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EAST INDIA (EDUCATION) 

RETURN to an Address of the Honourable The House of Commons, 

dated lo February 1859;— j/or, 

'^ RETURN showing the Total Amount disbursed upon Education in each 
Presidency, with its Per-centage upon the Revenue, in 1856-57; the 
Items of Expenditure to be classified as follows : — 

1. Amount paid in Salaries to Government Officers as Directors of 
Public Instruction, Deputies and Inspectors, in each Presidency ; 

2. Amount expended on Government Educational Institutions, dis- 
tinguishing those for General, Medical, or other special Purposes ; 

3. Amount expended in furtherance of Private Educational Efforts, 
namely, in Grants in Aid, in each Presidency, and its Per-centage on 
the Revenue : " 

'And, Copy of Correspondence with the Indian Government, showing 
the Progress of the Measures adopted for carrying out the Education 
Despatch of the 1 9th day of July 1854 (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 72, of Session 1858)." 

[So far as relates to the Correspondence with the Indian Government,] 



India Office, 1 E. D. BOURDILLON, 

9 August 1869./ Secretary, Educational Department 



{Mr. Arthur MUU.) 



MADRAS. 



Ordered^ by The House of Commonly to bt Prinied, 

11 August 1859. 



1 t86 (IL)--Sen. 2. 
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3PY of Correspondence i¥ith the Indian Government, showing 
Progress of the Measures adopted for carrying out the Education I 
PATCH of the 19th day of July 1854. 



II. 

MADRAS. 



11. 

Madnuu 



Despatches to Madras. 



Bktract Puhlic (Educational) Despatch to the Government of Fort St. George^ 

dated 13 May (No. 37) 1857- 

Para. 8. The ohject of this grant is of considerable interest, iq^^®*^^;/^!®^^ 78 / A'^SJt ^ f 7'aoo 
being stated to be " The first effort in India specially directed pupew made in aid of buiilSg and fur- 
to the supply of an European education for the better classes of nishinffaschool-houwjfortheinstruction 
the Mussulman population separate from the Hindoos." Addi- I'fS^'^SrTrijSan*:. %h? to£ 
tional interest arises from the proposal having originated in expense is reported to be 23^000, and the 
a bequest by a daughter of the first Lord Harris, for a church i-e^ainder ot the funds arise almost 

i_ 1 • C5 ..1? T J* J n xu j'4.' 4.U u- entirely from a legacy m the hands of 

or schools in South India ; and, as all the conditions attaching the Church Missionary Society, which 

to grants in aid have been accepted by the Church Missionary is pledged to the permanent maintenance 

committee in connexion with the school, we entirely approve ^ « sc »o . 

the aid extended to the undertaking. We wish to be informed how far this 

institution is fulfilling the professed object of suppl)ring an European education 

for the better classes of the Mahomedan population. This will be best shown 

by your forwarding to us, when the school shall have been a reasonable time 

in operation, a return of the rank and position in life of the parents of all the 

students. 



Extract Public (Educational) Despatch to the Government of Fort St George, 

dated 13 May (No. 37) 1867. 



Para. 9. Wk hope that the completion of the 
educational establishment in your presidency will 
render it unnecessary to dispense^ on any future 
occasion,^ with the rule which requires a report 
from an inspector before a grant is made in aid 
of any school. 



(Letter dated 11 February (No. 1) 1866, paras. 74 to 77.) 
A grant made in aid of an An^lo-vernacular school abont 
to be established by the inhabitants of Honore, in North 
Canara. It is expected that 50 rupees per mensem will 
be raised by loced subscriptions, and a sum equal to the 
amount realised bv these means in each month is to be 
paid on behalf or Goyemment, its continuance beyond 
one year being conditional on the Report of the Govern- 
ment Inspector. 



Public Despatch to the Government of Fort St. George, dated 2 December 

(No. 69) 1857- 



Para. 1. We cannot withdraw or modify the 
orders which, after full consideration, have been 
issued, prohibiting the employment of clergymen 
in direct connexion with the measures of Govern- 
ment, for the promotion of general education in 
India. 

i86 (11.)— Sess. 2. A 



(Letter, dated 27 June (No. 12) 1S67.) With reference 
to para. 17 of Court's Despatch, No. 87, of 1S67, forward 
minutes on the subieet of the engagement of derffymen in 
connexion with Qoyemment education in India, and 
solicit permission to retain the senrices of the Key. Bileasn* 
Perceyal and Gundust in their present employments. 

2. We 



2 CORRESPONDENCE ;RELATING TO THE 

IL 

Madras. 2. We luust therefore insist upon the removal, as soon as you can supply 

their successors, of Mr. Perceval and Dr. Gundert from the appointments 
which they hold. We do not doubt their being qualified to teach the vernacular 
languages; but when it is known that laymen are required to fill their 
situations, the salaries assigned to those services will, we trust, induce other 
qualified persons to undertake them. 

3. We think it unnecessary to discuss the arguments adduced by your 
president, who is strongly of opinion that it would be advisable to retain 
Messrs. Perceval and Gundert in their present appointments, or of Mr. fiUiot, 
who thinks the persons best qualified would be found among the missionaries, 
since we have determined tha^t the rule we have laid down must be strictly 
adhered to. 

4. We do not include in the prohibition the nomination of clergymen as 
members of the university senates, provided it is clearly made known throughout 
the Presidency of Madras that those bodies are intended to comprise learned 
men of all religious persuasions. 



Extract Public (Educational) Despatch to the Government of Fort St. George, 

dated 1 September (No. 47) 1 858. 

(Letter, dated 9 August (No. 23) 1856, Para. 5. The progress ofthis System of schools, which had 
paraft. 2 to 9). Reports on the state and been in operation Icss than 1 2 months at the date of the latest 
ESIT/AC'd'Sui^^^^^^^^ report, is very satisfactory, and affords a good earnest of the 
sub-division of B^ahmundry, try the success to be expected from the plan sanctioned on the sugfi;es- 
•ub-coUector, Mr. G. N. Taylor. ^^^^ ^f j^^. x^^yiof^ Besides the Tehscel, and Samut or Circle 

Schools, the cost of which is defrayed by Government, with some assistance 
from the people, 55 village schools had been established at the expense of the 
village communities. The attendance of scholars, which had been 1 ,422 at the 
end of six months from the commencement of the experiment, is stated to haw 
risen to 1,790 within the next few months. 

6. We approve, at least for the present, the intention not to make any 
alteration in the plan on which these schools have been established, for the 
sake of bringing it into more exact conformity vdth the system which is to be 
introduced into the Presidency generally, and from which it differs only in 
a few minor points. 



Extract Public (Educational) Despatch to the Government of Fort 

St. George, dated I September (No. 47) 1868. 

(Letter,dated9 August (No. 28) 1856, Para. 8. We have read with great interest Lieutenant Mao- 
^!^fVT\dL%u^:^^^^ do^^Jd's report on the state and prospects of ediication among the 

Report of Lieutenant Macdonaid on Khoonds and Ooryas of the Goomsoor Hills. The results already 
the measures taken to introduce ftducB. attained are Small, but considering the circumstances of the 

tion amone the inhabitants of the hill ^ •i^i_T_.i?^i.i^-xi_ j 

tracts of Goomsoor, and establishment country, and the Character Of the population, there are grounds 
of four additional schools at certain for encouragement, both in what has been actually accomplished 
****^°*'' and in the relaxation of the prejudices against education, which 

Lieutenant Macdonaid reports to have taken place among the chiefs and 

people. 

■ 

9. We approve your having called on the Director of Public Instruction for 
a detailed report on the Goomsoor schools from the first commencement of 
measures for promoting education in the district. 



ExT^iACT Public (Educational) Despatch to the Government of Fort 
St. George, dated 1 September (No. 47) 1858. 

(Letter datsd 9 August (No. 23) 1856, paras. 26 and 27, Para. 15. The claSS of deputy inspectors COtrC- 

f^S'^k'^lSh^'Ji^rnt^'LrZ'e'iSa spending to the Officers formerly designated ziHdi 




estabiishmentB of deputy inBpcctors was .subsequently general plan of Vernacular education. 

approYed of by the Goyemment of India, 



ir. 



EDUCATION DESPATCH OF 10 JULY 1864. {» 

• • • • 

BxTRACT Public (Educational) Despatch to the Government of Fort 

St. George, dated 1 September (No, 47) 1858. 

Para. 29. The question of grants in aid to schools, unconnected with Govern- 
ment, being under consideration, we forbear to enter upon it now, further than * 
to desire that on this subject no fresh arrangements be entered into at present, 
except such as may be of a purely temporary and provisional character. 

80. The recommendations of Mr. Arbuthnot seem to us for (Letter, dated ii November (No. 34) 
the most part to have been marked' by sound judgment, and to J^» P*^»- * ^ 9, also parag;28and 
erince a correct conception of the principles on which it was ^yForiaS a*'S?52d?opy'Jt 
intended that grants in aid should be made. In a few of the earlier proceedings relating to additional 
cases, however, the grant seems to have been recommended more S^^ oiver'^ment ^^^^ unconnected 
from a regard to the wishes of the conductors, than from a consi- 
deration of the condition of the schools. In the Trichinopoly Fort School, in the 
Madras Native Progressive Seminary, in the St. Thomas' Mount School, and 
in the Vepery Poor Schools, it seems very doubtful from the past state of the 
schools, and from the condition of the establishments at the time, whether there 
existed the prospect of such a system of instruction being pursued, as would 
justify a grant of public money. In all cases of such a nature, special reports 
should be required from the inspectors ; and it must in all cases be understood 
that the continuance of the grants will be conditional on the state of efficiency 
into which the school, after a fair trial, shall be found to have been brought. 

31. We approve the intention of Mr. Arbuthnot to propose a separate 
arrrangement for the improvement of village schools, and we desire to be put in 
possession of his plan whenever it may be submitted to you. 

32. With reference to Mr. Richards' remarks regarding the extent of Scrip- 
tural knowledge possessed by the students of the Tinnevelly Mission Schools, 
we have to remark that the proceedings of Mr. Richards were opposed to our 
orders under which the reports of the inspectors of schools are to be strictly 
limited to the secular acquirements of the pupils in the Government and aided 
schools, Mr. Richards has now ceased to hold office in the Department of 
Education ; but we desire that the attention of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion be called to the subject, with a view to his requiring in future a strict 
adherence to our orders on the part of all his subordinates. 



Extract Public (Educational) Despatch to the Government of Fort 

St. George, dated 1 September (No. 47) 1868. 

Para. 39. The reasons stated in the letter of Mr. Arbuthnot, (Letter, dated ii November (No. 34) 
and in the memoranda of the other officers submitted by him, 1856 paras. 23 to 26.) Further corre- 

wuv« A*4 i,**vx ujv.i«iuAauv«» V* Kxx^ vi^EAx^x wuiv^wo oi*^*x»Avwv.v» y **i * , gpontjence regarding the constitution of 

are conclusive against the amalgamation of Major Maitland s the proposed cWii engineering college 
School with the intended college of civil engineering. The Go- f * Madras, with special reference to 

^rTj» -J ^i-^x-i_« -LI T^ri- ^'1 the question of amalgamating with it, 

vernment of India consider that this school n)ay be the practical Major Maitiand's school for Sie train- 
training school at which the students of the new engineering ing of ordnance artisans. 
college shall learn the use of tool^ and machinery. It seems, however, that the 
training now given at the ordnance artificers' school^ even though the object 
has be^ to make the pupils generally useful, will not meet the requirements of 
the Public Works Department, and the reliance placed on this school for the 
purpose, is stated by Major F. C. Cotton in his memorandum of 1st September 
1866 to be enough to account for the absence in the artificers* corps of the 
superior skill which is required in the many, arts employed in civil engineering. 
The plan of the Government of India makes no provision for the supply of this 
requirement of the Public Works Department ; and we are doubtful whether 
even for those pupils oi the engineering college, who are designed for super- 
intendence rather than for practice, the gun carriage manufactory wiU afford 
the practical .instruction which is admitted to form an essential part of their 
tvaining. 

40. Observing the opinions expressed on the subject by Colonel Faber and 

Major F. C. Cotton, we think it yet requires consideration, but we await your 

1 86 (II.) — Sess. 2. a 2 further 



4 CORBESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE 

Hi 

MadrM. further proceedings with reference to the views of the Government of India» 

modified as here reported ; and we trust that you will be able before long to 
frame a plan for the establishment of a college of civil engineering on a 
thoroughly efficient footing. 



Extract Public (Educational) Despatch to the Government of Fort St. George, 

dated 1 September (No. 47) 1858. 

(Letter dated 11 Nor. (No. 34) 1866, Para. 43. Wb entirely approve the establishment of these 
res d'aS ilrjSnS^' mo? 2) schools, and shaU look with interest for a report of their opera- 
1857.) Experimental eAtabiishinent tion. We are not aware of the number of the budagas people, or 
of four schools in the Neiigherries for of the relations, if any, which exist between them and the other 

the instruction of the buuacas or natiTe ^ ., j? •■.ii i • ^-l ^t -i i_ • ti? -^ i n t_ i- % 

•ettien, at a total cost of 40 rupees per tnbes of hill people in the Neilghemes. If It shall be found 
mensem, and a grant of 400 rupees, impracticable to induce the Todas and the Koters to attend the 
made for the erection of schooLhouses. ^^j^^^j^ established for the budagas, we trust that some means 

may yet be devised for bringing those tribes under instruction, and thus raising 
them from their present degraded state. 



Extract Public (Educational) Despatch to the Government of Fort St. George, 

dated 6 October (No. 5) 1858. 

(Letter dated 26 August (No. 17) 1S57, paras. 2 to 16. 
Also letter dated 28 October (No. 28) 1867, para. 17, and Para. 13. It is Gnratifvins: tO notice the SUCCCSg 
letter dated 24 December (No. QS\ 1867, paras. 10 to 16. „i,;^u «i.i.^^ j^j 4.u° «^ui^i „,uvi;« 4-V*« ^«.o4- ,r««* r 

Beport on the normal school for 1866-67.) A scheme for ^^^^ attended the school withm the tirst year of 
the re-oi^nisation of the school, sanctioned on the recom- its establishment, and which appears to have been 
mendationoftheDire^^^ as great as, under the drcumstances, could have 

mthm the amount (1,045 rupees per mensem) allowed ^ s*^*** ««j ^*j**^* vx*^ v^^u«u»k>« ^v«», *%* uavc 

for the subordinate establishment of the school by the been CXpCCted. 
Goyemment of India. 

14. The alterations sanctioned on the recommendation of Mr. Arbuthnot 
had reference both to the training department, and to the primary and prac- 
tising school. The objects of the changes were to afford more help to the 
principal in the higher department, and to render the primary school more 
efficient and more useful to the normal students. 

15. Your general approval of the plan is concurred in, and the intention to 
bring the system of pupil teachers into operation in the model school is 
noticed with special approval. The formation of a preparatory class for 
students not yet qualified to enter the normal school was calculated to meet 
the want of properly qualified candidates, which was much felt by the principal ; 
and a class of vernacular teachers was evidently so much needed, that the 
sanction which you gave to its establishment is approved, notwithstanding that 
the agency available for its management was not of so satisfactory a nature as 
could have been desired. 



Extract Public (Educational) Despatch to the Government of Fort St. George, 

dated 6 October (No. 6) 1858. 

fetter dated Para. 18. Mr. Arbuthnot has made arrangements with the Rev. Messrs. 

I867,^^ra8^ 18 to Pope and Bower to supply a series of works in Tamil, suitable for the several 
34). ' Measnres of classes of Anglo- vemacular schools, vernacular schools of a higher order, and 
PubUc'inrtira^^^ village schools. Dr. Gundert is engaged in the preparation of books in 
for the proyision of Malavalim, and Mr. Arbuthnot is in correspondence with the Rev. H. Moiling 
Tmacniar tch^l respecting the preparation of school books in Canarese, in supercession of a 
ent language of ^ larger schcme, which that gentleman proposed for the formation of a general 
the Presidency. yemacular literature for Southern India. It is intended that the several works 

when ready for the press shall be printed at presses to be maintained at the 
office of the Director of Public Instruction, this being thought a preferable 
arrangement to that first suggested, of maintaining presses for printing educa- 
tional works in connexion witii the several provincial schools. 

19. These arrangements are approved, and the payment to the several 
gentlemen engaged, of the sum assigned to them on account of the works 
which they have completed, is sanctioned. 



EDUCATION DESPATCH OF 19 JULY 1864. 5 

II. 

Extract Public (Educational) Despatch to the Government of Fort St. George, 

dated 6 October (No. 5) 1858. 

Para. 25. It was first intended to leave it to the inhabitants to provide the (Letter dated 
requisite accommodation for the talook schools to be established throughout fLy^'^^^^'ip 
your Presidency. Mr. Arbuthnot, however, after a short experience, was led 57.) ' SSmI«>ond- 
to believe that the contributions to be expected from local sources would be ence respecting the 
insufficient to defray the cost of buildings, even of the most inexpensive ^GownSmU^ 
description ; and he recommended that a grant should be made for the con- the eraetion end 
struction of such school-houses, equal in amount to the sum subscribed. In r®?j^ji„*^^ ^chwA 
accordance with this recommendation, you sanctioned various grants which " 
bore, except in one case, the proportion to the contributions suggested by the 
Director of Public Instruction. 

26. In your subsequent correspondence with the Government of India, you 
stated the opinion that with reference to the varying circumstances of different 
localities, it was not desirable to lay down any fixed rule as to the proportion to 
be contributed towards the erection of talook school buildings respectively, by 
Government and by private persons. In the case of these schools, however, 
and of two other classes of Government schools, provincial schools or colleges, 
and zillah schools, you proposed to place A limit on the amount to be expended 
by Government ; the grant by Government, subject to such established maxi- 
mum, and the sum to be raised by subscription being left to be decided in each 
case, as it may arise. In the case of grants in aid of the building of schools, 
maintained by private individuals or societies, the rule limiting the amount of 
the grant to the sum contributed from private sources is stated to be strictly 
observed. 

27. The establishment of schools by Government, which, as a general rule, 
provide for instruction of a higher order than is attainable at other institutions 
within a reasonable distance, ought not to depend al)solutely on the willingness 
of the community to contribute to the erection of school buildings. 8uch a 
condition has not hitherto been required in the other Presidencies. On the 
other hand, in pursuance of the principle of calling forth as far as possible the 
sympathies of the community in behalf of the educational efforts of Government, 
and of fostering a spirit of self-reliance, it is desirable to encourage contri- 
butions strictly and entirely voluntary in support of all those measures which 
have in view the intellectual improvement of the people. The system of 
" inviting " local contributions should be avoided, as invitations by the Govern- 
ment officers are usually considered as demands which must be obeyed ; but 
there can be no objection to your intention to receive local contributions when 
voluntarily offered for school buildings, of whatever kind ; and the general 
principle proposed by Mr. Arbuthnot is a sound one, that in " determining on 
the appropriation of the funds available for the erection of school-houses for 
the superior schools, consideration will be given to the particular sums proposed 
as the limit of Government expenditure on the buildings for the various classes 
of schools, the Government of India will no doubt give the requisite instruction ; 
but any limit which may now be fixed will necessarily be liable to alteration, 
when the system shall have been some time in operation. 



Extbact Public (Educational) Despatch to the Government of Fort St. George, 

dated 6 October (No. 6) 1858. 



(Letter dated 26th August (No. 17) 1857, paras. 09 to 68.) 
It was represented that, by the terms under which a g^rant 



«• ». «.- . ^^.'w»v»«v««^ »u«.*.| %fj kui? %o«iu9 uuucr vruivu m |^i«ub» 

Pov«i oo Tninnv ia ne\ /ImiKf fViof iin^oi* ^^^^ »nade for the purchase of books and maps fot the scholars 

I'ara, 29. IHBRE is no doubt tnat under j^ the vernacular schools in Tinneyelly, Tbelonging to the 

a strict interpretation of the grant-in-aid Church Missionary Society, the societjr would be precluded 

rules, the view of Mr. Arbuthnot was the ['TJ;7m!^!?j^*^^^^^^ 

' ^ 11J1.X1 X • inasmuch as they had recently laid in a large stock of books 
correct one. Care should be taken to mam- and ma])s for issue to the scholars. The Director of Public 
tain as far as possible the principle to which instruction thought that tbe defrayment by Goyemment of 
.... 11 J I. xi. X fi Ai. i. any portion of the cost of books ana maps, already purchased 
attention was called by that gentleman, that by tl.e society, would be opposed to the principle of the ^rant- 
public support shall not in any case be sub- in-aid rules : but Oovemment, not concurring in this opinioB, 
^UiifAi^ ffJiT fxr* wiir%^i.oo<lA rnnirofo A-flPAw-a authorised the Contribution of onc-half of the costofiuch booki 
Stltuted for, or bUpersede pnvate ettortS. „^ having already been purcbaeed by the society, may he«H 



after be issued for the purposes of schools for the benefit of 
which this grant was originally sanctioned. 
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"""■^ Extract Public (Educational) Despatch to the Goveroment of Fort St. George, 

dated 6 October (No. 5) 1858. 

(Letter dated 28tli October (No. 23) 1857, paras. 18 Para. 37. The proceedings here reported are 
to ifl.) In filrtbemiice of the steps taken by the Board entirely approved. The instruction which, in their 

of Rereniie, in view to the amelioration of the state of , . j • -t j j»^« ^i i .1 -i i. Y 

the « Zanadiaa " (the wfld tribe, residing in the Stree- lOW and uncivilised Condition, the children of the 

hamootMi Moetidi, in the fchingleput District), the Zanadics are Capable of receiving, must obviously 

eetebUshnieiitofa school for the tribe has been sanctioned, v^ _r xv,_ ,^^«*. ^i^«,^«i.«,«,, j^, ^^ i.* u ^ -^ • S 

atV cost of 10 mpees per mensem for a schoolmaster, ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^OSt elementary description, but it IS to 

and of 100 rupees for tne completion of a school-house, be hoped that they may be found willing to attend 

already partly erected by priTatefunds^^ A sma^^ tj^e School, and that, with the aid of the Other 

ance of gram has likewise been allowed for the main- 1. -i 1 i_ . , , vi^c* 

tenance of the pupils. measures whicu have been sanctioned, these people 

may generally be weaned from their present habits, and brought into inter- 
course with their more civilised neighbours. 



Extract Public (Educational) Despatch to the Government of Fort St. George, 

dated 6 October (No. 5) 1858. 

(Letter dated 28th Para. 39. Thesb schools appeared from the reports of the inspectors to be ia 
October (No. 28), a most inefficient state. The instruction waa gratuitous, and all the pupils 
26?)^' ^Corresponds "^^^^ indiscriminately suppUed annually with a certain quantity of clotliing; 
ence relating to the the masters were old pensioners, and the mistresses were their wives; various 
drenoftheEw^ plans Were suggested for the improvement or removal of the school at Tripassore, 
troops and pension- but your opinion secms to be correct that the best plan was to remedy the 
ers at PoonawaDee, existing defects, retaining the school at Tripassore, The alterations proposed 
of the penrioners'l^ in the concluding paragraph of Mr. Taylor's letter of the 25th August 1856, 
Tripassore, and pro- seem calculated to meet the circumstances of the case. 

posed measures for 

Ae improTement of 40. With regard to the school at Poonamallee, which is stated in the com- 
e sc 00 s. munication from the Commander in Chief to be a " regimental school,*' and, as 

such, to have been examined by mistake, it is hoped that measures have been 
taken to remedy the defects which were found to be as great as in the school 
at Tripassore. It does not appear that any system of inspection of regimental 
schools has yet been established. The Commander in Chief would no doubt 
gladly avail himself of the assistance of the chief officers of the Department of 
Education for the purpose of securing the efficiency of these schools, by means 
of periodical inspection ; and it would seem advisable that you enter into com- 
munication with his Excellency on the subject. 

41. The statement that the European community at Tripassore is "sunk in 
vice and wretchedness," and that it has been in this condition for a long series 
of years, has been read with great regret ; under present arrangement, Tripassore 
receives periodical visits from the chaplain at Poonamallee ; and it may be 
hoped that when the school shall have been placed on an improved footing, the 
tone of feeling will be gradually improved, at least among the rising generation. 
It is believed, however, that the cUmate of Tripassore is unfavourable to the 
health of European children, and although the enforced removal of the 
pensioners to other stations is a measure which cannot be entertained, it is 
worthy of consideration by the military authorities, whether steps should not 
be taken to induce persons hereafter admitted to the pension establishment to 
settle in places better suited to the European constitution. 



Extract Public (Educational) Despatch to the Government of Fort St. George, 

dated 6 October (No. 5) 1858. 

(Letter dated 28th Pawt- 42. The examination on this occasion was conducted, so far as the 
October (No. 28), Senior department of the college was concerned, by gentlemen unconnected 
8??^' i^Borte^the ^*^ *^® institution ; the reports of the mathematical examination were highly 
retttltoftlieexaiiii- favourable ; those of the vernacular examination were also satisfactory as far as 
bttS^^^ f*tSir*^ they went, but the examiners in English literature wpre disappointed with the 
•idency^oiiege,^ performances of the students in those departments, and a very unfavourable 
December 1866. opinion was pronounced on the attainments of the pupils in moral philosophy, 

political economy, and logic. You refr*ained from entering into the question 

of 
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«tf the prc^p^ss of the students^ regarding which the reports of flome of the Madn^ 

examiners had been called m question by the professors, to whose departuenti 

the deprecfatory remarks of tliose gtntlemen had reference, and you did na 
more thaa record some observations on the support which should be accorded 
to gentlemen who undertake the duty of examiners, the tenor of which is 
entirely concurred in. 

43. It appears that Mr. Arbuthnot has the whole subject under his con- 
sideration, and is about to submit proposals embodying the alterations which he 
may think desirable for removing the defects which have been brought to light, 
as well as for bringing the college system into harmony with that of the 
university. It is only necessary, therefore, now to remark, that the reports of 
the examiners, though exhibiting defects in some branches of the college, do 
not tend to throw any doubt on its general eflScieney, either as regards teaching 
or manaoement, and is undoubtedly right to allow weight to the opinion of 
Mr. Arbuthnot, that some of the papers set by the examiners were of con- 
siderable difficulty and undue length, and that the answers of the pupils were 
severely judged. 



Extract Public (Educational) Despatch to the Government of Fort St. George, 

dated 6th October (No. 5) 1858. 

Para. 49. It appears from your letter in the Military Department, dated (Letter dated asth 

24th December (No. 66) 1857 (paras. 1 and 2), that you have sanctioned the i^^,^plr^^^^^ 

establishment of a primary medical school in dependence on the Vessery Dis- 84.) ' jK-oceedingg 

pensary, for the purpose of training pupils for admission to the M edical College, ^uestion of^btJn 

and thus supplying the want of qualified candidates for the medical service i^g a constant snp- 

which has hitherto been experienced. This measure is approved, but the result '^^^ m d"^ i c*u * 

is still awaited of the further consideration of the question raised by Dr. Kellie, to^compete for the* 

as to the expediency of removing all restrictions on the classes from which the appointments of 

subordinate medical service may henceforth be recruited. Sureeon!*^"^ 



Extract Public (Educational) Despatch to the Government of Fort St. George, 

dated 6th October (No. 6) ] 868. 

Para. 58. The scheme for the grant of degrees in civil engineering in the (Letter dated 24th 
University of Madras differs from that adopted for the Calcutta University in resT^pJ^.S)''*^ 
the following respect : while there is at Calcutta only one degree in civil scheme of examina- 
engineering, that of master, and candidates for that degree aire required to have *i^'^/'*J!° ^i ^^.j 
previously taken the degree of bachelor of arts, the condition just specified is engineering%nd* 
to be dispensed with at Madras, and the degree of bachelor of civil engineering the bye-laws for 
is to be substituted for it. The Faculty of Civil Engineering give at length then- g* S?adrraniyei. 
reasons for this difference, which are grounded on the peculiar ^^ social con- shy, passed by the 
stitution and requirements of this part of India,'' and on the necessity, in the *^j*^' tSffoJl^*^' 
opinion of the faculty, that tlie professional education of the candidates for warde<£ 
degrees in civil engineering should, in the Madras Presidency, commence at 
an earlier period than would be practicable were the candidates under the 
Becessity of taking previously the degree of B. A. 

V 

59. The probability has always been contemplated that the general scx>pe of 
the educational measures of Government throughout India being the same, 
rariations in details would be required to suit the differing circumstances of . 
the several Presidencies. The scheme, therefore, which you have sanctioned for 
the grant of degrees in civil engineering, is not objected to on the ground of its 
differing from that adopted at Calcutta, e^ecially as it provides for an examina- 
tion for the second degree, or that of master of civil engineering in the same 
Bubjects as those prescribed for that degree in the Calcutta University, and thus 
secures a general equahty of qualifications in those who obtain the distinction 
the two universities. It is to be remarked, however, that in stating their 
1^6 (II)— Sess. 2. A 4 objections 
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Madras. objections to the Calcutta scheme, the Faculty of Civil EngineeriDg at yovat 
-^ Presidency seem to have overlooked the fact that students in the Calcutta 

University intending to adopt that profession are to be allowed to pass the 
whole, or a portion of their time of study for their B. A. degree in one of the 
colleges of dvil engmeering, an arrangement which seems to provide that 
opportunity for the early commencement of their professional studies, which is 
assumed by the faculty to be wanting. 



Extract Public (Educational) Despatch to the Government of Fort St George, 

dated 6th October (No. 5) 1858. 

(Letter dated d4th Para. 62. The established rules precluded compliance with the application 

im^°^i^'^^ ^^^ ^ ^^* ^^^ *^^^® schools ; it is, however, very desirable that the descendants 

82.) ' Pro(»Beding8 of European veterans and pensioners should be provided with the means of 

^ *n «»P^»">atioii education,' and thus saved, if possible, from the state of degradation and 

Sn of ^iS^p^^^ wretchedness into which they would almost inevitably fall if su£Fered to grow 

tam respecting the up without instruction in the midst of a native population. I recommend this 

2St tSiSn'Tto '* subject to your consideration, and 1 am of opinion that, if there is no general 

which a grant in institution within your Presidency into which the children of European descent 

fuwd*on*wcoMt of ^* Vizagapatam can be received, arrangements should be made which will 

their inefficient provide for their proper charge and education at that station. 

•tate. 



Extract Public (Educational) Despatch to the Government of Fort St. George, 

dated 6th October (No. 5) 1858. 

(Letter dated 24th Para. 64. It is Satisfactorily shown by the Director of Public Instruction that 
1867^ parw. se'to^^ *^^^^ ^^^ points in the schemes of popular vernacular education which have 
47.) ' Scheme for been tried in the North Western Provinces in Bengal, and in a portion of the 
MVwSibHs^enfc Rajahmundry District, in your Presidency, which render all those schemes 
of village schools Unsuitable for your Presidency generally. The plan which, on Mr. Arbuthnot's 
throughout the recommendation, you have sanctioned, is that of constituting normal vernacular 
resi ency. ^lasses in Connexion with the provincial and zillah schools, and holding out as 
inducements to village schoolmasters to improve themselves, the prospect of 
certificates of donations, and of small monthly allowances to those masters, who 
may attain a certain standard of acquirement, and whose pupils may be able to 
pass a certain specified examination. By the plan, as first proposed by Captain 
Macdonald (one of the Inspectors of Schools) the rewards to the masters would 
be given in books and not in money ; but Mr. Arbuthnot doubts whether grants 
of that description would afford sufficient inducement, and he proposes to sub- 
stitute money payments either in whole or in part, should it prove satisfactory 
to do so. 

65. It is observed by Mr. Arbuthnot that this scheme " can only be looked 
on as a very incomplete, and perhaps temporary expedient for the improvement 
of elementary education." Mr. Arbuthnot considers that the only way of 
thoroughly effecting the object is by the imposition of an educational rate ; but 
he thinks it questionable whether the time has come for the levy of a tax for 
the purpose, since ** in many districts it must be preceded by a thorough revision 
of the assessment, and even in those districts where the assessment is light, 
it would be advisable to defer it until the adoption of other measures for the 
improvement of the existing teachers shall have practically convinced the people 
of the advantages of an improved system of education.'' 

66. There can be no doubt of the correctness of the opinion of Mr. Arbuthnot, 
that the general opinion of your Presidency require to be much more familiarised 
with the advantages of education before they can be prepared for a system 
essentially different in its character from that to which they have been accus-» 
tomed. The Home Authorities have often declared themselves favourable to 
the plan of improving and making the most of the existing machinery with 

which 
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11. 
which the natives are familiar, in preference to adopting entirely new measures Madras, 
for promoting education. I entirely approve, therefore, the moderate and 
tentative course of proceeding which has been proposed by Mr. Arbuthnot. 
The principle being approved, the details will admit- of such modifications and 
improvements as experience may suggest, and I rely on the practical good sense 
and knowledge of the subject displayed by Mr. Arbuthnot for accomplishing 
as much towards the extension of education among the general population of 
your Presidency as is for the present to be expected. 



ExT&ACT Public (Educational) Despatch to the Government of Fort St. George, 

dated 6 October (No, 5) 1858. 

Para. 68. Thb report of the Deputy Inspector on this school letter, dated 24 DecMnber (No. 38) 

was generaUy favourable ; but with reference to the bad eflFect S^J,Tof S %^L p'ir°'mo?t£ 

which had resulted from the want of a head master, it should be sanctioned for the Anfl^io-Vemaeaiar 

understood that every effort must be made in schools receiving n^!;^!i*i^^Sn«''.''*^''^^^^ 

, • . J ^ . ^ . ^v ^ i_T 1. 1. . V • ® Uanara Diyision, m continuation of 

grants m aid, to maintain the estabhshments on their proper the grant preyioasiy made, 
footing. Failure in this respect might be in some degree guarded against by 
making the grants for fixed and specified objects, instead of for the general 
purposes of the schools. 



Extract Public (Educational) Despatch to the Government of Fort St. George, 

dated 6 October (No. 5) 1858. 

Para. 69. The enlarged and liberal views on which the pro- Letter, dated 24 December (No. 33) 

posal of Mr. Kellie was founded are deserving of high appre- iri JigKf a 54<22i b/S^. kS? 

elation^ and the desire of that gentleman that the advantages and President of the Medical CoUe^e 

the popularity of the medical college should become more S?n n'iliv/rL*^!?^?"^^^^ 

J. J J xi. 1. i.-i.u X I. XI- • J- n J »?n-profe8sional classes the readings 

extended than has hitherto been the case, is cordially concurred of those Professors of the College, who 

in. Approval is accordingly given to the resolution to admit to j?cture on subjects not altogether pro- 

the lectures in chemistry, in botany, and physiology, and in 

medical jurisprudence, to such extent as the available accommodation may 

allow certain classes^ both students and others not attached to the medical 

college, to whom the knowledge of the several subjects may seem to be 

desirable. 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE 



Letters from Madras. 



In Diary to Con- 
sultations, 18 De* 
cember 1855, Nos. 
87 and 38. 



1.— 



PAPERS referred to in Madras Public (Education) Despatch, dated 

13 May 1857, No. 37, para. 8. 



Extract, Public Letter from Fort St. George, dated 1 1 February 

(No. 1 of 1856). 

Para. 7 1 • The Director of Public Instruction submitted to us an application 
from the Madras Corresponding Committee of the Church Missionary Society 
for a grant in aid of building and furnishing a schoolhouse to be erected in the 
immediate vicinity of Triplicane, and designed solely for the instruction of 
Mahomedans. 

72. The estimated cost of the building, including the purchase of the ground, 
it was stated was about 23,000 rupees ; and as the Committee expected to have 
placed at their disposal towards its erection funds to the extent of 16,000 
rupees, they solicited a grant from us of 7jOOO rupees to supply the deficit. 

73. We concurred in the views of the Director as to the great importance of 
the object contemplated by the Committee ; and as that oflScer considered that 
the sum allowed for grants in aid for the current official year would be more than 
sufficient to provide for all the grants for which he had as yet received, or was 
likely to receive applications, we have, on Mr. Arbuthnot^s recommendation, 
authorised the disbursement to the Committee of 7,000 rupees, they having 
pledged themselves to comply with the stipulated conditions under which such 
grants are made. 



No. 37. Extract, Fort St. George, Public Diary to Consultation of 18 December 1855. 



(No. 62.) 



Received the following Papers. 



Prom J. J. Arhuthnotj Esq., Director of Public Instruction, to the Chief 

Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir, 

1. I HAVE the honour to submit for the consideration of the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council, the enclosed copies of letters from the 

* Dated 10 October late Secretary * and the present officiating secretary t to the Madras Corre- 
i^TemSM856^ ^^ spouding Committee of the Church Missionary Society, applying for a grant 
t Dated 23 NoVem- ^^ Seven thousand rupees (7,000) in aid of building and furnishing a school- 
beri855. housc about to be erected at Madras, in the immediate neighbourhood of 

Triplicane. 

2. It will be observed that the projected school is designed solely for the 
instruction of the Mahomedan population ; that the funds for the erection of 
a building in aid of which a grant is sought, are derived from a legacy devised 
for that purpose, and that the Church Missionary Society has pledged itself to 
provide, and permanently to maintain, the requsite establishment of teachers. 

3. The grant applied for is somewhat large with reference to the amount 
sanctioned by the Government of India for this branch of the educational 
expenditure ; but the object in view is one of such great importance, and the 
number of applications for grants in aid which I have received from other 
quarters is so small, that I beg most strongly to recommend that the appli- 
cation be complied with. 

. 4. The 
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4. The sum allowed for grants in aid for the current official year will, I am Madras. 

satisfied, be more than sufficient to provide for all the grants for which I have 
as yet received, or am likely to receive, applications. 

Office of the I have, &c. 

Director of Public Instruction, (signed) A. J. Arbuthnot, 

3 December 1855. Director of Pubhc Instruction. 



To A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public Instruction. 

Sir, 

1. I HAVE the honour to state, that I am directed by the Madras Con-espendin^ Com- 
mittee of Church Missionary Society to make application for a grant in aid of buildmg and 
funiishing a Mahomedan school, now about to be erected by them on a piece of ground, of 
which a plan is annexed, in the immediate vicinity of the police compound in Royapettah. 

2. It will not be ordinarily in the power of the Church Missionary Society to apply for 
grants for building purposes, as the voluntary and .fluctuating nature of their income pre- 
cludes their undertaking to fulfil the requirements specified in section 1, of para. 7, of the 
Educational Notification of the 17th August last. 

a. But in the present instance no such difficulty exists. The funds, in aid of which 
a Government grant is now sought, are supplied by a legacy devised by the late Hon. 
Sybilla Harris, and by her devoted solely to the erection of a school, so that it is not in 
the power of the Church Missionary Society to alienate them to any other purpose. 
I forward enclosed an extract from the will, and a statement of the precise present amount of 
the bequest, which may be expected to realise about 15,000 rupees. 

4. I have also the honour to transmit a plan for the school buildings, prepared by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel J. T. Smith before leaving for Calcutta, after careful consideration as to its 
fitness for its intended purpose, and an estimate of the probable expense of erection, fur- 
nished by Mr. Ostheider. 

*6. The cost of the ground is i25. 4,790. 6., which I have reason to hope will be reduced 
by about 200 rupees. The estimate is nearly 18,000 rupees, so that the total cost before 
supplying any school fumiture, will probably amount to not mucb less than 23,000 rupees. 
The Harris legacy may be expected to produce about 15,000 rupees, and the Committee 
have reason to anticipate a donation of about 1,000 rupees more ; and I am directed by 
them now to apply to the Government for a grant in aid to cover the deficit of 7,000 rupees, 
which will still remain unsuppUed. 

6. The object is one of considerable interest and importance, being the first effort in 
India specifically diected to the supply of an European education for the better classes of 
the Mussulman population separate from the Hindus. The languages employed will be 
English, Hindustani, Persian, and perhaps Arabic : Tamil and Telugu will be excluded. 
The Church Missionary Society supply an English clergyman as principal ; he is already 
in India. A second master is now on his way to Madras, and they are hoping to furnish 
a third. 

7. The Madras Corresponding Committee of Church Missionary Society direct me to 
declare their wiflin^ness to conform to the conditions specified for the regulation of grants 
in aid, and to add that they purpose to require a fee from each scholar. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) W. Knif^ht^ 
Madras, . Secretary Madras Corresponding Committee, 

10 October 1856, Church Missionary Society. 

\ 

Extract from Will of the Hoooiirable Mrs. Harris. 

^'To the Church Missionary Society 1^00 Z., free of legacy duty, to be employed in 
building a church or chapel, or schools, at or as near Serin^patam as a Cbarch Mission 
may be established. I request that the Rev. JcAin Tucker, secretary to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society at Madras, will kindly undertake the superintendency of the above* 
named bequest." 

Honourable S. Harris' 



Its, a. p» 
Amount in Government Bonds - - ' - - 14,171 8 - 
Balance of interest in hand up to dOth September 

1865, including subscription from Mrs* Arthur 

Hall 3,247 14 4 

Rs. 17,419 6 4 
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MufOBANDUH of the probable Expense of building an Upper Roomed School at Ro^apgUah^ agreeablj to the accompanying 

Plan, Elevation, and Section. 



Length. 



576 
675 



636 

48 

686 

48 

686 

48 

68 



Breadth. 



188 
191 



718 
868 



96 
28 
23 



718 


12 


863 


18 


270 


4 


86 


7 



112 
60 
51 
64 



104J 

49 
190| 
168 

97} 

24 



4 
4 



2 
2 

n 



i 
1} 



48 
10 
16J 



12 

96 
12 

7 



11 

ll 

H 




7 
2 



6 

6 

3 

3 
14 
14 

21 



2 
2 



i 



16 
16 
20 

2J 
3 

3 



4,086 
280 
366i 



4,721J 



8,616 

4,689 

1,080 

406 



14,691 



1,344 

1,660 

612 

448 



3,964 



360 



Cu.Feet. 






] 6,000 
4,600 



8,6982 
660 
3,611i 
288 
14,980 
1,008 
199} 
90 
400 



29,930) 
4,970| 



24,960 



282 
573 



179} 
264} 



444} 



2,743 
918} 

667} 

472} 

366} 

90 



11,266} 
1,760} 



9,606 



Bricklatbb's Work : 

596} yards ; dig^ng foundation 
170} yards; filling with river aand, 
watering, and ramming down, &c. - 

Foundation. 

Ditto • 4 crofs walk. 
Basement 

Ditto. 
Lower walls. 

Ditto - 4 cross walls. 

Sirapet over porte cochere. 
ront steps. 
Rear steps. 



Deduct for 26 arches, 27 doors, and 
6 doorways. 

Brick-work in chunam (indudinff 
basement, proposed to be done witE 
hydraulic cement, but for which 
I have no data) • - . • 

Archwork, with bricks and chunam 
over door and window ways • 

Semicircular archwork, with brick and 
chunam, including centrings 

Inside. 
Outside. 

Cornice work, with brick and chunam 



Centre. 

Part of closets. 

Porte cochere. 

Terracing with brick on edge jelly 
tiles, and plastering, as usual 

Inside walls. 

Outside walls. 

Basement 

Parapet over porte cochere. 

Plastering with fine chunam - 



Front verandah. 
3 school-rooms. 
Book and water rooms. 
Rear terrace or platform. 

Filling and levelling base with soil of 
foundations, and paving floors with 
two undercourses, walT bricks, and 
8-inch square bricks, in chunam - 

paving front and back steps with 
12*inch square bricks in chunam - 

Upper Stifrtf. 

Closet walls. 

Ditto. 
School-room. 
Entablature. 
65 dies of parapet 
Pediment 



Deduct for 25 door and 6 window- 
ways. 
Brick-work in chunam • 



Jni* Of p. 

- 2 - 
1 - - 



per yard 



M 



- 2 - 



-26 



- 4 - 



-26 



per c feet 



i} 



if 



Bm. a, f, 

74 8 i 

170 6 4 



3,120 - 



44 1 - 



148 4 - 



96 6 7 



17 8 - 



4 8- 



»f 



7. 



826 4 3 



661 1 6 



8 - 
10 8 



-23 



% 



99 



817 1 10 



36 12 - 



per c. feet 



1,336 IS 6 
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Memorandain of the probable Expense of building an Upper Roomed School at Royapettah, kC'-^-eontinued. 



Length. 



37 

670 
448 



12 



96 
28 



181 
309 
168 
109 

54 
128 
867 

24 



97 



181 



loO 



24 
15 
16 

15 
10 
178 
29 
16 
15 
8 



Breadth. 



i 



4S 
10 



718 


a 


66 


2 


358 


d 


670 


2 


162 


2 


475 


8 



Height. 



18 
12 

8 

7 
6 
15 
21 
8 
7 
5 



u 



18* 
18 

8 

14 

19 

4 

8» 
6 



Sq.Feet 



2j 



21 



2| 



10 
10 

a 

3 

a 

9 

10 

3 

3 
8 
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4,085 
280 



4,865 



888} 
4,017 

604 
1,526 
1,216 

512 
1,249} 

120 



Cu. Feet. 



12,493 



1,436 

182 

1,059 



2,627 



1,340 

324 

1,425 



3,089 



848 



167} 
836 



508} 



180 
25 

86g 

249g 
180 
166J 
338 

42f 
249g 
157} 



1.674} 



Upper Story — continued. 

Arch-work oyer door and window 
ways, with brick and chanam 

Inside. 
Outside. 

Cornice work in brick and chunam - 



22 whole and two half Doric columns, 
with 3 granite slabs in each, and 
plastering - - . - - 

Centre. 

Projection of closets. 

Terracing with brick on edge jelly, 
two courses tiles, and plastering, as 
usual --.*-. 

School-room interior. 

Dressing rooms, closet, and verandah. 

Entablature. 

Rooms and closet exterior. 

Rear wall, school-room. 

Raised wall, school-room. 

Dies of parapet. 

Pediment. 

Plastering with fine chunam • 

Inside. 

11 exterior doors and windows. 

Exterior. 

Moulding cornices, ground floor, with 
fine chunam .... 

Inside. 

27 exterior doors and windows. 
Exterior, including pediment. 

Moulding cornices, upper story, with 
fine chunam .... 

16 spaces, balustrade parapet, between 
columns, including base and capi- 
tals ; 146 banisters ... 

28 spaces, balustrade parapet, between 
dies of yerandah, terrace parapets, 
including base and capitals; 272 
balusters - . - . - 

24 spaces, ditto, of raised sohool-room 
parapets, including base and capi- 
tals, 225 balusters - - - 

65 urns oyer dies, constructing with 
brick and chunam, and moulding - 

Hire of scaffolding materials and sun- 
dries ------ 



jRi» c» p» 



-26 



-26 



16 - - 



per c. ftet 



» 



eadi 



21 - - 



5 - - 



•/. 



7 - - 



7 - - 



3 8- 



Carpbntbr's Work: 

6 beams, rooms ground floor. 

2 ditto, yerandah. 
32 joists, porte cochere, and centre 

verandah. 
114 joists, side verandahs, and rooms. 
144 joists, rooms. 
Bressummer, upper verandah. 

8 beams, upper rooms. 
16 joists, centre verandah. 
114 joists, side verandahs, and rooms. 
189 joists, upper room. 

Wrought teak timber for the above - 



B3 



3 8- 

8 8- 
5 - - 



99 



99 



p.* 



I 99 

each 



Rs. 



Rs. a. p. 
64 6 -- 



78 10 9 



846 - - 



916 10 4 



624 10 4 



188 14 2 



216 3 S 



lite 14 - 



288 - - 

196 14 - 

325 - - 

250 - - 



10,355 12 6 



2 8- 



p' cubic ft. 



4,185 10 - 
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Hanoraiidum of the probable Expense of building an Upper Roomed Schocd at Boj^peitmkf kc, — cantmued^ 



Length. 



9 

9 
9 

6 
6 
5 

9 

9 
9 
6 
6 

4 

4 



Breadth. 



3 



8J 
3 

4 
3 



H 

3 

3i 

3 



2* 



Height. 



Sq. Feet. 



Ctt. Feet. 



6,700 
5,600 



6,600 



Carpenter*f Work^ continued, 

20 pair teak panel and Venetian doors, 
ground floor .... 

3 pair - ditto - - . , 

4 pair - ditto - - . - 

1 pair Venetian windows 

1 pair - ditto • - - . 
4 pair - ditto - - - - 

17 pair teak panel and Venetian doors, 

Qpper story 

4 - - ditto . - - . 
4 • - ditto - - 

2 - - ditto, Venetian windows - 
4 - - - - ditto . . - 

4 teakwood door guards 

14 teakwood glazed attic windows 



Painting : 

Wood -oiling beams and joists of 
ground floor with three eoati 

Painting brestsnmmer beams and joists 
with three coats wbite paint and 
linseed oil - - - - - 

Painting Venetian doors and windows 
with three coats, lead colour paint 
and linseed oil • 

Wear and tear of brushes and sundries 



Staircase: 

2 teakwood staircases, with 26 steps, 
hand-rail, and tamed banisters, 
wood-oiling, &c. complete for front 
verandah, about - • - • 

2 teakwood staircases, with 22 steps, 
and landing hand-rail and plan 
banisters, and painting with lead 
colour paint, complete, about 



Us. a. 

31 8 
27 8 
22 10 



16 12 - 

31 8 - 

27 8 - 

23 10 - 

18 6 - 

16 12 - 

7 - - 

8 12 - 



2 8- 



2 10 - 



per pair - 


630 


- 


» 


82 


8 


99 


94 


8 


l> 


23 


10 


}9 


21 


- 


}f 


63 


— 


99 


535 


8 


99 


110 


- 


n 


94 


8 


f» 


36 


12 


» 


63 


- 


each 


28 


— 


9< 


122 


8 



Rs. a. p. 



lU. 



1 8 - per'/c 



» 



79 



400 - - each 



160 - - 



I 



99 



6,090 8 - 



86 8 - 





137 8 


" 




170 10 


— 


- 


20 - 


- 


Ri. 


413 10 


- 


- 


800 - 


- 




820 - 


- 


Rs. 

• 


1,120 - 


- 



Bricklayer's work 

Carpenter's works 
Ditto, staircases 



Painting 



SuMliABY. 



125. 6,000 8 
1,120 - 



Rs. 



Us, a. p, 
10,356 12 6 



7,210 8 - 
413 10 - 



17,079 14 6 



Madras, Mount Road, 
» October 1855. 



(signed) Henry Osthtider. 
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From C. F. Chamiar, Esq., Officiating Secretary, Member of the Corresponding Committee 
of (he Church Missionary Society, to A. J, Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public 
Instruction. 

Sir, 

In reference to the 2d para, of your letter, dated 12th iMtaat, I hare the bononr, by 
desire of the Committee, to state, that in accepting the Harris legacy, the Church Missionary 
Society pledged kself to provide and permanently maintain a acbool establishment, and that 
the contmuance of the Harris School may therefore be said to be inseparable from tbat of 
the Society itself. The Committee trust that this will afford a sufficient guarantee to the 
Government for the permanence of the institutions. 

I have, be, 
Madras, (signed) C. F. Chamier^ 

23 November 1866. Officiating Secretary, M. C. C. C. M. S. 



2. 



PAPERS referred to in Madras Public (Education) Despatch, dated 

13 May 1857, No. 37, Para. 9. 



II. 

Madms. 



(No. 1585.) 

Para. I. With the foregoing letter the Director of Public Instruction submits No. 38. 

an application from the Madras Corresponding Committee of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society for a grant in aid of building and furnishing a school-house to 
be erected in the immediate vicinity of Triplicane, and designed solely for the 
instruction of Mahomedans. 

2. The estimated cost of the building, including the purchase of the ground, 
is about 23,000 rupees ; and as the Committee expect to have placed at their 
disposal towards its erection funds to the extent of 1 6,000 rupees, they solicit 
a grant from Government of 7>000 rupees to supply the deficit. 

3. The Right Honourable the Governor in Coimcil concurs in the views of the 
Director as to the great importance of the object contemplated by the Com- 
mittee ; and as that officer considered that the sum allowed for grants in aid 

for the current official year will be more than sufficient to provide for all the ^ 

grants for which he has as yet received, or is likely to receive, applications, his 
Lordship in Council is pleased^ on Mr. Arbuthnot's recommendation, to accede 
to the request of the Committee. He accordingly authorises the disbursement 
to them of the sum of seven thousand rupees (7,000), they having pledged 
themselves to comply with the stipulated conditions under which such grants 
are made. 

(signed) Geo. Taylor^ 
Fort St. George, Acting Deputy Secretary to Government. 

17 December 1855. 



Extract, Public Letter from Fort St. George, dated 1 1 February (No. 1 of 1 856). 

Para. 74. The Director of Public Instruction laid before us a memorial from in Diary to Con., 
certain native inhabitants of Honore, praying for a grant in aid towards the ^^ i>ecember 1855, 
expenses of an Anglo -vernacular school, which they proposed to establish at 
that station. 

75. Towards the support of the school the memorialists had raised subscrip- 
tions amounting to about 50 rupees per mensem> and a grant in aid to the 
same amount was solicited. 

76. The rules under which such grants are made would preclude a compli- 
ance with the memorialist's prayer, in the absence of a report in favour of the 
grant from a Government Inspector; as, however, the Director was unable to 
depute an Inspector to Honore at an early date, and we were unwilling to 
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Madras* discourage the eflforts already made for the establishment of a school in that 

zillah^ we have, on Mr. Arbuthnot's recommendation, authorised the acting 
collector of Canara to disburse to the trustees of the school a sum equal to 
such monthly sum as the subscriptions actually paid each month might amount 
to, on being informed by them that they had engaged a competent master, and 
that the school was in operation. 

^^. This aid, we obserred, would be given for one year, and its continuance 
would depend on the report of the Government Inspector. 



Extract, Fort St. George, Public Diary to Consultation of 1 1 December 1866. 

Received the following Letter. 

(No. 6 1 .) 

From A. J. Arhuthnot, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, to the 
Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir, 
Para. 1. I have the honour to submit, for the consideration of the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council, the annexed copy of a letter, under date 
the 6th instant, from the Moofty Sudr Ameen of Honore, forwarding a memo- 
rial from certain native inhabitants of that zillah, praying for a grant in aid 
towards the expenses of a school which they propose to establish at Honore. 

2. It will be observed that the memorialists have raised subscriptions towards 
the support of the school, amounting to about fifty rupees (50) per mensem, 
and that they seek a grant in aid to the same amount. According to the strict 
letter of the grant-in-aid rules, the aid sought should not be granted until a 
Government Inspector shall have reported on the eflSciency of the teacher, and 
his competency to instruct pupil teachers, the specific purposes for which aid 
is applied for, being the provision of the salary of the teachers, and of stipends 
for the pupil teachers ; but as I see no prospect of being able to depute an 
Inspector to Honore at an early date, and as the memorialists will probably 
be unable to engage a teacher until they are apprised of the decison passed on 
their application, I beg to recommend that the prayer of their memorial be 
complied with, and that the Acting Collector of Canara may be authorised to 
pay the tiTistees of the school a sum equal to such monthly sum as the sub- 
scriptions actually paid each month may amount to, on being informed by 
them that they have engaged a competent master, and that the school is in 
operation. 

3. The continuance of this grant will, of course, depend on the report of the 
Government Inspector. I may add, that this application is, with one exception, 
the only one I have received from a native community since the publication 
of the grant-in-aid rules. It was submitted shortly after the rules were pub- 
lished ; but, at my suggestion, the original application was revised. It had been 
my intention to visit Honore for the purpose of conferring with the memorialists 
on various points connected with their projected school, but I was prevented 
frt)m doing so by a long and tedious illness, which detained me much longer 
than I had intended to remain at Mangalore. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) A. J. Arbuthnot, 

Director of Public Instruction. 

Office of the Director of Public Instruction, 
Calicut, 22 November 1855. 
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To A. J* Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public Instruction. 
Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 2Sth September last, 
and in conformity with the requisition therein contained^ beg to forward herewith a revised 
memorial, applying tor aid towards the establishment of an Anglo-vernacular school at 
this station. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) Emayet Alii Khan, 
Honore, 6 November 1865. Moofty Sudr Ameen. 



Madras. 



To A. J. Arbuthnotj Esq., Director of Public Instruction. 

The respectful Memorial of the Native Inhabitants of the District of Honore, dated 

12th September 1855. 

Showeth, 
That your memorialists have long felt the want of a regular institution in this district 
for the education of their children in the English and vernacular languages. 

2. That your memorialists often thought of establishing an English school at this place, 
but as often gave up the idea for want of aid from without. 

3. That the want of an English school at this place having attracted the attention of the 
present Judge and Sub-collector, these gentlemen have opened one at their own expense 
since the last three months, where the boys could be initiated in the rudiments of the 
English language. 

4. Now that your notification invites applications for grants in aid of schools for the 
extension and improvement of the secular education of the people, your memorialists 
eagerly embrace the present opportunity to further their object. 

6. That your memorialists trust that the existence of an English school at Mangalore 
aided by Government, will not be considered to supersede the necessity of one being 
established at this station, the centre of North Canara, but that the same reasons which 
actuated the Government in making this a detached district for the convenience of the 
inhabitants, will weigh with them in the matter of this institution. 

6. That the sums already raised by your memorialists for maintaining a regular Anglo- 
vernacular school at this place, amount to little more than 50 rupees monthly, as per list 
herewith submitted ; and they entertain every hope that the Government grant in aid will 
not fall short of this sum, as they depend on this amount for the attainment of the object 
in view« 

7. That the specific purposes for which the grant is solicited are, the payment of the 
salary of a schoolmaster, and the provision of stipend for pupil teachers. 

8. That a fee of two annas is proposed to be exacted from every pupil sent by the sub- 
scribers, and one rupee from every pupil sent by non-subscribers. 

0. That your memorialists intend to procure a schoolmaster from Bangalore, on a salary 
of 50 rupees per month, and one or more pupil teachers, with reference to the number of 
the pupils, on salaries of 15 and 10 rupees. 

10. That it is the desire of your memorialists that the course of instruction to be given 
to the pupils should comprise a knowledge of grammar, English composition, translation 
from Canarese into English, and vice versd, history, geography, arithmetic, and algebra. 

11. That two of your memorialists, viz., Mr. B. V. D'Rozario, sheristadar of the zillah 
court, and Annapiya Tahsildar, of Honore, are prepared to act as trustees of the school, 
to undertake its general superintendence, and to be responsible for its permanence for 
five years. 

1 2. That your memorialists will also be prepared to subject the school to the inspection 
of a Government inspector. 

13. Your memorialists, therefore, respectfully solicit your Honor will be pleased to 
submit this their application to Government, and recommend a grant in aid of the school 
to be established at this place, and your memorialists, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 

(signed) Emayet Alii Khan, Moofty Sudr Ameen. 

Z. S. jRozario, Mo<»i8iff. 
B. V. D*Rozario, Sheristadar, 
and 20 others. 
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List of Subsoribers to the Anglo- Vernacular School proposed to be established at Honore. 



Names of Sabaeribers. 



Principal Sndr Ameeiii T. Soondra Charloo 
Moofty Hunayet Ally Khan Sahib 
Sircy Sudr Ameen Ouoapaya 
HoDore Moonsiff, L. S. Rozario • 
Bhotenl Mooniiff Hanjen . . - 
Coomptah MoonaifP Appiya - • . 
Caodapore Mooosfff, Lnxmy Namlah - 
Loopah Moonaiff Vencalaabiya 
Bilghy Moonsiff Shantaya ... 
TahBildar of Honore Annapah 
Tahsildar of Sircy Mlnighenhiya - 
Coart Sheristadar, B. Y. Rozario 
Head Writer, J. Femaiides • - • 
Moonshy Munghl«h Bow - . • 
Nazir Syed Ahmed .... 
NazirAonapa . • • . . 
Ci?il necord Keeper, Ramchendriya . 

Ditto, Bhanapa .... 
Criminid Record Keeper, Gokura Soobrow 

Ditto, Sham Bow .... 
Writer Mui^oonathiya ... 

Goveroment Vakeel, Lnxnriah 
Reverend Emmanael Pachico 
Constanico Femandes . - • - 
HuBsoor Mungheshya ... 

Head Gomastah, Annapa ... 
Gomaatah Mungheshia . • . 
Qomasta Ram Row .... 

Ditto Narrain Row .... 

Ditto Narnapa .... 

Ditto Vencateahiya - - . • 

Ditto Ranga Rar . . . • 



Amooat 

of 
Monthly 

Snb- 
acriptioii. 



8 
8 
2 
S 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 



8 



8 



8 



- 8 

- 8 

- 8 

- 8 



Namaa of Sabseribers. 



of 
Monthly 

Sab- 
acriptloo. 



Gomasta Vencat Rar 

Ditto Vittal Ray . - . 

Ditto Aoantaya . . - 

Ditto Ramachendriya 

Ditto Shaik lamal - . - 
JewabnaviB Guersapa Soobrow • 
Gomestah Ganapaya - - - 
Vakeel Moordeahevar Soobrow - 

Ditto Munjoonathlya 

Ditto Santapa ... 

Ditto Rowlaya ... 

Ditto Kristnaya * . . 

Ditto Ganapaya • • • 
Head Writer, A. F. Nazareth - 
Writer, John D'Sylva 

Ditto, J. F. Printt 
Commiasariat Writer, Anantba 
l^look Sheriatador Nelcantapa • 
Shopkeeper, Shabaya Sbetty 

Ditto, Ram Shetty 
Shroff Naraaapa . - • 
Writer, L. P. Femandes - 
Moonahy Shantaya - • - 
Gomaatah Kriatnaya - - - 
licavnt Gopal Kriatna 
Ameea Loxuriah - • • 
Duffadar Baatran Macliadoo •• 
Head Maistry, John Machodo - 
Cutwal'a Gomaatah Ramapa 
Band Pandoomngapa 
D. F. Texeira - • - - 



- 8 

- 8 

- 8 

- 8 

- 8 

- 8 

- 8 
1 - 

- 8 

- 8 

- 8 

- 8 
^ 8 

- 8 

- 8 

- 8 

- 8 

- 8 

- 8 

- 8 

- 8 



1 - 

- 4 

1 - 

- 8 



(No. 1547.) 

Para, 1. With his letter above recorded, the Director of Public Instruction 
submits a memorial from certain native inhabitants of Honore, prapng for a 
grant in aid towards the expenses of an Anglo-vernacular school which they 
propose to establish at that station. 

2. Towards the support of the school the memorialists^ it appears, have 
raised subscriptions amounting to about 50 rupees per mensem, and a grant 
in aid to the same amount is now solicited. 

3. The rules under which such grants are made would preclude a compli- 
ance with the memorialists* prayer, in the absence of a report in favour of the 
grant from a Government inspector ; as, however, the Director is unable to 
depute an inspector to Honore at an early date, and the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council is unwilling to discourage the efforts already made ibr 
the establishment of a school in that zillah, he is pleased, on Mr. Arbuthnot's 
recommendation, to authorise the Acting Collector of Canara to disburse to 
the trustees of the school a sum equal to such monthly sum as the subscriptions 
actually paid each month may amount to, on being informed by them that 
they have engaged a competent master, and that the school is in operation. 

4. This aid will be given for one year^ and its continuance will dex>end on the 
report of the Govemmeut inspector. 

Fort St. Gecnrge^ 

8 December 18&5. 
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PAPERS referred to in Madras Public (Educational) Despatch, dated 

2 December 1857, No. 69. 



Public Department, 27 June (No. 12) 1857. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

Honourable Sirs, 
In para. 17 of your Despatch, No. 37, of 1857, your Honourable Court, with 
reference to your previously expressed disapproval of the employment of per- 
sons in holy orders in connexion with Government education in India, desire 
that this order may be strictly adhered to. 

2. We have the honour to lay before you the accompanying copies of Minute by the Right 
minutes recorded by us on the subject. Some doubt was at first entertained ^ted^al jTmrisS?' 
as to whether your Honourable Court's prohibitory order was not restricted to Minute by the Hon! 
chaplains ; but we now understand it to apply to all persons in holy orders, and Y'J^^^ ^'^'fui? 
shaU act on this understanding in making future appointments. We solicit, R*solution^ated * 
however, permission, for the reasons stated in the minutes, to retain the Rev. 27 June 1867. 
Messrs. Percival and Gundert in their present employments. 

We have, &c. 

Fort St. George, (signed) Harris. 

27 June 1857. Walter Elliot. 



Minute by the Right Honourable the President, dated 25 June 1857. 

The Honourable Court have in their Despatch, No. 37, dated 13 May 1857, 
just received, expressed their disapproval of the employment of ministers of 
religion in the educational department. 

This subject has lately been brought before Government by the Director of 
Public Instruction, and he strongly urges a reconsideration of the Honourable 
Court's instructions. 

I had previously considered the prohibition of the Honourable Court to be 
mainly confined to chaplains, but the terms of their late Despatch appear to 
me more general, and to prohibit ministers of religion of any class from being 
in any way employed in the Government scheme of education. 

If this construction be correct, I cannot but, with all deference, express 
regret at the conclusion to which the Honourable Court has deemed it advisable 
to come. 

It is, however, necessary to receive accurate information on this point as 
soon as possible, and I therefore propose that the question as it now stands in 
this presidency should be referred for distinct order from the Honourable 
Court. 

I think the instructions referred to are, as I have said above, to be 
regretted: — 

1 . Because it will deprive the department of its best officers, both as to 
acquirements and as to character, and of men who, under present circum- 
stances, cannot be replaced. 

2. Because, if it is hoped by this measure to avoid the charge of pro- 
selytism on the part of Government, 1 believe it will altogether fail in its 
object. 

With regard to the first point, the ministers of religion are best informed in the 
habits and customs of the peoj^e ; they take more interest in their intellectual 
development ; they are better acquainted with the vernaculars, than any other 
persons who might be procured. 
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Madras. I put the Company's civil officers out of the question, because it is unad- 

visable to employ them in the inferior grades of the department^ even as in- 
spectors, for opportunities for advancement so soon occur after appointment^ 
that, as experience has shown, they become desirous of leaving in a very 
short time. 

We have only two ministers of religion now employed in the department, 
the Rev. Mr. Percival, professor of vernacular literature in the Presidency Col- 
lege, and registrar to the senate of the university, and the Rev. Dr. Gundert, 
inspector of schools in Canara and Malabar. 

Both these gentlemen give up their time exclusively to the educational de- 
partment, and are not occupied with religious duties. Neither could be 
replaced at all, so far as my information goes, and their loss would be most 
damaging to the efficiency of the department. 

I therefore hope that the Honourable Court will see reasons to permit the 
continuance of these two gentlemen in the educational department. 

There are, however, other ministers who, though not employed by Govern- 
ment, have been introduced as members of the senate of the university, and 
it must be determined whether these are to be excluded. If so, I would point 
out that a most serious blow would be given to the grant in aid system, and 
the adoption of such a course would inevitably separate a lai^e number of 
schools and colleges from the Government scheme^ 

With respect to the second point mentioned, I have said this course would 
fail in preventing the charge of proselytism. I believe that Government 
cannot avoid that charge whatever course it may adopt, and the present crisis 
fully shows that this is to be expected. The suspicion is not brought forward 
by the people ; the acts of Government are not looked on by them in that 
light ; but the cry is raised by a few ill-disposed men, who are stirred up by 
unprincipled Europeans, for the purpose of creating opposition to the Govern- 
ment. These men would not be satisfied, even if the Government were to 
. teach nothing but the present Brahminism and would discover some objec- 
tions which would be converted into attempts to undermine the religion of the 
people. 

I am no advocate for unnecessarily arousing suspicion, and I would avoid 
employing ministers of religion in all cases in which the efficiency of the de- 
partment would not be injured ; but I believe a Christian and civilised Govern- 
ment must, whatever it may do, run some risk of being unjustly accused of 
proselytism in its attempts to educate a heathen race, and that the main point 
is to procure the best men for the purpose, without reference to the charges 
and surmises and insinuations which the ill-disposed vnil bring, whatever may 
be done. 

(signed) Harris. 

Government House, 
25 June 1857. 



Minute by the Honourable Walter Elliot^ Esq., dated 25 June 1867. 

The peculiar character of the languages of Southern India renders them 
difficult of acquirement, and this reason, as well as the little inducement to 
cultivate them for the sake of the matter they contain, has restricted their cul- 
tivation to persons who are stimulated by motives of duty or necessity. 

Hence it happens that the only vernacular scholars are found among mem- 
bers of the civil service and missionaries, and principally among the latter. 

The professor of vernacular Uterature is an eminent Tamil scholar. He has 
altogether withdrawn from clerical duties ; the bishop has taken away his 
licence ; he devotes his whole time to scholastic pursuits, and if he should be 
pronounced disqualified by reason of his calling, it would be impossible to sup- 
ply his place. 

In like manner Dr. Gundert has obtained a thorough critical knowledge of 
the Talava and Malayalum languages of the western coast, such as has never 
been acquired by any other European scholars (if we except his brother mis* 
sionaries, Mr. Moegling and the late Dr. Weigle, who, before he came to India, 
had filled the chair of the Sanscrit professor at Bonn). 

Dr. Gundert 
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Dr. Gundert has coDsented to withdraw entirely from missionary labour 
whilst engaged in the service of the department of education, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that we should look in vain for a man of like qualifications 
to replace him. 

I should strongly deprecate any interference with these appointments, on the 
ground of their intrinsic fitness and excellence. Of course the Honourable 
Court's instructions would be attended to carefully hereafter. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the natives of this country, all at least who 
are capable of forming an opiaion, understand perfectly well that the Govern- 
ment has no intention whatever of interfering with their religious belief All 
thinking men understand perfectly well the principles of toleration on which 
the Government of India is conducted. It will always be an easy matter to 
stir up a cry of proselytism among the ignorant multitude, without the shadow 
of a foundation to support it, just as it is easy to get up a cry of " No popery ** 
among people much more advanced in knowledge and civilization than Hindus 
or Mahomedans. The experiment succeeded here, as well in 1806, when no 
missionary was allowed to set foot in the country, as it has done half a century 
later, when all restrictions have been withdrawn. 

I trust sincerely that the removal of the two gentlemen now labouring so 
beneficially in the education department will not be insisted upon, and that the 
Government will be left free to exercise its discretion in the selection of its 
agents, on the understanding that clerical candidates are, as a general rule, to 
be refused admission into this branch of the service. 



n. 

Madras. 



(signed) Walter Elliot 



(No. 852.) 



, Resolvedy That copies of the foregoing minutes be forwarded to the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors. 



Fort St. George, 
27 June 1857- 



(signed) D. G. Carmickael, 

Deputy Secretary to Government. 



4. 



PAPERS referred to in Madras Public (Education) Despatch, dated 

1 September 1858, (No. 47) f paras. 5 and 6. 



Extract Public Letter from Fort St. George, (No. 23), dated 9 August 1866. 

2. With his letter of the 26th March last, the Director of Public Instruction 
submitted one from Mr. G. N. Taylor, sub-collector of Rajahmundry, reporting 
on the state and progress of the vernacular schools established in the three 
Delta talooks of the sub-division under our orders, as reported in paras. 2 and 
12 of our Despatch, No. 19, of 1855. 

3. These institutions, it will be seen, consist of 55 village schools, supported 
by the voluntary contributions of the people ; two tahsil schools, the head 
masters of which are paid by Government ; six summut or pergunnah schools 
of which the head masters are likewise paid by Government ; and a normal 
class for training village teachers at Nursapoor. 

4. The attendance at the several schools, which in April 1855 was 112, had 
risen to 1,422 lads at the close of the half-year; and this, at the time of Mr. 
Taylor's report, had increased to 1,680. From the institution of the normal 
class in December 1854 to October 1855, 85 village teachers had been under 
instruction, of whom 63 are now engaged in the work of tuition in the 
schools. 
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BCadraff. 



Fifty copies of Hub 
report were for- 



the 2l8t ultimo. 



6. The instruction embraces reading, writing, grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic; and the pupils of the summut and tahseel schools explain the 
meanings of the more advanced works in Teloogoo, and are stated to have made 
considerable progress in geography and arithmetic. 

6. LfOoking to the short period during which the experiment has been tried, 
and to the necessarily imperfect agency employed, we concurred with the 
Director in opinion, that the result both as regarded the tahseel, summut^ and 
Tillage schook was, on the whole, satisfactory and encouraging, and that very 
great credit was due to Mr. Taylor for what had been already accomplished. 

7. We also approved of the proposal to print Mr* Taylor's report for circu- 
Md d Eld ^*^^^ among the Inspectors and Collectors of the several districts, with the view 

T^ the Bteamef of of ascertaining how far it would be practicable to introduce the Rajahmundry 

" '^ system into other districts, with any Modifications that might be necessary. 

We thought, however, that Mr. Taylor*s memorandum of 24th November 1854 
should be printed and circulated at the same time, as serving more fully to 
elucidate his view and mode of proceeding. 

8. We agreed with Mr. Arbuthnot that it was not advisable to disturb existing 
arrangements in the Rajahmundry sub-collectorate, although they might not 
be strictly in accordance with the educational scheme recently sanctioned by 
the Supreme Government. We approved of the proposal to provide for a con- 
tinuance of the present summut schools there by a reduction in the amount 
that would otherwise be available for the estabUshment of sub-assistant in- 
spectors and talook schools in the entire district. 

9. We likewise approved of the entertainment by the Director in the Educa- 
tional Department, of Mr. Ager, whom Mr. Taylor had brought out from 
England for the Nursapoor school, and authorised the reimbursement to Mr. 
Taylor of the expense he had incurred in getting out that gentleman, amount- 
ing to 1,080 rupees. 



Letter from, (No. 
19), dated 24 April 
1805. 

(2 and 12). Im- 
proyement of yer- 
nacular yiUage 
schools in the Delta 
talooks of the Ba- 
jahmundry district 



Extract Public Letter to Fort St. George, (No. 22), dated 11 March 1857- 

2. The plan proposed by the sub -collector, Mr. G. N. Taylor, was suggested 
by the desire, expressed by the inhabitants of many villages in the sub-col- 
lectorate, to secure the advantages of education for their children, for which 
object they proposed that a small assessment should be imposed on their land 
in addition to the existing demands. Mr. Taylor proposed, that the contribu- 
tions thus provided being appropriated to the payment of the masters of village 
schools, or of samut schools, or schools for circles of villages, the expense of 
certain tehsili schools of a superior order, and of the requisite superintendence, 
should be defrayed by Government. 

3. Restricting the measures in the first instance to the three Delta talooks of 
the sub-collectorate, you have, besides granting 980 rupees for school-houses, 
books, and sundries, authorised an expenditure of 210 rupees per mensem for 
the payment of an Inspector, and of two classes of superior schoolmasters, 
one, if not both of which will, according to the explanations of Mr. Taylor, 
combine the duties of schoolmasters and of visitors of the vernacular schools 
under the Inspector. It is intended that this latter officer shall be partially 
employed in the translation and preparation of vernacular school books, and in 
the examination and training of masters for the samut and village schools. 

4. We concur in the commendations bestowed by you on Mr. Taylor, for his 
laudable efforts to promote education in his district. We approve the experi- 
mental adoption of his scheme, which, in its general features, is similar to the 
system of hulkabundee schools, now in course of introduction, with highly 
satisfactory prospects of success into various districts in the North Western 
Provinces. We shall look forward with much interest to the result of the trial 
in this case, in the hope that it may form the commencement of a general 
sjTStem of improved vernacular education throughout your Presidency. 
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No. 11. 

SsLRcnoNS from the Records of the Madras Government. — No. 26. Papers 
relating to the Establishment of Village Vernacular Schools in the Sub- 
division of Rajahmundry* 



II. 



(No. 119.) 

From G. N. Taylor ^ Esq., Sub-Collector in Charge of Rajahmundry, to Walter 
Elliot^ Esq., Commissioner for the Northern Circars, Vizagapatam. 

Sir, 
Para. 1. Thb establishment of an English and vernacular school at the head 
quarters of the sub-division, and of branch schools at the large towns of Palcole, 
Penoogondah, and Auchunta, all of which are supported by local subscriptions 
raised on the spot, has attracted the attention of the inhabitants of many of 
the neighbouring villages, and of substantial farmers who frequent the markets 
of those places, or repair on business to the court and the cutehery at 
Nursapoor. 

2. Having observed the method of instruction, the eagerness and attention 
of the scholars, and remarked its superiority as compared with the loose 
unsystematic way of teaching adopted by the village bramins, the desire has 
been produced to secure for their children also the benefits of education ; and 
I have received many applications for the establishment of primary vernacular 
village schools. 

3. I have the honour to forward for your consideration a list * of the villages * No. 1. 
whose inhabitants have come forward of their own accord to solicit our assis- 
tance in the object they have in view. 

4. They propose to defray the cost of maintaining these schools by a fixed 
annual addition to the beriz, or demand of their village, which would be made 
at the jummabundy, and would form a permanent allowance like those to the 
village officers^ and would be applied solely for educational purposes. 

5. The plan thus proposed appears to me to be open to less objection than 
any that could be devised under present circumstances, and until a general 
and comprehensive system of public instruction is set on foot by the Govern- 
naent. The population of these villages is almost purely agricultural, and it is 
but fair that the whole body of ryots should contribute towards the support 
of an institution that would be available for all alike, and the expense is so 
trifling that it would fall very lightly on each individual member of the com* 
munity. The influential head men would have the direction and apportionment 
of this as well as of every other item of the joint rent, and its distribution would 
be regulated under the same checks which are found to prevent abuse with 
regard to other fixed allowances. 

6. It might be thought more desirable to leave ^he people to settle a matter 
of this ki nd among themselves without any interference on the part of Govern- 
ment — if, it may perhaps be said, they are desirous to subscribe for a school, 
let them collect the money and' appoint a master ; but from my experience of 
the native character, and from frequent conferences I have held with those of 
the ryots who most desire this particular improvement, I am satisfied that 
voluntary contributions, properly so called, without the direction and sanction 
of authority, can never be looked for, and that the project would instantly fall 
to the ground if left to the uncontrolled management, even of the most expe* 
rienced among them. The fact is, that in matters of education we have left the 
people too long alone, and it seems to me that when we find them eager and 
willing to assess themselves for their own improvement, we ought to take 
advantage of this fiirst effort towards social progress^ in the most legitimate way . 
Ihat presents itself. 

7. It is essential that the proposal should emanate from the village itself, and 
the amount to be so applied fixed by the inhabitants^ who^ in a body^ should 
he required to signify their assent to the arrangement. 
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8. You will remark, that the villages enumerated in the accompanying list 
belong to the Mogultoor talook only, but the ryots of other talooks have also 
applied to me, without making definite proposals, and I have no doubt that 
when the arrangement is once sanctioned there will be applications from many 
villages in every talook in the district. 

9. In many instances the amount subscribed will be insufficient to provide 
a separate and distinct school for each village, but when this is the case the 
most central of a knot of villages can be chosen, and their combined funds 
assigned for the support of one school for the use of all. Where the common 
village schools already exist one master or inspector might be appointed to visit 
each in turn ; in this way I feel confident that a very great deal may be done 
for the gradual improvement of the whole population. It will be necessary to 
satisfy ourselves of the competence of those masters to teach, to point out 
to them the method we desire to be adopted, and to provide such books and 
papers as may appear to be best suited to convey sound and useful instruction. 
These can be determined by a committee, under the direction of the Collector 
or his subordinates, and I have no doubt that in this way we shall carry the 
natives with us. 

10. The most thriving communities will naturally be foremost in the march 
of improvement, and, as might be expected, the ryots of those villages which 
have, already benefited by the anicut are the first to come forward to beg 
permission to contribute towards the expense of their children's education. 
The spread of sound vernacular instruction throughout the district may even- 
tually be not the least among the indirect effects of our works of irrigation. 

11. I need not, however, pursue the subject further ; knowing the deep 
interest you take in the cause of native improvement, and the importance you 
attach to the introduction of a sound and efficient system of education into 
this district in particular, I feel sure that if my present proposition should not 
meet with your entire concurrence, you will devise some other method of 
carrying out the object in view. 



Rajahmundry District, Cocanada, 
1 August 1854. 



I have, &c. 

(signed) G. N. Taylor, 

Sub-collector in Charge. 



Revenue Depart- 
ment, 1 Aug. 1654. 



(No. io6.) 

From Walter Elliot, Esq., Commissioner for the Northern Cb-cars, to Sir H. C. 
Montgomery^ Bart., Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir, 
Para. 1 . I have the honour to submit the accompanying copy of a letter from 
the Sub-collector in Charge of Rajahmundry, reporting the anxiety of the 
people in several parts of the Delta talooks to obtain the means of education 
for their children, and soliciting permission to give eflfect to a scheme suggested 
by themselves. 

2. The establishment of an English and vernacular school at the head 
quarters of the sub -division, with branches in three other large towns, appear 
to have excited a general interest on the subject of education, and given rise 
to several applications for teachers, the villagers themselves offering to bear the 
expense. 

3. The applications included in Mr. Taylor's list are confined to the Mogul- 
toor talook, and are no less than 24 in number. They are represented as 
having been made by the inhabitants of their own accord, and it is added that 
applications have been received from other talooks to the same effect. 

4. The ryots propose to contribute to this object by a voluntary assessment 
distributed upon the whole village, on the same principle as that for the allow- 
ances to village officers^ and forming, like the latter, an annual addition to the 
public demand. 

6. The 
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5. The sums proposed to be raised, as stated in the margin,* 
however, are in most, if not in all instances, inadequate to secure 
the services of qualified teachers. Mr. Taylor, therefore, proposes, 
where they are small, to group several villages together, and provide 
one school for them in the most central situation ; but it is ques- 
tionable whether the inconvenience of the distance to most of the 
parties interested would not prove a serious obstacle to the success 
of such an arrangement. 



6. The principle of self-assessment for public objects has always prevailed 
in the Circars, and was prohibited in consequence of the improper purposes 
to which the funds so raised were applied. The present is the first instance 
in which it has been proposed to use it for a praiseworthy end, but it is liable 
to the objection, that the cess being levied on the whole body of cultivators, 
persons deriving no benefit from the schools will have to contribute equally 
with those who do, and that in such arrangements the wishes of the poorer 
members of the community are little consulted. It would certainly be more 
desirable to see communities coming forward with voluntary subscriptions, and 
carrying out their plans without the interference of the Government officers ; 
but past experience, and the present state of native feeling, influenced as it is 
by long continued habits of dependence, forbid such anticipations at present. 
Where, therefore, an earnest desire has been manifested for instruction, as 
in this instance, it is incumbent on the Government to see that the movement 
is turned to good account, and to supply such assistance as will ensure 
a favourable result. I recommend, therefore, that the Sub-collector in charge 
may be authorised, in the first instance, to establish schools in the villages in 
which the largest contributions have been offered, as noted in the 
margin,* and further to engage competent teachers upon salaries of * ^m«geB« 
10 to 15 rupees per mensem, which appear the smallest that would 
offer inducement to qualified persons. The charge for 12 such 
teachers, at an average monthly pay of 12 rupees, would amount to 
1,728 rupees per annum, of which 511 rupees would be available 
from the subscriptions of the villagers, leaving an annual charge of 
1,217 rupees, or a monthly payment of Ms. 101. 6. 8., to be defrayed 
from the education fund. Mr. Taylor's plan seems to contemplate 
a cess on the Government lands only, but I am of opinion that it should be 
extended to all lands. The proportion of enam land in Rajahmundry is very 
large, being nearly as three to four, the lands too being generally of the best 
quality, and I cannot think the holders woulcj object to contribute to such an 
object, if the matter was rightly placed before them. 

7. It is doubtful whether qualified teachers can be procured in the mofussil, 
even for the number of schools restricted as above. Mr. Taylor, however, may 
be instructed to place himself in communication with the governors of the high 
school, for the purpose of obtaining them. I consider it essential to the success 
of an experiment like the present, that care should be taken to select com- 
petent persons at first ; some small additional charge may also be required for 
elementary books. It is, of course, to be understood that children of all 
classes are to be admitted without exception. 

8. I am aware that it will be impossible to establish schools on such a scale 
throughout the country generally ; but I advocate an indulgent consideration 
of the present case, both because of the encouragement which such a novel 
movement deserves, and because it contains the germ of a self-supporting prin- 
ciple which may be fostered into a general system of elementary instrut^tion 
independent of public aid. 

9. Mr. Taylor's efforts in promoting the improvement of the people com- 
mitted to his charge are deserving of all commendation. 
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Commissioner's Office, Vizagapatam, 
4 September 1854. 



I have, &c. 
(signed) Walter Elliot, 

Commissioner. 
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(No. 1102.) 

To Walter Ellioty Esq., Commissioner for the Northern Cii*cars. 
Sir, 

1. I AM directed hy the Right Honourable the Governor in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 4th ultimo. No. 106, with its 
enclosure, from the Sub-collector in charge of Rajahmundry, intimating the 
anxious desire of the inhabitants in the Mogultoor and other talooks in that 
district to obtain for their children the means of education, and soliciting the 
sanction of Government to a scheme projected by the people themselves for 
effecting their purpose. 

2. The scheme, it is observed, comprises the establishment of vernacular 
village schoolB on an improved system of instruction, the cost of maintaining 
them being deivayed from a permanent fund to be formed by a fixed annual 

to iHsB public demand on the village. 



3. Of the incalculable advantage and importance of an improved system of 
village instruction there can be uq doubt, and the Government woi4d be 
disposed to further the object Mr. Taylor has in view. As, however, the 
present plan differs but little from that attempted several years ago, whidi 
failed from the total want of qualified agency, and from the non*existence of 
useful elementary works to place in the hands of the scholars, a similar result^ 
the Government apprehend, ms^ be expected from the scheme now submitted, 
if attempted on any large scale or as a g^ieral measure. 

4. The Government are of opinion that the salaries proposed, of 1 and 
Ifi rupees are insufficient to secure a scfaoolmastier in the lea^t degree qualified, 
or te induce persons to take up the duties land profession of a schoolmaster, 
and they are satisfied from experience that there can be no real improvement 
of the village schools till qualified and improved schoolmasters can be placed in 
them. 

5. Mr. Taylor also proposes a competent inspector. The Government most 
fully agree with him that this officer is necessary to give efficiency to any 
scheme of village education; the services, however, of one possessing the 
required qualifications are not available. 

6. The Government are most willing to afford every encouragement to so 
praisewoFthy an object as that contemplated by the people, and would be glad 
to know how Mr. Taylor proposes to overcome the difficulties above noticed. 

7. In communicating, therefore, these views to him, you will be good enough 
to request Mr. Taylor to submit any further explanations of his plan that they 
may appear to call for, adding to* them any remarks of your own. 

I have, &c. 
Fort St. George, (signed) H. C. Montgomery, 

23 October 1854. Chief Secretary. 



Principle of the 
icheme. 



Mimo^iyjpuic of a Scheme for the Establishment, Encoufagement, and Improvement of 

Village Vernacular Schools. 

1. In the letter from the Chief Secretary to Government forwarded with the Proceedings 
of the Gommtssioner uod^r date the 2d instant/ 1 am desired to submit a furdier explanation 
of the plan for the estabhahment of vernacnlar village schools, proposed in my letter of the 
1st Aus^ust lasty and to state for the information of Government, how I propose to overcome 
the difficulties noticed by them. 

2. I am quite aware that the scheme submitted, if such it may be called, may have 
appeared' to the Government to consist of nothing more than crude suggestions for the 
spread of elementary instruction, perhaps ill-considered and inapplicaole as a general 
measure. But the plan was intended in the first place as an experiment orily, based opon 
what appeared to be a sound fundamental principle: the principle, namely, of self-support 
by those whose children were to benefit by the measure. The novelty of the movement, as 
the Commissioner has styled it, seemed deserving of the instant recognition of the ruling 
power, and I considered that 1 should have been to blame iif I had delayed in bringing it 
to notice. 

3. In 
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3. In the sketch then submitted, I contemplated nothing more than the general improve- Primary object. 
m*ent of the village indigenous schools, leaving for after consideration the establishment of 

a higher class of institution, as the plan should be gradually developed and matured. I 
was uncertain too, as to what general measures might be in contemplation by Government 
for the spread of education, and was desirous, therefore, that any local suggestion of my 
own should fall in with the general scheme. 

4. I wished in the first instance to obtain the sanction of authority for an additional item ^®^^ ^ ^^^•l 
of the village rent, with which the people were willing to assess themselves, belieFving that contnbuUon. 

a cess of this description, fairly distributed upon the land, would not be open to objection, 
and that it would be the only certain method of obtaining permanent local contributions 
from the rural population of this district. 

6. A list was forwarded of the villages which had made definite proposals, varying from Village dffan to to 
10 rupees up to a maximum of 60 rupees, and I proposed to accept the contributions of accepted. 
every village, however small, grouping several together when the amount was too low for 
the salary of a village schoolmaster. This could only have been done with the nmtual 
concurrence of the villagers, and where, as is frequently the case, the villages are but few 
hundred yarfs apart ; for, as the Commissioner has remarked, this arrangement would fail 
altogether if the children had any great distance to go, 

6. Having thus provided funds for the support of every existing indigenous school, I Village school 
contemplated the appointment of one master of a superior clasB, who, reside&t in ^the Inspector, 
largest of a number of villages, should visit or inspect in tunn every school within bis 

charge. It would be his care to see that one .system was pumued througfaoiU, and that 
the village schoolmasters under his supervision were carrying on thenr duties in a satis- 
factory manner. 

7. I mentioned the necessity of procuring individuals of this class possessing the required 

Jualifications, amd suggested, as a temporary measure, that the Callector, as President of a 
/ommittee, might determine the course of study and furnish the necessary supply of books. 
I proposed no scale of salary for these roasters, because I was fully aware of the difficulty 
01 procuring them, and I was not then in a position to nominate any individual competent 
for the task ; but I anticipated that they would be provided exclusively at the Government 
expense, and that in the course of time many would be available. 

5. Such was briefly the outline of the plan submitted : the principle is admitted to be 
sound, and the object of incalculable advantage and importance; it remains therefore to 
consider the propositions made by the Commissioner, and the doubts of the' success of the 
Scheme which have been expressed by the Government. The favourable manner in which 
my proposition has been reviewed by the Commissioner and the Government, encourages 
me to give my views on the subject in detail, and I trust that my remarks and suggestions 
may meet with indulgent consideration, and that no anticipation of failure may prevent an 
attempt — a beginning, being made ; for I am satisfied that the difficulties have only to be 
looked boldly m the face to be gradually, but surely, overcome. 

9. In the dd para, of the Chief Secretary's letter, it is stated that the present plan differs Former sclieme at* 
bnt little from one attempted several years ago, which failed from two causes: 1st, the tempted in this dis* 
total want of qualified agency, and 2dly, from the npn-existence of useful elementary *'«fv ^u* ^*^^*^*f^ 
works; and it is apprehended that a similar result will attend the scheme now submitted. ^^ ® presen 

10. The Government are doubtless fully informed of the causes of failure of former 
schemes for village instruction, but from all that I can learn, by the records in my posses- 
sion, of the former attempt made in this district, nothing can be more different than the 
plan then adopted and the one I now propose. I find that -in the year 1826 the then 
Collector, Mr. Bayard, under instructions received fi'om the Government, established three 
schools, one at Rajuhmundry, another at Cocanada, and a third at Nursapoor ; that the 
schoolmasters were paid nine rupees a month each ; that they were left to carry out their 
own systems ; that they furnished a monthly report showing the number of scholars, and 
the books studied ; that the schools were inspected by nobody, but visited once a year by 
the Collector during the Jummabundy; that these scnools lasted ten years, or until 1^36, 
and tlmt there were 50 scholars in the Nursapoor school when it was abolislied, the school-^ 
master receiving one month's pay as a graiuity. There is clearly no one point of resem- 
blance between this and the proposed systen» ; and I would respectfully submit that the 
state of the school at this place, judging from the number of scholiars up to the date of its 
abolition, argues success rather than failure, and seems to authorise the best anticipations 
for any well regulated institution. 

11. The two causes of failure, however, alluded to by the Government are the main, Agency to be em- 
indeed the only difficulties with which we have to contend in the present day ; but I do not ployed considered, 
regard them as insuperable. Qualified agency, in the shape of competent masters, is 

Eradually springing up, and there are to be- found young men who have acquired sufficient 
nowledge of a systematic wa^^ of teaching, to be able to impart the amount of instruction 
which is necessary as a beginning. Several men of this class are already employed by me, 
as president of the Nursapoor school, and I have no doubt that more will be found as 
occasion arises. It was this class of men that I contemplated entertaining in the position 
of schoolmaster in every large and important village of a talook, whose duty it would be to 
supervise, direct and instruct^ the village schoolmasters within his range. 
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12. For this purpose a course of instruction, or training, if I may use the word, is already 
carried on by the Telugu master in the English and vernacular school at this place, and m 
a very short time the quickest among the pupils will have acquired sufficient knowledge to 
become good village teachers. Some of these men are at present instructt^rs in the various 
vernacular schools in this town, and prepare their scholars for entry into the higher English 
school ; others again, when they are far enough advanced, might be employed as the visiting 
masters of village schools, or become village schoolmasters where these do not already 
exist. It will be understood that in every case the master hitherto employed and preferred 
by the villagers will always be continued, subject to the authority and direction of his 
superior. In this manner, the indigenous village schools will be encouraged, and a system 
of inspection set on foot which has been found so successful for the promotion of education 
in the North West Provinces. 

13. Over these samut teachers I would propose the higher grade of tahsil schoolmaster 
for every talook;* he would be stationed at the cusbah or residence of the tahsildar, where 
a school on u superior footing might be established, to which also might be attached a 
samut or village teacher as assistant master. 

Bis qualifications. 14. The qualifications of a tahsil schoolmaster will of course be of a higher order than 

those required in the samut or purganah teacher, and in the first instance it will perhaps be 
difficult to find men in every respect fit for the post. Besides a grammatical and critical 
knowledge of his own vernacular tongue, and ability to teach all such subjects as maybe treated 
in the books supplied to him, such as the ordinary rules of arithmetic, geography, descrip- 
tion of countries, outlines of history, mensuration of land, and calculation of areas ; a 
slight knowledge of English would be of the greatest use, as enabling him to impart 
elementary instruction in that language, to the most advanced pupils whose circumstances 
prevented their attending an English school at a distance. Too much, however, ought not 
to be attempted at first, the grand object being to give the people improved instruction in 
their own language, and through its medium to lead them to sound and useful knowledge. 

Promotion systenu 1§. A system of promotion by merit being once organised, the difficulty of obtaining 

competent teachers would in time vanish, and it would not be very long before we should 
have a number of well trained individuals, qualified in a very high degree to conduct the 
tahsil schools. To this end, I would propose grades in the purganah or samut teachers, 
with a regular scale of salary, those men being first promoted who showed themselves most 
active and attentive to their duties. The village schoolmaster on his pay of a few rupees, 
the contribution of the inhabitants, should look forward to become a visiting samut teacher, 
to rise from the lowest to the highest grade of that class, and eventually to become a tahsil 
schoolmaster. With this incentive to exertion a reasonable expectation may be formed of 
a favourable result. 

16. So far the plan has provided for the supervision and inspection of the village schools 
by the pur^nna visiting teachers, and for the gradual advancement of the latter, from the 
lowest grade to the post of tahsil schoolmaster ; but these masters will themselves require 
constant inspection and control, and for this purpose I would appoint an efficient officer as 
district visitor or inspector, who would be directly responsible for the qualifications of the 
masters, and for the proper state and efficiency of the schools. He would be constantly on 
the move, proceeding from one talook to another, and from school to school, seeing that one 
uniform system was adopted, and that the instruction was properly imparted. He would 
be required to furnish a periodical report of the result of his tour, and his leisure hours 
should be devoted to tne preparation of suitable vernacular books, under the direction of 
the Educational Board. 

17. It is no doubt very desirable that this officer should, if possible, be a European, well 
versed in educational management, with a good knowledge of the vernacular of the country, 
and with no other duties to attend to : but, as the Government have remarked, the services 
of such a person are not available at the present moment. I cannot doubt, however, that 
many a passed proficient of the high school, or other well qualified native who has received 
a sound moral education at the Presidency, would be willing to undertake the office, and 
would be found equal to the duties expected from him. It is quite true that we cannot fix 
our standard too nigh, but it is no less certain that little will be accomplished unless we 
make use of the materials which are now at hand. Well trained and educated young men 
of the class I refer to have been employed with advantage in every department of the 
Government, and there is no reason to suppose that they would fail to give equal satisfac«> 
tion in the educational line. They would require at first a good deal of guidance and 
direction, but energy, assiduity, and an interest in their work would make up for the want 
of experience, and much good might be expected to result to their countrymen from their 
influence and example. 

18. I observe that one of the Inspectors of the vernacular schools in the Bombay Presi* 
dency is a native — a fact specially noticed by the Court of Directors in their recent 
educational despatch. I have perused that document since my letter of the 1st August 
was penned, and 1 gather from what is therein stated, regarding the system pursued in the 

North 
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* ^ote.—The contributions of the village community \rould be added to the fund of the tahsil school, 
and fees from two to four annas charged to other classes. 
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North West Provinces for the encouragement oF yemacular village schools, that it is Madras. . 

somewhat similar to the one now proposed. But as to the details of the scheme I am 

quite in the dark ; and I cannot but regret that I have never seen any of the papers and 
reports which have been published on the subject, and which might have guided me as to 
the scale of salaries to be given to those employed to educate the people. 

19. In the 4th para, of the Chief Secretary's letter, the Government, adverting to the Improved class of 
Commissioner's proposition of a salary of 10 to 16 rupees, remark that no real improvement teachers necessary* 
can be expected in the village schools, till qualified and improved masters can be placed in 

them, and that a much higher salary is necessary to induce persons of that description to 
take up the profession of a schoolmaster. 

20. This is a subject of the very greatest importance, and seems to demand our most Saggestions re- 
serious consideration. It will be observed that the scheme I am now proposing, contem- g^^'^g salary, 
plates the improvement of the existing village schools, and the retention of those masters 

who are approved by the villagers, and who will be paid from the fund subscribed by 
themselves ; one teacher, or visitor, being appointed in the largest village of a purgana, 
samut, or group of perhaps 10 or 16 villages, wno will be paid by Government. The instruc- 
tion conveyed by the former, under the guidance of the latter, will necessarily be of the most 
elementary kind, very few, if any, but the cultivating and labouring classes will attend this 
school, and the period of their attendance would not average probably more than three 
hours a day. To carr^ the natives with us in a measure of this kind, we must endeavour The village school- 
to show them, that while their children are gaining knowledge, the fathers are no losers master, 
thereby. The child of six or eight years old, and even younger, accompanies his parents 
to the field or to their labour, tends the cattle, and assists in various ways in the occupation 
of the family* He must be allowed to do this still, if the parents desire it, and duriag the 
intervals of labour, part of the time which is now spent in sleep or idleness, will be more 
profitably employed in the village school. The schoolmaster, in this case, being a resident 
in the village, and, as it were, one of themselves, needs but a small salary ; but this salary 
which is now dependent upon chance or charity, will be secured to him by the plan of 
fixing an annual addition to the demand of the village. It should be paid to him monthly, 
like the salaries of all Government officials, and not be subject, as is sometimes the case 
with other village allowances, to be curtailed or altogether vnthheld in the event of an 
adverse season, when part of the Government demand is not realised. 

21. The sum of five rupees monthly, or 60 rupees a year, is perhaps the minimum upon His salary, 
which persons of this class could make a respectable appearance, and if schools on the 

present plan were once started, the greater number of villages would soon offer to con- 
tribute that amount. The assistance of Government, in the shape of books and a visitor, 
might be promised to every village, the contributions in which amounted to 60 rupees 
annually. With this salary of five rupees, or even less, the village schoolmaster will be in 
a better position than he ever occupied before ; but I would give bim an additional stimulus 
to exertion, by allowing him to receive a fixed fee from every class of persons in the village 
who did not contribute to the fund assessed upon the land. I think this plan would be Enamdars, and all 
more easily and safely carried out, than that suggested by the Commissioner, of persuading classes not forming 
the enamdars to contribute by a cess on their land, and it would show the people that the P^^ of the contri- 
instruction was the more valuable because it must be paid for. Two annas a month would t2^p°| community, 
probably be a high enough fee; a register of scholars can be kept and periodically ^ ^ 
inspected by the visiting Government teacher, and the efficiency of the village domine 
would be judged by the number of pupils attending his instruction. 

22. The Government purgana or samut visiting teachers I would divide into three or Scale of salary to 
four grades, according to the size and importance of their charge. I have already explained Sachei^"**"^ 
the method I propose for the training of this class of teachers : his salary has now to be 

considered. He should be put, not only beyond the reach of want, and in a position to 
make a respectable appearance, but also fully on a par with a revenue or judicial servant 
of the lower grade ; it is not enough that his salary should be of an adequate amount, he 
ought, if possible, to have more powerful inducements to embrace the profession of a 
schoolmaster than is held out to any other department. Hitherto it has been a despised 
and degraded profession, and it will take long to lead the native mind to regard it in any 
other light. Their shasters declare it to be a sin to teach for money, and enjoin purely 
charitable instruction, and the consequence is, none but the lower class and poverty- 
stricken bramins engage in it. These men are either supported by the charity of a rich 
banyan or comaty, or subsist upon the precarious fees of their brethren in the village ; 
no wonder therefore the occupation is contemned. 

23. The strongest possible inducement must be therefore offered to persuade qualified Expediency of 
men to undertake the duties of a schoolmaster, and to make it a profession. The greatest paying them well^ 
of these will be to allow the time of their employment in the educational department to JP^ ^hM^A^ 
count as Government service, entitling them to a pension after a term of years, as in the servants ot'^Govem* 
revenue and judicial lines. With this guarantee, with the prospect of rising in the depart- ment. 

ment, and with the further privilege of being allowed to enter other branches of the public 
service, for which they may have qualified themselves, either by unusual ability, or by long 
continued assiduity in their duties, there will be a rapid and perceptible improvement in 
the class of teachers now procurable, and we may confidently anticipate that^the office of 
schoolmaster will be sought after equally with other appointments in the gift of Govern- 
ment. 
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Amount of salaries. 24. The salary of the lowest grade of teachers of this class ought not to be less than 

15 rupees per mensem, the intermediate grade may receive 20 rupees and the highest 25 
rupees. The salary of Tahsil schoolmaster I would fix at 80 rupees, and that of the 
district visitor or native inspector, at 75 or 100 rupees. It would be found necessary, in 
the first instance at any rate, to place the latter under the direction of one of the European 
revenue officers in the district, through whom his reports and diaries would be submitted 

to Government. 

• 

25. Having thus explained the means by which I would propose to overcome the diffi- 
culty of procuring qualified agency, it remains to inquire how the want of useful elementaiy 
works is to be supplied. This also is but a question of time ; efforts are beii^ made in all 
directions to meet the increasing demand for books of this description, and I have hailed 
with pleasure the establishment of a society at Madras, for the express object of printing 
elementary works upon all secular subjects, which it is to be hoped may be used with 
propriety in both Government and private institutions. Books are not wanting, however, 
to teach the natives the rudiments of their own language ; a great deal can be done with 
the means already at our disposal, and useful works will oe under preparation and be multi^ 
plied as the people become more and more in a position to use them. 

26. Nor can too much in^>ortance be attached to local efforts in this particular direction ; 
a great deal nught be done in every district towards putting useful elementary knowledge 
within the reach of the mass of the people. There are hundreds and hundreds of little 
works in English, which only require translation into the vernacular to make them as 
useful to the children of this country as they are found to be in Europe. There are scores 
of topics of local interest connected with their every day life, the improvement of agricul- 
ture, the description of various kinds of produce and implements of husbandry, natural 
history of plants and animals, comparison of the products and yield of other countries, 
and familiar stories and descriptions of scenes which they can appreciate, which have only 
to be translated and treated in an elementary style to be at once available for the whole 
population. 

27. To assist in this work I would, as a first step, employ the native inspector; there 
could be no nobler task for one who has himself realised tne benefits of education, than to 
endeavour to lead the minds of his countrymen step by step, from the easiest and most 
familiar elementary lessons, to those higher branches of knowledge to which he has himself 
attained. A man thus engaged in every district might fhrther the object of Government to 
an incalculable extent, and with the aid of a printing press, where one is available, would 
very materially assist the efforts ^lade at the Presidency. The manuscript of all such works 
as might be thus prepared would be submitted for the approval of the Educational Board 
at Madras, before they were allowed to be printed or to become class books for the use of 
vernacular schools.* 

28. All important and difficult as this matter undoubtedly is, I think we have great 
grounds for hope that the necessary material will not long be wanting. Contributions to 

elementary 

* Note, — A printing press for the use of the Collector's office in this district has been already recom- 
mended ; but since the letter on that subject was written, I have received an estimate of the cost of an 
American press, complete with stationery and binding materials, from the manager of a laige esta*- 
bllshment m Madras, a copy of which ia here appended. 

EsnuATB for a PRnrrriro ]^tX88. 

One printing press, American, including freight shipping and landing. Ri. a. 
charges ------------- 666 - 

200 lbs. fong primer, English, including italics at 2 s, per lb. - - - 200 -*i Less English, and 

>more Telugu type^ 
1 10 lbs. Telugu tyf>e, enough for 12 octavo pages^ at 1| rupeesper lb. - 165 «J would be Setter. 
Heading type, various kinds ...---.. -SO- 
SO lbs. leads, various sizes -#--..----- -26- 

Four doz. brass rules, six to pica --------- 10- 

80 lbs. space rules, six to pica, various ...--.. 26- 

25 lbs. printing ink, at 2 s, per lb. .-•--... 26- 
Borders, of sorts ------------40- 

Six composing sticks, four 9 inch, and two 12 inch - - - • . 20 - 
Chases, of sizes, two of each kind, exclusive of double royal and crown - 60 - 

Statiostbrt. 

30 reams super royal, 28 lbs -•-.----- 437 10 

Four reams coloured paper, 20 lbs. ...... --62- 

50 reams demy, 17 lbs. .-...-.... 800 - 

Four reams marble paper ----------SO- 
SO lbs. glue - •--26- 

One barrel flour ------------ 18- 

Two reams common cartridge --------- 24- 

Bookbindine materials ....•.-..- 200 - 

Two TolU cstlico for backs of books, one red one black - - - . 24 - 
One imposing stone - - - -. . - - - - -26- 

Two tables -------------20- 

Cases for English and Telugu type, about ------- 100 - 

To sundry miscellaneous articles which will be required, say - - - loo - 
Bi-ass and wooden galleys -......--. lOO - 

Total - - J2*. 2,710 10 
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elementary literature in English are even now in progress in this district, and are in course 
of translation. More will doubtless follow when I have a native competent to the task of — 

putting them into easy Telugu. The two reading books published by the School Book 
Society are most useful, and more such are required ; lessons on objects would be invalu- 
able, and the pictures and cards of the Christian Knowledge Society, if explained in the 
vernacular, would be eagerly studied by the native children. 

29, The cost of the scheme if attempted on any large scale has now to be considered ; Probable cost of the 
with reference to the salaries I have proposed in para. 24. The entire district of Rajah- scheme if attempted 
mundry comprises 1,280 inhabited villages, 311 of which contain upwards of 1,000 measuxe^'*^ 
inhabitants, 308 between 500 and 1,000^ and About 600 villages less than 500 inhabitants. 
Supposing five rupees a month, or 60 rupees annually, to be contributed by the ryots of 
each of the two first class villages, the sum subscribed by the people would amount to 
37,200 rupees per annum. Some of these villages however belong; to proprietary estates, 
where the collections for an educational fund would be very doubtful. The estimated 
amount might probably be reduced to 25,000 rupees. 

30. In the Government talooks alone there are 96 samnts, or groups of villages, varying Estimate of the 
from three to 12, and sometimes 15 in each; for these, say 50 of the samut teachers agency required for 
contemplated in para. 12 were appointed, and 20 more for the chief villages in Pithapoor Jj^g*, "*"'^*' 

and other zemindaries, making altogether 70. The scale of salaries might be fixed as 
follows : — 



620 villages. 
60 ^ 



37,200 



40 teachers at - 
20 teachers at - 
10 teachers at - 


Rs. Rs. 

- 15 monthly = 600 

- 20 monthly =: 400 

- 25 monthly — 250 

olmasters at 30 rupees - 
at 100 rupees 


Rs 


Annually. 

- 7,200 

- 4,800 

- 3,000 


Add 15 tahsil scho 
And one inspector 


15,000 

- 5,400 

- 1,200 




. 21,600 



400,000 



31. Many years raust elapse before the number and extent of the agency here contem- Ditto for the whole 
plated would be necessary or available, so that the cost would be comparatively insignificant Presidency. 

m the first instance, and would only gradually increase. Taking the entire cost to Govern- «ooon 

ment of a completely organised system of instruction in this one district, including teachers ' 20 

and books, at 20,000 rupees annually, the whole scheme, if extended to the 20 districts of 
the Madras Presidency would require an expenditure of four lacs of rupees. 

32. This is nothing more than a vague estimate, even as regards the district of Rajah- Local circumstance* 
mundry alone ; and with respect to other districts, there are many institutions already P^®^®^* ^^^ 
existing, and doubtless a number of local peculiarities, which would render it necessary to estimated 

alter many features of tiie scheme, before it could be made generally applicable. The 
measure once started in this district, I am sanguine that its immediate success would 
encourage us to proceed. Experiei»ce will aasist us in maturing the plan, and as it 
becomes g<»nerally developed and understood by the people, the dimcuities, formidable as 
they undoubtedly ar^ will in lime disappear. 

33. The Commissioner has recommended that I be allowed to establish schools in the Recommendation of 
first instance in 12 villages, where the largest contributions have been offered. Most of these *he Commissioner, 
villages, as will be seen by the statement in the 
margin, contain more than 1,000 inhabitunts, and 
six of them are samut stations. 

34. If upon this further explaaation of my 
views, the Government are disposed to authorise 
my accepting the voluntary offers of all villagers, 
to contri()ute to the educational fund, and to appoint 
a visiting teacher at the principal village of a group, 
it will not be necessary to place a Government 
schoolmaster in each of the villages enumerated in 
the margin, as suggested by Mr. Elliot. Tiiose 
who were the first to come forward ought to be 
the first to receive encouragement, and I would 
make such an arrangremeni as that all should 
benefit by the assistance afforded by Government. 

35. If I may be permitted to suggest what that assistance should be, I would say, first of Mode of assistance 
all let a native inspector be appointed such as is described in para 16; he might in the now suggested, 
first instance receive 50 rupees a niontfa, and his chief duty for the present would be the 

preparation and translation of suitable elementary works, and he would assist in the 

examination and training of the masters intended for the samut and village schools. 
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— 


1 
8 
3 


Tellamniichillj - 
Kadapudi • 
Kurragumilly 


8,500 
8,350 
8,000 


2,482 

1,859 

832 


Rt. 

60 
80 
80 


Samnt. 


4 
5 
6 


Kavetam 
bheemalapoor 
Doddiputla - 


4,050 
4,865 
7,418 


133s 
1,261 
3,141 


40 
40 
50 


Samat. 


7 

8 



Poi!oor 
PunditaTllloor 
De?a . - . 


5,114 
8,864 
3,200 


2,010 

1,422 

873 


50 
40 
80 


Samut. 


10 
11 
12 


MoobpoiToo 
KodamoDciiilly • 
lllapakami - 


3,620 
5,410 
5,615 


1,046 
1,546 
1,244 


85 
50 
56 


Samut. 

9P 
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I have no doubt that a young man possessed of the necessary qualifications could be 
procured from the Presidency, in communication with the Board, or with the head master 
of the university, Mr. Powell, 

36. Secondly.— *•! would propose the appointment of two tahsil schoolmasters, on the 
pay of 30 rupees, and I think the Presidency could furnish these men also ; but if there 
cannot be found one such man, we must wait till this want can be efficiently supplied. 
A school-house should be built at each tahasildar's station for the accommodation of the 
scholars. y 

« 

37. The third point is the entertainment of visiting teachers ; I think I can undertake to 
nominate six who are competent to carry out the object in view, and to direct the masters 
of the village schools ; their numbers might be increased as the vernacular schools multi- 
plied, and as men were found competent for the task. Of those six, four might receive a 
salary of 16 rupees, and two 20 rupees; or if it be thought more expedient, all may be paid 
alike. They would be distributed through the ihree delta talooks of the sub-division, so as 
to make their services as eflTective as possible. A 8mall bum would be required for books, 
and for the purpose of aiding the inhabitants to erect places of shelter for the samut 
schools. * 

38. The annual cost of an educational staff as above detailed would be as follows :— 



Monthly. 

1 inspector at - - 50 rupees - 

2 tahsil schoolmasters at 30 = 60 - 
2 samut teachers - 20 = 40 - 
4 .. .. - - 16 = 60 



ii 



jf 



2 tahsil school-houses at 260 rupees each 
Books, school-rooms, and sundries - 



Annually. 
600 

- 720 

- 480 
720 

2,520 

* 500 

- 480 

JRs. 3,500 



TOWNS. 



Populatiou. 



Narober of 
Scholarv. 



Monthly 
Contributions. 



Result of what hag 39. The cordial assistance I have received from the native officers of Government, and 
heen done already, from the inhabitants of this and other towns, for the establishment of English and Telugu 

schools, encourages the hope of success in the present experiment. A school lately opened 

- at Tanaku, the residence of the tahsildar of that talook, and 
where I propose the establisliment of a Government school, 
already numbers 35 scholars, and the local contributions 
amount only to six rupees monthly. The marginal statement 
shows the population of the two tahsil stations of the talooks 
of Tanaku and Woondy, and gives the result of similar local 
efforts in a few other large towns; the Nursapoor schools 
have been already noticed in a letter to the Educational 
Board, by whom Government aid has been recommended. 

40. It will now be proper to consider the number and condition of the population which 

this experiment will immediately effect. The sub-division of Rajahmundry alone contains 

nearly 300,000 souls, of whom at the last census (in 1850) 96,000 were children below the 

age of 14 ; 54,000 boys and 42,000 £>irls. According to the returns furnished by the tah- 

sildars, the number of children receivin^x instruction in the existing village schools, before 

In the Nursapoor society's schools the Nursapoor schools were established, and not taking into account the 

• ^bere are nearly 80 boys and 50 girls, missionary estnblishments in this town, and at Palcole, was 2,400 boys and 

;Sou?5b Sc^'d'i btra"n^^^^^^^ 3»g""'^5 these children belonged exclusively to the different castes, atid 

girh, also U Christians and 6 Pariahs. >» the proportion noted below :— 



Tanaka 
Yerravasarom 
Pennagondah 
Palcole - 
Asunta - 



Population of the 
Sub-division. 



1,800 
3,353 
2,319 
5,000 
5,111 



35 

33 

55 
44 



6 

14 
17 
13 



Classes. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


k 


Bramin - - - - 


834 


1 


835 




Rajpoots - - - - 


249 


2 


251 




Banians - - - - 


304 


- . - 


364 




Soodras - - - - 


818 


21 


839 




Mabomedans - - - 


134 


15 


149 




Total - - - 


2,399 


39 


2,438 
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41. The population of the talook of Mogultoor amounts to 91,(^43, and is distributed 
amontr the different castes as follows :— * 



Classes. 



Christians ------ 

Bramius ------ 

Rajpoots ------ 

Banians ------ 

Soodras ------ 

Mussulmen ------ 

Pariahs ------ 

Chucklers ------ 

Total - - - 



Number. 



82 
6,850 
2,408 
2,005 

62,374 
1,789 

14,923 
2,012 



} 




Rough 
Per-centage. 
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Population of 
Mogultoor talook, 
BOW divided. 



6-50 
2-75 
2-50 
68*25 
2* 

18* 



)00« 





Childrm 


PopoktioD. 


attending 


. 


Schools. 


6,360 


283 


8,40S 


65 


2,005 


129 


62,375 


418 


1,789 


112 



Proportion of 

Sebolan 
to Popaiatlon. 



4'S. The fourth ^rand division of the Hi'id'>os, namely the SooHras, form the bulk or Soodras, the mass, 
the great mass of the people, and will proi)'^bly be found on the average to comprise at least 
two-thirds of the entire population. The Brumins and Schatri^s or Rajpoots, to whom 
the touch of the outcast is coitamination, with the Banian^i or Vaishyas, who are almost, 
if not quite, as bigoted as their superiors, compose about 12 per cent, of the population, 
while the Pariah, and the still more degraded Criuckler, number in the Mogultoor talook 
18, but on an average of all the talooks of this district, probably from 10 to 15 per cent. 

43. The figures in the margin will give an example of the 
degree in which education is sought after bv these different CASTE. 
classes of the people. Of the 17,000 Pariahs in ih*s talook, 

not one is educated, except those few who may attend the 

missionary schools, 20 or 30, perhaps; and while on the b^„,„^ . . ^^^ ^33 na 9i 

average one^fourth of the male* children of the upper classes Rajpoots - - 8,40S 66 l in 88 

are gaining instruction of one kind or other, among the Soo- B»oiani - • 2,005 129 i In 15 

dras ill the talook of Mogultoor, there are not more than one MohlliSUant - I ^'789 ii« l in "e 

in 30, and in other talooks not even one in 50 or 100 children 

who are learning to read. If ihe object of State education be to educate the mass of the •Boys may be rated 
people, it is clear from these returns that the Soodras are those by whom the fostering at about one-fourtb 
attention of Government is most required. The depth of ignorance and degradation into population* 
which the Pariah population is sunk, forbids the hope that any material effect can be pro- p -d '* 'o f 
duced upon them for many and many a year. Vastly inferior in intelligence, and for the ^n classes 

most part content with the lot which has made them the despised and de^iraded beings considered. 

they nave been for ages, an attempt to raise tiiem, without improving the moral of the 

higher castes, by whom they are enthralled, and uuiding the higher intelligence of the latter 

to a more correct idea of right and wrong, would be attended with undoubted failure. 

Prejudice, wbich by comparison is easily overcome in large towns, is much more difficult 

to conquer among small communities, wnere every individual is well and intimately known ; 

and it will necessarily be long before the Bramin or the Rajpoot of these districts can 

look upon his Pariah serf as other than an infeiior being. While therefore our schools are 

open to all classes, the fundamental rule of all Government institutions, free admission 

to every cla^s without exception, should in my opinion be enforced with judgment and 

discretion, in village schools which the people themselves contribute to support 

44. I believe that if the experience of missionaries were consulted upon this point, it 
would appear that they have found the separation of the higher class from the outcast 
children, essential to the success of their schools, and have adopted the system upon the 
principle that they were not justified in withholding sound instruction from those, from 
whose better intelligence the greatest results might be expected. If the indiscriminate 
admission of the Bramin and the Pariah into the Government schools has the indirect 
effect of leading the higher classes lo the study of religious truth in missionary institutions, 
the end will not be deplored ; but the wisest policy seems to be not to force them reluctantly 
upon each other, but insensibly, though firmly, to diaw them together. 

45. I have only to state in conclusion that I am fully sensible of my inability to meet Conclusion, 
all the objections that might be raised against the plan submittid ; and am not unmindful 

of the many discouragements we must inevitably meet with, in attempting to carry out any 
general measure of the kind. With a determination however to overcome every impediment, 
and with the united efforts of all classes of the servants of Government, I feel persuaded 
that any well considered attempt will be crowned with a large measure of success. If 
further encouragement be needed, we have only to look at what has been done in the 
Presidency of Bombay, and in the North West Provinces ; and as an additional incentive 
to exertion in these northern sircars, to point lo the fact, that while the Tamil population 
are provided with no less than 950 schools, there are but 30 in the entire Presidency of 
Madras, in which efficient Telugu instruction is imparted. 

(signed) O. N. Taylor, 

Nursapoor, 24 November 1854. Sub-Collector. 
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(No. 12.) 

From John Goldinghaniy Esq., Commissioner Northern Circars, to Sir H. C 
Montgomery^ Bart., Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. Gteorge. 

Sir, 
As requested in your letter of 23d Octoher last, I have the honour to submit 
the accompanying paper from Mr. Taylor, Sub Collector of Rajahmundry, 
affording further explanation of his plan for establishing schools for vernacular 
education in the subdivision, and stating the manner in which he proposes to 
overcome the difficulties pointed out by Government in the way of successfully 
carrying out his scheme of education. 

2. Mr. Taylor, after entering at some length upon an exposition of his views 
of a general measure of vernacular education, upon which it is not necessary at 
present to offer any comment, proceeds in paras. 34 to 38 to suggest the steps 
which should be adopted for the subdivision. He proposes : 

1st. To entertain six visiting teachers for salaries from 15 to 20 rupees eaek 
per month, whose duty it would be to supervise, direct, and instruct the existing 
village schoolmasters, whom it is not intended to supersede without the 
expressed wishes of the villagers. Mr. Taylor appears to be able to supply 
these teachers. 

2d. To appoint two Tahsil schoolmasters on a salary of 30 rupees each, who, 
besides the duty of supervising the visiting teachers, are to have charge of 
superior schools at the Talook stations. Mr. Taylor thinks these masters may 
be obtained from the Presidency, or else be shortly trained from among the 
visiting teachers. 

3d. To appoint a native inspector on a salary of 50 rupees per mensem, whose 
duty it would be to have the general supervision of the whole, and to direct, 
and for the present assist, in training the schoolmasters. His time is also to be 
employed in a great measure at first in the composition and translation of 
elementary school books. Mr. Taylor is of opinion that a person duly qualified 
could be procured from Madras in communication with the Board of £xamine£S 
or the Head Master of the Madras University. 



1 Inspeetor 

2 Tiiiaa Bchoolmasters, at 
SOmpeeteach 

3 ViBiting teachen, at 20 
rapeeseach - 

4 Viiiting teachen, at 16 
rupees each - 



2 IMuiSl school-houses 
Books, school rooms, &c. - 



Monthly. 


Annoallj. 


JZf. 

60 


Ps. 
600 


eo 


720 


40 


480 


60 


720 


210 


2,620 


• 


600 
480 


B9. 


8,600 



3. The cost of the proposed establishment is stated in pam. 
38 to be 210 rupees per mensem, or 2,520 rupees per 
annum (as noted in margin), to which sum, however, is to he 
added the cost of the school-houses, books and sundries far 
the commencement of the operations, making 3,500 cupees. 



4. The subscriptions volunteered by the communities of numerous villages, 
all of which will derive benefit from Mr. Taylor's plan, amount at present to 
736 rupees, but these are not to be deducted from the amount of aid solicited 
from Government, as they are required for the support of the village school- 
masters as they now are employed, or may be supplied frova the existing 
schools. 

5. It is further intended, that the village schoolmaster should receive fees 
from the children of the holders of enams, or of such other members of the 
community who have not contributed to the general subscription. This appeals 
proper. 

6. The subject of the insufficiency of salary remarked upon by Government 
in para. 4 of your letter is treated by Mr. Taylor in paras. 19 and 20 ; and in 
paras. 9 to 1 1, he has shown that the former Government schools in the Rajah- 
mundry district, the failure of which is commented upon in para. 3 of your 
letter, differed most essentially in the principles upon which they were conducted 
from those now contemplated. 

7* Concurring in the views of the late Commissioner that the present 

interesting 
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interesting movement on the part of the ryots in the important subject of the 
education of their children, should meet with every possible encouragement 
from the Government^ and looking to the results which have already been 
obtained in the existing schools, through Mr. Taylor's most praiseworthy eflForts 
to. promote education, and which give good promise of success 5^,^^,^ ^y tue.ute Com. ^ 
frtun the measures now proposed^ I beg to submit the proposition miMioner .... i^in 
to the extent recommended by the late Commissioner, with the isj^jjting teachm, ^ i6rape« ^^ 
addition of a visiting teacher, to the indulgent consideration of 
Government as an experimental measure. Its extension here- 
after will be regulated on the experience gained, and the facility 
of obtaining agents. 

8. The ooUection should, perhaps, be made separately, until it can be 
realised, together with the Road and Ferry Fund, at so much per acre of the 
ry[ot*s holding, 

1 have, &c. 
Ck>mmissioner's Camp, (signed) J. Goldingham^ 

Mungalagherry, in the Guntoor District, Commissioner. 

35 January 1855. 



(No. 288.) 

Extract from the Minutes of Consultation, dated 3 March 1855. 

Rbad the following Letter from the Commissioner, Northern Circars : — 

(Here enter 25th January 1855, No. 12.) 

With the foregoing letter the Commissioner of the Northern Circars submits 
a memo, from Mr. G N. Taylor, sub-collector of Rajahmundry, in which is 
described,, in detail, his scheme for the establishment of village vernacular 
schools. 

2. This paper shows that the subject has been well-considered by Mr. Taylor ; 
and, believing that the measures he has su^ested for the introduction of an 
improved system of village instruction, if judiciously carried out, are such as 
will be acceptable to the people and ensure their willing co-operation, the Right 
honourable the Governor in Council cheerfully accords his sanction to the 
project, which, being experimental, must for the present be confined to the- 
three Delta talooks of the subdivision of the district. 



Public 
Department. 



Montlilj. 

Rt. 
fiO 



. 3. With this view the Governor in Council authorises the J ^"t^^ sohooimMtei^ 
entertainment of the Educational staff detailed in the margin on - - . i2f.9o«= eo 
on the salaries proposed, at an aggregate expense of rupees « swmt teadieni, ^ ao« 40 
(210) two hundred and ten per mensem, and directs that 
the sum of rupees (980) nine hundred and eighty, be placed 



810 



at the disposal of the sub-collector for the various other 3 Tahdi ichooi booies, at 250 eaeh - 

objects mentioned. ]&>ok8, school-rooms and sandrles 



Anmuillj. 

"^ 
600 

790 
480 
790 



JZff. 



2JM0 
480 



8,600 



• 4. Mr. Taylor will put himself in communication with the University Board, 
or employ such other means as he may see fit, to secure efficient agency in 
every branch of the proposed educationsd scheme ; and as the readiness of the 
people to submit to an extra assessment on their land to further the design, is 
evidence of their appreciation of the advantages which it promises to confer on 
their children, his Lordsiiip in Council authorises the levy of such rate as shall 
ensure^ the payment regularly of the monthly salary of the village schoolmasters, 
wlte' will', as proposed, receive, in addition, a fee of two annas a month from ail 
non-contributors to the fund assessed upon the land. 

5. The indueements to take up the profession of schoolmaster, proposed by 
Mr. Taylor in para. 23 of his memo., are, in the opinion of his Lordship in 
Council, well calculated to remove the reproach which, in native estimation, 
appears to attach to that office, and to raise up eventually a body of duly 
qualified teachers ; and it is observed that the Honourable Court have sanctioned 
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MadrM. the admission of Government, servants in the Educational Department to a 

participation in the privileges of the Pension Rules. 

6. The Madras School Book Society being now, it is believed, engaged in 
the compilation of a series of useful elementary works, adapted for the natives 
of Southern India, will perhaps soon be able to meet the wants of the projected 
schools. The native inspector might, in the meanwhile, be usefully employed 
in the preparation and translation of suitable works of a similar character.. 
This person will, as suggested, be placed under the direction of the sub-collector, 
to whom he will submit half yearly reports on the condition, &c. of the schools 
within his range, for transmission to Government. 

7. In entrusting to the present sub -collector the execution of the proposed 
educational scheme within the limits of his division, the Governor in Council 
feels assured that Mr. Taylor will exercise such discretion in the accomplishment 
of the task assigned to him, as will ensure its success, and the Government will 
then be in a position to consider the expediency of adopting the plan on an 
extended scale. They cannot, however, go along with the sub*collector in the 
remarks contained in paras. 43, 44 of his memo. Perfect equality in educational 
matters, and the admission of all sects and castes to its benefits on equal terms, 
are principles of paramount importance. Experience has shown, that these 
principles can always be successfully maintained if asserted with judgment and 
firmness. 

The warm interest manifested by Mr. Taylor in the cause of education, and 
the exertions he has made for its promotion in his own district^ are highly 
commendable. 

(A true Extract.) 

(signed) H. C. Montgomery^ 

Chief Secretary. 

(No. .) 

From A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, to T* Pjfcrojl^ Esq., 

Qiief Secretary to Government. 
Sir, 

1. 1 have the honour to submit for the consideration of the Right honourable 
the Governor in Council, the annexed copy of a letter, under date the 1 6th 
instant, from Mr. G. N. Taylor, Sub Collector of Rajahmundry, requesting that, 
he may be authorised to offer a higher salary to the Inspector of Vernacular 
Schools, whose appointment has been sanctioned for the inspection of the 
vernacular schools in the three Delta talooks of the subdivision of Rajahmundry, 
the sum sanctioned, viz., 50 rupees per mensem, having proved insufficient to 
induce qualified persons to come forward. 

2. Mr. Taylor, it will be observed, proposes that if the Government consider 
the sum of 50 rupees sufficient as a beginning, the prospect be held out to the 
inspector of an increase to 75 rupees after the first six months, and to 100 
rupees after one year, should a favourable report be rendered of the result of his 
labours. 

3. From the difficulty I have experienced in procuring competent persons for 
the assistant masterships in the provincial schools, and to which higher salaries 
have been assigned than that sanctioned for the inspector to be employed under 
Mr. Taylor, I see no prospect of his obtaining the services of a qualified person 
for a lower salary than 100 rupees per mensem at the commencement, and 
I would, therefore, recommend that this sum should be at once sanctioned* 
I may mention, that the salaries of the zillah visitors employed under 
Mr. H. S. Reid in the North West Provinces range from 100 rupees to 200 rupees 
a month ; and I am informed by the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal 
that the subordinate inspectors to be employed under the four inspectors of 
schools appointed in that presidency are to receive salaries of 100 rupees and 
150 rupees a month. 

I have, &c. 
Office of the (signed) A. J. Arbuthnot^ 

Director of Public Instruction, Director of Public Instruction. 

30 April 1855. 
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From G. N. Taylor, Esq., Sub Collector of Rajahmundry, to A. J. Jrbuthnot, Esq., 

Director of Public lustruction. 

Sir, 
Undsbstandinq from Mr. Powell, the principal of the Madras University, that owing to 
the great demand for qualified teachers it is impossible at the present moment to secure the 
senrices of a really efficient inspector of vernacular schools, such as I contemplated in my 

Slan for village education, for a salary of 50 rupees a mtrnth ; and as the success of my plan 
epends in a very great degree upon the high efficiency of the supervisor of the talook and 
elementary schools now in course of being established, I have the honour to solicit your 
assistance in obtaining the sanction of Government to raise the salary of that officer to such 
an extent as may induce men to come forward whose attainments are fully equal to the 
required standard of qualification. 

2. If the Government are of opinion that 60 rupees a month, the sum I originally pro* 
posed, is sufficient as a beginning, I would suggest that the prospect be held out to the 
inspector of an increase to 75 rupees afler the first six months, and to 100 rupees after one 
year, should a favourable report be rendered of the result of his labours, and of unremitting 
energy and assiduity in the di:»charge of his duties. 

3. A reference to Mr. Powell would enable you to determine whether a qualified man 
could be obtained on these terms ; and I beg you to understand, that I make this application 
solely because I am most anxious to provide against every chance of failure, while at the 
same time it would be my endeavour to avail myself of the best agency that can be procured 
under existing circumstances, and on the terms I first proposed. 



Nursapoor, 16 April 1855, 
Educational Department 



I have, &c. 
(signed) O. N. Taylor, Sub Collector. 



IL 
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(No. 591.) 

Extract from the Minutes of Consultation, dated 7 May 1865. 
Read the following Letter from the Director of Public Instruction : — 

(Here enter 1 May 1855, No. 4.) 

Difiiculty being experienced in obtaining the services of a qualified person for 
the Q&ceo( inspector of the vernacular schools, now in course of being esta- 
blished in the Delta talooks of the subdivision of Bajahmundry, for a lower 
salary than 100 rupees a months the Governor in Council authorises an allow- 
ance to this extent being disbursed on the above account. 



Public Depart- 
ment. 



From G. N. Taylor, Esq., Sub-Collector of Rajahmundry, to A. J. Arbuthnot, 

Esq., Director of Public Instruction. 

Sir, 

1. Being uncertain as to the period of my absence from the Rajahmundry 
district, I am desirous of putting you in possession of what had been done up to 
the time of my departure, for the promotion of the education of the people in the 
talooks which comprise my charge. With this view I have the pleasure to 
forward a report from the native school inspector, for the half year ending on the 
30 October last, which will be found amply to repay perusal, giving as it does 
the views of a man who really desires the improvement of his countrymen, and 
at the same time furnishing a full account of the state and progress of the schools, 
in the establishment of which he has given me active and zealous assistance. 

2. A full report of the result of the experiment will more properly be sub- 
mitted at the close of the ofBcial year ending on the 30th April 1856 ; I propose 
on the present occasion to give merely a brief summary of our operations for the 
last seven or eight months, showing how the scheme for the improvement of the 
vernacular education of the people, detailed in my paper dated the 1 6th No- 
vember 1864, was introduced and carried into effect; and what grounds we have 
for hoping that the experiment will meet with sure and continued success. 
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Paras. 11 and 12. 



Paras. 13 to 15. 



Paras. 16 to 18. 
Para. 24. 

Para. 12. 



Inspector. 



Goyemment 
schools, how and 
when established. 

Veerayasaram, 
Attily, Tannkn, 
Pennugonda, 
Mogultoor. 



3. The plan which I proposed in the puper above alluded to, has been hitherto 
carried out almost in its integrity ; I need only recapitulate its main features. 

First. Village offers were to be accepted, and 'a schoolmaster appointed to 
every village, the voluntary subscriptions in which amounted to 60 rupees 
annually. This contribution in aid of schools to be distributed over the 
whole community of the. village as a per-centage on the rent-roll, and to 
form part of the annual demand not liable to fluctuation. The sons of every 
member of the agricultural body to have free admission to the school, and 
those of non-agricultural residents to pay a fee of two annas per month. 

Secondly. To visit and inspect the village schools, samut or pergunnaH 
teachers or visitors to be appointed, who were to be stationed at die largest, 
and most centrical village of a group, and be responsible for the efficiency 
of the schools within their range. Their salary from 1 5 to 25 rupees. 

Thirdly. The next grade is the tahsil master, qualified to conduct a school 
of some greater pretension at the chief town of a talook, whose acquirements 
in the vernacular ought to be of a superior order, and his salary 30 rupees 
per mensem. 

Fourthly. At the head of the native establishment it was proposed tb 
place a well-educated man as district visitor or inspector, on a salaiy of 
75 or 100 rupees per mensem whose dudes were fully detailed. 

Fifthly. A training class for village masters to be established at Nursapoor, 
the station of the sub-collector, and in connexion with the central school at 
that place. 

4. Previously to the receipt in March 1855, of the sanction of Government 
approving of the project, and granting the expenditure solicited, numerous 
villages had sent in applications for schools, volunteering to pay various sums for 
the salaries of the masters, and to supply the funds necessary for their support 
while they remained under training at the head quarters of the subdivision. 
Several young men too, had joined us, who werd in search of employment, and 
desirous of being engaged in the service of Government as vernacular teachers. 
This circumstance enabled me to commence with a few schools almost imme- 
diately. 

5. I was fortunate in being able to secure, in the first instance, the services of 
an inspector in the person of S. Nadamoney Moodelly, who, though not a pro- 
ficient^ had been educated in the university, and had been engaged in tuition 
from the period of his quitting college. It was my next aim to obtain qualified 
men for the Government institutions, or those in which the masters receive a 
Government salary. The experiment was limited to eight of these, and it was of 
great moment that the masters selected should be capable of conducting a school 
in such a style, as that it should serve as a model for others. Mr. Powell, the 
principal, kindly furnished me with two men ; one of whom is the tahsil master 
m the Woondy talook, and the other a samut or pergunnah teacher in a large 
village, where the community are chiefly Rajpoots. Two others joined me from 
Madras, and the remaining four were already at hand, and their qualificsitions 
known to m«* 

6. Within three months from the receipt of the Government sanction, five of 
the Government model schools had been established at the places named in the 
margin. Masters chosen by the villagers had been sent from the normal class 
to a large number of villages in Mogultoor, and to a few vilLiges in the Woondy 
talook ; and the number of boys in attendance on the 30th June were in the 
Government schools nearly 200, and in the village schools 469. 

7. Branch schools had already been established, in connection with the Nursa- 
poor central school, at the large villages of Palcole, Assunta and Pennugonda, 
supported by subscriptions raised on the spot, and by contributions from tihie 
funds of the central school. The committee, however, were quite unable to 
continue the proper supervision of these schools without the aid of the Govern- 
ment officials. A constant change of masters retarded the progress of the boys, 
and although competent teachers had at length been procured, it soon became 
apparent that, to induce them to remain, they must be raised to the footing of the 
dovernment teachers. These schools were therefore transferred in the month of 
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July from the charge of the Nursapoor committee, to the supervision and control 
of the Qovemnient Inspector. The local contributions have not &llen off in 
consequence ; on the contrary, the annual subscription is very considerably 
increased; the schools are more flourishing than before, and the numbers very 
much larger. 

8. The only remaining Government school was opened on the 15th July at 
PeechoopoUen, a hamlet at the end of the Mussulman quarter of the town of 
Nursapoor, and it numbered 30 scholars on the 31st of that month. 

9. The numerical statement No. 1, forwarded with the inspector's report, gives Villajre schools, 
the names of the villages at which schools have been opened in each .talook, the ^^^ ™«titnted. 
number of pupils in attendance in each month of the i half year ending 30th 

October, and the class to which those pupils belong. The total number of 
schools is &k\ ; in eight of which the head master is paid by Government, ai)d the 
remaining 56 are supported solely by the villagers. 'Jhere are 27 bf these 
fichools in the talook of Mogultoor, 13 in Woondy, and 15 in Tanuku. At most 
•of these places good school accommodation has been provided. At the Tahsil 
stations of Veeravaseram and Attily houses were built from the funds sanctioned 
by Government, at a cost of 250 rupees each, including some desks and benches. 
For the samut and village schools, rooms were supplied at the expense of the 
people themselves, assisted by small sums for ^school furniture, black boards, 
•maps, &c. 

10. The figures underneath show the aggregate attendance in the number of Number in attead- 
.fichools established within each month. The agricultural class includes all who a«ce in each month 
pay revenue to Government, and who contribute to the fund assessed upon the 

land. The non- agricultural comprises merchants, artisHUS and village servants 
of all denominations. The latter -are entitled to free admittance for their children 
in virtue of their office; the two former are either subscribers to the genial 
school-fund* of their village, or pay the prescribed fee for each child attending the 
school. 

Number of Boys in Attendance at the close of each Month, 



Nanlier.aiid 
Desigaatlon of Schoob. 



Gbyernment schools 



Tillage schools 



S 



- 66 



Total . - - 63 



April. 






S4 



1 



86 



July. 



t 



174 



B91 



666 



1 



104 



177 



881 



3 



878 



668 



946 



u 

bo 



20 



^ 



104 



8 



27 . 112 



May. 




O 

I 



fi 



9 



■£ 



112 28 






Jooe. 





fao 



37 



140 



16 



88 



136 135 



62 i 178 



^•" 



187 ! 318 



. 

^£ 

.bo 



tS 



- '.# 



66 190 



101 



279 



146 



469 



Aogast. 



B 

I 



186 



456 






641 



^4 

O 3 

bo 



216 



198 



414 



3 



401 



654 



1,065 



September. 



'3 

t 



200 



673 



772 



1 



as 

O 

'I 



283 



262 



496 



483 



884 



1,285 



October. 



i 
M 



i 



204 



696 



900 



O 3 

.1 



288 



264 



622 






442 



4^80 



1,422 



11. In explanation of the rapid progressive increase to the number attending 
both classes of institution, it must be borne in mind that we commenced with 
only a few schools, and that others were opened from time to time, as the 
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requisite agency was procured. Up to the mouth of Juue, four Government 
schools had been opened ; the full number (8) have been in operation since July, 
and the attendance in each on the 3l8t October, was as follows : 



1. Veeravaseram Tahsil school - 



2. Attily 

3. Pal cole 

4. Tannuku 

5. Pengonda - 

6. Asuiita 

7. Pechoopalam 

8. Mogultoor - 



ditto 
Samut school • 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 



Boyi. 
62 
74 
87 
46 
37 
46 
46 
44 



442 



Date of establish. The average attendance in each school is 56. The inspector's tables show that 
ment of Tillage of the 104 boys who first entered the three schools established in the month of 

April, 80 are still in attendnnce ; and of the 442 boys remaining on the 31st 

October, 309 entered before the 31st July. 

Months. Sch ^WatobHshed ^^* "^^^ gradual cxteusiou of the village schools is shown in 

April 1 the margin. In June there were 252 boys attending 17 schools^ 

JJ2 I I I I I 17 ^^ whom 205 are still present. On the 31st October there were 

'July 86 980 bovs attending. 64 schools; being an average of 18 to each 

si^S^ber r I I I 46 school. In the large villages of Podoor and Lunkalacodair the 

October .... 54 number in attendance reaches nearly 50. 

13. It wss not my object to increase the number of schools before the agency 
was at hand competent to superintend and conduct them. A period of three or 
four months was found to be barely hmg enough for the village masters (many 
of whom were wedded to the old routine) to acquire the very elementary know- 
ledge necessary to enable them to teach the subjects intended to be introduced ; 
and none of theoi were sent to open a school, until pronounced by the normal 
teacher fiiUy competent to instruct the village boys in reading and writing 
Telugu, in the rudiments of grammar, in the simple rules of arithmetic, and in 
geography. I propose to notice the normal class more particularly further on, 
and only allude to it now to account for the small number of village schools 
established during the first two or three months. During June and July, about 
30 masters were sent from the class, and others have gradually followed as they 
became qualified for their duty. 

Fees. 14. Our progress has not been entirely without check. A difficulty arose. in 

the very first month, in regard to the demand of a school-fee, from the chi:dren 

of enamdars, artisans, and other non-agricultural residents. The principle of 

self-support, as the basis of these institutions, was a novelty little understood ; 

and the desire on' the part of these people to obtain from Government the 

eleemosynary education of their children was natural enough. A misconception 

of the rule brought a large number of this class to the schools which were first 

opened, who quitted on being required to pay the fee of two annas. In the case 

of the tahsil school of Attily, the numbers were at once reduced from 61 to 28. 

Finding that the rule would not be altered, they very shortly returned, and the 

roll has continued to increase from that day to this. The number in attendance 

Bi. a. in October of fee-paying pupils was 82 in the Government schools^ and 88 in the 

AMamiM - ^6 12 village schools. A fee of four annas a month is charged to those who receive 

Ati r» - 11 7 instruction in both English and Telugu; two annas for Telugu alone, and one 

iu.90~r ^^^^ ^^^ ^ second child of one family. The total amount collected during the 

............. h^lf year was 80 rupees, as shown in the margin. 

16. Another obstacle was the reluctance of the bond fide ryots in some localities 

to send their children to the schools where a new and as yet unintelligible system 

was introduced. The village priests foreboded evil, and their representations 

Guvemment) produced an undefined feeling of dread in the minds of the most indifferent and 

Schools -I ^^^ ignorant of the lower orders. The panic soon blew over, however, and the steady 

Village, ditto 696 g^j progressive increase in the number of the children belonging to the agri- 

900 cultural body, would seem to indicate that confidence is fully restored. The 
number of this class attending the schools in October was 900. 

16. The 
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16, The 2d tabular statement prepared by the inspector is a Namber and eaite of oupiU. 
return showing the number of boys admitted into eadi school since ^^^111^ ^'^^^^ 

its establishment 9 the number who have left, and the number re- Admitted • . 500 • i,i«> 
maining at the close of the half year. The total number admitted ^^°^® left . - lis - 170 
is 1,710^ of whom 288 have smce quitted, leaving a remainder RemaiDing 8Ut) 

present of 1,422. The latter number is distributed over the prin- October -/ ^ ^_ 

cipal castes in the following proportion. The subdivisions of 1,422 

Soodias, &c. are given in the separate statement — "^ 



442 



980 



Scbools. 


Braiuins. 


Rajpoots. 


Banians. 


Soodras. 


Mahomedans. 


Total. 


Government 
Village - 


116 
284 

• 


32 

210 


69 
61 


189 
417 


36 

18 


442 
980 


Total - - 


400 


242 


120 


60t) 


54 


1,422 



Boys. 



In point of numbers the schools have in general quite come up to my expec- 
tation ; the proportion of Bramins is not larger than might have been anticipated, 
and the above figures show that education is appreciated by the other castes for 
wl}pse improvement the schools are also designed. 

17. According to the last census taken in 1851, the population of the three Population, 
talooks, to which this experiment is confined, was 200,000, of whom 38,546 were 
boys ; supposing 40,000 to be the present number of boys, there are probably 
one-half, or 20,000 of the school-gomg age. The number actually in attendance 
in our schools is 1,422, or about 8 per cent. The total number of towns and 
villages in the three talooks is 225, in only 63 of which schools have as yet been 
established. I have no return by me of the number of boys in the 63 villages ; 
but we may assume 6,000 as the proportion of the school-going villages, 
age, and the per-centage of boys attending school in the 63 villages '— — -^ r- 
is thus raised to 23*7. I have little doubt that when the scheme 225 : 68 : 20,000 : 6,600 

is extended, and generally understood by the people, we shall find the same result 
throughout the district 

18. Appended to this report will be found the routine of studies pursued both Nature of instruc- 
in the tansil and village schools. The instruction is of the most elementary kind, ^^^' 

it embraces reading and writing in the vernacular, grammar, arithmetic, and 
geography. The higher classes m the Government schools read and explain the 
meaning of the more advanced works in Telugu, and have made considerable 
progress in geography and arithmetic. 

19. In November and December last I visited most of the Government schools 
in person, examined the boys and distributed prizes of useftil books, maps, &c. to 
the most deserving. In moving about the district I take the opportunity to call 
the village schoolmasters before me, and in this way I have been able to note the 
progress in all the new institutions. The pupils in every school are made to 
understand what they read, which is a new phase in native education ; and I have 
been much gratified to remark the interest taken by the parents, and their appre- 
<^ation of the improved method by which instruction is now conveyed to tlieir 
children. 

t 

20. There, is of course great disparity in the qualifications of the village Merits of Teachers 
teachers ; but a spirit of emulation is abroad which will not be without its fruit, 

and must lead to improvement. I have noticed with pleasure the zeal and Names 

ability with which the masters at Veeravaseram, Attily, and Palcole have per- ^ c S^aro^'d 
formed their duties ; the state of their schools does them the greatest credit ; the ' and 
two village masters at Podoor and Lunkalacodair, also noticed by the Inspector, ^' P-?^g"oy 
deserve especial mention, and are decidedly the first for promotion. 
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21. In the larger towns and villages the desire to learn English is very general. Study 
and 1 have complied with the wishes of the inhabitants by appointing elementary 
teachers in that language to most of the Government institutions, their salary 
being in general met by the local contributions. The Samut master at Tanuku 
acquired a sound knowledge of English at Mr. Noble's school at Masulipatam, 
and succeeds very well in his present post. His brother is employed under the 
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Madras. tabsil master at Veeravaseram, and also teaches English. The routine of English 

studies is entered in the Appendix. 

22. I also annex the list of the masters employed in the Government schools, 
which is entered in the 11th para, of the Inspector's letter. It will be seen that 
the Palcole Samut master is paid from the local funds, which enables us to employ- 
on Gove nm^nt pay a ninth teacher, who conducts the nonnal class. 

The nonawiclMs 23. This class was set on foot in December 1854 ; it was att^ided by sehool- 

orvi age eac era. jn^t^j.g chosen by the villagera, and by volunteers who offered themselves as 

candidates for future employ in the Educational Department. Its success was 
small at first, the pupils, some of them old men, had to learn the very elements of 
sciences in which they believed themselves adepts. Bramins who could perhaps 
calculate an eclipse and cast a horoscope, take very kindly to the simple rules of 
arithmetic, learn that the world is a sphere revolving round the sun,. master the 
elements of grammar, and become acquainted with the history and geography of 
their own country, of which they were before entirely ignorant. The success and 
progress of the class is in a great measure due to the energy of the teacher Rams- 
wamy Iyer, the younger brother of T. Venkiah, who was. sent to roe by Mr. 
Powell. The short driuing to which these men are subjected is of infinite use to 
them as village masters. It is little enough that the majority of them learn in so 
short a time, but that little is perhaps of more practical value than all their 
previous knowledge. They are taught the method of conveying to children *all 
that they have learnt themselves, and are expected to keep up their own know- 
ledge and improve themselves by reading. To this end I purposed to hold 
periodica] examinations of the masters sent from the normal class. Up to October 
last 85 had been admitted, of whom 68 are now teaching in the schools. With 
one or two exceptions they are all Bramins. 

The press. 24. The local press has proved a most useftil auxiliary^ for without its aid we 

should have experienced great difiiculty in procuring a sufficient supply of school 
books. I annex a list of the books, papers, and cards printed at Nursapoor for 
the use of schools, and also a statement showing the number sold and given away. 
All are priced so moderately as to be within the reach of every cmss. Each 
school is furnished with a black board, frames for a map of India, cards and 
pictures of animals, and blank maps of Asia and Europe ; the board is an indis- 
pensable agent for the illustration of every subject. 

25. A rudimentaiy treatise on practical geometry, mensuration, and land sur- 
veying, intended chiefly for the use of curnums and Government officers, is 
among the Knglish papers printed. This has been translated into Telugu, and is 
being printed in that language at the Vizagapatam press. A simple Telugu 
grammar is also passing through the same press, tlie small instrument at Nur- 
sapoor being fiilly occupied on other subjects. 

26. There is still a great want of useful vernacular works, which must be 
supplied as the desire for education increases ; the Telugu translation of Colonel 
Browne's Geography is used by us as a class book, and obtains a ready sale ; and 
a small work lately published at the American Mission press, entitled *' Brief 
Sketches of the different Countries of the World," if translated into the vernacular, 
would prove a valuable addition to the geography, and be very generally used in 
all schools of the northern districts. I ought also to mention among the Telugu 
books published in the past half year, a useful little volume on the natural history 
of animals, printed also at the American Mission press. 

27. The Inspector has been so fiilly occupied in arranging and visiting the 
various schools under his supervision, that he has been unable to devote much 
time to the work of translation. He promises to do more during the second 
half-year, but I would recommend that the work of compiling sound elementary 
school books in Telugu be confided to some gentlemen of ability, possessing a 
critical knowledge of the language, and willing to undertake the task. I know 
no one more competent than Mr. Sharkey, of the Church Mission Society 
at Masulipatam ; but I am doubtful whether he can command the requisite 
leisure. 

Results considered. 28. Such are the means Mfhich have been employed to carry out the present 

experiment. The agency is . 3tili , very imperfect, but time will enlarge and 

improve 
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improve it. It is perhaps premature to argue the success of a scheme fi'om the Madras. 

results obtained in so short a period, but the future seems to me fall of promise, ' 

The -number under instnictiou, which amounted to 1,422 in October, bad 
reached to 1,660 in November in the same schools, and to 1,680 in December, 
and so far as we can see at present there seems every probability of a farther 
increase.* 

29. The u)ain features of the scheme have perhaps been sufficiently explained, 
but the appended rules and directions which were framed for the guidance of the 
tahsil and village masters, and of the native officers generally, will supply some 
details that I have omitted to mention in this letter. These rules were translated 
and printed in Telugu and furnished to every village. As the plan becomes 
extended and schools increase, it may perhaps be found expedient to alter the 
rule which requires the tahsil and Samut masters to visit a number of village 
schools in the vicinity of their station. No disadvantage is found for the present 
to attend the union of the two offices of teacher and visitor ; the plan provides for 
an assistant, or village master, in each of the Government schools, who is gene- 
rally of superior attainment^ and able to conduct the school while the principal is 
away ; the absence of the latter for a day or two in the week need not therefore 
retard the progress of his pupils, and by visiting other schools he is able to 
observe in what respect one excels, and another is wanting ; he sympathises in the 
difficulties of other teachers, his mind is refreshed by moving about, he adds to 
his experience, and gathers hints which enable him to raise the standard of educa- 
tion in his own school. 

30. The scheme is evidently one which could only be introduced with success 
in a district moderately assessed, and among a thriving and improving popula- 
tion. It were useless to attempt to force education upon communities struggling ^ 
for a bare subsistence. Once supplied with a sufficiency of food and clothing, 
with the comforts, and to them, the luxuries of life, the people of this country will, 
like others, seek education as the means of social improvement. To the altered 
circumstances of the agricultural population of the Rajalimundry delta, conse- 
quent upon the abundant and certain irrigation from the anicut, I have already 
attributed their consent to tax themselves for the education of their children. In 
illustration of the fact, I have the pleasure to send with this report a map of the 
three talooks, containing the entire number of towns and villages, and showing 

the position of those in wliich schools have been established. They have all been 
more or less under the influence of the anicut for the last three years. 

31. I desire also to state that in every instance in which a school has been esta- ViUage contrilm- 
blished, the inhabitants have cheerfally. oflered to support it, and have also **^°' voluntary, 
willingly purchased the books that have been introduced. Every precaution was 

taken to ascertain their real wishes in the matter, and I declined to open a school 
wherever there was the least hesitation or difference of opinion on the part of the 
community. Discontented spirits will always be found, and, as might have been 
expected, mere have been a few complaints from the disaffected, and appeals both 
to myself and to higher authority, which have received immediate attention, but 
have usuaDy ended in the objectors consenting with the majority that the schools 
should stand. 

32. I will cite two instances as illustrating in a peculiar manner the foregoing 
remarks. The large village of Strungavrotchum, in the Woondy talook, was one 
of the few upon which a water rate was assessed fluring last year. The addition 
was extremely moderate, compared with the benefit received by improved irriga- 
tion at the Government expense. The ryots, though admitting the justice of the 
tax, refased to open a school, as other villages which paid no water rate had done, 
on the plea of being unable to support this second addition to the demand. They 
held back for many months, sending a few of their children to the school in the 
neighbouring town of Veravasarum, where they were charged the prescribed fee. 
Shortly before 1 left the district, however, they cheerfully came forward and 
offered to contribute 80 rupees a year, and have since sent their master to the 
normal class for instruction. 

33. The 



* 

* I have since jeamt that the numhera bad lisea in January last to 1,762, and in Febmary and 
March to U790. Q. ^. T., April 1866. 
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33. The second case is that of Palcole. At first there was great indiffereQce 
and even opposition on the part of many of the merchants and ryots in this large 
town; but the Government institution since established has, at the presoit 
moment, the most numerous attendance of all the schools in the division. The 
merchants contribute 360 rupees and the agricultural body 120 per annum, and a 
good school-house has moreover been built with the local funds. The Government 
Inspector, Mr. Thompson, who has recently visited several of our schools, will 
doubtless have remarked the interest evinced by the parents at that place, and 
their satisfaction at the improvement of their boys. 

34. It is unnecessary to cumber this report with a list of all the village<^ in the 
three talooks, showing the amount contributed or offered by each. Proposals 
have been received from 190 villages, offering annual contributions amounting to 
7,080 rupees, which upon a rent roll of little less than five lacs is nearly 1^ per 
cent. When a complete revision of the assessment feikes place, an educational 
fund could be established at this rate throughout the district. 

36. The cost of the experiment cannot with propriety be calculated until the 
lapse of an entire year. I forward, however, the account current of the mon^ 
sanctioned by Government under date 3d March 1855, a list of the establishment 
at present entertained, and a statement showing the annual receipts and probable 
expenditure on account of the 63 village vernacular schools. The cost of the 

Bs. education given to, say 1,600 boys, for the first year is obtained 

^men/ ^j^^®"^"**"* establish- ^ by adding the pay of the Government establishment to the vill^e 

Appendi" B " ' expenditure. The total amount, as shown in the margin, is 8,260 

ViUage expenditure ** . - 5,140 ^up^^s, or 5 rupees per annum for each boy. But this amount 

flWo ^^^^^^^^ ^^ P^y ^^ Inspector and visitors, which will eventually be 

^. distributed over a much larger number. Calculated on the village 

Appendix A. expenditure alone the cost of each boy's education would be about 

3 rupees a year or 4 annas a month, and I have little doubt that this will be 

reduced one-half before the end of the year by the increase in the number attending 

the schools. 

« 

Increase to esta- 36. In the 17th and 18th paras. of his letter, the Inspector recommends certain 

additions to the establishment, and a further grant of money, both of which are 

really necessary. In preference to two gomastahs on the low salary stated, the 

Us. business would perhaps be more satisfactorily done by one, on 20 or»25 rupees, 

M^c^hy*^ I % ^^^. ^^^^d ^^ ^^ ^ P^^ ^^^^ ^^ Samut teacKer. This might be left to the dis- 
Peon . . cretion of the local officers who would be guided by circumstances and by the 

personal qualifications of the applicants. The Inspector has a great deal of work 
on his hands in the first organisation of a scheme like this, and a small establish- 
ment is absolutely required to assist him. I think too that the soil is ripe for an 
extension of the plan into other talooks of the Rajahmundry and Masulipatam 
districts, and that the appointment of another Inspector, or zillah visitor, would 
be attended with immediate results.* Should this suggestion be adopted, 1 should 
be glad to see Nadamony Moodely promoted to the higher salary of 150 rupees; 
and I. Chinnatomby Chetty, a proficient of the university, wno joined me as 
English writer more than a year ago, might be advantageously employed on the 
lower salary of 100 rupees. I would leave other alterations for future considera- 
tion. 

37. The account current for the past six months shows that 234 rupees have 
been transferred from the village funds to meet contingent expenses, and 125 
rupees, the price of 3,000 copies of a little Telugu work^ are still to be credited to 
the press, to meet which 40 \ rupees only are available* I would recommend 
therefore that 500 rupees be placed at the disposal of the local revenue officer to 
provide for future calls. These small expenses are necessarily incurred at first for 
the purchase of a stock of books and materials, but will be gradually made up as 
the former are sold. A statement of books supplied to all the schools is likewise 
appended. 

38. Before concluding this report I wish to say a few words regarding the 
central English and vernacular school at Nursapoor, and its connexion with the 

other 

* The employment of educated natiyes as zillah visitors is an essential feature of the scheme, and 
its snccess must depend in a verj g^eat degree upon the zeal and efBcienoy of these men. 
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other schools in the district. A report of the progress of this institution during Madraa. 
the past year is forwarded to you in a separate communication, in which I propose Nureapoorcontrai 
that the present head master be entertained on the Government establishment schooffor boys and 
with a fixed salary. In no other way do I consider that Government aid could fi?»'^"- 
be so judiciously bestowed. The importance of having an efficient man at the 
head of an establishment of this kind cannot be overstated. . It was always my 
desire to make this the parent institution, from which to supply English and 
Telugu teachers to the minor schools in the district. With tnis object, I have 
procured a master from England^ Mr. Samuel Ager, a young man highly recom- 
mended to me by several clergymen.. He kept terms at the Dublin University, 
and was employed as master m the diocesan school of Aylsham, Norwich. He 
will have joined the school, I trust, before the end of the month. Besides the 
charge of the 60 lads attending the ordinary classes of the school, it was my inten- 
tion to give him the superintendence both of the Telugu normal class of village 
teachers, which is located in a portion of the school building, and of the clc^ 
studying practical geometry and land surveying, which includes many cumums 
and volunteers from whom a small fee would be demanded. Both ck^ses would 
greatly benefit by the supervision of a competent. European teacher, who, as Mr. 
Ager promises to do, will thoroughly qualify himself in Telugu. It will also be 
the head roaster's care to institute a normsd class of teachers in English, and to 
hold periodical examinations of all the English teachers employed in the schools 
of the division. This could be done by the teachers meetmg on stated days at 
the central school for examination, and by the head master availing himself of an 
occasional native holiday to visit them at their own station. By this arrangement 
a healthy action would be imparted to all the institutions, and emulation would be 
kept aKve among the teachers, whose increased exertion would tell most benefi- 
cially upon the advancement of their pupils. The numerous Telugu schools in 
and about Nursapoor, and the most important of them all, the girls' school which 
has now existed for three years, will, in the absence of a lady, greatly benefit by 
the head master's supervision. I trust, therefore, that my recommendation 
respecting Mr. Ager will be adopted. 

39. In conclusion, I cannot conceal from myself that the present is a critical Conelnsioiu 
period in the existence of the village schools. Except perhaps at Nursapoor and 
a few other large towns, education on an improved plan has not been long enough 
established to have taken firm hold of the public mind. A want of sympathy, or 
the least show of indifierence, on the part of the controlling European officers in 
the district, might be fatal to its progress. My immediate connexion with the 
district is for the present interrupted, but my anxiety for the improvement of the 
people will never cease. The personal supervision of the schools will now fall 
into other hands, but I have the pleasure to know that my successor will watch 
over them with the same interest as myself, and I ought not therefore to doubt 
that they will continue to prosper as they have hitherto done. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) G. N. Taylor^ 
Madras, 4 February 1866. Sub-Collector. 



RuLBS established by the Sub-Collector for the Management and Supervision of 

Oovemment and Village Vernacular Schools. . 



YiLLAOB Schools. 



1. Hours of attendance — three hours in the morning and three hours in the evening ; 
generally 6 to 9 a.m., and from 3 to 6 p.m. 

2. The village master will be chosen by the villagers, and will adopt the coarse of instruc- 
tion {lointed out to him ; and if he is incapable, another more competent will be put in liis 
place. 
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Madna. 3. Elementary books will be supplied gratis, but are to be paid for if careleaaly or wilfully 

destroyed. On certain conditions boys will be allowed, at the discretiosi of the master, to 
take them to their houses so long as they continue to attend the school. 

A. The children of all classes without distinction who contribute to the fund assessed 
upon the land, are entitled to free entrance, including the sons of all relations and dependants 
of actual ryots, and likewise the sons of the village servants who belong to the commanit/, 
and who are required to give their services for school purposes. Enamdars, comaties wad 
others, not belonging to the agricultural class, will pay a monthly fee of 2 annas to the 
village teachers. 

5. The SODS of the village teachers will have free admission into the school in which their 
ftither is employed. 

6. Whenever the contribution of the village community exceeds <K> rupees annually, or 
6 rupees a month, the surplus funds will be applied towards the building of a suitable 
school-house, and to meet tlie expense of books, materials, &c., required in 2ie school. 

7. Boys will be admitted on the 15th of the mouth, and the fee most be paid in advance 
before the 18th of every month, failing which, the lad will be suspended until the matter 
has been reported to the Inspector, and his decision received. An account of all payments 
to the master will be kept for the inspection of the visitor. 

8. Two registers to be kept by the village master in the form furnished ; one the admission 
book, and the other the roll book of daily attendance. In the column pf remarks it will be 
stated whether a fee is paid or not. 

9. An abstract of the results of every week is to be kept for the inspection of the Samut 
visitor, to whom it should be forwarded on the Thursday following provided the school 
has not been visited before that day. 

10. The village masters are under the supervision and ccmtrol of the visiting Samut 
teacher, or the tahsil schoolmaster, as the case may be, through whom all their applications 
and communications to the Inspector or to the Sub-Collector are to be made. 

11. No leave will be granted to the masters, except on urgent occasions, without a reference 
to the Inspector, and in every case the Samut teacher will oe responsible for the result, and 
will report what arrangements he has made for carrying on the school during the temporary 
absence of the master. 

12. Besides the allowance of 5 rupees a month, insured to the village masters, and the 
additional fees which may be paid to tiiem, those who are most conspicuous for good conduct 
and assiduity will be promoted on the occurrence of vacancies to Government visiting 
teacher ; those, on the contrary, who are inattentive, negligent, or guilty of misconduct, win 
be dismissed, and in the last case never re-employed. 

13. The village schoolmaster will have charge of the books, &c., supplied, and will be 
responsible for their safe custody ; will render a weekly account to the visiting teacher, and 
will indent through him for whatever may be required for the use of the schools. 



Tahsil and Samut Schools. 



1. Hours of attendance : three hours in the morning, and three hours in the evening,, 
generally from 6 to a.m., and from 3 to 6 p.m. 

2. The Samut teacher or tahsil schoolmaster will adopt the course of instruction pointed 
out to him by the Inspector. 

3. A few books will be supplied gratis on the same conditions as to the village school, 
and others must be purchased oy the boys. 

4. Fees charged to all but agriculturists, from 2 to 4 annas. In Samut and tahsil 
schools 4 annas will be charged for those learning English. The village master, if employed 
in these schools, will get a portion of this amount, not exceeding 6 rupees. The sons of the 
Samut and tahsil masters are entitled to free admission into the school in which their father 
is employed. 

5. Boys will be admitted on the 5th of the month, and the fee must be paid in advance 
before the 18th of every month, failing which the lad will be suspended until the matter is 
reported to the Inspector. An account of all fees received, and payments made to the 
village teacher, will be kept by the Samut and tahsil masters for submission to the 
Inspector. 

6. Two registers to be kept by the tahsil schoolmaster or Samut teacher in the form 
furnished, one the admission book, and the other roll book of daily attendance. In the 
column of remai'ks it will be stated whether a fee is paid or not. 

7- A report 
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7. A report once a fortnight to be sent by Samut and tahsil schoolmasters to the Inspector, Madras. 

who will furnish a monthly abstract to the Sub-Collector. The Inspector will also send 

quarterly and half yearly reports to the Sub-Collector, the latter of which will be submitted 

with the annual report to Government. 

8. The schoolmasters will communicate on all subjects through the Inspector. 

9. No leave will be granted to the masters except on urgent occasions, without a reference 
to the Sub-Collector, and in every case the Inspector will be responsible for the result, and 
will report what arrangements he has made for canrying on the school during the temporary 
absence of the master. 

10. Such of the Samut masters as are most conspicuous for good conduct and assiduity 
will be promoted on the occurrence of vacancies to tahsU schoolmasters, and the latter, 
when qualified.by unusual ability and industty, besides being fit for promotion ui h» own 
department, will be eligible for Government employ in any other line. 

11. The tahsil schoolmasters or -Samut teachers will have charge of the books, &c., \ 
supplied, and will be .responsible for Iheir safe custody ;.. will render a weekly account to the 
Inspector, and will indent through him for whatever may be required for the use of the 
school. 

12. They will be responsible for the efficiency of the schools within their range, and will ' 
exercise proper control over the masters under tliem, whether in their own cusbah or in 
other schools under their supervision. 



General Rules. 

1. Lads wbo absent themselves from school without leave will be liable to such punish- 

Sent as each particular case may seem to require. The village schoolmaster may chastise 
e boys in moderation, but is restricted to two strokes on each hand with a rattan, and the 
punisnment should never be inflicted in a moment of anger. An unfavourable report on 
this subject from the visiting teacher will subject the village master to removal. 

2. The Samut and tahsil masters are expected to exercise a sound discretion in the 
punishment of the boys attending their 'schools. It is hoped that they will not have occasion 
to resort to corporal chastisement except in very rare cases, and their management in this 
respect will be specially noticed by the Inspector. 

3. As the position of the master of every grade, and liis eventual promotion, depend 
entirely upon the state of the school, he must be careful not to misuse his power o^er the 
boys, and will inflict no punishment but such as may be necessary to maintain proper 
discipline. He will treat ail classes alike, paying equal attention to the children of ryots 
and to those of the richer inhabitants who pay the fee of 2 to 4 annas. His competency as 
a schoolmaster will be judged by the number of the former class who attend his school, 
which should bear a proper proportion to the population. 

Note, — It is expected that every native officer in the service of Government will give his 
best assistance to the Sub-Collector in the present undertaking ; that he will demonstrate by 
his own demeanour towards all officers in the Educational Department, that the position 
occupied by the latter is of the greatest importance to the welfare of the community, and 
deserving of the respect of all classes ; and that he will also endeavour, both by precept and 
example, to lead the mass of the people to take advantage of the means of instruction now 
put within their reach. 

G. N. Taylor, 
Rajahmundry District. Podoor, April 1865. Sub-Collector. 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE 



Appendix (A.) 



Account Curbbkt of the Sans fanotioned by Garemmeiit on aocoont of Sehooli, &c., to the end of November 1866. 



Receipts. 



Rs» a. p» 
Sanotioned by Gk^Teniment {or 

bnildings . - - . 60O - - 



Ditto, book% &c« 



• 480 - - 



Transferred from the Tillage sub- 
scriptions for the purchase of 
books, &c. - - - - 105 - - 

Ditto for black boards and 

frames - - • -^ 91 16 2 

Ditto for saderward to in- 
spector's office • • - 87 1 1 



Total - - - JB*. 



DiSBURSBMBNTS. 



Rs. a. p. 

Buildings for two tahsil schools — - 

Adranced to the tahsildars • — 

Tanukn • • • • 190 - - 

Woondy • • - • 200 <- - 

Wood and hire for making doors 
and windows, tables and 

benches .... loO - - 

Iron hinges •• • « - 80 8 - 



Black boards and wooden frames 

Price of books • . • 

Cmtchley's Atlas • • . 

Adyanced for the saderward to 
the inspector's offioe • 

Price of cloths, &c., for can- 
Tsseing picture cards, &c. - 



Balance in hand 



Total 



91 16 2 

482 12 2 

9 - - 

37 1 1 

16 14 8 



' ' Rs. 



Rs. a. p. 



620 8 - 



637*10 « 



1,168 2 8 
65 18 7 



1,214 - 3 



Statehent of Subscriptions, and Probable Annual Expenditure for Village Vemaoular Schools which had been Established 

in the Subdivision of Rajahmundry District, up to the end of Novomber 1866. 



No. 


Talooks. 


Knmber 

of 
BcboolB. 


Amonnt 

of 

Subflcriptlon. 


Salary 
per Tear. 


Saderward 
per Tear. 


Total 
4aDd6Colaniaa. 


Comparieon* 

3 and 6 GoIimiiiB, 

between Beeaifta and 

Bzpenditore. 


1 
2 
8 

4 


1. 

Mogultoor 

Woondy - - - 
Tanuku - - - 
Tadewrellah - 

Total • • 


2. 

30 
16 
18 


3. 

Rs. 

2,921 

1,045 I 
1,448 


4. 

Rs. 
2,268 

1,044 

1,200 . 


6. 

Rs. 
291 

136 

201 


6. 

Rs. 
2,669 

1,180 

1,401 


7. 

Rs. 
362 

47 


8. 
Rs. 

134} 




63 


5,414 J. 


4,612 


628 


6,140 


409 


134 i 



274 i 



Remarks. — From the 274 J rupees, entered below columns 7 and 8, have to be deducted 234 rupees, transferred to 
account current for contingencies, leaving a balance of 40 J rupees to meet the cost of 3,000 Telugu books supplied from 
the press, amounting, at 8 pice each, to 125 rupees. 
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Appendix (B.) 



STATKMBirry flbowing the actual Cnrrant Monthly Expenditure on the Oorenunent and Village InstitntionB 

alreadj eatablished. 



■^^■» 



Vo, 



Namxs ov Schools. 



VeeFaTasMram Tahail School 



Attilj TahsU School 



Tannkn Samnt School 



Penogfondah Samnt School 



Aaanntah Samnt School - 



Paloolc Samnt School 



PeeohpoUnm Samnt School 



Mogullee Samnt School - 



T 



HABTXB8. 



{ 



Head master 
Assistant • 
English teacher 



Salary 
per Hraaera. 



Saderward 
perMaBsem. 



fHead master 

< Assistant • • . 

[Hindoostanee teacher - 



{Head master 
Assistant - 



{Head master 
Assistant • 



THead master 
i Assistant - 
(^English teacher 



fHead master 
\^Two assistants 



{ 



Head master 
AsBftBtant • 



{Head master 
Assistant - 



Total Expenditure in the Tahsil and 
Samut Schools • - • 



5 



Mognltoor Talook, 27 village masters, at 5 rupees each 
Oondj Talook - Id ditto - • ditto 
Tanaku Talook - 16 ditto - - ditto 

Total Expenditure in the Village Schools - 
Gomastah in the Inspector's Office • - . . 

Gravd Total - - - 22*. 



Rs. 

80 

6 

10 



a. p. 



46 - - 



80 
5 
5 



40 - - 



15 - 
5 - 



20 - - 



16 - 
6 - 



20 - - 



30 - - 

6 - - 

10 - - 



jRi. a, p. 



Total BxpxNDiTirKx : 



PerMoDfem. 



8 - - 



4 4- 



1 -- 6 



8-6 



85 - - 



15 
10 



26 - - 



20 - 
6 - 



26 - - 



16 - 
6 - 



20 - - 



280 - - 



8-6 



8-6 



8-6 



1-6 



21 6 6 



144 
67 
80 



291 
6 



626 - - 



16 8 

7 6 

8 7 



80 16 - 



62 6 6 



JZf. a. p. 



48 - - 



44 4 - 



21-6 



28-6 



88-6 



28-6 



Pto AnniuD. 



Bs. a.p. 



676 - - 



681 -- 



262 6 - 



276 5 - 



466 6 - 



886 6 - 



28-6 



21-6 



886 6 - 



262 5 - 



261 6 6 8,016 14 - 



Annual 

Snbscriptisn 

of 

VilUifvs. 



Sb. a.jii 



100 - ^ 



120 - ^ 



72 - -• 



88 - - 



216 -* ^ 



480 - ^ 



16 - - 



80 



169 
74 
88 



3 
6 
7 



821 16 - 
6 - - 



678. 6 6 



8,868 4 
60 - 



1,166 



6,940 2 - 



Remarks* — ^Annual Establishment sanctioned bj Ooremment :-^ 



Annuallj. 



One Inspector, at 100 rupees per mensem --.-•.••»i 200 
Two Tahsil Masters, at 30 rupees per mensem -...•... 720 
Two Samut Teachers, at 20 rupees per mensem •.-..... 430 
Four ditto, at 16 rupees per mensem --•.-•.... 720 



Total • - - ils. 8,120 
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50 CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE 




AppEiroii (C.)— Abbtbact Statement of the Attendance in dte 






HAMES OF SCHOOLS. 


HnmberreBuJidngwtlK 
>Oth ApHX 1855. 


Ifnaber resiialsB od th> 
31«t H«T 1860. 


30t] 


r»«.l«ro. 


tk« 






Il Jane 1BS&. 






Hyct,. 


1 
1 
1 


i 

s 

t 

u 


Total. 


Ryot.. 


J 
1 

1 

IB 


u 


Total. 


EyoM. 


i 
1 
1 


1^ 

U 


TOIiL. 




No. 


1 


1 

1 

i 


n 


1 
1 


i 


1 
1 






Government Schools: 
































1 


VeeraTiiBariini T&bsil School, 
began on 23d April IS&d. 


11 


11 


8 


7 


82 


11 


17 


4 


41 


u 


31 


8 


IS 


M 




s 


Attily Tahsil School, iKgttn 
9th April 18S6. 


19 


41 


6 


- 




8 


13 


6S 




3 


Tainiku Samut School, trans- 
nagement on StbApril 18G6. 


5 


4 


3 


i 


, 


- 


18 


ti 




4 


Penugondft Sanmt School, put 
under Govern ment inspeo- 
tion on aotii June 1855. 


- 


- 


- \ - 




- 


- 


- 




6 


Assunta Sunut School, pul 
under Goveminent inspeo- 
tion on 13th July 1656. 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 




6 


Palcole Samat Sobool, trans- 
fsrred to Government ma- 
nagement. 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 




7 


1855. 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 




8 


on S4th May 1865. 

Total - - - 


- 


- 


- 


- 




1 


- 


u 






28 


56 


11 


9 


104 


8S 1 80 


12 


" 


186 


so 106 


12 


43 


190 






84 








112 








136 












1. MoGPLTOOR Talook Village ScHiioLS : 


























37 


Schools • • - - - 1 1 6 


1 


8 


1 


3 


- 


8 


7 


SO 


107 


84 


66 


236 






11 1 
II. WooNOT Talook Village Schools 




























18 


Schools - - - - [ - - _ 

; 

III. Tafakd Taloox Viluge Schools 




- 


3 


81 


7 


= 


46 


2 


39 


8 


4 


53 














IS 


SohoolB ... - 

Total Number in theT 
8 Talooki - -J 


i " 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 






- 


1 


6 


1 


8 


8 


S4 


7 


8 


62 


32 


146 


42 


69 


279 


1 




Total Number in theT 
GoTersment SohooleJ 

Grand Total - - - 


28 


6? 


n 


a 


104 


82 


80 


IS 


11 


18S 


80 


106 


12 


48 


190 






28 


57 


17 


10 


112 


85 


114 


19 


le 


'" 


62 


251 


64 


102 


469 
























« 
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Schools in the Sub-Division of Baja)mitmdi7, from April to October 1855. 





Number remilniag on Ibe 
Slit Jaly ISSA. 


Namber remalDlng on the 
31tt kapM IBSO. 


Number nmalnliiK on tbe 
HOiti September IBes. 


NDiaber remilniiig on tbe 
31(t October ISSS. 




BTot.. 


1 

S' 

1 

1 


i 


Total. 


Ryot*. 


1 
t 
1 


3 

AS 

S 


TWAL. 


Ryots. 


1 
J 


1 


TotUm 


Ryotp. 


1 
f 
1 

1 


h 

SB 

sst>- 






1 


1 
1 


1 

1 


1 


1 


1 

1 ■ 


i 

1 

ta 


1 


TOTII^ 




21 

20 
16 

19 

32 

11 

4 
26 


4 

23 

4 

1 
1 

27 
60 






s» \u& 


63 1 141 


378 


28 


167 


166 


401 


29 [l71 1 75 


.a 


433 


36 |l69 


82 


156 


442 




174 

49 ^47 


60 74 


430 


IE 
43 


6 
394 


64 


86 


477 


2 
48 



306 


51 


87 


493 


2C 
41 


4 

319 


45 


93 


498 




6 


76 


1 
1 


110 


6 


88 


14 


31 


139 


11 


118 


IB 


43 


SOI 


16 


166 


20 


57 


349 




3 


12 


3 


6 


23 


8 


17 


3 


19 


36 


27 


62 


36 


27 


169 


47 


17 


99 


46 


333 




66 
29 


33& 
145 


71 
dS 


106 
141 


S78 


28 


399 
167 


71 
60 


127 
166 


664 
401 


86 
29 


460 
171 


105 
76 


157 
168 


602 
43S 


104 
85 


09 


68 


196 
166 i 


980 
443 




U 


480 


134 


247 


946 


88 


S69 


81 


283 


1,065 


116 


657 


80 


ai6 


,285 


139 


761 


70 


352 


,422 
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Appendix (D.) 



Statsmbkt showing the Nnmber, Condilioii and Cute 



Candy 
•Tunka 






TiLLABi Schools: 
School*— April to October 1B5S - 
SeliaoU— Hky to Beptamber ISU - 
Sehoolt—Angnit to Octobrr 1S5S - 

Total RnmbA in tbe "Hire* Talooki - 
Total Nambo' Id ths OoTenuuent School* 
Okakd Total - 
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Appendix (D.) 



«r fhe Children io Attendance in all the Sehooli. 





OUUn><< 


CMto. 


|| 




! 


1 
i 

1 


1 


i 
1 


i 


1 


1 

3 

6 


J 


1 


i 

s 


, 


j 


1 


i 




^ 




1 


1 
1 


J 


1 
1 


1 


3^ 

■s 

1 

h 

IB 




1 

3 
S 

9 


6 

sa 

* 

1 
s 

9S 
7 


1 

3 
S 

1 


63 
74 
iO 

87 
46 
B7 
46 
44 


16 
31 

13 
IS 

u 
i 

IS 


£ 
1 

S8 


It 

B 
1 

Q 

33 

8 


IS 
S5 
18 

18 
33 

8 
3 


3 
23 

1 

1 

1 

9 


3 

18 
6 


G 

1 
1 


3 
1 

1 


1 
3 

1 


8 


3 


- 




S 

3 


7 


J 


1 


63 

74 
46 

37 
46 
87 
46 
44 


B7 
41 
It 

Sfi 
97 
7A 
17 
99 





17 


46 


IS 


488 


ise 


83 


34 


SS5 


ie 


4 


£ 


3 


3 


- 


- 


S 


3 


3 


1 


3 


I 


498 


— 




10 


90 


4 


940 


06 


80 


17 


63 


s 


S 


S 


3 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


1 


- 




- 


340 


- 




8 


S3 


3 


333 


DO 


90 


10 


78 


- 


4 


3 


6 


- 


- 


- 


3 


I 


- 


- 




- 


333 


- 




36 


e« 


18 


980 


S84 


210 


61 


388 


le 


ID 


e 


11 


3 


- 


- 


6 


3 


1 




1 


980 


_ 




8 


83 


T 


443 


118 


3B 


60 


134 


38 


SO 


7 


4 


4 


8 


3 




- 


* 


7 




■ 


449 


846 




43 


170 


S6 


1,4SS 


400 


S4S 


130 


400 


M 


36 


13 


15 


6 


S 


3 


3 


£ 


7 1 8 


10 


3 


1,423 





Eatabliafaed from April t6 October 1865. 





Tinig« SebooU UBder ths control of eadi of th* Tatull aad Srant Mulera. 








Total. 










1 


1 


i 

1 


s 


CUldrm of 


i 

1 


i 
1 


g 


Children of 




HyoU. 


1 
II 


il 


1 


fit 

|:jf 

is 


Rfot*. 


u 








■ 


1 

O 


1 


1 


1 




7 


IK 


8 


164 


13 


89 


J6 


37 


164 


1 

h 


330 


90 


.,e 


20 


113 


20 


64 


316 




e 


110 


13 


97 


13 


S6 


H 


17 


B7 


318 


47 


171 


16 


89 


37 


30 


171 




G 


88 


8 


90 


32 


36 


13 


21 


00 


152 


10 


136 


30 


50 


10 


40 


ISO 




3 


46 


- 


46 


12 


96 


- 


8 


46 




119 


90 


83 


17 


43 


S 


31 


83 




13 


383 


30 


346 


34 


161 


31 


40 


946 




83* 


43 


392 


28 


183 


23 


49 


3DS 




5 


187 


8G 


lOS 


4 


53 


10 


30 


102 


MS 

n 
1 


S48 


)00 


148 


4 


60 


62 


33 


148 




6 


OS 


- 


06 


3 


67 


S 


SO 


90 


143 


8 


139 


3 


08 


12 


36 


130 




fl 


170 


20 


150 


13 


105 


8 


34 


150 


s 


968 


81 


237 


13 


116 


8 


100 


SS7 




54 


1,160 


170 


080 


104 


603 


88 


100 


060 


1,710 


288 


1,482 


139 


761 


170 


363 


1,483 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE 



Routine of Studies in the Goyeniment Schools. 



Classes. 



Subjects. 



TsLUOu Depabtment : 



1st, or highest Class 



2d Class 



3d Class 



4th Class - 



5th and 6th Class 



Reading 



Geography 
Grammar 

Arithmetic 
Writing 

Reading 



Spelling 

Grammar 

AridimeCic 

Geographj 

Writing 

Reading 



Geographj 
Spelling 
Arithmetic 
Writing 

Reading 
Spelling 



English Department : 
1st, or highest Class Reiading 



2d Class 



dd Class 



4th Class - 



Books. 



Neethisangrahum. 

y achanaramyan am. 

Daily Lesson Book, No. 1 - 

Second Reader - 

Animals, with reading 

People's Magazine, No. I • 

Brown's Geography. 

Aundraveyacaranum* 

Yebhacthebodhiny. 

From die Master. 

Copy. 

Second Reader • - • 
People's Magazine, No. 1 - 
Animals, with Reading 
First Reader. 
Neethesethacnm. 
Daily lesson Book - 
Atcharagootchem. 
Yebhacwtibodhiny. 
From the Master. 
Brown's Geography.. 
Copy. 

Second Reader . - - 
People's Magazine, No. 1 • 
Animals, with reading 
' First Reader. 
Neethiiitethacnm. 
Daily Lesson Book • • 
Brown's Geography. 
First Instructor, No. 1 
From the Master. 
Copy. 

People's Magazine 
First Instructor, No. 1 

Alphabet. 



Geography - 
Grammar - 
Spelling 



Arithmetic - 
Writing 

Reading 



Spelling 

Arithmetic - 
Writing 

Reading 
Spelling 

Spelling and Read- 
in7. 



First Book of Lessons in 

Reading. 
Daily Lesson Book, No. 1 • 

Second Reader. 
Firet Instructor, No. 1. 
Animals, with reading. 
C lift's Geography. 
Graduated Grammar. 
Murray's Spelling. 
First Book of Spelling. 
Alphabet Lessons. 
From the Master, 
Copy. 

Daily Lesson Book, No. 1 - 

First Instructor, No. 1. 

Beading Lesson. 

First Book of Spelling. 

Alphabet Lessons. 

From the Master. 

Copy. 

Daily Lesson Book, No. 1 - 
Alphabet Lessons. 
Fii*st Instructor. 

Daily Lesson Book, No. 1. 



Remarks. 



Printed at the Nursapoor Presa with Telngiu 
Printed at the American Mission Press^ 
Printed at the Nursapoor Press, 
ditto. 



Printed at the American Mission Press. 
Printed at the Narsapoor Press, 
ditto. 



Printed at the Nursapoor Press. 



Printed at the American Missi^a 
Printed at Ae Nonapoor Press. 
ditto. 



Printed at the Nursapoor Press. 



Printed at the Vizagapatm P 



Printed at the Nompoor Press. 
Printed at the Vizsgiqpatani Pre». 



Printed at the Nursapoor Press with Teluga. 

Printed at the Amerioan Miasioa Pieg , 
Madras. 



Printed at the Nursapoor Press with Telago. 



Printed at the Nursapoor Press with Teluge. 



i 
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Appendix (E.) 



Edocatioxaz. Establishment in the Government Sdiools. 



No. 


Names of Masters. 


Rank. 


Station. 


Salary 
per Mensem. 


By whom Piaid. 


1 


T. Venkiah - 


Tahsil master - 


m 


Veerayasserem - 


Rs. 
30 


a. 


P- 


Goremment. 


i 


P. Narsiah - - - 
V. Soobramanien 


Telugu assistant 
English teacher 


m 


- ditto ... 

- ditto - - - 


5 

10 


: 


:} 


Village fimds. 


2 


C. Soobaroyoodoo - 


Tahsil master - 


- 


Attily ... 


80 


- 




Goremment. 




T. Ramanajachany • 
S. Wamussabaib 


Telugu assistant 
Hindoostani teacher 


* 


- ditto - - . 1 

- ditto ... 


5 
6 


: 


:} 


Village fands. 


8 


V. Venkatachellum - 


English and Teluga Samat 


Tanuku ... 


15 


- 




Govemmeiit. 






master. 
















P. Soobbaroydoo 


Telugu assistant 


- 


- ditto ... 


5 


— 


— 


Village fiinds. 


4 


Mr. L. D. Brass 


Samut master - 


- 


Pengondah 


16 


-^ 


— 


Government. 




V. Seetharamacharry 


Telugu assistant 


- 


- ditto . . - 


6 


-. 


- 


Village fimds. 


5 


P. Venkiah - 


Samut master - 




Assuntah 


20 


— 


— 


Government. 


< 


J. Aonappasastry - 
T. Ramiah Naidoo - 


Telugu assistant 
English teacher 


^ 


- ditto - - - 

- ditto ... 


6 

10 


: 




Village fbnds. 


« 


P. Rangaaoy Naidoo 


English and Teluga Samut 


Palcole - 


16 


- 


- 


Local funds. 


1 




master. 














1 


K. Yencatachellam - 

A. Veskimh ... 


Telugu assistant 

- ditto . - - 


< 


- ditto ... 
• ditto « . • 


6 

6 - 


— 


:} 


.Village funds. 


7 


K. Bayiah Soory 


Tamil master - 


- 


Peechpollem 


20 


— 




Government. 




C. Chinnamaraye - 




• 1 


- ditto - - - 


6 


— 


- 


Village funds. 


8 


D. Kondamaoharry - 


Samut master - 


- 


Mogullu ... 


16 


- 


- 


Government. 




P. Seetbaramiah 


Telugu assistant 


- 


. ditto - 


6 


- 


— 


Village funds. 


9 


T. Ramaswamy lya 


Normal class training master 


Nursapoor 


16 


^" 




Government* 



Memorandum of Books, &;c. pxiated at the Nursapoor Press, for the use of the District Schools connected with 

ihe Sobdivision of Rajahmniidry. 



No. 



1 
2 
8 

4 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 



11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 



Items. 



Daily Lesson Book, English and Teluga 

People's Magazine, No. 1 - • 
Ditto - ditto - No. 2 - 
Ditto - ditto • No. 8 - 

Teluga First Lesson Book . . • . - 

English Roll Book 

English Admission Book . - - - . 

Telugu Roll Book (in sheets) . - • . 

TelagQ Admission Book . . . . • 

Large English Alphabets, capitals and small- cha- 
racters. 

By the Autographic Press: 

Blank Maps of Europe and Asia ... 

Maps of India, in four pieces .... 
Map of Hindoostan -----. 
Description of Elephant . . • . • 
Description of Polar Bear - . - - - 
Description of Camel - - - - - 

Story of Lion ---...- 

fP Horse -•..... 

„ Cow « . - - - ^ • 

79 I>Og 

wAss 

„ Sheep -.-.--- 

„ Cat 

yf Hare .------ 

„ Fish 

„ Duck ---.--- 

„ Sparrow -.--.- 

» Owl 

„ Trees --.---- 



Nuniber of 
Pages. 



Nandberof 

Copies. 



86 

64 

66 

64 

38 

260 

500 

1 

1,600 

500 



Remarks. 



600 
1^000 
1,600 
1,600 
8,000 

18 
600 
100 
600 



400 
1,000 
300 
200 
dOO 
200 
100 
100 
60 
50 
150 
200 
160 
100 
100 
100 
150 
200 
160 



Sold at two annas each. 
Sold at one anna each. 
Sold at one anna each. 
Through the press. 
Sold at eight pice each* 



Also 200 copies of Practical Geo- 
metry and Surveying (through 
the Press). 



Two annas each. 
Six pice each. 

UixoM 



i 



pice eaelL 



)Thre8 pioe each. 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE 





Abbtbact Statement of Books, &c., sent to the Goyernment and 


Village Schools, from April to October 1856. 




SCHOOLS. 


Books sent to Schools. 


How Expended. 




No. 


Sold. 


In School Use. 


Remaining 

Unsold 
in Schools. 


1 


Num- 
ber. 


Prime Cost. 


Amount at 

the Rate of 

Selling. 


Num- 
ber. 


Amount 
at the rate 
of Selling. 


Num- 
ber. 


Prime Cost. 


Num- 
ber. 


Prime Cort. 








i2f . a. p. 


J9f. a. p. 




Bm. a. f. 




R$. a. jp. 


i2s. €U p. 


1 


GoTemment Schools 


1,087 


180 18 7 


112 4 8 


427 


44 11 6 


284 


$8 4 10 


376 89 4 9 


% 


Palcole Samut School 


328 


23 9 


20 12 - 


46 


4 8 8 


11 


2 19 


271 16 9 6 


3 


Mogultoor Talook YiUage 
Schools. 


637 


66 9 8 


68 12 6 


14 


1 6 - 


404 


46 6 9 


119 


8 4 6 


4 


Oondy Talook Village 
Schools. 


448 


82 7 6 


31 8 8 


7 


- 10 6 


486 


81 2 6 


— 


— 


5 


Tannku Talook Village 
Schools. 

TOTAX. - - - 


298 


28 6 ^ 


22 11 8 


16 


16- 


276 


20 10 - 


16 


1 6 - 




2,648 


266 14 1 


240 12 6 


610 

• 


62 6 8 


1,861 


188 8 10 


782 


64 7 9 



Books, &c., received in the Inspector's Office. 





* 

Itbhs. 


Receipts. 


Sold. 


No. 


Numher. 


Prime Cost. 


Amount 

at the Rate of 

SeUing. 


Books, 
&c. 


Sold. 


1 

2 

8 

4 


Books, &c., from the Sab-Col- 
lector's Office. 

Books, &c., from the Printing 
Press. 

Blackboards - - - 

Wooden frames - - - 

TOTirL - - - 


774 
3,684 

• 

72 

117 


J2f. a. jp. 
200 12 1 

146 7 9 

66 10 - 
29 6 2 


lU. a. p. 
167 8 I 

140 12 7 

65 10 - 
29 6 2 


18 
878 


Rs, a. p. 
8 2- 

10 6 - 




4.647 


443 3 - 


402 14 10 


396 


18 8 - 



(7. N. Taylor^ Sub-Collector. 



Appendix (F.) 



Hair commenced. 



Progress of the 
£nt month. 



From S. Nadamoony MoodeHar^ Native Inspector, to G. N, Taylor, Esq., Sub-Collector of 

Rajahmundry. 

Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to submit a half-yearly report on the state and progress of the schools 
established in the subdivision, commencing from April 1855. 

2. The operation of our experiment was commenced with the Tanuku school then in 
existence, having already been established under the control of the Nursapoor Central School 
Society. It was, on the 5th of April 1855, made over to the Government management, 
under the designation of " The Tanuku Samut School," and then contained 41 lads, varjring 
in age from 8 to 15 years, and paying no school fee, as was the case for a time with all the 
schools under their charge. 

3. In the same month, the two tahsil schools of Attily and Veeravasserem, and the village 
school of Mogultoor were opened with 61, 14 and 26. respectively, which, together with 41 
of the Tanuku school, made up a total of 1 42, which number, however, 1 had not the 
pleasure of stating in my numerical return for that' month, as several withdrew on being 

required 
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required to pay a fee of two to four annas per boy* The respective attendance of three* of * Tanuku, Attily, 
tilie above schools was therefore reduced to 13, 69 and 8. In the tahsil school of Veera- Mogultoor. 
vasserem alone, the number was increased to 32, which place being a tahsil station, the 
Government employes ai'e more alive to the benefits of education. The reduction was 
materially occasioned in the Tanuku and Mogultoor schools ; the people of the latter station 
in particular were, I was obliged to think, too covetous to pay anything for the education of 
their children. The progressive state of the four schools in the first month was therefore 
confined to 112, which leaves, on an average, an attendance of 28 boys per school. 

4. In the next month (May), I was chiefly employed in visiting such of the villages in Progress in the 
the Woondy talook as had already subscribed for schools in their places, with a view to second month, 
ascertain the general feelings of the people; to fix upon places as centre of certain con- 
tiguous villages ; to form an idea of the number that are disposed to benefit by the esta- 
blishment ofsystematic institutions ; and thus to arrive at a conclusion as to the amount of 
success that might fairly attend our efforts in difierent quarters. The attempt was indeed a 
satisfactory one, and the success in some places was so great as to deserve a particular 
mention. At Oondoor and Cocanada villages in the same talook of Oondy, the ryots were 
found so very anxious for learning, that they offered of their own accord to bear ian additional 
cess of 10 rupees per annum, together with the 50 rupees they have already subscribed, when 
they were informed that 60 rupees is the smallest amount required for the support of a 
tolerably well-trained schoolmaster. An instance, which I am. disposed to look upon as a 
positive indication that our system of instruction is already beginning to be appreciated, or 
rather that a taste for the acquirement of knowledge begins to be inspired into them by the 
establishment of the tahsil scnools of Attily and Veeravasserem, which are not fiir off from 
those places. Other particulars connected with these tod other villages in this talook, as 
tdso with those of Tanuku and Mogultoor, are entered in my diary, in which each day's 
proceedings are briefly noted. 

- &. Several schools began to be established from June, as will be seen in the accompanying Progress in the 
numerical returns, one of which is intended to show the progressive state of the schools in third and the 
each month, and the other gives a more detailed statement of the children of all classes succeeding months, 
now attending the several institutions. A brief sketch, however, is herein subjoined, both 
of die Government and village schools, from which, a knowledge of the province of each 
of the tahsil dnd samut masters may also be gathered, our arrangement for the management 
of schools requiring the superintendence of these masters over a certain number of villj^e 
institutions around their station. 

(For Statement, vide Appendix (D.), page 62.) 

6. The entire number of schools here noticed, will be found to amount to 62, a large Yillaffe schools 
portion of which are the village ones, which are 46 in number. The village institutions are consiaered. 
to be considered as belonging to the three talooks of Mogultoor, Oondy and Tanuku, to 
which our experiment is confined. The first of these takes in 27 of this description, the 
second 13, and the third 14. Again, of the aggregate attendance of 1,422 boys, 980 belong to 
the viUage institutions, which, when divided into its component parts, arranges itself thus :•— 
498 to the Mogultoor talook, 249 to the Oondy, and 233 to the Tanuku talook ; and the 
number of schools in each of these being 27, 13 and 14 respectively, the average strength 
of each is 18, 19, and 17. The ages of these vary, in general, from 5 to 16 years, and 
their attendance at school cannot well be stated, as the schools under consideration were 
not established all at one time. A certain number was set on foot in June ; another set 
was opened in July ; one only in August ; and numbers again in September and October, 
as the indigenous schoolmasters under training in the Nursapoor normal class, established 
for the purpose, became quahfied for their duty. The following rough statement is therefore 
added here, to give an idea of the probable length of attendance of a certain number at 
least, and also to show clearly the increase in the number of schools, and their increasing 
strength that kept pace with it. 

No. 2. — Village Schools. 



Number. 


Months. 


Number of 
Schools. 


Number of 
Scholars. 


Number continuing at School 
up to the end of October. 


1 

8 

4 

6 
6 

7 


April - - - 
May - - - 
June - - - 
July . - - 
August - - - 
September 
October - - - 


1 
4 
17 
36 
37 
46 
54 


8 
52 
252 
484 
599 
817 
980 


3 from seven months. 
44 from six months. 
205 from five monthst 
232 from four months. 
115 from three months. 
218 from two months. 
163 from one month. 

.980 







The increase in the state of these schools will be observed to be more than proportional 
and rapid as we get towards the end* 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE 



Governme nt 
schools. 



Difficulty met 
with and orer- 
come. 



7. As for the tabsil and Bamut schools, they ar.e ei^t in number, and the total attendaoBe 
in them all is 442, and the average strength of each is, therefore, 5^. Of these eight 
schools, four only may be said to be of seven months' standing, and the other four, of four 
months only, as will appear from the foregoing Abstract, No. 1. Anothar statement is givear 
bdow, to give an idea of tlie progressive' state of these institutions, as also of the number 
continuing at school from different times. 

No. 3. — GovEBNMBirr Schoogls. 



Number. 


Months. 


Number of 
Schools. 


r 

Number of 
Scholars. 


Number contunmig at ScbooL 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 


April - - - 
May - - - 
June - - - 
July - • - 
August - - - 
September 
October - - - 


8 

4 
4 
8 
8 
8 
6 


104 
135 
190 
378 
401 
433 
442 


80 from seven mendis. 
29 from six months. 
47 from five montiis. 
163 from fourmontiis. 
49'fro«i three months. 
38 from two months. 
46^ from one month. 

442 







Adding the first four lines of column 5, we may state that, out of 442 boys, 309 haw 
entered tibe school during the first month of their establishment. 

8. From an observance of the numbers in the column 4 of this statement, it may strike 
one that there has been one continued increase in the state of these schools. But I shrald 
remark that there was a decrease also in some of them, but which, being more than com- 
pensated by the increase in others, gave rise to the favourable results above noted. 

9. At the commencement of our operations, there was so great a diminution in attendanoe,, 
that there appeared to be no chance of succeeding. Of the schools of Attily, Tanuku^ 
Mogultoor and Veeravasserem then at work, I would notice the first three in their respective 
order. The Attily tahsil school was opened by me in person, where I remained 15 days at 
its very commencement. It was begun, with 61 boys, on the 9th of April, and on the 15th, 
the school fee of two to four annas per boy was demanded, agreeably to the school rules. 
What was the result? A. reduction of more than half the entire number, the attendance om 
the 16th being only 28, who belonged to the agricultural portion of the community, who^ 
having subscribed for schools, their children are entitled to free entraaoe. In the Tanukn 
samut adiool, for 41 boys, there were only 14 by the end of the month ; and in the Mogol* 
toor village school for 22, there remained only eight. The chief reason appeared to hvre 
been this : the people, in general, were under a wrong persuasion that the Govemmeaii 
establish schools, and leave them free to all classes of the conmiunity, without making a 
distinction between the non«agriculturists and the rural population that contribute €(H 
schools* To eradicate such an opinion, the parents of the lads were clearly informed how 
far the Government have assisted us in pecuniary matters to carry out the present attempt.; 
that the assistance they directly derive from them is the service of the Government teacheBS 
on 30, 20 and 15 rupees salary, besides a Government inspection at the exp&me of lOtt 
rupees per mensem ; that, in addition to this^ their children have the use of several beoiks 
gratis^ and that they should not therefore expect that the school fee, which is comparatively 
very insignificant, would be done away with. This explanation silenced, in .a great measuf^ 
the popular report on this point, and several re-entered the schools, most willingly paying 
the required school fee. The following statement will show clearly the amount of success 
met with in this respect. 

Statement, No. 4. 



• 


Months. 


Government Schools. 


ViUage. 


Schools* 


No. 














' Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 






of Schools. 


paying Fees. 


of Schools. 


paying Fees. 


1 

2 


April - . • 
ftlay. - 


■ 

8 

4 


11 

12 


1 

4 


6 
7 


3 


June . - - 


4 


12 


17 


42 


4 


July - . •. 


8 


63 


36 


71 


5 


August - - - 


8 


60 


37 


71 


6 


September 


8 


76. 


46 


106^ 


7 


October - -. - 


8 


82. 


64. 

1 


M 
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10. There was another impediment, of a much greater moment than the rormer, met with Another difiSkmlty 
from among the agricultural community, whose interest and welfare has been the prime of a more im- 
vsover in this undertakings Although tliis class of people has had the advantage of being P^'**'** nature, 
aabscribers to schools, which entitles their children to free entrance into all institutions, jret 
epach was their apathy for other pursuits, that they preferred carrying their children to the 
fields, or employmg diem in tending their cattle. With great singularity, I often observed 
children of very young age left in charge of certain cows and oxen, which they chiefly 
required to keep away from trespassing upon fields ; such a practice was a strong barrier to 
the advancement of our efforts, which, tbot^h anticipated previous to the commencement 
of our experiment, a provision was made in the rules framed for the management of schools, 
regarding the hours of their attendance ; yet, so strong was the hold their occupation had 
upon them, that most of the ryots of the iovirer grade were utterly disinclined to dispense with 
the little service of their children in any degree whatever. It was, therefore, foaud neces- 
sary to assemble as large a number as possible of this class of the community, and to 
explain to them the benefits they may derive, so as to conduce to the advancement and 
UQprovemeut of dieir own darling pursuit. Their attention was particularly drawn to one 
important advaatag^, that of knowing what is right and wrong, and ceasing to be the 
dupes of the ournums, who not unfrequently have recourse to fraudulent means to impose 
upon these illiterate people, to whom they act as a guide. The attempt was attended with 
aatififactory results. The number of boys rapidly increased, free entrance into schools was 
sought by what are called the under tenants, also as being relations to the Jeroyti ryots, who, 
being subscribers for schools, were alone charged nothing for the education of their children. 
Our main object being also to educate this very section of the population, the desired 
privilege was allowed, and the attendance has since been very satisfactory. The following 
IS a statement verifying the truth of my asseriion. 



Statement, No. 


6, showing the Inr:rease in 


the Attendance of the Children of Ryots. 




• 
Mon 


1 
ths. 


■ 


Government Schools. 


Village Schools. 


IVo. 


















Number 


Number 


Number 


Ryots. 










of Schools. 


of Ryots. 


of Schools. 


1 




April . 


» 


^ 


B 


• 

64 


1 

1 


1 


2 


May 


- 




4 


112 


4 


37 


3 


June 


- 


- 


4 


135 


17 


178 


4 


July 


- 


•m 


8 


174* 


36 


391 


5 


August - 


- 


- 


. 8 


185 


37 


456 


6 


September 


- 


-- 


8 


200 


46 


572 


7 


October - 


** 


^ 


8 


204 


44 


096 



11. Having dwek long in an attempt to exhibit in a clear light the increasing state of 
the schools, I now beg to proceed to state briefly the advancement made in the different 
branches of study pursued in both the Government and village institutions. I shall begin 
by enumerating the different masters entertained in the Government employ, together with 
their assistants ; annexing, at the same ^ime, a routine of studies pursued by the several 
classes. 

(For List of Masters, see Appendix (E.), page 55 ; and for Routine of Studies, see 

Appendix (D.), page 54.) 

12. Of the Government Institutions, the two tahsil schools of Veeravassarem and Attily, General remarks 
may be said to be on a par, with this difference, that the lads of the highest class of the J^*^® progress of 
former are more intelligent than those in the latter. The reason is evident ; they are schooh"^ ° 
Brahmins, and chiefly the children of the Government employ6s in the Talook Cutcherry 

^here, and consequently have had the advantage of moving in a more intelligent circle oi 
•society. The progress of the Attily school nearly keeping pace with that of the Veeravas- 
sarem will, I doubt not, be viewed as entirely owing to the indefatigable efforts of the 
master. Of the samut schools, the one at Palcole may be ranked first ; 1 anuku next, and 
the Assuntah, Peechpollem and Mogullu schools may be said to hold the third rank, these 
having advanced to a less -degree, but with tolerably satisfactory results; and my remarks 
on the state and progress of all instittitions as found at the time of ray different visits, will 
be seen in the diary. It must, be observed here, however, with regard to the Penugondah 
school, that the progress is rather retrosrradiiig in comparison with the Tanuku and Palcole 
'schools, with which it was established by the Nursapoor Central Committee. The reason 
evidently appears to be the frequent change of masters. Seven different individuals appear 
*tolij»ve been employed in the space of a year, and three since its transfer lo the Government 
management, which is not more ihan Ave months. English instruction is also given in 

almost 



* It mc^ be remarked, that ibis inorease is very disproportionate to the ioorease of the schools. 
It is owing to the very few ryots in the Paloole and Peechpollem schools, where the majority are 
subsoribers and paying pupils. 
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n. 

Madn». 



Progress of Tillage 
Bchools. 



Origin of the 
normal class. 



Merits of the 
masters. 



almost all the Government institutions, two only being excepted, the PeechpoIIem and 
Mogullu schools. The former being within the environs of the town of Nursapoor, where 
English is taught by a European master in a superior manner; lads desiring Telugu instruc- 
tion only^ seek admission into the school in question. The Mogullu school was opened as a 
village one, and in consideration of its advanced state, as also of the interest evinced in an 
uncommon degree, by the ryots of the place, in the welfare of the institution, was made a 
Government samut school at the end of August last, and a Government teacher on 15 rupees 
was sent thither. As for the Assunta school, the samut teacher of the place was stationed 
there only at the commencement of September last, there having been, at the outset of our 
operations, none conveniently available for the office of visiting teacher. A great portion of 
his time was therefore spent in itinemting the villages in the Mogultoor talook, and in 
establishing schools in that direction. This in a great measure accounts for the slow 
progress of this institution, which was established with the Palcole school by the Nursapoor 
Central Committee. Definite information as to the exact amount of progress in each or the 
schools will be had from the accompanying detailed scheme of studies. 

13. Of the village, or what may be styled the improved indigenous schools, I would notice 
only two as being the most advanced of the rest, the Podoor and Lunkalacodair school ; 
the former of these, in consequence of its improved state, viras lately made a private samul 
school, and one of the more qualified teachers in the village institutions was placed at its 
head, on a salary of 9 rupees per mensem, paid firom the local contributions. The other is 
still a village scfiool, numbering 41 boys, and its progress has been marked by the visitor in 
that direction to be very satisfactory. But before proceeding to record my opinion on the 
merit of the several masters, I would beg to state a few words on the progress of the normal 
class, already noticed in para. 6. 

14. This class may be said to have originated in December 1854, when persons, hearing 
of our project, and entertaining sanguine hopes for the then expected sanction of the 
Government, offered themselves to volunteer in a class like this, which was placed at the 
commencement under the general superintendence of the amildar of Mogultoor. Since its 
formation there have been 85 indigenous schoolmasters enrolled on the list, of whom 65 
v^ere trained and sent out, at different times, to open schools in their respective villages. 
On a reference to the accompanying list of this class, it will be found that the ages of most 
of them vary in general, from 18 to 35 years ; that, with only one exception, all of them are 
Brahmins ; that their salary is fixed at 5 rupees per mensem, and that their time of remaining 
in the class is generally three months, wiihin which time they are initiated in the general 
rules of arithmetic ana grammar, and they receive also a general knowledge of geography, 
of which people in this part of the country are quite ignorant. The progress of this class 
was very slow at the commencement, for want of a qualified teacher who could exclusively be 
assigned to the task. It has since been placed under the efficient agency of T. Ramasawmy 
lya, who having been a tutor in some of the vernacular schools systematically established in 
and about Madras, has acquired sufficient experience in teaching. Had it not been for the 
establishment of such a class, we would have certainly found ourselves at a much worse 
state to start into this educational world, if I may use the term, and still worse would have 
been the position of an Inspector if he had not nad the assistance of the tahsii and samat 
masters, who have to superintend over a certain number of village schools, and report to 
him on their state and progress. 

15. Of these Government teachers, the Veeravassarem tahsii master has certainly a 
decided superiority over the rest in point of knowledge in particular ; he is now beginnmg 
to be of great service to us in preparing useful elementary works ; his first book of lessons 
in Telugu, which is just come out from the Nursapoor Press, contains every useful material 
for a beginner, and is well adapted to the capacity of young children. I would, with 
pleasure, reconimend him for an increase of salary if the Government would be pleased to 
allow it. The Attily tahsii master comes next ; he is, it strikes me, rather more industrious 
in securing a good respectable attendance, and in devising means (I allude to the preparatipa 
of necessary maps and other diagrams) for imparting efficient instmctiun in all branches of 
study pursued, and as such he attracts our attention. Of the samut teachers, the Palcole 
head master stands foremost both in point of industry and knowledge ; he imparts instruc- 
tion in both languages with equal efficiency. The town being large, and inhabited by rich 
merchants, the school is kept up solely by local contributions, and is attended by 86 scholars^ 
70 of whom are subscribers' children. If the Government would establish a tahsii schocrf 
at this place also, it will be an encouragement to the people who offer us cordial assistance 
for the furtherance of our measures. Among the villc^e teachers, the Lunkalacodair school- 
master deserves to be promoted ; he has now under his tuition nearly 60 lads, and has been 
very highly spoken of by his visitor the Yeeravasseram-tahsil master. I would therefore b^ 
to suggest that a Government samut school may be established here, and the master paid 
15 rupees per mensem. There may be a Government samut school at Podoor also^ the 
village school at which place, as noticed before in para. 18, was lately made a private 
samut school in consideration of its advanced state* As a very ardent desire for Ejag^isb 
instruction is exhibited in both these stations, as also in several of the places 1 have come 
across in my different circuits, I would propose two Enelish masters also, on a salary of 10 
or 12 rupees each, who may be procured from the Rev. Af r. Noble's school at Masuhpataaiy 
which has already furnished us with two. This would certainly induce other stations to 
further their schools, with a hope of obtaining similar sanction for them also from tlie 
Government 

16. Having 



^ 
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16. Having gone so far for the enlargement of schools, I would now turn to the materials Printing pi«8f 
whereby efficient instruction may, with ease, be kept up in all the schools now under our nece««ary* 
control, and those that may be established from time to time ; for this purpose, I would beg 

the continuance of the printing press at Nursapoor, which has been of inestimable advantage 
for the immediate execution of all your designs, such as the introduction of pictures and 
cards ; lithographing a large number of India maps, wiih Telugu names, just in the form 
and size of the one in use in English, and for printing a series of useful translated papers on 
subjects of cleanliness, the improvement of the mind, besides several interesting stories, 
Tvhich afford ample necessary informution to the inhabitants of this part of the country, both 
young and old. I have already noticed the first book of lessons in Telugu, prepared by the 
Veeravasseiam tahsil master. There will be yany more tracts of the kind ready for printing, 
just suiting the taste and capacity of young children. Had it not been (or such a useful 
instrument at our hand, we should have found ourselves at a stand to convey knowledge on 
the same instructive plan chalked out for our schools. I would therefore humbly beg the 
permanent establishment of the Nursapoor Press, which may be availed of by all the insti- 
tutions that may be established in the entire district of Rajanmundry. 

17. As books of all kinds cannot be prepared here, we shall be under the necessity of 
having recourse to some that can be had from Madras and otheri places. We would also be 
under the necessity of furnishing more black boards^ tables, benches and chairs, to the 
several schools, for which the samut and tahsil roasters are constantly petitioning us. 
School buildings in the form and extent of the one at Palcole may be necessary for the 

Sroposed samut schools of Lunkalacodair and Podoor. The Government samut school at 
loguUu stands much in need of a tolerably large school-house ; it is now held in the front 
Teranda of a pagoda, which is very straight, and allows no room for free movement among 
the lads, who numbered 41 at the end of October. The 3,000 copies of first book oF lessons 
in Telugu, which are just come out from the press, and which are priced at 8 pice per copy» 
and therefore amount to 125 rupees, are yet to be paid. Out of 480 rupees, sanctioned oy 
the Oovemment for books and other materials of the kind, there remainea only Its.lS, 3. 11. 
after every expenditure of this nature, as detailed in the two statements of books, submitted 
on the 30th September and 16th November 1855. One more requisition remains to be 
added, that of an establishment for the Inspector's office, consisting of two goomastahs, one 
mootchy and a peon, and I would fix their salaries thus :-— 

Jts. 

1 goomastah who knows a little English also • - - 10 per mensem. 
1 goomastah who can carry on the current business in Telugu 6 ditto. 
1 moochy -•-.-----5 ditto. 

1 peon ----------6 ditto. 

27 



If this request be granted, the business in the office can be carried on with greater punc- 
tuality and correctness. 

Two goomastahs are necessary ; one will be engaged in keeping regular registers of all 
ace ounts received from different quarters, as also in preparing the usual monthly numerical 
returns, statement of books, &c., and the other carrying on correspondence with the different 
masters, the direct communication with whom increases as the tahsil and samut schools 
iniLltiply. I cannot then be precluded as heretofore from engaging myself in the preparation 
of some useful elementary books ; one or two of the kind are under contemplation. A little 
treatise, containing the fundamental rules of arithmetic so as to suit the young ideas, will 
be one of them, and the other will be on various miscellaneous subjects, treated in a 
catechetical form. To enumerate a few : 

1 . Division of a Day. 

2. Measure of Distance. 

3. Measure of Time. 

4. Materials for Building. 

5. Current coins used in this and other countries, £lc, 

18. In addition to the usual saderwar, or supply of papers, &c., I would beg the grant of Requisitions 
five quires of foolscap, six blotting papers, 25 company quills, six soft black lead {pencils, continaed. 
and two rubber pieces, which shall last for a year. 

19. In conclusion, I beg to annex a statement, showing the current montlily expenditure 
on both Government and village schools. The abstract in the margin gives the amount of 
school fees realised up to October 1866. 

20. Before concluding my report, I should have considered one more circumstance, that 
of comparing the present number attending our schools with the population of the three 
talookfl, in order to know exactly how much of our object has been already accomplished, 
al»d how much yet remains to be effected. 

^^ 186. (11.)— Sess. 2. H 3 The 
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The entire population of the three DeUa falooks amounts to 201,504 persons, of whom 
67,149 are children, and 38,546 boys. Of these 1,422 are under instruction in our schoois, 
which forms only l-25th of the latter number; and what is yet to be done is therefore 10-2&tbsy 
a great portion of which may, with reason, be hoped to benefit by our efforts in the couree 
of the succeeding half year, there having been since the commencement one continued 
increase every month in the ratio of the number brought under education. The following- 
Statement contains the different ratios : ^ 



No. 



Months. 



2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 



April 
May 
June 

July 
Auguit 




September 
October - 



Entire 
Nvnber of Boyi 

in'tlie 
three Taloolu. 



Number 
of Seholan at 

the end 
of each Month. 



Ratio of the 

Namber 

Educated to 

that in 

Oolonui No. 3. 



187 



460 

946 

1,055 

1,285 

1,422 



is 



Attily, 11 December 1855. 



I have, &c. 
(signed) S. Nadam&ontfj'lu»pectaT, 



(No. 241.) 

From A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq,, Director of Public Instruction, to liie Chief 

Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to submit, for the consideration of the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council, the accompanpng letter, under date the 4th February 
last, from Mr. G. N. Taylor, late sub-collector of Rajahmundry, reporting on 
the state and progress of the vernacular schools, established in the three delta 
talouks of the subdivision of Rajahmundry, under the authority conveyed in 
the extract from the Minutes of Consultation, under date the 3d March 1855. 
Mr. Thompson having been instructed by me, in November last, to visit the 
subdivision of Rajahmundry, and inspect some of the schools established by 
AJr. Taylor, I have deferred submitting Mr. Taylor's letter pending the receipt 
of Mr. Thompson's report, which reached me only on the 14th instant. 

2. The scheme contained in the orders of Government above referred to is 
briefly recapitulated in the 3d para, of Mr. Taylor's letter ; it provided for the 
establishment of an elementary village school in every village, the community 
of which might be willing to raise an annual subscription of 60 rupees for the 
support of the schoolmaster ; of six sammut schools in large and centrical 
villages, the masters of which were to be paid by Government, and, besides 
carrying on the instruction of their Ovvn schools, were to act as visitors of the 
neighbouring sammut schools ; of two talook schools, the head masters of which 
were likewise to be paid by Government, and were also to devote a portion of 
their time to the duty of inspection ; of a normal class for training village 
teachers at Nursapoor ; and for the appointment of a district visitor or inspector 
to whom the execution of the scheme, under the general superintendence of 
Mr. Taylor, was to be entrusted. 

3. It will be observed, that during the eight months embraced in Mr. Taylor^s 
report, the two tahsil schools and six sammut schools sanctioned by Govern- 
m»)t, and 55 village schools supported by the voluntary contributions of the 
^villagers, had been set on foot, with an attendance, at the close of the half yeax^ 
of 442 pupils in the talook and samut schools, and of 930 in the village schools^ 
or 1 ,422 in all. At the date of Mr. Taylor's letter the numbers had increased 

• ' to 
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to 1,680. The nonnal training class was brought into operation in December Madras. 
1854,. and up to October 1855, 85 village teachers had been under instructioa 
ia iU o£ wham 63 are now teaching in the schools. 

4. " The instruction/* Mr. Taylor states, "embraces reading and writing 
in the vernaculars, grammar, arithmetic, and geography ; the higher classes in 
fhe talook and sammut schools read and explain the meaning of the more 
advanced works in Telugu, and have made considerable progress in geography 
and arithmetic.*' 

5. Annexed to Mr. Taylor's letter is a^ list of the books printed at the 
Nursapoor press for the use of the schools, the prices of which, as Mr. Taylor 
observes, place them within the reach of all classes. 

6. Mr. Thompson visited one of the talook and two of the sammut schools, 
also the training class and girls* school attached to the central school at 
Nursapoor: his report on the training class (a copy of which is enclosed, 
together with those portions of his report which relate to the tahsil and 
sammut schools) is by no means favourable ; ^ but an efficient training master 
could scarcely be expected for 15 rupees a month. 

7. On the whole, however, considering the limited period that has elapse 
since the scheme was first brought into operation, and the nature of the agency 
that has been available, I cannot but think that the greatest credit is due to 
Mr. Taylor for what has been already accomplished, and that the introduction 
of a somewhat similar system gradually throughout the country, wherever the 
condition of the people may render it feasible, is likely to be attended with the 
most beneficial results. I propose printing the enclosures of this letter, and 
circulating them to the Inspectors and to the Collectors of the several districts, 
with the view of ascertaining how far it will be practicable to introduce the 
system, or a modification of it, into other districts. 

8. The establishments sanctioned by Government, under date the 3d March 
1855, have now been superseded by those recently sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India. The latter provide for 100 talook or tahsil schools for the entire 
Presidency, at the rate of five to each district. No provision is made for 
sammut or pergunnah schools, nor would it be feasible, except at a considerable 
cost, to establish throughout the country the number of schools of this class 
which have been organized in the delta talooks of the subdivision of Rajah- 
mundry. 

9. On the other hand, the establishments sanctioned by the Government of 
India include a separate agency. for the duty of inspection, and provide for the 
talook schoolmasters being restricted to the duty of teaching ; this arrangement, 
I cannot help thinking, is, on the whole, preferable to that adopted in Rajah- 
mundry, for I very much question whether the two duties of inspecting and 
teaching can be advantageously combined, and in any other districts in which 
the Rajahmundr}^ plan, if I may so call it, may be introduced, I would omit 
the sammut schools, confine the talook schoolmasters to the management of 
their own schools, and appoint sub-assistant inspectors to aid the ziUah inspec- 
tors in the duty of inspecting both talook and village schools. 

AmouDt sanctioned for remacnlar instraction in the 
Bi^ehniiiDdcy OUtriet, eMamlng that I-SOth of the 
establishment anthorised for the entire Presidency is 
assigned to it : — 

lOi For the present, however, it would not be Assirtant inspeetop 

1. . ^ J* i» I. • li. 4. ^ i.'^u TWwM Sub-assistant Inspectors, at ao, 40, aad 80 nipees 

expedient to disturb m any way the system which Five taiook schools, one at so, two at 40, and two at' 

has been organized in the subdivision of Rajah- ^ ^^^ 

mundry ; and the expense of the existing sammut total - - - a». 

schools must consequently be met by a reducti<m "~ 

in the amount that would otherwise be available AMiu^rinS^t^r'*'"^'^ ^^^^^^^ 

for the establishment of sub-assistant inspector- Tjl?^^*^^^^ ^ 

ships and talook schools in the entire 'district. •mnMitsc joo 



} 



Bi. 

160 
190 

190 



400 



Bi. 

S60 



Amount araflable for the establishment of Sab-assistant1 
InspeetorshipS) and of taloolL schools in the principal 
dlTlsion .....•• 



1 



11. It 



aoo 



* See note to this part of Mr. Thompson's report. 
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Madnui. 1 1 . It will be seen, from the accounts submitted by Mr. Taylor^ that, in 

addition to the establishments sanctioned by Government^ a goomastah has 
been entertained in the Inspector's office, on a salary of 5 rupees per mensem^ 
and it is represented, both by the Inspector and Mr. Taylor, that a further 
allowance of 27 rupees per mensem is requisite on this account. In the 
establishments sanctioned by the Government of India no charge of this 
description has been provided for, nor does any such appear to have been 
sanctioned either in Bengal or the North West Provinces. On this pointy 
however, I have referred to the Directors of PubUc Instruction in those Presi- 
dencies. The advance required for the provision of school-books, apparatus, &c., 
to which reference is made in the 37th para, of Mr. Taylor's letter, will be 
provided for from the funds placed at my disposal for this puipose. 

12. I take this opportunity of submitting, for the orders of Government, 
copy of another letter from Mr. Taylor, under date the 8th ultimo, in which he 
reports the appointment of a new master, who has been brought out from 
England, for the central school at Nursapoor, and requests that aid may be 
granted to the efforts which have been made by the community at Nursapoor, 
by admitting the master into the service of Government, and defraying his 
salary from the Government funds. Mr. Taylor also requests that he may be 
reimbursed the expense he has been put to in bringing out Mr. Ager, amount- 
ing to 1,080 rupees, of which 500 rupees, the amount advanced for outfit, is to 
be recovered from Mr. Ager's salary. 

13. Under the circumstances, it appeared to me that one of two courses 
should be adopted, either that the Government should undertake to defray 
Mr. Ager's salary, as a grant-in-aid of the local contributions, or that Mr. Ager 
should be placed in the Government educational establishment, and attached 
temporarily to the Nursapoor school. The local contributions, however, do 
not nearly come up to the sum which has been guaranteed to Mr. Ager, and 
it is one of the leading principles of the grant-in-aid rules at present in force, 
that the pubUc grant shall in no case exceed the amount raised from private 
funds ; 1 have, therefore, deemed it preferable to entertain Mr. Ager on the 
educational estabUshment, and have appointed him to the grade of second 
master of a zillah school, on a salary of 100 rupees per mensem, the amount 
guaranteed to him by Mr. Taylor, attaching him as a temporary measure to 
the school at Nursapoor. 

14. Mr. Taylor's application to be reimbursed the expenses he has incurred 
in bringing out Mr. Ager, I beg to recommend for the favourable consideration 
of Government. 

I have, &c. 
Office of the (signed) A. J. Arbuthnot, 

Director of Public Instruction, Director of Public Instruction. 

26 March 1856. 



Extract from the Report of J. G. Thompson, Esq., Inspector of Schools. 

Para. 46. From Rajahmundry I proceeded to the subdivision of the district, to visit the 
schools established there by Mr. G. N. Taylor. The first I meant to visit was the tahsil 
school at Attili ; but as I was detained at Rajahmundry to see the Collector, I did not arrive 
there till the morning of Christmas-day, and the appointment I had made elsewhere 
rendering it necessary for me to reach Nursapoor by the evening of the 26th at latest, I 
went on at ouce to Viravasarum* 

* 

ViBAVASABUH TaHSIL ScHOOL. 

English Department. 

46. Ut or Highest Class.— This class read well and intelligently as far as they have gone, 
and were able to give the meaning of what they read in Telugu. Their spelling they koew, 
but in grammar they seem not to have done more than learn the parts of speech. In mental 
arithmetic they answered well, but not so readily as in the Telugu Department . 

2rf Class.— These boys have read only " The first book of Spelling and Reading ;'' one 
of Houlston and Stoneman's two-penny school-books, an objectionable work, because 
many of the little "sentences'* in it are nonsense. Their arithmetic was done well and 
readily. 

Sd C!^i»*— -Class 
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9d d^iMi-^Class 3d have only read cards with pictures^ bat understood what they had Madias, 

read. 

ViRATASARUM TaHSIL ScHOOL* 

Telugu Department 

Sd or Highest Classf. Nitisangraham. — ^The boys read well, and their answers appeared 
satisfactory ; but they interrupted each other whenev,er a wrong answer was given, which 
showed a want of discipline. 

Their copies of this work have been written by themselves, and the master has not 
corrected the grammar. They beajan this work (by the master) only three mouths ago, but 
answered very well. 

Bamayanam. — They read pretty well, but not so fluently as the other works. The style 
ii not so easy. They answered pretty well. 

Geography, — In this they answered very well indeed. They know all about the taking 
of Senngapatam and the birth of Mahommed, though neither of these facts is mentioned in 
the book ; but they have been taught that the Hegira year and tiie fusiy are identical. 

Arithmetic. — Seems thoroughly understood as far as they have gone; compound multi- 
plication, and the proof of it, they did very well ; they worked at an extraordinary rate 
questions in mental arithmetic so long, and delivered so fast, that I could scarcely follow 
them. 

VlRAVASARUM TaHSIL SCHOOL. 

Telugu Department. 

Class 2. People^s Magazine. — ^They answered intelligently the questions put to them. 

Geography. — Most of them know the Map of Asia well, and the chief towns of the 
different countrici^, and the relative positions of the different divisions of the world, but 
nothing more. The teacher passed over as correct several bad mistakes. 

^ri/Amefic (Mental).— Long sums in addition and sb traction, and short ones in multi« 
plication, were answered very well and readily. 
The teacher again passed over mistakes. 

2d Class f Division 1. Second Reader and Peoples Magazine. — ^They read and answere^ 
well as far as they have gone. 

itn'Mmettc— They worked short easy Bums in the different rules they have learned 
generally correctly. 

Dictation. — ^They wrote some short sentences and sums generally well. 

2d Class. Division 2.— *Are mere beginners. 

Palcols Samut School. 
English Department. 

47. Class Sd. Murray's Spelling Instructor. — Is generally known very well; they read 
both English and Telugu well, and translated pretty well from each into the other. 

Beading from the Picture. — They translated the " Swan" well. 

2d Class. — Know their spelling and instructor properly. 

1st Class. — Have been at school only one month, but seem to have made good use of 
their time. 

Telugu Department. 

dt/i Class. Ramayanam, — All read well ; even the last boy, a Bramhan, who could not 
read the magazine, answered questions on this book nicely. They seemed interested in 
what they have read. 

Geography. — Very poor indeed. They know the names of few countries and places by 
heart, but can point out scarcely any. Their answers on the rivers and towns of India were 
all wrong ; only one boy could show the Presidency towns ; one boy believes that Kajah- 
mundry is on the River Taptee, and the rest have no idea upon the subject. 

People*s Magazine. — Most of the boys read very well, but one boy could make nothing 
of it, though he read part of the Ramayanam very well. 

Arithmetic.^-OvXy one or two boys are able to do anything in arithmetic ; they can perform 
multiplication and division of simple numbers, and can prove their sums. 

186. (II.) — Sess. 2. I Junior 
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MadiMu Jumor Classes* — With the perfonoanoe of the junior classes I was satisfied. Thejr seemed 

* 1 ' to be well taught, and the boys themselyes appeared to have taken pains to learn. 

Master inefficient — One of the Telugu teachers declined to attempt to question the boys, 
and said he had no idea how to begin, and tliat ail he could do was to teach the alphabet ! 
Surely a better might be found. When questioned by the head master, they answered pretty 
well, but he also is not practised in questioning. * 



64. I visited also the PichipoIIiam Samut Scbo<d, in which the boys seem to be taught 
in a very intelligent way, and the girls' school established by Mrs. Taylor, which also seema' 
to be doing much good. 

65. In the normal school there were only nine pupils present. 

They know something of geography, but seem to learn long strings of names of places, 
&c., which have never been pointed out to them on the map, though the room is well 
provided with them. 

66. In many cases they answered incorrectly, and the training master (from Madras) 
took no notice of it, but the Inspector and the tahsildar, who were present, in many cases 
reproved him for it. 

67. In arithmetic they worked easy sums in compound multiplication and division* but 
made many blunders both in principle and practice. They have been allowed to write 
figures from left to right in puttmg down the results of their operations, and to do other 
things equally slovenly. 

68. The master does not seem to understand his business ; it was the Inspector and the 
tahsildar who got most of the information from the pupils. 

69. It was curious to observe with what difficulty the pupils (most of them old school- 
masters) worked sums b^ the English method, which they would have worked readily by 
their own. They are obliged to give the reason for each step, which is manifestly a great 
advantage to them and to their future pupils. 

70. They seem to have great difficulty in reading Telugu print, such as that in the People's 
Magazine. 

71. The work of the Survey School appeared to be well done. The field books are neatly 
kept, in Telugu, with the English figures, and ihe plans are neatly executed. 

72. The Cumum's Survey class was not assembled. 

73. On the whole, it appears to me that the different classes of schools in the subdivision 
of Hajahmundry are doing a great deal of good ; the people themselves seem to appreciate 
them, and to feel to some extent the utility of them, and I trust the time is not fiir distant 
when schools like these will be established throughout the country; I think there would not 
be much difficulty in establishing them, with the aid of the local authorities, in any district 
which is not too heavily assessed. 

I have, 8cc. 
(signed) J, O. Thompson, 

Inspector of Schools. 



Public Department. 

(No. 430.) 

Extract from the Minutes of Consultation, dated 21st April 1856. 

Read the following Letter from the Director of Public Instruction. 

(Here enter 26th March 1856, No. 241.) 

With the above letter the Director submits one from Mr. G. N. Taylor, 
Sub- collector of Rajahmundry, reporting on the state and progress of the 
vernacular schools established in the tbree delta talooks of the subdivision 
under the orders of Government in Extract Minutes Consultation, 3d March 
1855. 

2. These institutions consist of 55 village schools supported by the voluntary 
contributions of the people ; two tahsil schools, the head masters of which are 
paid by Government, six sammut or pergunnah schools, of which the head 
masters are likewise paid by Government, and a normal class for training village 
teachers at Nursapoor. 

3. The 
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3. The attendance at the several schools, which in April 1855 was 112, had KtAna. 
risen to 1,422 lads at the close of the half year, and this at the time of 
Mr. Taylor's report had increased to 1,680. From the institution of the normal 
class in December 1854 to October 1855, 85 village teachers had been under 
instruction, of whom 63 are now engaged in the work of tuition in the schools. 

4. The instruction embraces reading, writing, grammar, geography and 
arithmetic, and the pupils of the sammut and tahsil schools explain the meanings 
of the more advanced works in Teloogoo, and are stated to have made con- 
siderable progress in geography and arithmetic. 

5. Looking to the short period during which the experiment has been tried, 
and to the necessarily imperfect agency employed, the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council concurs with the Director of Public Instruction in opinion, 
that the result both as regards the tahsil, sammut and village schools is on the 
whole satislactory and enconraging, and that very great credit is due to 
Mr. Taylor for what has been already* accomplished. 

6. He also approves of the proposal to print Mr. Taylor's Report for circula- 
tion among the inspectors and the collectors of the several districts, with the 
view of ascertaining how far it would be practicable to introduce the Rajah- 
mundry system into other districts, with any modifications that may be neces- 
sary; he thinks, however, that Mr. Taylor's memo, of 24th November 1854, 
should be printed and circulated at the same time, as serving more fully to 
duddate h£s view and mode of proceeding. 

• 

7. ^e Governor in Council agrees with Mr. Arbuthnot that it is not advisable 
to disturb existing arrangements in the Rajahmundry Sub-collectorate, although 
they may not be strictly in accordance with the educational scheme recently 
sanctioned by the Supreme Government. He approves of the proposal to 
provide for a continuance of the present samut schools there, by a reduction in 
the amount that would otherwise be available for the establishment of sub- 
assistant inspectors and talook schools in the entire district. 



Paras, omitted in the Printed Extract from the Minutes of Consultation, dated 

21st April 1856, No. 430. 

Para. 8. The Director further submits, for the orders of Government, an 
application from Mr. G. N. Taylor, that the new master, Mr. Ager, whom he 
has recently brought out from I^gland for the Nursapoor School, may be 
admitted into the service of Government, and that he may be himself reimbursed 
for the expense he has incurred in getting out that gentleman, amounting to 
1,080 rupees. Mr. Arbuthnot has entertained Mr. Ager on the Educational 
Establishment of Government, on the grade of a second master of a zillah 
school, on 100 rupees per month, and recommends compliance with Mr. Taylor's 
request for reimbursement of the expenses referred to. 

9. The Right Honourable the Governor in Council approves of Mr. Ager's 
entertainment on the Educational Establishment, and authoi*ises the disburse- 
ment to Mr. Taylor of the sum of 1,080 rupees (one thousand and eighty). 

Fort St. George, 21 April 1855. 
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PAPERS referred to in Madras Public (Education) Despatch, dated 

1st September 1858, No. 47 ^ paras. 8 and 9. 



Extract Public Letter from Fort St. George, dated 9tli August, 

No. 23 of 1856. 

Para. 11. Your honourable Court, we feel assured, will, equally with our- 
selves, peruse with great interest the accompanying report from Lieutenant 
Macdonald, submitted by the Agent at Ganjam, and be gratified to learn that 
a certain measure of success has attended the efforts made to introduce 
education among the rude inhabitants of the hill tracts of Goomsoor. 

12. Small though the progress may have been, it is peculiarly gratifying to 
find that the establishment of schools is favourably regarded by several of the 
chiefs or bissoyes, one of whom has so far overcome the prejudices of his clan 
as to send his daughter for instruction ; and we entertain the hope that the 
example of those who are expressly mentioned by Lieutenant Macdonald and 
the Agent will be gradually followed by the people around them, and that the 
experiment will in course of time lead to most useful and encouraging results. 

1 3. We expressed our willingness to sanction an extension of the experiment 
to the four stations mentioned in para. 26 of Lieutenant Macdonald's letter, and 
to authorise the establishment of a school at each of those places on the same 
footing as those already existing ; but before deciding on the subject, we thought 
it proper to iforward the papers for the opinion of the Director of Public 
Instruction, and to request him to propose such arrangements as might appear 
to him desirable. We have to observe, that in the allotment of districts in the 
Educational Department lately submitted by the Director, and approved by us, 
the Northern Circars have been assigned to Lieutenant Macdonald, who will 
thus retain the supervision of the Khond schools, in the establishment of which 
he has taken so great an interest. 



Extract Fort St. George Public Diary to Consultation, 29 April 1856, 

Received the following Paper. 



* Paiu. 24. 
t Para. 18. 
t Para. 25. 
II Para. 25. 



(No. 148.) 

From W. Knox, Esq., Acting Agent to the Governor, Ganjam, to T. Pycrofty 

Esq., Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir, 

1 . I have the honour to submit Mr. Macdonald's report on the schools he 

visited in his last tour. 

2. Looking at the great difficulty experienced in finding fitting persons to 
keep these schools, I trust Government will be satisfied with the improvement 
that has taken place, small though it be ; the introduction of education among 
semi-savages must be slow, particularly when we find them, as Mr. Macdonald 
mentions,* associating taxation with education. It is most gratifying to find 
adults t at work in these schools, and the proposition made by GodadaraJ 
Bissoyee to send his daughter to school is indeed a matter of great congratu- 
lation, as is the willingness expressed by Sam Bissoyee || to assist in the esta- 
blishment of new schools. With these auguries of success before us, I am led 
to expect better things next year ; we may also soon hope for schools in the low 
country from which to draw our masters for these hill schools. The visits of the 
superintendent have not as yet been sufficiently frequent to do any great good ; 
but as they come round with each quarter of the year, the masters will find him 
not only a check to idleness, but a help to put them in the right way of teaching ; 
and as our prospects are brightening, I trust sanction will be given for the esta- 
blishment of the four new schools alluded to in para. 26, as soon as masters 
can be procured ; the expenses to be on the same footing as the others. 

3. I have 
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3. I have receired instructions from Mr. Arbuthnot to have 1,000 copies II. 
printed of Captain Frye's works for these schools, and hope to introduce other Madim«. 
elementary Oreya works shortly. 

4. I shall not fail to impress on Mr. Smith the interest Government, both at 
Madras and at home, take in these schools ; and as he is, I understand, very 
quick at acquiring languages, I hope to see the work so well begun, zealously 
oarried on. 

Ganjam^ District, I have, &c. 

Governor Agent's Office, Chutterpore, (signed) W. Knox^ 

8 April 1856, Acting Agent to the Governor. 



(No. 23.) 

To W. Knox, Esq., Acting Agent to the Governor. 

Sir, 

1. I HAVB the honour, with reference to the extracts from the Minutes of Consultation 
noted in the margin,* to submit a report on the fourteen hill schools of this agency, twelve of 
which 1 visited and inspected during the course of my recent tour through the hill tracts 
of Gumsur and a portion of Chintia Kimedy. 

2. It will be remembered, that at the time of my last report there were three schools in 
existence; that at my recommendation nine new schools were sanctioned ; and that soon 
after, sanction was granted for the establishment of two additional schools, proposed by the 
late Captain Frye. I give in the margin f a list of the schools in the order above-mentioned, 
and shall proceed to notice each one in succession. 

3. The Coormingah school, when I saw it in December 1854, was in the most deplorable 
condition. Of the six little children who came up to be exumined, only one could be said 
to be able to rend at all, and three knew absolutely nothing: they were in every re.-pect 
perfect little savages. So little sense of decency had they, that not one of them had deemed 
it necessary to put on a stitch of clothing even for the occasion of the examination. It was 
altogether a melancholy spectacle, for the school had been nominally in existence for some 
years, and during this period several masters had been tried. As it was evident that Ran- 
goonauth Putnaick, who was then in charge of the school, was not likely to succeed better 
than his predecessors, I determined on removing him, and made him change appointments 
with Jugguraauth Pudhan, whose success in improving^ the condition of the Nowgaum 
school was noticed in my last report, and who, by this arrangement, obtained a reward for 
his efficiency in the higher rate of pay, which was at that time drawn by the schoolmaster of 
Coormingiah. I had an opportunity of inspecting this school again last March on my way 
down from Boad. In so short a time much was not to be expected, but it was evident that 
all were at last really beginning to learn, and I remarked with pleasure that, even in 
appearance, there was a change for the better, for Juggernauth Pudhan had spent a portion 
of his little salary in dressing the children. He managed soon after to increase the number 
of his pupils, itnd at my last visit 13 scholars came up to be examined, among whom were 
two young men of about 20. Three of the new scholars were still learning their alphabet ; 
three were just beginning to read : of course none of these six could write. The remaining 
seven had all made more or less progress both in reading and writing. Five of them read 
Oreya veiy tolerably, two indifferently; I do not myself understand Rhond, but I made six 
</f the boys read a Khond fable; and give the substance of it in Oreya. I was necessarily 
obliged for this purpose to make use of the book in which an Oreya version is given ; and 
as they had all read these stories before, it was not a very difficult exercise. Most of them 
got through it very fairly, and one little boy in particular repeated the fable which I had 
selected for him with great accuracy. In writing. much progress had not been made: two 
boys wrote pretty well, two indifferently, three badly. Four of the boys knew their multi* 
plicatinn table; one was learning it; the others had not commenced arithmetic. The master 
said there was a great difference between his position at Nowgaum and at Coormingiah, 
and that it was no easy matter to get these Khond and Panoe children to attend to their 
lessons : the parents give nearly as much trouble as the boys. It is a frequent prac- 
tice with them to send their children to the jungle to fetch wood, instead of permitting 
them to go to school, and many of the boys are m this way constantly running about the 
hills all day, which of course they prefer to reading. In a Khond school difficulties of this 
kind must be expected as a matter of course, and I certainly did not anticipate anything 
more than what Juggernauth Fudham has effected. Last year it seemed almost a question 
whether the school should not be abandoned as a hopeless experiment. Now there seems 
to be at last a reasonable prospect of its succeeding. 

4. In 

*No. 140, dated 11th April 1865, and No. 191, dated 7th May 1856. 

fl. Coormingiah; 2. Wodiagherry; 3. Nowgaom; 4. Courtelly; 6. Tentilghur; 6. Korhil- 
goodah; 7. Chokourpand; 8. Possera; 9. Bramanassand ; 10. Chaise;] 11. Gbateegoodah ; 
12. Neddee Groodah ; 18. Guddapore; 14. Shubernagherry. 
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4. In my last report on the Wodiagherry school I mentioned that five boys came up to 
be examined, all of whom had. ^rot on tolernbly well, as compared with the Coormingiah 
children. The attendance has since increased, and this year 10 boys appeared before nie. 
The children are, generally speaking, wiUing and intelligent, and tnere certainly has been 
some progress made. The five children whom I saw last year could now all write well, and 
read passages out of a book which they bad not seen, much better than they (!0uld have 
done last year. Of the other five boys, three read indifferently, two badly. Their hand- 
writing was better than might have been expected from their progress in reading. In 
arithmetic as much had not been done as might have been expected. Of the elder boys, 
four had learned their multiplication table, but had not got any furtlier ; the fifth was not 
perfect even in his multiplication table. Two of the new boys had commenced the multi- 
plication table, two were leaj^ing to count, and one knew nothing ; on the whole, I was some- 
what disappointed with the extent of the progress made. The children still seem to read 
mechanically without understanding the meaning of what they are reading. To test them 
in this respect, a story was read out, of which they were told to write out the substance. 
Three of tne new buys did not even attempt to do this exercise; all the rest tried it with 
various degrees of success, but not one of them caught the point of the story. It was true 
that the fable was rather a long one, and taken from a book which none of the children 
had seen ; but still, considering the progi'ess made last year, more might have been expected. 

5. Thirteen boys had appeared for examination when I last inspected the Nowgaum 
school : the number of scholars subsequently increased to 18, but one of these left again 
after a short attendance, and was not entered in the superintendent's return. Of the 
17 boys nominally attending the school, only 14 appeared before me, and I found, on 
inquiry, that the three absentees had not attended the school for weeks, and that there was 
but little probalniity of their resuming their studies. Two of them were new boys, whose 
withdrawal was not of much consequence ; but the other was a son of Kummosinghee Patre, 
and it was to be regretted that the master had not been able to prevent his withdrawal, on 
account of the effect which such an example was likely to produce. The discipline of the 
school generally seemed to have fallen into a very lax state. Many of the boys, though they 
had come back to school again, had absented themselves for weeks together, and latterly 
the whole school had taken a fortnight's holiday, the children being, it was said, required to 
assist their parents in crushing sugar-cane, for which this was the season ; the fruits of 
this desultory attendance were sufficiently apparent at the examination. The eldest boy, a 
son of Rotno Patro, seemed to me to read and write worse than he did last year, and had 
forgotten his multiplication table, which he knew before. Three of the boys read well, and 
wrote very fairly, but this they could do last year, and none of the others, who all fell 
short of this, seemed to me to have made any material progress since their last examination : 
three of the boys were still learning their letters. In arithmetic, too, there was little or no 
improvement ; only two of the children succeeded in doing a very easy sum in addition, and 
neither of them had gone any further. The superintendent had led me to expect that I 
should find the school getting on pretty well ; but, having been himself only recently ap* 
pointed, and not knowing anything of the previous condition of the school, he had judged of 
its progress by comparing it with that of the new schools established since last May. This, 
of course, is not a fair test These boys are certainly more advanced than children who have 
just commenced learning to read ; but remembering, as I do, how well the boys were getting 
on when Juggernauth Pudhan made over charge of the school to Rugoonauth Putnaik,. 
complains much of the boys; but Juggernauth Pudhan found no difficulty with them when 
he was at Nowgaum. Most of the children are Hindoos ; and even those who are entered in 
the returns as Khonds, have become half Hindooised. Any master with ordinary care and tact 
ouglit to be able to keep a school of this kind in order. Rangoonauth Putnaick is somewhat 
superior to most of the other schoolmasters in birth and education, but he is evidently not cal- 
culated for a schoolmaster. He entirely failed at Coormingiah,. which was excusable, for 
that was a Khond school. He has now failed again with this Oreya school, and I have 
determined therefore to remove him as soon as I can find a qualified person to succeed him. 

6. Tlie village of Courtelly is situated about two miles from Nowgaum, in a part of the 
hill tracts, where there is no police of any kind ; and as the position of the schoolmasters 
in these distant stations is attended with many personal discomforts and inconveniences, 
I purposely selected for the new school of Courtelly a cousin of Rangoonauth Putnaick, 
who happened to be one of the candidates for employment, in the hope that the two relatives 
would be a mutual assistance to each other. This young man, by name Juggernauth 
Putnaick, received his appointment on the 22d May 1866, and set out for his new station, 
accompanied by Rangoonanda Putnaick, who was going back from leave. After their 
arrival at Nowgaum, Juggurnauth Putnaick was introduced to Chungo Patro, the Hindoo 
chi^'f* of that part of the country, and on the 2d June it was arranged that the school should 
be opened on the following morning. In the evening the two schoolmasters went down to 
a spring outside the village of Nowgaum, to wash some fish which they were going to 
cook ; as they were seated together, silently engaged in this occupation, a Khond woman 
came to the spring to draw water, accompanied by her husband, who was armed in the 
usual way, with an axe. The neighbouring forests were infested by tigers, and on 
approaching the spot the woman fancied that the slight splashing sound produced by the 
washing of the fish was caused by a tiger lapping water from the spring; she immediately 
gave the alarm ; her husband rushed forward in the dark an;ainst the supposed tiger, and 
with one blow of his axe wounded both schoolmasters on the head. Rangoonauth Putnaick^ 

who 
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mho was only sHghtly hurt, seized the Khond, and struggled with him» but the latter got Madras. 

away, and fled in terror on finding what be had done ; he made^ howeyer, no attempt to 

quit the village, and on being identified next day by the axe which he had left behindg 

at once admitted that he was the person who had made this unfortunate mistake. Jugger- 

nauth Putnaick, whose wound was a very serious one, died on the 6th ; an investigation 

took place, but nothing was discovered which could lead it to be supposed that the Khond, 

Ramo Pudham, had any motive for this act beyond the one assigned, and neither Jugger* 

nantli Putnaick, or Rangoonauth Pntnaick, saw any reason to suspect that it was anything 

more than an unfortunate accident. This unhappy event, of course, caused some delay, but 

on the 10th July Pudmanaba Putnaick was appointed to Courtelly, and on the 1st August 

the school opened. There are 11 boys ou the returns, but only nine of them appeared 

before me, one having left tlie school altogether after a short attendance, and one being ilL 

Less progress liad been made in this school than in any of those which 1 inspected : tw4^ 

boys were still learning their alphabet, two others knew very little more than their letters; 

the other five atttempted to read, but all read badly ; only four of them succeeded m 

writing two sentences from dictation, which was done very badly ; in arithmetic they were 

equally backward ; there was not a boy in the school wbo could count up to a hundred, 

not even Chungo Patoo's son, a young man of 16. The master complained that his pupils 

were extremely irregular in their attendance ; but it was evident, not only from what the 

Su))erintendent had reported^ and from what the parents said, but from what I saw mysulfi 

that the disciphne in this school was as lax as in that of Nowgaum. The children came 

up to be examined without their printed books, and the master without his return of the 

schooL Pudmananba Putnaick hud some experience in tuition before ; but he seems to be 

too old for his work ; and as it is evident that the school is not getting on under him, I have 

determined on removing him as soon as I can find a person to send in his place* 

I, Hurry Crooshna Putnaick was appointed schoolmaster of Tentilghur on the 18th 
May, and on the 22d the school opened ; there were eight boys on the returns of the 
school, and another had just commenced attending. The whole of them came up to be 
examined ; one boy read well, four very fairly, and two others indifferently ; the other two 
were mere beginners : one boy wrote well, two indifferently, all the rest very badly ; four 
boys knew their multiplication table, three were learning it ; the other two had not com- 
menced arithmetic, except in writing, to which no attention had been paid ; the progress 
made seemed to me satisfactory. 

a. Ranghoo Podhan was appointed schoolmaster of Kochelgoodda on the 25th May, 
and the school opened on the 3d June; there had been at one time 13 children attending 
this school, but two of them had subsequently left the village; the 11 scholars remaining 
OB the returns all came up to be examined ; among them was a girl of about nine yeans of 
age; the eldest boy read well, the next very fiiirly; two other children, of whom the girl 
was one, read indifferently ; one boy was learning his alphabet, and the rest all read very 
badly; one boy wrote we)l, two tolerably, six very badly, and two of the children did not 
attempt to write ; three of the boys bad not commenced arithmetic^ three others were only 
learning to count ; the other five were either learning, or had learned their multipUcatioa 
table, but one of them seemed to be perfeet in it. On the whole, the progress made fell 
short of what might have been expected. 

9. Bulloburiro Mahanty was appointed schoolmaster of Chokapand on the 12th May, 
and the school opened oii the 18th. Fourteen scholars appeared for examination^ two of 
them read well, four very fairly, two indifferently, five badly, and one was learning bis 
alphabet; three of the boys wrote well, three very fairly, two indifferently, five badly, and 
one was, of course, uiiable to write : two of the boys bad not commenced arithmetic, five 
were learning their multifJication table, the remaining seven seemed to know theirs^ and 
answered questions up to 25 limes 10, and one of the boys, who was much in advance of 
the others, solved son>e easy sums in the Rule of Three. This school is within a few yards 
of the police cutcherry, and may be said, therefore, to be under a sort of constant super- 
vision. The children were represented as bein^* unusually zealous and industrious, and 
they seemed to give their master much less trouble than in most of the other hill schools. 
Every one concurred in bearing testimony to the regularity with which the little scholars 
assembled every day at daybreak in their schoolhouse, and certainly this seemed to be in 
every respect the best of the new schools. 

10. Samobonda Putnaick was appointed schoolmaster of Possera on the 12th May, and 
the school opened on ihe 19th; there had been an attendance of 11 scholars at one time; 
but one of the boys had left, and thence were ten boys on the returns; when I visited the 
school, all were piesent; three read tolerably, five indifferently, and two badly; one boy 
wrote very fairly, three tolerably, three indifferently, two badly, and one could hardly write 
at all ; three of the boys knew their multiplication table, six were leai*ning it, and one had 
not commenced arithmetic : on the whole, more might have been expecttd. 

II. The schoolmaster who was to have gone to Bramanapand became ill, and never took 
up his appointment; t'as caused some delay, and \t was not till the 6th July that a new 
m-Aster was found in Nondo Putnaick, under whom the school opened on the 13th July. 
There were lO boys on the returns of the schools, but one of them had moved to another 
village, and only nine came up to be examined ; two read very fairly, two indifferently, 
three very badly, and two were still learning their letters ; three wrote tolerably well, the 
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Madras others indifferently; two boys bad gone through their multiplication table, five were 

learning it, the otlie^ two had not commenced arithmetic ; the progress made did not seem 
to be as much as it might have been. 

12. Ramachendar Putnaick was appointed schoolmaster of Ohallee on the 18th May, 
and on the 28th the school opened ; ]0 boys came up for examination ; four of them read 
pretty well, four indifferently, two badly ; only one could write even tolerably well, seven 
wrote indifferently, one badly, and one could not write at all ; four of the boys had not 
commenced arithmetic, the other six were lemming their multiplication table : the children 
generally seemed somewhat backward. 

13. Punniala Naraindoss was appointed schoolmaster of Ghateegoodah on the 16th May, 
and the school opened on the 22d of the same month. Reports which had recently reached 
me had led me to expect that I should find matters here in u very unsatisfactory state: 
the misconduct of the schoolmaster was brought to my notice by the police just about the 
time that a superintendent of schools was appointed ; the latter was in consequence directed 
to proceed to Ohateegoodah, for the purpose of making an inquiry, and the result of the 
investigation was reported to roe just as I was myself about to start on my bill tour. I 
found on arriving at Ghateegoodah that the school was closed ; the children and their 
parents fully confirmed the reports of the police and the superintendent. The master had 
taken up a woman with him who was ostensibly living witn him as his wife, but who, it 
was afterwards discovered, was not married to him, and quarrels originating in her treat- 
ment of the children, had eventually ended in the children and their parents declining 
having anything more to do with the school. In all these quarrels the master was, of course, 
mixed up. Both he and his pseudo wife had been trying to compel the boys to act as 
their domestic servants, by imposing various menial tasks on them, which the children 
refused to perform, besides which, the master had been asking for fees and presents of rice. 
The superintendent had found him absent from his station when he visited Ghateegoodah, 
and the master himself admitted to me that no lessons had been read since the dd November, 
as the children would not come near him. There were various other complaints agaiost 
him regarding matters not connected with the discipline of the school; and as there could 
be no question regarding the necessity of his dismissal, I removed him at once. There are 
nine boys on the returns of this school ; all of them came up to be examined ; but as no 
lessons had been read for upwards of two months, very little progress was to be expected. 

. One of them read very fairly, two others were less advanced, three read very badly, and 
one boy did not know his letters; three wrote tolerably well, two indifferently, and two 
did not attempt to write ; three of the boys knew a portion of their multiplication table, 
the others had not commenced it. As there was no possibility of obtaining the services of 
a new schoolmaster till my return to the plains, I sent for Arto Mahunty, an intelligent 
sebundy on guard at Coormingiah, and placed him in temporary charge of the school. 

14. Dondapaty Narraindoss was appointed schoolmaster of Neddigoodah on the 18th 
May, and the school opened on the 1st June. The attendance at this school consists of 
five scholars, two of whom are children, and three are men ; one of the boys is a Khond, 
being the son of the head man of the place, and it was chiefly on his account that the 
school was established. He read very badly indeed, and could hardly write at all ; the 
other boy did not even know his letters ; two of the adult students are Khonds ; one of them 
was absent from sickness ; the other, a man of 35, wrote very badly, and could hardly read 
at all ; the other adult was a young man of the Soondee caste ; he could read tolerably, and 
wrote indifferently, but he gave me to understand that he had commenced learning to read 
before any school was ests^blished ; in arithmetic nothing whatever had been done. The 
result obtained in this school appears to me extremely unsatisfactory; the master has 
certainly been remiss both in getting scholars, and in teaching those whom he has got The 
fact of adult Khonds voluntarily attending the school, a circumstance quite unexpected, 
shows that there is a desire here for education, which has not as yet manifested itself else- 
where; and as it is quite evident that the master has not been doing his duty, I have 
determined on removing him as soon as I can find a proper person to put in his place. 

16. The schools of Gadapore and Shubungery are situated at a considerable distance 
from the portion of the hill tracts under my charge : and as I bad been already detained for 
six weeks above the Ghauts, I found I could not conveniently, at this late season of the 
year, undertake a fortnight's journey merely to visit these two newly-established schools, 
my report on which must therefore be founded on the returns and the statement . of the 
superintendent 

16. Kamachandra Bramah was selected by Captain M^Viccar for the Guddapore school, 
to which I appointed him on the 13th July. The school opened on the 20th of the same 
month. There are 11 scholars attending the school; but the progress made seems, from 
the superintendent's account, to be very unsatisfactory. When he examined the school in 
December, they were all still at their alphabet, with the exception of three young men, 
who could read and write a little. In arithmetic nothing had been done, as the boys were 
still learning to count The master, since his appointment, has, it appears, suffered from 
bad healih, and is unable to attend properly to his duties. The superintendent has been 
sent to inspect the school again, and I am only awaiting his report before I determine whe- 
ther it will be necessary or not to remove the schoolmaster. 

17. Considerable 
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17. Gonsidemble delay took place m the establishment of the Shubernagheny school, Madris, 
as I was under the impression that the agent for the soppression of meriah sacrifices^ 
from whose o£Sce the proposal for establishing this school haa emanated , would select and 
send me a master for this school^ as he had done for the Gaddaasore one. No one how- 
ever came ; and after Captain IVI'Viccar's departure for England on sick certificate, I found 
myself obliged to choose a master myself. Rangoouauth Putnaick was appointed to the 
8CD00I on the 1 0th December. It had not opened when the superintendent went on his 
first tour, but he has gone to visit it now. From the return of the school, it would 
appear that 11 boys have commenced attending it. In so short a period no progress worth 
reporting can have been made, and I do not consider it therefore necessary to wait for the 
superintendent's return. 

18. Annexed is a table showing the number of scholars borne on the returns of these 
14 schools, and classifying them according to age and caste. I endeavoured, of course, 
during the course of my tour, to increase this number, and succeeded in getting altogether 
19 additional scholai*s enrolled. Among these, were six Khond boys at the stations of 
Chokaussand, Bramanassand, Ghateegoodah, and Neddegoodah, and another little girl^ 
of about five years of age, at KochiTgoodaL The possibility of introducing adult or 
female education into these hill tracts was not even contemplated when these scnools were 
projected, but in both the first step has been, as it were, accidentally taken, and may lead 
to further results. 

19. A trifling sum being now allowed for petty expenses, I provided myself out of the 
funds at my disposal with a small stock of cloths and gay-coloured handkerchiefs, which 
were distributed as prizes at the termination of lust examination. The sight of the little 
scholars going away with their new handkerchiefs was not without its eifect on the juvenile 
population, and this was, I believe, what chiefly attracted such additional children as I 
siicceeded in gettin<r. Hereafter books may, it is to be hoped, be given as prizes, but jiist 
at present they would hardly be appreciated, and as yet there are not funds enough for this 
purpose. 

20. At first starting, when little more was to be done than teaching the children the 
first r\idiments, the want of good school-books and competent masters was not so much 
felt as it is likely to be hereafter. The only printed books hitherto used in these schools 
have been those prepared by the late Captain Frye, which, though admirably adapted for 
very young Khond children, are far from being equally suitable for Oriya schools* Such 
of them as are exclusively in Khond are of course not used at all ; others, containing 
Khond dialogues and fables, with an Oriya version, are useful for children learning (o read, 
but they contain little or no information. These books are intentionally wriljten after the 
model of English nursery books, in the simplest possible style, in order to bring them 
down to the capacity of the youngest children; and I know, from a conversation which I 
had with Captain Frye some months before his death, that it was his intention to prepare 
some school-books of a still more elementary character. As yet, however, it has not been 
possible to form classes of very young Khond children, for whom alone books of this kind 
would be useful. Their very simplicity, on the other hand, renders them distasteful to 
Oriyas; and, in practice, great difficulty is found in preventin<^ their supercession by the 
common cadjam leaf books used in the ordinary native schools. Wherever a desire for 
education is found to exist in these hill tracts, the chief object which a parent seems to 
have in view in having his son taught is the hope that his boy may be able some day to 
read the Purans. It is almost superfluous to remark, that the Purans generally are filled 
with stories and legerids of a kind anything but suitable, according to European ideas, to 
children, and that many of them are of an extremely objectionable character. As long, 
however* as the people continue to attach the idea of religious duty to the perusal of these 

Productions, it will be difficult to prevent their being read, if not actually taught, in our 
ill schools. There being no other Government institutions in this district in which edu* 
cation, according to our ideas, is imparted, all our teachers are at present necessarily drawn 
fi*om the class of ordinary village schoolmasters. There is,, of course, a tendency among 
them to teach what they have themselves learned, and unfortunately this is precisely what 
the parents and the children wish them to teach. I have, however, succeeded now in 
obtaming a supply of school-books from Cuttack, Mr. Samuells, the Commissioner, 
having been good enough to furnish me with some sets of the class books used in the ver- 
nacular schools of that province. The following is a list of them :— • 

1. Nitikatha (Fables). 5. History of Orissa. 

2. Oriya Grammar. 6. Elements of Natural Philosophy. 

3. Geography. 7. Vernacular Class Book. 

4. Hitopadesn. 8. Elements of Arithmetic and Men- 

suration. 

This will comprise a course of reading amply sufficient for all present purposes. In fact, 
if the children succeed in mastering the contents of these books, a result will have been 
obtained which nt present can hardly be hoped for, for most assuredly there is not one of 
their teachers who could at this moment pass an examination in them ; the chief objection 
to these books is their expense; each set, comprising eieht volumes, costs nearly 10 rupees, 
which is equivalent to five months' saderward. In addition to the above, I have taken for 
each of the schools a copy of the Probodh Chendrika, a new monthly magazine in Oriya 
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wUch has been started atCattack by Mr. Lacey, Govemmenft tranalator; the following is 
a table of the contents of the first number : 

1. A preiktory address, explaining the object of the publication* 

2. The Hitopadesh of fiishnoo Shurma, interspersed with Shlokes, or Sanskrit 
quotations. 

8. The History of Sita. 

4. The disadvantage of not knowing the language of the country. 

5; An account of me Kbonds. 

6. Montb)y sommsry of news. 

7. Almanack for the month. 

In this publication the editor had judiciously introduced a few articles which are likely to 

E-ove attrec^ve to native readers, with others which will gradually create a taste for 
nropean literature ; anytfains: that comes in a Sanscrit garb^ even when not understood, is 
l&idmired by all classes of Ortyas, and in this point of view the second article will insure 
jFbr the penodieal a species of respect which it might not otherwise at once obtain. It will, 
I hope, to a certain extent, supersede that taste for the Purans to which I have alluded ; so 
l&uch does this prevail, that even in the Khond school of Coormingiah^ where I certainly 
should not have expected to find any trace of it, one of the little boys came up with a 
volmue of Oriya poems, which he wished me to buy for him ; 1 gave him the magazine 
instead ; unfortunately, this publication is intended rather for adults than for children, and 
the style generally is too difficult even for the more 'advanced p«pils in our hill schools ; at 
firirt, tnerefore, a good deal of explanation will be necessary, but by degrees it will beoome 
more and more useful to the children, and will .afford .tothe masters a means of self^impro^ie- 
ment, which is atpxesent much needed. 

21. A great d«al will depend on the vigilance and tact of the newty-appointed Super- 
intendent of schools, Mahadeo Hapgooroo ; he was not nominated to his present office till 
the Ttfa November, and had made only one tour of inspection before I went up to the hills 
myself, so that as yet there has not been sufficient time to allow of any conclusion being ' 
drawn regarding the efficiency of the supervision exercised by him ; he is a learned Oriya 
Bramin ; and having been for many years employed by the missionaries in correcting 
publications for the press, and furnishing them with quotations from the Shasters on the 
ijsual topics which form the subject of religious controversy, he is, without being a convert, 
more imbued with European ideas, and less bigoted in his notions, than is generally the 
ca^e with persons of his class. 

22. An additional allowance of five rupees a month was sanctioned at my recommenda- 
tion for the three masters who seemed most deserving of it. Juggemauth Pudhan of 
Goormingiah among ihe old, and Bullabadra Mahmuty of Chokapand among tlie new 
masters, appear to me to have fully established their claim to this increased salary, and 
I have accordingly conferred it on them for one year from the 1st instant; none of the 
others seem to have exerted themselves sufficiently to deserve any special reward. 

23. The nature of the general result as yet obtained in these hill schools will be 
sufficiently apparent from the details above given : in so unpromising a field much is not to 
be expected at first ; the success aimed at is of the humblest kind, and it is mortifying 
to find that even that is not always obtainable; as compared, however, with the past, the 
result is perhaps not absolutely discouraging, for the worst of the new schools is better than 
the Goormingiah school was at the beginning of last year ; and that had existed, it must be 
recollected, not for a few months, but for several years. 

24. During the course of my tour, I endeavoured to ascertain what openings there were 
for the extension of these operations ; with one exception, I was not more successful than 
before in persuading the Khonds to consent to the establishment of schools for their 
children. I was again met with the usual absurd objections. From what I could learn 
from other sources, I was led to believe that the Khonds, though they did not allude to it 
themselves, have imbibed the idea ihat education and taxation go together, and that the 
establishment of schools is a measure in some way connected with the future assessment of 
their lands; impressed with this idea, several of the leading Molikos, I was told, not only 
refuse to have schools in their own mootahs, but dissuade others ; at Goothingiah I believe 
a school might be established if it were not that the inhabitants are intimidated in this way 
by the Molikos of the neighbouring mootahs; the exception to which I have alluded was 
at Goodrikiah, on the borders of Clumia Kimedy; the Khonds in this part of the country 
are quite as barbarous, if not more so than those of the Barah and Atharah mootahs, and 
their acquiescence on this occasion was, I believe, mainly owing to the persuasion of Booja 
Munnoo, a Hindoo located among them, well known for his intriguing and mischief-making 
disposition, but whose influence on this occasion was fortunately exened on the right side; 
even here, however, the acquiescence was by no means general; many of the Molikos refused 
from the first to permit their children to attend the school ; others, after consenting and 
permitting the names of their children to be entered in a list which had been prepared for 
fbture reference, afterwards withdrew their names, on the plea that the children whom they 
had thus given, as they expressed it, to the circar, had suddenly become aflBicted with 
various diseases, and one of the fathers would only permit his son to attend the school on 
the express condition that the boy's name should not be recorded ; two, however, consented 
unconditionally, and there is no doubt that a number of Oriya children will attend the 
school, which wiU therefore be a mixed school for Khonds and Uriyas. As this is the kind 

of 
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of school which it is particularly desirable to introduce wherever it is practicable ; and as 
very few opportunities for doing so are likely to present themselves, I think that Aerei can 
be no question that advantage should be taken of this opening at Goodrikiah. 

25. The establishment of Oriya schools is^ of course, not attended with the same difficulties. 
When opposition is oflfered, the objection is not so much to schools in the abstract, as to 
schools connected with Government. Several places of some note have hitherto been left 
without schools, because the chiefs would not consent to their establishment ; and in sub- 
mitting propositions last year for additional Oriya schools, I was reluctantly compelled to 
pass over such stations as Sarungudda, Poomaghur, ShuiJcerkhol, and Koinjoro, where it 
was certainly desirable that schools should be established, because there seemed to be no 
hope of their succeeding as long as their introduction was viewed with mistrust by the 
local chiefs. This feeling seems, however, now to be wearing off. The hill chiefs, seeing 
schools established at so many new stations, are evidently beginning to be somewhat ashamed 
of an opposition, which, though excusable in Khonds, waia so little creditable to them. In 
Chiana Kirnedy, at Varungudda, which is a large cluster of populous Oriya and Khond 
villages, Pindika Patro, at my last visit, would not hear of a school. This year I had 
hardly reached my encamping ground, before his son came to my tent, with a deputation of 
other children, to beg that they might have a school. The little boy had been trying to 
learn to read under tne tuition of a herdsman^ and had made sufficient progress to be able 
to spell through two or three sentences from a book which was lying on my table ; but his 
lessons, he said, had come to an end, as his teacher had to look after his cattle. Pindika 
Patro, who oame to pay his respeets soon* after, e x pr es sed his regret that he should have 
opposed the establishment of a school last year. He is an intelligMit young man, but» Uke 
most of the hill chiefs in that part of the* country, totally ignorant. Poomnghur ia the head 
quarters of Sam Bissoyee, one of the most influential and noted of oor htil chieft. His 
chaiacter has foimed the subject of much official controversy. Biit I'beHeve there is no 
doubt about one feature of it; though by no means illiterate himself, he Ima been for many 
. yeats a steady opponent of Government schools. Being old and inflrm» he was unable to 
■ visit m« last year; but his son, Borojo Bissoyee, who represented him, stated on behalf of 
his fiither, that they did not want any scihocJ at Poomaghur. . This year,, when. I eneamped 
( at Poomaghur, the old chief, when be came to visit me, said that if the ostabUshment of 
a sdiool at Poomaghur was considered- desirable, he would not now. oppose it. IJis. son, 
Borojo Bissoyee^ who bad followed me on business, and was accidentally presesit at ibt 
exaviination of the school established at the head-quarters of his old neighbour andSsneniPf, 
the Dolobhera^ of Tentilghur, lingered in the evening about my tent, to tell me Kow aniioos 
they were for a school at Poornaghur, and said that if one could be sanctioned, .he would 
vouch for an immediate attendance of 80 children. At fihunkerkhole, Godndarai Bissoyee 
not only con se nt e d to ii\e e s tabli s hm ent of a school, bnt, when he was asked the usual 
question as to whether he would promise his son's attendance, replied^ that he had no son, 
! but that he would ])ermit his daughter, a little girl of .about five years of ag^ to aittendi tlie 
school. This, it need hardly be remarked, is a concession of a very unusual kind on the 
part of an Oriya chief, and excited not a little surprise among my followers. The favour 
was one which I certainly should not have even thought of asking; but volunteeced, as the 
offer was, it seems to show that it may be feasible hereafter to introduce female education 
. by degrees in localities where the existence of any openings- for it have, hitherto not been 
suspected. Besides this little girl, seven children were entered, and oth«r& are,, I believe, 
ready to come forward. 

26% At all these four stations, viz., 1. Goodrikiah, 2. Saningudda, in the hill tracts of 
Chuma Kimedy, and, 8. Poornaghur, 4. Shankerkhole, in the hilt tracts of Poornaghur, 
I think there is a fair prospect of success, and I recommend that a school be established 
at each of them, on the same footing as those already existing. 

27. At Konjoro, which is also a cluster of populous Oriya and Khond villages, the people 
said we might establish a school if we liked, but did not seem by ainy mean» anxioos for 
one, and no list was furnished me of the scholars by whom it was liJcely to be attended. 
Although this would be a desirable locality for a school, I have some doubt about, recom- 
mending the establishment of one just at pi*esent, and perhaps it would be better to defer 
the boon for another year, by which time it is to be hoped it will be better appceciated. 

28. There is one other station where a school might be established ; but the place is 
a small one, and the propriety of locating a school in it must depend on considerations 
connected with the amount which it may be intended to expend on these expefimental hill 
schools: I allude to Dhurmassoor, an Oreya village in the Chinna Kirnedy hillsw At my 
last visit only one boy could be persuaded to come forward, and I was, of course, unable 
to reconnnend any school for this place. This year I have got the* promise, of six. boys, 
which would be a sufficient number to begin with, if there was any chance of an increase; 
but the village is not a large one; and though I walked into it in the evening, to ascertain 
if there were any more children, I could not find any. As there are. no Khond s likely to 
attend this school, the outlay which the experiment would involve, would, periiaps, hardly 
be justifiable. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) IL M. Macdonaldj 
Assistant Agent's Office, Russellcondah, ' Assistant Agent 

1& March 1&56. 
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(No. 466.) 
Para. 1 . Thb Right Honourable the Governor m Council has perused with 
great interest the report from Lieutenant M acdonald, submitted with the above 
letter^ and is gratified to learn that a certain measure of success has attended 
the efforts which have been made to introduce education among the rude 
Inhabitants of the hill tracts of Goomsoor. 

2. Small though the progress may have been^ it is peculiarly gratifying to 
find that the establishment of schools is favourably regarded by several of the 
chiefs or bissoyes, one of whom has so far overcome the prejudices of his clan 
as to send his daughter for instruction ; and the Government entertain the hope 
that the example of those who are expressly mentioned by Lieutenant Mac- 
donald and the Agent will be gradually followed by the people around them, 
and that the experiment will in course of time lead to most useful and encou- 
raging results. 

8. The Right Honourable the Governor in Council is disposed to sanction an 
extension of the experiment to the four stations mentioned in para. 26 of 
Lieutenant Macdonald^s letter, and to authorise the establishment of a school 
at each of those places on the same footing as those already existing ; but 
before passing orders on the subject, he resolves to forward these papers for the 
opinion of the Director of Public Instruction, who will be requested to propose 
such arrangements as may appear to him desirable. It is observed, that in 
this allotment of districts in the educational department lately submitted by 
th^ Director, and approved by Government, the Northern Circars have been 
assigned. to Lieutenant Macdonald^ who will thus retain the supervision of the 
Khond schools, in the establishments of which he has taken so great an 
interest. 

Fort St. George^ 28 April 1856. 



IL 

Madraii. 



Extract Public Letter from. Fort Saint George^ dated 24th January, 

(No, 2, of 1857). 

Para. 2. Refbrring to paras. II to 13 of our Despatch, No 23 of 1866, we In piwry to Coniml. 
beg to inform you that/ under the opinion expressed by the Director of Public l^o^^JJidrikiah.^^^* 
Instruction in his letter of the 27th May last, we have granted authority for Sarungudda. 
the establishment of a school at each of the four stations* recommended by gu^^^^th'^'i 
Lieutenant Macdonald, on the same footing as those already existing in other Letter dated isth 
parts of the hUl tracts of Ganjam. March, isse, p. 26. 

3. We have accordingly sanctioned an expenditure on this ^an?Lu*fw ?hf 

account to the extent and for the purposes indicated in the pees each 100 

margin. The disbursement for the buildings, being 100 ^°tL"S Vtt 'St'rtt "i^'pS 
rupees, and the monthly expenditure for salaries and contin- ner mensem for each school - - 8 

CencieS beinff 48 rupees. Salary of four masters, at 10 rupees 

o ox- each per mensem - - - - 40 

4. The expenditure for these schools will, as suggested by Mr. Arbuthnot, be 
kept separate from the funds available for the establishment of talook schools. 
The Director has been desired to notice in his next annual report these Goom- 
soor schools fully, tracing their history and progress from their first establish- 
ment, and stating the present yearly charge on account of them, and the total 
expense that has been incurred since they were set on foot. 



Extract, Fort St. George, Public Diary to Consultation of 21st October 1856. 

Received the following letter. 
(No. 503.) 

From A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Durector of Public Instruction, to the Chief ^^- ^^• 

Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 
Sir, 
In acknowledging the receipt of the extract from the Minutes of Consul- 
tation, under date the 28th ultimo, forwarding for my opinion Lieutenant 
1 86 (II.) — Sess. 2. k 3 Macdonald's 
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1. Soodrikiah 

2. SaruDgudda. 



Macdonald's report on the schools lately established in the hill tracts of Gunjam, 
with especial reference to Lieutenant Macdonald's proposition that four new 
schools should be established at the stations noted in the margin,* I have the 
honour to state, that I see no reason for questioning the propriety of extending 
4I ShuSwr^ole. *^^ experiment to the four stations named by lieutenant Macdonald. Adverting 

to the special object with which this experiment is being carried on, and in the 
absence of any provision for the establishment of schools of this class in the 
educational estabhshments lately sanctioned by the Government of India, I 
would suggest that the expenditure to be incurred in maintaining these schools 
be, as hitherto, kept separate, and that it be not deducted from the funds avail- 
able for the establishment of talook schools. 

2. I have communicated with Lieutenant *Macdonald on the subject of Oorya. 
school-books, with the view of adopting measures for procuring them on more- 
reasonable terms than those on which they are at present procurable. 

3. I take this opportunity of mentioning that the letter from the Under 
Secretary to the Government of India to the officiating Agent in the hill tracts' 
of Ganjam, under date the 1 8th January last, regarding the establishment of a 
school at Ooperabhago, to which reference was made in the extract from the 
Minutes of Consultation under date the 14th February last, No. 49, Political 
Department, has not yet been forwarded to me. 



Office of the 

Director a£ Public Instruction, 

27 May 1856, 



I have, &c. 
(signed) A. J. Arbuthnot, 

Direetor of Public Inetruetioii. 



(No. 793.) 

To the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Memorandum. 

In forwarding the enclosed letter to the Chief Secretary to Government, the 
Director of Public Instruction has the honour to state that th^ letter was 
written and signed by him in May last, previous to his departure from Madras, 
but by a mistake on the part of one of the servants of his establishment was 
omitted to be despatched. The fact of its non-transmission has only now been ' 
brought to his notice. 

(signed) A. J. Arbuihnoty 
Office of the Director of Public Instruction. 

Director of Public Instruction, 
6 October 1856. 



No. 68. (No. 1267.) 

Under the opinion expressed by the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Governor in Council grants authority for the establishment of a school at each; 
1ft M h ^^ *^^ ^^^^ stations* recommendedf by Lieutenant Macdonald,* on the same 
1856, p '26. footing as those aheady existing in other parts of the hill tracts of Ganjam. 

2. He accordingly sanctions an expenditure on this account 

100 to the extent and for the purposes indicated in the margin. 

The disbursement for the buildings being one hundred rupees 

8 ( 1 00), and the monthly expenditure for salaries and contingen- 

cies being forty-eight rupees (48). . 



Goodrikiah, 
Sarang^dda, 
Poornaghur, 
Shnnkerkhole. 



Pot the erection of four schoolhouses lU, 
and huts for the masters, at 26 ru- 
pees each -,--•- 

Por repairs and articles required for 
the use of the schools, two rupees 
per mensem for each school - 

Salarr of four masters, at 10 rupees 



ich 



each per mensem - 



3. The expenditure for these schools will, as suggested by the Director, be 
kept separate from the funds available for the establishment of talook schools. 
The Director will in his next annual report notice these Goomsoor schools fully, 

tracing 
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II. 
tracing their history and progreae from their first establishment, and stating Madrag. 
tbe present yearly charge on account of them, and the total eiqpense that has 
been incurred since they were set on foot 

4. No copy of the letter from the Under Secretary to the Government of 
India, alluded to by Mr. Arbuthnot in para. 3 of his letter, has been received, 
and application will be made to Calcutta for it. 



Sent the following letter. 
(No. 1268.) 

From the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George, to the Secretary to No. 68 a* 

the Government of India. 

Sir, 

Mr. Under Secretary Dalrymple's letter to this Government, under date 

18th January last, No. 131, purported to transmit copy of a letter from the 

officiating Agent in the hill tracts of Orissa, and of his, Mr. Dalrymple's, reply. 

No c(^y of this reply has been received, and I have the honour to request that 

one may be furnished. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) T. Pycr^ft, 

Fort St. George, 20 October 1856. Chief Secretary. 



6. 



PAPERS referred to in Madras Public (Education) Despatch, dated 1 September 

1858, No., 47, para. 15. 



Extract, Public Letter, from Fort St. Geoi^, dated 9 August (No. 23 of 1856). 

Para. 26. Thb Supreme Government having been solicited to reconsider 
their orders,* disallowing the appointment of assistant inspectors for the educa- ^ See Despatcb, 
tional department in this Presidency, have, under the explanation submitted by No. 3 of isse. 
us in our letter t of the 6th March last (copy of which is forwarded), been pleased g j^itionZn Mw"^ 
to sanction the appointment of not more than 20 *^ zillah visitors/' that is, one is56, Nos. is to i5^ 
for each zillah, where the vernacular schools are numerous enough to occupy J?^ ^I^^l l^ 

., ^ i. , xc 'TS r/ No8. 83 and 84. 

the tune of such an officer. 

27- In communicating this sanction to the Director of Public Instruction, we 
desired him to adopt in future the designation of '^ zillah visitors," and '^ talook 
visitOT,'* in substitution of that of *^ assistant inspector*' and " sub-inspector" 
respectively, as directed by the Supreme Grovemment in their letter of 9th May 
last, and to assimilate the salaries of such officers to those granted in Bengsil 
and the North Western Provinces* 



Extract, Fort St. George, Public Diary to Consultation of 11 March 1856. 

Received the following letter. 
(No. 110.) 

From A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Dkector of Public Instruction, to the Chief No. is. 

Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 
Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the extract from the 
Minutes of Consultation, under date the 31st ultimo, No. 102, communicating 
tihie orders of the Government of India on the statements of the educational 
establishments submitted with my letter of the 9th August last. 

i86 (II.)— Sess. 2. k 4 2. There 
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U- 
Madras. 3, There is one point in Mr. Beadon's letter on which I deem it necessary to 

req\:^st that a further reference may be made : I allude to the orders contained 
in para. 7^ disallowing the appointment of 20 assistant inspectors. It appears 
to me that some misapprehension exists as to the class of officers to whom this 
designation was intended by me to be applied. They are, in point of fact (with 
the exception that for two of them a salary of 250 rupees per mensem was pro- 
posed), precisely analogous to the class of zillah visitors sanctioned for the 
North West Provinces on the introduction of the scheme of vernacular educa- 
tion projected and commenced by the late Mr. Thomason. In the eight zillahs 
into which this scheme was at first introduced, zillah visitors were appointed, 
on salaries varying from 100 rupees to 200 rupees per mensem ; and I now 
learn from the Director of Public Instruction in the North West Provinces, 
with whom I have been in correspondence on the subject since the receipt of 
the orders of the Government of India, that 26 zillah visitors are at present 
employed in those provinces, on salaries varjdng from 80 rupees to 160 rupees, 
with travelling allowance, when actually travelling, at the rate of one rupee per 
diem. 

3. The class of assistant inspectors, to which reference is made in Mr. Secre- 
tary Beadon's letter as having been applied for by the Government of the North 
West Provinces, aud disallowed by the Government of India, was quite a 
different class of officers from that to which I applied the designation of assist- 
ant inspector. They were apparently intended to be Europeans, and were 
applied for by Mr. H. S. Reid, on the ground that the number of principal 
Inspectors originally sanctioned was insufficient. It was the intention, I appre- 
hend, that their duties should be almost similar to those of the principal 
inspectors, and that their salaries should be higher than the highest of those 
I proposed for the zillah visitors or zillah Inspectors, 20 of whom, under the 
designation of Assistant Inspectors, were provided for in the scheme submitted 
by me. The designation of zillah visitor appears to have been adopted in the 
North West Provinces in consequence of the officer under whose orders they 

^ were placed having been originally designated as visitor general. For a similar 
reason, as the officers immediately subordinate to me were designated as inspec- 
tors, the designation of assistant inspector and of sub-assistant inspector for 
the lowest grade appeared to me the most appropriate, the more especially as 
we have at present in this Presidency no divisions of districts corresponding, 
to the pergunnahs from which the pergunnah visitors in the North West Pro- 
vinces derive their official title. 

4. I trust that under this explanation the Most Noble the Governor General 
in Council will be pleased to sanction the appointment in this Presidency of a 
class of officers corresponding .to the zillah visitors in the North West Provinces, 
under whatever designation may be considered most fitting ; for I am satisfied 
that without such a class of officers, the duty of organizing and inspecting- 
vernacular schools cannot be efficiently carried out. I should mention that in 
the lower proidnces of Bengal, where there is but one grade of officers subordi- 
nate to the principal inspectors, the salaries are fixed at from 100 rupees to 
150 rupees per mensem. 1 would at the same time strongly advocate the expe- 
diency of holding out to those employed in this branch of the department the 
encouragement which is afforded by fixing the maximum salary at a somewhat 
higher rate than has been sanctioned in the *North West Provinces and in 
Bengal. The arrangement proposed in my letter of the 9th August last, under 
which salaries of 250 rupees per mensem would have been available for two of 
the assistant inspectors or zillah visitors, and 200 rupees for four, would only 
entail an additional charge of 400 rupees per mensem, and would serve as an 
inducement to many well-qualified persons to enter this important branch of the 
educational department, who would otherwise look for employment in some 
other branch of the public service, where the prospects of advancement are 
better. 

5. Pending the result of the reference which I have suggested, I beg that 
the Civil Auditor may be instructed to consider the provisional sanction granted 
in para. 18 of the extract from the Minutes of Consultation, under date the 
8th September last, No. 1197, for the employment of eight assistant inspectors, 

on 
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II. 
on salaries not exceeding 150 rupees per mensem as still in force, three of MtdraB. 
these officers having been appointed in Mr. Richards' division previous to the 
receipt of the orders to which this letter refers. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) A. J. Arbuthnoi, 
Office of the Director of Public Instruction. 

Director of Public Instruction, 
18 February 1856. 



(No. 263.) 

Resolved, that the above letter be forwarded for the consideration and No. 14. 
orders of the Government of India. 

2. Mr. Arbuthnot explains that the class of officers to whom the designation 
of assistant inspector was intended to be applied, is precisely analogous to that 
of zillah visitor sanctioned for the North Western Provinces, and totally different 
from the grade of assistant inspector, applied for by that government, and dis- 
allowed by the Government of India ; and, considering the employment of such 
a class of officers, whose duty it would be to organize and inspect vernacular 
schools, to be absolutely essential to the success of his scheme, he requests that 
the appointment may be sanctioned, under whatever designation may be judged 
most fitting. 

3. The duties of the zillah visitor of the North West, and of the assistant 
inspector proposed for this Presidency are identical ; but the maximum salary 
of this class of officers is put at a somewhat higher rate than has been sane-- 
tioned in the North Western Provinces, or in Bengal. By Mr. Arbuthnot*s 
arrangements, two salaries of 250 rupees, and four of 200 rupees, would have 
been available for six officers of this grade, involving the small additional 
charge of 400 rupees a month. This Goyemment have already expressed their 
£^proval of the detailed arrangement proposed by the Director in his letter of 
the 9th August 1855; and they have now to repeat their concurrence in the 
Tiew taken by Mr. Arbuthnot of the expediency of holding out to well-qualified 
persons inducements to enter this important branch of the educational depart- 
ment, equal to the prospects of advancement offered to them elsewhere. 

4. His Lordship in Council, therefore, resolves to recommend to the Supreme 
Government that the class of officers originally styled assistant inspectors, vnth 
the salaries proposed by Mr. Arbuthnot in his letter of the 9th August, be 
entertained as part of the educational establishment. He would retain the 
designation assistant inspectors, which, it seems to him, is more appropriate ' 
than that of zillah visitors : the duties on which these officers will be employed 
vnll be that of minute and close inspection, and differ altogether from the 
general and occasional superintendence which is usually understood as devolving 

on " visitors '' of schools or colleges. 

6. Pending the receipt of the orders of the Supreme Government, the pro* 
visional sanction for the employment of eight assistant inspectors, on salaries 
not exceeding 150 rupees a month, which was granted in para. 18 of the 
Extract Minutes Consultation dated 8th September 1855, is to be considered 
as still in force, and the civil auditor will pass to those officers who have been 
already appointed the salaries to which they are entitled. 

Fort St. George, 6 March 1856. 



Sent the following letter. 
(No. 264.) 

From T. Pycrqfi, Esq., Chief Secretary to Government, to Cecil Beadon, Esq., No. is. 

Secretary to the Government of India. 
Sir, 

With reference to your letter of the 5th ultimo. No. 57, conveying sanction 

for the establishment proposed to be entertained in the educational department 

186 (II.)— Sess. 2. L of 
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Mftdrw. of this Presidency, I am directed by the Right Honourable the GovemcMr in 

Council to forward, for submission to the Government of India^ the accom- 
panying communication from the Director of Public Instruction^ soliciting; a 
reconsideration of their orders contained in para. 7 of your letter, disallowing 
the appointment of 20 assistant inspectors. 

2. Mr. Arbuthnot explains, that the class of officers to whom the designation 
of assistant inspector was intended to be applied, is precisely analogous to that 
of ziUah visitor sanctioned for the North Western Provinces, and totally different 
from the grade of assistant inspector applied for by that government, and dis- 
allowed by the Government of India ; and, considering the employment of such 
a class of officers, whose duty it would be to organize and inspect vernacular 
schools, to be absolutely essential to the success of his scheme, he requests that 
their appointment may be sanctioned under whatever designation may be 
judged most fitting. 

S. The duties of the ziUah visitor of the north west and of the assistaal: 
inspector proposed for this Presidency are identical ; but the maximum salary 
of this class of officers is put at a somewhat higher rate than has been sanc- 
tioned in the North Western Provinces, or in Bengal. By Mr. Arbuthnot's 
arrangements^ two salaries of 250 rupees, and four of 200 rupees, would have 
been available for six officers of this gt*ade, involving the small additional 
charge of 400 rupees a month. This Government have already expressed thdr 
approval of the detailed arrangements proposed by the Director in his letter of 
the 9th August 1855 ; and I am now desired to state, that the view taken by 
Mr. Arbuthnot of the expediency of holding out to such qualified persons 
inducements to enter this important branch of the educational department 
equal to the prospects of advancement offered to them elsewhere, has their 
entire concurrence. 

4. I am therefore directed by his Lordship in Council to recommend to the 
Supreme Government that, under the explanation now submitted, the class of 
officers originally styled assistant inspectors, with the salaries proposed by 
Mr. Arbuthnot in his letter of the 9th August, may be entertained as part of 
the educational estabUshment. They would prefer designating them *^ assistant 
inspectors,** as proposed by the Director, their duties involving not simply a 
general and occasional superintendence, such as usually attaches to the idea of 
a school or college " visitor/* but close and minute inspection of the institutions 
within their range. 

5. Pending the receipt of the orders of the Supreme Government, the Gover- 
nor in Council has, on the application of Mr. Arbuthnot, given the provisional 
sanction for the emplojonent of eight assistant inspectors, on salaries not 
exceeding 150 rupees a month, being part of the establishment alluded to in 
the concluding para, of my letter of the 8th September 1855, and has autho- 
rised the salaries of those already entertained to be disbursed to them. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) T. Pycroft, 
Fort St. George, 6 March 1856. Chief Secretary. 



Extract, Fort St. George, Public Consultation of 27th May 1856. 

Read the following letter. 
(No. 670.) 

No. 83. Prom Cecil Beadon, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, to T. Pt/cro/t, 

Esq., ChidT Secretary to the Government of Fort St. George. 

Sir, 
Home Department. I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. No. 264, dated the 
Education. g^j^ March last, forwarding a communication from the Director of Public 

instruction at Madras, soliciting a reconsideration of the orders of this Grovem- 

ment, 



i 
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ment, dated the 5th January last, hy which the appointment of 20 assistant Madn*. 

inspectors for the Educational Department in that Presidency was disallowed, """^ 

and stating that, in anticipation of the sanction of the Government of India, the 
Government of Madras has given provisional sanction to the employment of 
eight assistant inspectors, on salaries not exceeding 150 rupees each per 
month. 

2. Under the explanation now given, his Lordship in Council is pleased to 
sanction the appointment of not more than 20 '' zillah visitors," that is to say, 
one for each zillah, where the vernacular schools are numerous enough to occupy 
the time of such an officer. It is thought preferable to call these officers zillah 
visitors, for the sake of uniformity, and because that name more properly 
describes the duty of the office than the name of '^ assistant inspector.*' 

3. His Lordship in Council does not see any reason why the salary of these 
** zillah visitors" should be higher in the Madras Presidency than in the North 
Western Provinces of Bengal. The zillah visitors in the North Western 
Provinces receive on an average 120 rupees per month, and the pay of the 
officers whose appointment is now sanctioned at Madras must be similarly 
limited. 

4. You are requested, under the orders of the Right Honourable the Governor 
in Council, to furnish a Tabular Statement, showing the number of .zillah 
visitors that may be appointed under the authority now conveyed, and the pay 
it is proposed to assign to them. 

5. In like manner the title of ^^ talook visitor** should be substituted for that of * One-eighth of aU 
" sub-inspector," applied now at Madras to the class of officers who correspond to ^« perg«an»t 
the " pergunnah visitors" of the North Western Provinces, and the pay of these receive 46 ropeea 
^ talook viators'* should at the same time be assimilated to that of the pergunnah ^^^ ; one-fourth 
visitors of the North Western Provinces, as shown in the margin.* SeT^^nd? ' 

25 rupees each. 

1 have, &e« 
(signed) CecU Beadan, 
Fort William, Secretary to the Government of India. 

9 May 1856. 



(No. 613.) 

Fort St. George, 27 May 1856. No. 34. 

The foregoing letter will be communicated to the Director of Public Instruc- 
iicm, in reference to Extract Minutes Consultation, No. 263, dated 6th March 
hist, and with mstructions to adopt in future the designations of "zillah visitor'' 
and *' talook visitor," as directed in paras. 3 and 5, and assimilate the salaries of 
such ofl&cers to those granted in Bengal and the North Western Provinces. 

2. Mr. Arbuthnot will be good enough to submit, for transmission to the 
Supreme Government, the Tabular Statement called for in para. 4 pf thair 
letter. 



Extract Public Letter from Fort St. George. 



Para. 35. With reference to para. 27 of our Despatch, No. 23 of 1866, we in Diary to Con- 
forward a statement submitted by the Director of Public Instruction, and B^itation, s July 
sanctioned by the Government of India, showing the number of deputy inspec- isf^Ang^^tTsse, 
tors and sub-deputy inspectors to be employed for carrying out the measures No's. 19 and 20 ; and 
in contemplation for the extension and improvement of vernacular education in ^^ ^^*^^®' ^ ®^- 
this Presidency, and the salary to be given to each. 

26. These oiBcial titles have^ under recent instructions from the Supreme 
GoTierazttent, been adopted in lieu of " zillah visitors" and " talook visitors.'* 



-^ i«6 (11.)— Sess. 2. L 2 Extract, 



II. 

Madras. 
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Extract, Fort St. George, Public Diary to Consultation of 8th July 1 856. 

Received the following letter. 

(No. 547.) 

No. 17. From A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, to the Chief 

Secretly to Government, Fort St. George. 
Sir, 
In acknowledging the receipt of the Extract from the Minutes of Consultation, 
under date the 27th ultimo. No. 613, communicating the orders of the Govern- 
ment of India on my letter of the 5th January last, regarding the appointment 
of Assistant Inspectors of Schools, I have the honour to submit a Tabular 
Statement, prepared in the prescribed form, providing for the appointment of 
20 zillah visitors, on salaries varying from 80 rupees to 200 rupees per mensem^ 
or an average of 120 rupees per mensem. 

2. A similar statement is submitted, assimilating the pay of the sub-assistant 
inspectors, henceforward to be designated as talook visitors, to that of the 
pergunnah visitors in the North West Provinces, as stated in para. 6 of 
Mr. Beadon's letter ; I should mention, however, that one sub-assistant inspector 
had been appointed previous to the receipt of the orders now under acknow- 
ledgment, on a salary of 60 rupees per mensem, under the sanction conveyed 
in the orders of the Government of India of the 5th January last ; his salary, I 
presume, will not be reduced during the retention of office by the present 
incumbent. 

3. In apportioning the salaries of the zillah visitors, I have provided for two 
such officers, on salaries of 200 rupees each, with the special view of obtaining, 
if possible, the services of men somewhat superior to the average class of persons 
who are likely to offer for the zillah visitorships, for employment in Malabar 
and Canara, which districts I have been unable to include within the ranges of 
the inspectors of schools. I trust that this arrangement will not be objected 
to, and that the travelUng allowance of 1 rupee per diem, which, I have been 
informed by Mr. H. S. Reid, is granted to the zillah visitors in the North West 
Provinces when actually travelling over their districts, will be sanctioned in this 
Presidency. 

4. I must take leave to observe, in conclusion, that the designation of talook 
visitor is calculated to convey a very erroneous impression as to the extent of 
country included in each talook visitor's range ; for at the rate of three talook 
visitors to each district, there vrtll be on an average four talooks in every talook 
visitor's division. 

I haye> &c. 
(signed) A. J» Arbttthnotf 
Ootacamund, Office of the Director of Public Instruction. 

Director of Public Instruction, 
18 June 18561 



Sent the following letter. 
(No. 774.) 

Na 18. Prom T. Pycrqft, Esq., Chief Secretary to Government, to the Secretary to the 

Government of India. 

Sir, 
With reference to the 4th para, of your letter. No. 570, dated 9th May 1856, 
I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in C!ouncil to forward 
copy of a letter from the Director of Public Instruction, accompanied by a 
tabular statement in the prescribed form, showing the number and the salary 
proposed to be given to each of the zillah and talook visitors, whose employment 
has been sanctioned by tiie Government of India. 

Thd 
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The distribution of the salaries of the zJllah visitors proposed by the Director, 
has, I am desired to say, the concurrence of the Right Honourable the Goyemor 
in Council, and subject to the approval of the Government of India, he has 
authorised the grant of a travelling allowance of one rupee per diem to zillah 
visitors when actually moving about the districts, and also the disbursements of 
of a salary of 50 rupees a month during his retention of office, to the individual 
who was appointed sub^assistant inspector previous to the receipt of the orders 
under reply. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) T. PycrofU 

Fort St. George, 3 July 1 856. Chief Secretary. 



IL 

Madras. 



Public Department. 



from Home 
BcpirtaMDt 
^ of 
vOfenuiMiit 
of India. 



lio. 



Date. 



I 
ll 



^ 



o 

9 



& 



Natubb of CHAaeB. 



PKBont Scale. 



Kooe as yet fonnally 
aanctioned by the 
QoTeniment of India. 



Sab-AmiBtent 
Inspecton: 

80 eob*a8siBtaotin«peo- 
torty at 60 rnpeee 
eaeh - • - 

ao Biib-eMiftaBt in* 
■pectonyat40 nipees 
eaeh • «■ - 

80 sab-assistant in- 
spectors, at 90 nipees 
each • • . 



i^f. 



iZf. a, p. 



1,000 
800 

eoo 



2,400 - - 



Proposed Scale. 



^^^^^oe of the Director of Pnblie Instroctloiiy 
Ootacamnnd, 18 Jane 1866. 



Zillah Visitors : 

Two slllah TlsitoTS, at 200 

nipees each - - - 
Four ziUah yisitors, at 150 

rupees each • - - 
FiTC zillali Tisitors, at 120 

rupees each - • . 
Four xillah visitors, at 100 

rupees each • • • 
Five siUah visitors, at 80 

rupees each - • . 
80 peons, at 5 rupees each 
Contingent charges, at 8 

rupees each - • . 

Tslook Visitors ; 

Eight takok Tisitors, at 
46 nipees each - 

16 talook visitors, at 86 
rupees each • • • 

87 talook Tisitors, at 86 
rupees each • • • 



Jit. 



Us. a. p. 

400 

600 

600 

400 

400 • - 
100 

60 



Proposition. 



Permanent. 



Increase 
per Month. 



Amount 



JZs. a. p* 



860 
626 
986 



4,870 - - 



Decrease 
per Month. 



Amount. 



JRs. C.JI. 



1,970 - - 



Grounds 

of 

Proposition. 



11 

i| 

2 
51 



This agency is re- 
quired for carrying 
out the measures 
in contemplation 
for the extension 
and improTement 
of Temacular edu- 
cation. 



fS 






(signed) A. J, Arhiithnoi, 

Director of Public lastmetion. 



(Public Department) 

(No. 778.) — Forwarded for sanction to the Home Department of the Govern- 
tiqent of India. 

(signed) 21 Pt/crofi, 

Fort St. George, Chief Secretary to the Government of 

3 July 1856. Fort St Geoige. 
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(No. 980.) — Forwarded to the Government of Fort St. 'George for infor- Madras. 

mation. " "" 

By order, 
(signed) It. B. Chapman^ 
Home Department, Officiating Under Secretary. 

5 August 1856. 

(No. 995.) — Ordered to be communicated to the Director of PubKc Instruc- No. 20. 

tion, also to the Accountant General and Civil Auditor, in reference to the letter 
from this department to the Government of India, dated 3d ultimo. No. 774^' 

Fort St. George, 21 August 1856. 



Extract, Fort St. George, Public Diary to Consultation of 28th October 1856. 

Received the following letter. 
(No. 1257.) 

From C Beadon^ Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, to J. D. Bourdillon^ 

Esq., Secretary to the Government of Fort St. George. 

Sir, 
The Right Honourable the Governor General in Council having had under Hoim Departaent, 
consideration the various designations at present given to the subordinate Education, 
educational officers in the several Presidencies, and deeming it of importance 
to introduce an uniform and simple nomenclature throughout India, has been 
pleased to resolve that the official tities of deputy inspector and sub-deputy 
inspector shall henceforth be universally adopted in supersession of those now 
in use, such as sub-inspectors, zillah and peigunnah visitors, and of all other 
existing designations. The machinery of the education department in each One director, 
Presidency or division will accordingly consist ordinarily of a director, of as i^^^deputy"' 
many inspectors as from time to time may be found necessary, of deputy inspectors, classed 
inspectors one to each local division, consisting either of one or more whole p^®^'^^^*^ salary. 
districts or parts of districts, and, where a fourth grade of officers is employed, m^^^ctors, cSass^d 
such as the existing pergunnah visitors in the North Western Provinces, and according to salary. 
sub-inspectors of the second grade in Behar, of sub-deputy inspectors. 

2. I am directed to request that, under the orders of the Right Honourable 
tiie Governor in Goundl, the necessary steps may be taken for giving effect to 
tbese orders. 

i have, &e. 
(signed) C Beadon, 
Fort WiUiam, Secretary to the Government of India* 

26 September 1856. 

(No. 1278.) — ^Ordered to be communicated to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, who will, as directed, and in modification of that part of Extract Minutes 
Consultaticm 271^ May last. No. 61 a, which rdates to the designations of the 
subordinate educational officers, <adopt in future the official titles of deputy 
kispector and sub-deputy 



I ; *4M 



Fort 6t Oem^ 22 October IfiSfi. 
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PAPERS referred to in Madras Public (Education) Despatch, dated 

1st September 1858^ No. 47? paras. 29 to 32. 



Extract Public Letter fJrom Fort St. George, No. 34, dated 

11th November 1856. 

Sl£&?fiS''" P*^^- ^- ^"^ ^^ letters of the 19th May and 10th July last, a printed 
i86«,No8. 12 and copy of which is uow forwarded, the Director of Public Instruction submitted 
^^ilfl^a^'^^i^B^' tabular statements of the applications which he had received for grants in aid 
No. 86. ^** ' ^f schools unconnecteid with Government, with the recommendation of the 

Inspector, and his own recommendation, in each case. 

5. The merits of each application appear to have been well considered by 
Mr. Arbuthnot, and the grounds upon which his recommendation in every case 
is based (an abstract of which is given in the tabular statements), are very fully 
detailed in the body of his letters. 

6. Under the authority of the Government of India, conveyed in their 

j2f. Despatch of the 1 1th May 1855, we sanctioned the 

Amount recommended in letter of 19th May - 12,058 grants recommended, involving an estimated ex- 

^''^^ ^^^ ^"^^y - ^^^Q^ penditure for the current year, exclusive of the 

17,769 amount already sanctioned, of 17,769 rupees, as 

Already sanctioned - i>344 shown in the margin. Deducting the whole amount 

19,108 thus placed at the disposal of the Director from 

Still available •---.-- 6,897 the expenditure authorised by the Government of 

j2,.26 00o I'^dia, the remainder available for further grants is 

' only 5,897 rupees. 

7. It will be seen from his letter of the 10th July last, that the Director had 
received further applications for 20 schools, which had still to be reported on, 
and that the grants which would probably be required for these were roughly 
estimated by him at 12,000 rupees. We expressed our willingness to assent to 
the arrangement proposed on the concluding para, of that letter, for supplying 
the deficiency in the amount available for grants-in-aid to the extent required 
to meet the above sum, but deferred passing orders on the subject until we 
were in the receipt of a further report upon the application in the list marked 
(A.), in respect to which no information had yet been furnished by the 
inspector. Pending Mr. Arbuthnot's reply, we considered it advisable to 
request the opinion of the Supreme Government as to whether the proposed 
arrangement would be in accordance with the spirit of their instruction to 
the Governments of Bengal and Agra, contained in their Despatches dated 
26th January 1855. 

8.' The greater part of the amount placed at the disposal of this Government 

has thus been already absorbed, and the remainder will scarcely sufl&ce to meet 

one-half of the applications which have since been received. It appeared 

therefore to us so manifest that a much larger sum must eventually be allowed 

for grants-in-aid in this Presidency, that it was, we thought, perhaps useless to 

attempt anything like an equal distribution of the present amount. At the 

same time we pointed out to the Director that it would be well to avoid the 

allotment of an unduly large share to any particular locality ; and in the case 

^ Despatch,^^ 8 ^^ Mangalore, where a grant to one school of 744 rupees had already been 

of i^q^^^bIm. 15 ' sanctioned, the application for a second .grant of 1,200 rupees for another 

and 16. institution, must be carefully considered and reported on. 

9. We considered that the Director was right in not establishing zillah 
schools in places where private schools already existed, when they were 
properly conducted, or when the managers would attend to his suggestions for 
their improvement, as at Trichinopoly. Assistance, however, should, we 
observed, be refused where information was not furnished^ when required by 

the 
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the Director^ as in the instances of the town and village vernacular schools, Madrat. 
filtered as No. 12 in Statement (A.), and the Madras Native Progressive 
Seminary, No. 18, of* the same return. 



Extract Public Letter from Fort St. George, dated 28th October 

(No. 24, of .1857). 

23. In forwarding, for the favourable consideration of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, certain applications for erants-in- a«*«-**^^««- -^ ♦i.**i.^- «*i- • *u ^•^*. #^1. 

•J u '^j. J 1- TiiT A i_ ^1. z ^1 Arenot of Opinion that there 18 anything m the conititution of the 

aad submitted by Mr. Arbutnnot, we took Madras training school which places it beyond the scope of tha 

occasion to quote these views of VOUr ?^»n*-in-»"<i«y«tefl»J »nd if an amouiit of priyate contribution can bt 

Xl^^ ^ii«w«k1a rv. wf obtained, such as, with the aid that could be fairly awarded to it by 

Xionouraoie VX)Un. GoTemment, would make up sufficient to place the establishmeiie 

rtj/^ix-L^v^ ^ n ^P^° * proper footing, will not object to assisting it to this extent. 

24« Uur letter to the UOVemment of with regard to the remark made by Oo^emment, that «' the ordenoC 

India is dated 14th May TnTl5«^*nP«n J^e^^^f^menjof India restricting the aunual sum to be a^ 

loef Mr. ^^«l,r Koo «o ™4. j}^!?^ I^S?"' ^^^ grauts-in-aid to 26,000 rupees, would alone pxerent the (Mnrnn^ 

last. JN O reply has as yet sultation, 19 May ment from continuing the grant of 6,000 rupees made during tiie past 

been received. Our orders ^^^> "^' ^^* year," obserre, that the orders referred to were merely temporary 

on thtf^RP oranfQ wprp nAQSPil nn tha c«i^*x *?? prov>"onal, till it should be seen to Tthat extent applications for 
on inese grants were passea on tne same aid are made, and how far the promotton of education could be num 

date, and will be found at length towards economically and effectually promoted by means of assistance from 

the end of the volume of the " Selections ^^^f "???°* ^n aid of private efforts, than bv the direct esubUsh. 

^ ,, T^ J i? ^t_. Vi '^^*'"^''*^"^ mentof Government Schools; and if It should prove that the system 

irom tne Kecoros Ot this Government, pfgrants-in-aidmay be emnloved with advantage on ft liberal, scald 

No. XLL,** despatched to yoiur Honourable J° ^**" Presidency, do not doubt that an increased sum will, withoni 

r*^..«4. ^^ *!,« oc*u T.,1 . hesitetion, be placed at the disposal of the Madras Government by 

Court on the 25th July. the Government of India. ' 



Fort St. George, Public Consultation of 19th May 1857. 

From E. Mattby, Esq., Acting Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George, (No. 21.) 
to the Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, dated the 
14th May 1857, No. 617- 

Sir, 
I AM directed by the Governor in Council to forward, for the information of 
the Government of India, a letter from the Director of Public Instruction, 
together with a copy of the orders of this Government in review of it. The 
Directors letter has reference to the subject of applications for grants-in-aid, 
in continuation of his letter of the 1 0th July last, which itself was a supplement 
to his report of the 1 9th May preceding. The two reports last mentioned were 
disposed of by the Governor in Council in Extract Minutes' Consultation, under 
date 23d August last. 

2. The amount sanctioned for the object of grants-in-aid in this Presidency 
is, the Supreme Government are aware, 25,000 rupees. Of this sum there has 
already been assigned, on previous recommendations of the Director, four-fifths 
nearly, 5,897 rupees only remaining available. To this sum, however, it is 
stated by Mr. Arbuthnot, may be added 4,000 rupees, being the aggregate 
amount of certain grants, which, from the dissolution of the schools endowed, 

or from other causes, are still undrawn. Under the orders of the Supreme 27 November ittM^ 
Government, marginally noted, there is further available, by transferring the No. 1535. 
amount from the sum sanctioned, but not yet appropriated, for the establishment 
of zillah schools, an annual fund of 6,000 rupees. 

3. The total presently available is, therefore* 1 5,897 rupees, and so far as this 
sum will go, the Director has been authorised to pass for payment the appli* 
€»tions he has submitted for approval, the selection being determined by the . 
date on which the applications were preferred to him. The rest will lie over 
pending the sanction of the Governor General in Council, which I am now 
directed to solicit. The total amount of the various grants recommended is 
jft^. 25,595. 15. 9. The schools on behalf of which they are made, and other 
particulars, will be found carefully tabulated in Appendix (D.) of tlie Report, 
Deducting the sum of 15,897 rupees, above adverted to, there remains 
Jis. 9,698. 15. 9., for which immediate sanction is required.- 

1 S6 (IL)— Sess. 2. M 4. Looking, 
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Madnuk 4. Looking; howevw, to the rapid absorption of the whole of the ftinds 

available for the purpose, to the amount of donations recommended on behalf 
of schools already inspected and favourably reported on, the number of appli* 
cations still under inquiry, and the still larger number that may be expected, it 
appears to the Governor in Council clearly impossible in a Presidency like this, 
where the committees of missionary and other bodies are carrying forward 
great schemes of education at an annual outlay of a lac and 30,000 rupees, 
and are all urging their claims to the support of the State, that the sum now 
saoctioned can be so distributed by the Director, as to enable those bodies to 
enlarge, to any- appreciable extent, the very laudable field of operations in 
which they are severally engaged. It is obvious that a much greater sum is 
required. 

5. The amount proposed by the Director, under certain principles of distri- 
Bi* ti^tion presently to be noticed, is 65,000 rupees per annum, and this sum the 

Jbttbay - 42,000 Governor in Council would strongly recommend to be sanctioned. It is a lai^er 
Brntib m ^^ol ^"^ *^^^ ^^ iBissigned for similar purposes in the other Presidencies, with the 

exception of Bengal, where, for the official year 1855-56, the expenditure 
averaged 6,264 rupees a month, or 73,000 rupees a year. The circumstances 
of Madras, however, where education is carried on by societies unconnected 
with Government to a far greater extent than in other parts of India, are 
peculiar ; and with reference to this very fact, the Honourable Court, in a 
mW 22^ of 1867, recent Despatch^ have invited this Government to apply to the Government of 
raUicDaiMuUkient India for means to carry on the system of grant-in-aid on a liberal scale, 

pointing out at the same time that the sum first sanctioned must be considered 
as having been made provisionally and experimentally only. 

6. The principles advocated by the Director in supersession of the present 
rules for the distribution of the grant-in-aid fund, will be found fully discussed 
in paras. 9 to 12 of the Extract Minutes Consultation accompan3dng. The 
present rule, whereby an amount equal to that raised locally may be assigned, 
is clearly, looking to the great extent of private benefactions in practice, 
impossible to be followed. The Government concur with the Director that all 
applicants for aid should have a reasonable expectation of receiving, sooner or 
later, a grant, bearing a definite proportion to the sum they themselves are 
able to contribute. The scale proposed, as the maximum proportion, is one^half, 
a ratio upon which it will be necessary that there should be at the disposal of 
this Government a yearly sum of the amount above-mentioned for current 
expenditure in this branch of the educational system. 

(signed) E. Malthy, 

Acting Chief Secretary. 



Selbotionb firom the Becords of the Madras Government. — No. XLI. Report 
on Appfications for Grants in aid of Schools unconnected with Govern- 
ment. 



Pakt I: 

* 

(No. 465.) 

From A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq-, Director of Public Instruction, to the Chief 

Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. . 

Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to submit for the consideration of the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council the enclosed tabular statement of applications which 
I have received for grants in aid of schools unconnected with Government, 
with the recommendation of the inspector and my own recommendation in 
each case. 

2. The schools entered in this statement are divided into three classes, the 
first of which includes Anglo- vernacular schools, in which the standard of 

instruction. 
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instruction* either actually attained, or at all events aimed at, corresponds with M«dr«8. 
that laid down for the Government zillah schools, embracing English reading 
a(kid writing, grammar,, arithmetic, geography, the outlines of history, the 
elements of geography and algebra, and the grammatical study of the ver- 
nacular language of the district in which the . school is located. The second 
class includes elementary Anglo-vernacular schools and purely vernacular 
schools, somewhat superior to the common village schools, in which the course 
of instruction embraces reading, writing, arithmetic, elementary geography, 
whether in the vernacular language or in English, and which may hereafter be 
classified with the talook schools now in course of formation. The third class 
includes village schools in which the instruction does not go much beyond 
reading, writing, and the simple rules of arithmetic, all in the vernacular. 

3. In the first class are entered the Anglo-vernacular schools at Palam- 
cottah, in Tinnevelly, belonging to the Church Missionary Society, the Anglo- 
vernacular school at Coimbatore, established by Mr. Thomas, and the Anglo- 
vernacular school at Tellicherry, lately opened by the Rev. Charles Irion, of 
the Basle Evangelical Mission at Tellicherry, and the Anglo -vernacular school 
at Tanjore, belonging to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, under charge of Mr. Pope. 

4. The grants recommended for the several schools above-mentioned, subject 
to the conditions specified in the statement, are as follows >-*- 



For the school belonging to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society at Palameottah 
For Mr. Thomas's school at Coimbatore 
For Mr. Irion's school at Tellicherry 
For Mr. Pope's school at Tanjore 



Rs. a. 



744 


- per annum 


1,186 


8 


840 


*" 33 


1,141 


8 



99 
9* 
99 



Involving an aggregate expenditure of - ^5. 3,912 - per jumum. 

5. -The second class includes Mr. Kegel's elementary Anglo-vepnacUlar school 
at Negapatam, Mr. Cordez's elementary Anglo-vernacular school at Tranquebar, 
the Anglo-vernacular school at Ramiapatam, and the Anglo-vernacular school 
belonging to the Gospel Society at Tanjore, for which the following gvants are 
recommended : — 

Ms. a. 

For Mr. Kegel's school at Negapatam - - 660 - per annum. 

For Mr. Cordez's school at Tranquebar - 480 - 

For Mr. Minchin's school at Ramiapatam - 220 - 

For Mr. Pope's girls' school at Tanjore - 1 ,000 - 

Total ' ' ^ Ms. 2,350 - per annum. 

6. In the third class are entered the village schools -^o'«.— Amount already sanctioned for the &• 

belonging to the Church Missionary Society in Tin- a^oS^ tw S^^S J""-^"" I i^ 

nevelly, for which the following grants are recom- Amouht available for further disburse- 

mended. ^^^^ ^^fi^ 

For the village schools belonging to the Church Missionary Society in Tin- 
nevelly 5,796 rupees, on certain conditions, which will be stated presently. 

7. I will now proceed to state the substance of the inpector's reports, with 
the grounds of my recommendatiori in each case. 

8. This school was established by the Church Missionary Society in 1*844. Angio-vemacniar 
The average attendance during the past year has been 119. ITie number of Sf l»ool beipnring to 

•I . 'r. J J. .1 ^« r ji • A t • '. mi . the Liiurcii M18- 

pupils m attendance at the time of the mspector s visit was 1 68. The inspector sionary Society at 
(the Rev. J. Richards), states that the result of his examination of this school Palameottah. 
was highly satisfactory ; that in the knowledge of English the boys of the 
highest class surpass any that he has examined out of Madras. " They showed," 
he reports, " a sound and accurate acquaintance with the structure of the 
language, they were able to give with much precision the meanings of difficult 
words both in English and Tamil, together with their synonyms, to analyse 
sentences, and very fairly to paraphrase them, and my questions elicited a con- 
186 (11.)— Sess. 2. M 2 siderable 
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siderable amount of general intelligence. In Euclid only the first three boys 
had advanced as far as the fourth book, but they all did well, and satisfied me 
that they were acquainted with the nature of geometrical demonstration. In 
algebra, although the style of their answers was not such as would satisfy 
an accomplished mathematician, showing evidently that their instructor was 
himself self-taught in the subject, still their knowledge, as far as it went, was 
respectable, and likely to be useful. In arithmetic sdso they acquitted them- 
selves well. Their knowledge of English History was very respectable. In 
Tamil they were below the mark. The examination of the junior classes, 
though not of course presenting equal results, was no less satisfactory. In the 
second class the first Book of Euclid had been read, and algebra as far as 
simple equations. I may state generally that the examination throughout, both 
in geography and English grammar, and especially the latter, were satisfactory. 
I was also shown some very creditable maps which had been executed by the 
boys." Mr. Richards recommends that, in the event of the society being 
willing to transfer the school to a locality conveniently near to the town of 
Tinnevelly, the school be so assisted as to place it on the footing of a Govern- 
ment zillah school. He defers entering into the question as to the amount of 
aid which should be afforded until he knows my judgment on his proposition 
that the school should be removed from its present site, but he has no hesitation 
in recommending the grants applied for, viz., 50 rupees to provide an efficient 
assistant who, he observes, should be well qualified to instruct in mathematics, 
and a grant for the foundation of scholarships. With regard to the latter, he 
suggests that three scholarships, of five rupees, four rupees, and three rupees, 
respectively, should be at once offered to be competea for at the next visit of 
the inspector. 

9. With his report on this school Mr. Richards has submitted a petition 
addressed to him by the leading native inhabitants of Tinnevelly, praying for 
the establishment of a Government school at that station, and urging the insuf- 
ficiency of the mission school at Palamcottah to meet the wants of the com- 
munity. A transcript of their petition has been presented to Government, and 
has been forwarded to me for disposal. The main objections urged by the 
petitioners against the Palamcottah school have reference to its distance from 
Tinnevelly ; and this objection, as Mr. Richards observes, is no doubt valid, and 
ought to be removed. The other objection, relating to the religious instruction 
imparted in the school, Mr. Richards seems to think would be waived if the 
school were placed in a more convenient position. He states that he ascer- 
tained from the presenters of the petition that " there prevailed a very general 
feeling of satisfaction with the education afforded in the Palamcottah school, and 
that though they would prefer a Government school, yet the distance they 
thought was the only insuperable objection to the former. Mr. Richards* 
impression on this point appears to be supported by the tenor of the petition, 
in which comparatively much less stress is laid on the nature of instruction 
given in the school than on its distance from the petitioners' residences. Mr. 
Knight, the secretary to the Church Missionary Society, informs me, that the 
removal of the school to the town of Tinnevelly would be quite consistent with 
the views of the society, and I beg therefore to recommend that the aid sought 
for be granted, on the understanding that the school shall be removed to a 
more centrical situation, and that I may be authorised to intimate to the society 
that the Government will be prepared to aid them in carrying out this measure. 
I should mention that the grant applied for and recommended for this school is 
considerably less than what I have considered myself justified in recommending 
for other schools of very inferior pretensions. 

10. This school was established by Mr. lliomas, the present collector of 
Coimbatore, in July 1852 ; at the date of the inspector's visit it contained 
19 pupils. 

Mr. Richards reports as follows : " The standard is not high, but, as far as 
they went, the boys gave evidence of having been well grounded, and that con- 
siderable pains had been taken by the head master. The reading book of the 
fourth (or highest) class was the English Instructor, in my opinion an ill-written 
book, and by no means a judicious compendium of Scripture History. The 
boys read, not in good style, but they showed a very fair knowledge of 
English Grammar ; with one or two exceptions, they were unable to paraphrase. 

In 
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In geography a good knowledge of Asia was evinced, but their general know- Madrw, 
ledge of the subject was not satisfactory, and there was little or no acquaint- 
ance with mathematical geography. In arithmetic the boys were good at nume- 
ration. They were acquainted with the simple and compound rules, could work 
the Rule of Three, but were (as usual) unacquainted with the principle of pro- 
portion. They were said to have studied fractions, but here and there was 
a failure. They read Tamil, and could turn English into Tamil, but there was 
no knowledge whatever of the grammar. In the third class the results were 
not so satisfactory as in the foui-th, showing clearly that the master wanted 
assistance. A passage in English was dictated to them, but only one exercise 
was decent. In geography also there was a failure ; but jin arithmetic the boys 
did much better, and were able to work well the simple rules. In Tamil they 
did better than the boys of the senior class.** 

IK The inspector speaks well of the head master, Mr. Scott, who is repre- 
sented to be well-informed^ intelligent, energetic, and likely to become an able 
and efficient schoolmaster; he recommends that a grant of 40 rupees per 
mensem be made in augmentation of Mr. Scott's salary, and another of 
50 rupees to provide for a competent assistant master, provided the income of 
the school arising from local sources be raised to 1 00 rupees per mensem ; he 
also reconunends a grant towards the provision of an adequate supply of an 
useful English reading book^ 50 copies of Pope's Grammar, and a terrestrial 
globe. 

12. I have had some doubts as to the propriety of making a grant to this 
school in preference to establishing a Government zillah school at Coimbatore. 
The school is supported entirely by the subscriptions of the European residents 
of Coimbatore, and by the fees of the pupils, a considerable portion of the 
subscription having been made up by Mr. Thomas, under whose exclusive 
management the school has been left. The school, therefore, can hardly be 
considered to have been placed on a very permanent footing, for its continuance 
depends almost entirely on the continuation of Mr. ITiomas* very liberal sub- 46 rupees per 
scription, and if that were discontinued, the school would in all probability have ™«»»em. 

to be closed. Under these circumstances, I think it is not improbable that the 

school will have to be eventually converted into a Government zillah school, 

but it seems desirable to defer such a measure untU it becomes absolutely 

necessary, and to apply the funds which will be thus saved to the supply of 

more pressing wants elsewhere ; I beg therefore to recommend that a grant of 40 rupees in ang- 

90 rupees per mensem be made to the school for the purposes noted in the ^Pr****^'!^^?*®^ 

margin, on the understanding that the standard of secular instruction shall be master^ 

raised, and that the local subscriptions and fees shall continue to be equal to 50 rupees to provide 

the Government grant. At the conclusion of this letter 1 shall enter into a ggcond master!^ * 

discussion of the terms upon which grants of books and maps should be made. 

The building in which this school is held was erected from the proceeds 
of a subscription raised for the purpose by the native community of Coimbatore, 
aided by a Government grant; the accommodation is very limited, barely 
sufficient for the present number of pupils, and altogether inadequate for the 
wants of so important a district as Coimbatore. I beg to suggest that the civil 
engineer of the division be instructed to inspect the building, and to prepare a 
plan and estimate for enlarging it ; the cost might, I think, be defrayed from 
the fund assigned by the Honourable Court for the provision for school build- 
ings, for the building, I apprehend, has been set apart for educational purposes, 
and is partly the property of Government. 

13. This school was established so far back as 1790; it contained, at the Anglo-vernacular 
time of Mr. Richards' inspection, 124 pupils, the majority of whom are native »c^ooi »* Tanj^jre. 
Christians, but there is a considerable number of boys not Christians, some of 

whom are of high caste. The average attendance during the past year has 
been 138. The expenditure during the year 1856-56 amounted to 3,960 rupees, 
of which 960 rupees is defrayed out of the monthly grant of 360 rupees made 
by Government to the Tanjore circle of missions in the time of Schwartz. 
This school, therefore, is already in the receipt of a grant-in-aid to the amount 
of 180 rupees per mensem, in addition to which, an application has been made 
for a grant of 80 rupees per mensem in augmentation of the salaries of the 
168 (II.) — Sess. 2. M 3 teachers. 
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liadcas. teachers, 20 rupees per mensem for the supply of school-books, 500 rupees to 

repair the school buildings, and a pair of globes and a theodolite. The report 

of the inspector on the attainments of the pupils is to the following effect : in 
the first class the subjects " for examination, in the English department, com- 
prised the elements of algebra as far as simple equations, arithmetic, including • 
vulgar and decimal fractions, geography, English grammar and composition, 
English and Indian history ; and the results may be briefly stated as follows : 
Euclid had been read as far as the third book only in the first division of their 
class, consisting of five boys ; the lower division had not gone beyond the first 
book. One boy in the first division, a Christian native, to whom I shall here- 
after have occasion to, refer, distinguished himself greatly ; with respect to the 
others, although they were on the whole fairiy able to work the propositions 
required of them, and in such a way as to satisfy me that they had been taught 
the principles of mathematical reasoning, still they were generally not j^ble to 
bear the test of a searching cross-examination. In algebra I have nothing 
satisfactory to report. In arithmetic, although there was not altogether the 
same remarkable readiness in computation, as I have observed in some other 
schools, yet what was done was done, on the whole, satisfactorily. The boys 
were able to work the four rules, simple and compound, and in approved 
methods ; they could also work vulgar fractions (decimals only slightly) ; but t 

here, as elsewhere, I observed that the principles on which the rules are based 
were but imperfectly understood. In geography, although their attainments 
were very respectable, yet, compared with some other schools which I have 
examined, they hardly come up to the mark. In English care had evidently 
been taken with them ; they were able to parse, analyse sentences, give 
synonyms of words, and their equivalents in Tamil, although, as I have already 
intimated, not with the same readiness one would have wished and might have 
expected. With respect to English and Indian history, I have only to observe, 
that elementary books on each subject were in the course of reading, and 
where, as here, the exercise of memory alone is required, native boys, as you 
are aware, seldom fail. 

" As regards the lower classes, I deem it of importance to point out a circum- 
stance u hich, if i am correct in my impression, speaks in favour of the system 
pursued ; it struck me that there was much less inequality than usual between 
their attainments and those of the upper class. In all but the mathematical 
subjects, which are not studied in any below the first class, the progress in each 
class appeared to me to be such as to render the promotion easy from one to 
the other. This is important, first, because it shows that due attention is paid 
to the lower classes, and, secondly, because it holds out the prospect of a gradual 
rise in the standard of the school generally." 

14. In regard to the teachers, in whose behalf Mr. Pope has applied for 
grants, Mr. Richards states, that " they are all three respectable young men, 
whose character and attainments are such as would, I have little doubt, procure 
them better paid appointments in other departments. On examination they 
did not acquit themselves quite to my satisfaction, but they seemed very 
desirous of improvement, and engaged to apply themselves to study in the 
directions which I indicated to them. Mr. Pope reports them to be industrious 
and zealous in the discharge of their duties, and they appeared to me to be 
painstaking. I heard Mr. Newbigging instruct a class in English, and he 
certainly took much pains to make his pupils understand what they read, and 
his method was such as I could approve. I would therefore recommend an 
augmentation to their salaries, though not at present to the extent asked by ^ 
Mr. Pope ; I would suggest that Mr. Newbigging's salary should be raised to 

100 rupees a month, Mr. Regel's to 75 rupees, Mr. Brockhurst's to 30 rupees ; 

*vii. JR9. tbis will involve a grant of 40 rupees* a month for this object. The prospect 

^'SrZS*^^' 16 of further augmentation might also be held out to them, on condition of their 

^ Brockhurttl 6 passing a Satisfactory examination in those subjects to which their attention 

has been directed." 

15. Mr. Pope has applied for a grant of 20 rupees per mensem towards the 
supply of books at half price to the pupils ; he has also applied for a pair of 
globes and a theodolite, as well as for a grant of 500 rupees to repair the school 
buildings. 

16. With 
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16. With reference to the application for a grant for the purchase of school- Madras, 
books, Mr. Richards states that he is ^* not prepared to say how far it would be 
desirable to make grants of money to enable schools to supply books at half 

price," but recommends " that such books as can be furnished from the depot 
should be supplied at the lowest or even a reduced price." He recommends 
the grant of a pair of globes, but suggests that the grant of a theodolite be 
deferred until the boys are further advanced and better able to understand 
its use. 

17. With regard to the application for a grant for the repairs of the school 
buildings, Mr. Richards states, that they are " extensive, and exceedingly well 
adapted for the purpose,** and that they are ** unquestionably in want of repairs.*' 
He recommends that an estimate be prepared to be submitted to the engineer 
of the district, and that one-half of the necessary sura be granted by the 
Government, on condition that the other half be guaranteed by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. I beg to recommend a grant of 40 rupees per 
mensem in augmentation of the salaries of the masters, as proposed by 
Mr. Richards, and a grant of such sum, not exceedlDg 500 rupees, as may be 
required for the repairs of the building, provided that an equal sum be 
guaranteed by the society to which the school belongs. 

1 8. This school has only been very recently set on foot by Mr. Irion, one of Angio-vemacular 
the resident missionaries at Tellicherry ; it contains 135 pupils, paying a fee of in^connexT^^ 

4 annas each per mensem ; the present expenditure, met by subscriptions and the Basle Evange- 

school fees, is 150 rupees per mensem ; the amount of aid asked for is 70 rupees ^^^^} Missionary 

per mensem towards the salary of a head master to be sent out by the parent ^^^ ^' 

society, and 300 rupees for the purchase of school apparatus. The school has 

not been inspected, nor is there any means of providing for its inspection at 

present, but it appears to me to be very desirable that the grant sought for 

should not be deferred until the school can be brought under inspection, for the 

want of such a school has long been- felt at Tellicherry, and the well-known 

energy and efficiency of the Basle missionaries in their educational operations 

render it expedient that all due encouragement should be held out to them. 

The school being moreover in its infancy, and the main object of the application 

for aid being to procure a teacher from Europe, nothing would be gained by its 

being inspected at present in enabling, the Government to form a judgment as 

to the expediency of complying with the application. 

19. I beg, therefore, to recommend that a grant of 70 rupees per mensem, 
or 840 rupees per annum, in aid of the salary of the head master, whom the 
Society propose to procure . from Europe, be guaranteed, on the understanding 
that its continuance shall, as in other cases, depend upon the reports of the 
inspector, and on the funds being kept up to their present amount. I also 
recommend a grant of 300 rupees for the purchase of school apparatus ; but as 
some months must elapse before the new master can be brought out, the annual 
grant to this school for the year 1856-57, including the grant proposed for 
school apparatus, will not exceed the annual amount of the monthly grant 
Ihave recommended for the salary of the master/ viz., 840 rupees for the full 
twelve months. 

20. The school was established in 18&4. At the date, of Mn Bichards' Schools of the 
inspection, it contained 43 pupils, the average number during the past year ^n^^i^^erMcuiar 
having been 30. It is under the superintendence of Mr. R^l^ the resident schooTirNega-*^ 
missionary, who is, in fact, the head master of the school. The expenditure* p«tam, beionpog to 
incurred during the official year 1855-56, including the salary of the missionary Propagation of the 
at ii*. 165. 8. per mensem, amounted to A**. 2,438. 3. 10.* The course of Gospel in Foreign 
instruction includes English grammar, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, ^^*®- 

and the Tamil language grammatically studied. The application is for a grant 
of 60 rupees per mensem to provide an assistant master, and of 200 rupees for 
school furniture. 

21. Mr. Richards reports favourably of the school ; but in general terms he 
states that he tested the knowledge of the pupils in English, i. e.^ their ability 

to 



* This inolndes the entire salary of the missionaiy, Mr. Aegel, who derotes the greater part of his 
time to the school. 
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Aaglo-Ternacular 
School at Tran- 
quebar, belonging 
to the JSran^elical 
liQtheran Musion. 



to read it intelligently, together with their knowledge of English grammar, 
Tamil grammar, arithmetic, geography, &c., but that it was not so much the 
actual attainments as the capabilities and promising aspect of the boys which 
led him to form his favourable opinion. ^* The favourable circumstances," he 
explains, '^ are these. Mr. Regel manifests a deep interest in his work ; he 
conducts the school himself, and is evidently in real earnest. His manner is 
engaging, and such as to win the esteem and confidence of the boys. In the 
next place, the boys themselves evinced much intelligence, and an eager desire 
to learn ; two or three of them, indeed, showed an intelligence which I have 
hardly seen surpassed anywhere. They belong to the higher classes of Hindu 
society. The attendance at the school is remarkably regular; and» finally, 
Mr. Regel has succeeded in establishing the system of fees, -which, on a gra- 
duated scafe of twelve, eight, and four annas, according to the class of the boy, 
appear to be regularly paid. In short, I have rarely seen a school of more 
promising appearance.'* 

22. Mr. Richards recommends that Mr. RegeFs application for an assistant 
master be granted, and that he be requested to find one such as will meet his 
views, and to whom, if approved on examination, a salary adequate to his merits 
shall be granted. He also recommends a grant of 50 rupees for school fur- 
niture. These recommendations are made on the understanding that Mr. Regel 
shall be permitted to continue in charge of the school, and that, in fact, he is 
to be the permanent head master. On this tmderstanding, I beg to recommend 
that a grant of 50 rupees per mensem be made for the salary of an assistant 
master, and of 50 rupees for furnitures. 

23. This school was established in 1839. It contains 78 pupils, the average 
number in attendance during the past year being 56. Its expenditure during 
that period is stated to have been 630 rupees. It is under the superintendence 
of the Rev. H. Cordez, the resident missionary. The course of instruction 
includes English grammar, reading, writing, arithmetic^ geography, and the 
Tamil language. School fees have only been lately introduced, and no fixed 
scale appears to have been laid down. The application for a grant-in-aid was 
in general terms, no fixed sum being specified. 

24. Mr. Richards' report is as follows : '^ This being a Christian school, and 
the Bible the principal reading book, I set the first class to read a portion, and 
examined them as to its contents. I am constrained to say that their knowledge 
of the Scriptures was neither extensive nor accurate. A certain knowledge of 
English, however, was demonstrated, although it was evident that the method 
of instruction adopted was not such as to give them a command of the language. 
They showed some knowledge of English grammar. There was an almost 
absolute ignorance of general geography ; and even their acquaintance with 
India, which it was stated they had particularly studied, was defective. In 
arithmetic they had advanced as far as simple proportion ; they were tolerably 
well able to perform the operations, but not able to explain the processes. 
They read Tamil with sufficient fluency, and (I think) inteUigence, but with a 
very imperfect knowledge of the grammsor. The examination of the junior 
classes afforded nearly corresponding results, llie general impression pro» 
duced on my mind was, that the school exhibited no great amount of intelligence 
on the part of the pupils, probably owing to the want of method of training in 
their art on the part of the teachers. The head master (whose name I omitted 
to record) is sxi Englishman, the clerk of the chaplain of Tranquebar, but he 
was not present on my arrival, and I was given to understand that he only 
attended at certain hours, and was not responsible for the general management 
of the school ; that this rested entirely with the superintendent of the mission, 
the Rev. H. Cordez, who took no part in the work of instruction. This I con- 
ceive to be a great defect. Although at present not in a satisfactory state, 
nevertheless as this school affords the materials of a valuable institution, and in 
consideration of the magnitude and importance of the town of Tranquebar, 
I am prepared to recommend it to your favourable consideration. It appears 
from the statement of Mr. Cordez, that it is the intention of his Society to send 
out from Germany a missionary, who is to be charged with its superintendence. 
Should this intention be fulfilled, and provided the gentleman selected for the 
work satisfy the Government as to his qualifications, I venture to recommend 

a grant 
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condition, however, should, I think, he insisted on, i. e,, that the fee system be 

as fully as possible carried out. At present it is only partially so, the amount 
of fees now collected not averaging more than two rupees per mensem." 

25. In the above recommendation I concur. 

26. This school was established by local subscriptions, and opened on the f^\^f^^^^^ 
1st September 1855. It contains 70 pupils, of whom 45 are instructed in patam. 
Telugu, and 25 in English. The monthly income, exclusive of fees, amounts 

to Rs. 47' 13. The school being in its infancy, the instruction is quite 
elementary. 

27. It is held in a building which has been presented to the school com- 
mittee by Mr. Purvis, formerly Sub-collector of Nellore, and which is stated to 
be excellently suited for the purpose. 

28. This building, however, is much out of repair, and requires re-roonng, 
for which purpose the aid of Government is solicited. The cost of re-roofing 
the building is estioiated at 295 rupees. Aid is also sought to enable the 
committee to increase the pay of the English master, and of the second Telugu 
master, but to what extent is not stated. This school has not been inspected, 

' no inspector having been available. The application, however, so far as regards 
a grant for the re-roofing of the building, should, I think, be complied with at 
once, in consideration of the eflForts which have been made by the local com- 
munity, for the school will in all probability supersede the necessity of esta- 
blishing a Government talook school at Ramiapatam. . The second part of the 
application, which relates to the augmentation of the salaries of the teachers, 
I would leave for consideration hereafter, when the school can be inspected, 
and the qualifications of the masters reported on. 

« 

29. This school was established in 1790. The average attendance during Anglo-yernacular 
the past year has been 66, distributed into five classes. The upper classes are ^^^ beion ^'n* '^" 
instructed by an East Indian master, the lower by female native assistants, all the Societyfof the 
under the direct supervision of the ladies of Mr. Pope's family. Mr. Richards Propaptiwa of the 
reports as follows : ** The instruction given is almost entirely vernacular, and Pa^t *" ^^^^^ 
appeared to me to be of the most satisfactory kind. The girls in the first class 

were not only able to read vrell, but were so far acquainted with the elements 
of Tamil grammar, as to be able to parse fairly. They could write on the 
black board, work the simple rules of addition and subtraction, and showed 
a very fair acquaintance with geography. They are also duly instructed in the 
art of sewing. In the lower classes there are various stages of progress down 
to the lowest, where the alphabet is taught. It should be understood that 
these are nearly all, if not all, Christian girls, the majority of whom are boarded, 
and all clothed by Mr. Pope. They are, therefore, continually under the eye 
of one or other of his ikmUy, and are trained to industrious and orderly habits. 
I can testify to the efiPect of this training on their personal appearance and 
mannei*s, which, in this, as well as other girls' boarding schools under similar 
auspices, is most pleasing/ and holds out the promise of important results for 
the future." 

30. Mr. Pope has applied for a grant of 1,000 rupees towards the erection of 
a building for this school, which is now in progress. He states that the 
building will cost 3,000 rupees, 1,000 rupees having been already expended on 
it. Mr. Richards recommends that the plan and estimate be submitted to the 
Government engineer, and that the building itself be inspected by him, and 
that if it meets with his i^proval, a grant of not less than 750 rupees be made 
when the whole sum necessary to complete the building shall have been 
received or sufficiently guaranteed. I beg to recommend that 1,000 rupees be 
granted on the condition specified by Mr. Richards. 

31. The corresponding committee of the Church Missionary Society have Third class, or 
made an application for a grant in aid of the village schools supported by them yuiiSe t «^ilar 
in the district of TinneveUy. They represent that the number of schools of schcxSs belonging 
this class supported by the society is 317. under the care of 267 masters and *?*^® ^o^"^. 
107 mistresses, whose salaries range from three rupees to seven rupees per Trnneveliy.*^ 
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mensem. That in these schools 7,802 scholars (5,116 being Christians and 
2,686 Hindoos) are educated ; th& male scholars numbering 5,629^ and paying 
a monthly fee of half an anna. They state that, with a yiew to improve the 
character and attainments of the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, tke 
Society have recently established, at an annual cost of 6,000 rupees, a trainmg 
institution at Palamcottah, with model and practising school, under die superin- 
tendence of a missionary specially prepared for the work, assisted by four Tamul 
assistants, one of whom is a schoolmaster from the Metropolian Training 
Institution in London, and they apply for a grant of two rupees per mensem in 
augmentation of the stipend of every vernacular schoolmaster, and one rupee 
for every schoolmistress ; together with an additional grant of 1 ,000 rupees to 
furnish books, maps^ and other school apparatus, when necessary. 

32. Mr. Richards, in the course of his late tour through the district of 
Tinnevelly, examined 1,274 children, belonging to 61 schools, and had 
assembled before him, on diflFerent occasions, upwards of 100 schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses, of whom he selected 68 masters and three mistresses for 
careful examination. As a sample of the state of education in the village 
schools, he has furnished me with the following particulars relating to those in 
the Palamcottah missionary district, which only differs from the others in the 
unusually large number of children not Christian. 

33. The number who were presented to him for examination were as fdlows : 



Christian 
Hindoo - 
Mussulman 



16 

142 

16 



174, all boys. 



34. The classification of the different schools was as follows : 



Lower Claas. 



Tinnevelly Town 
Trichanellore - 



Palamcottah 



Palamcottah Fort 



Hrst Class - 
Lower Class 




35. With respect to the foregoing numbers, he observes that the more 
remote a village school from the place of assembly, the smaller was the projpor^ 
tion of junior children present. 

36. In the first class the subjects read were as follows : 

The New Testament, Gospels. 

Third reading book of School Book Society. 

Geography, Tract Book Society, 1st booL 

History of England^ by Rev. G. Hobbs. 

Tamil grammar, by Rev, G. U. Pope; 

Arithmetic, according to Tamil methods. 

37. Mr, 
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read well, and were well acquainted with the four simple rules of arithmetic. 
Tamil grammar had not long been commenced ; therefore but little of it was 
Jaiown. In geography, especially that of India, there was a defect, mainly 
attributable to the want of maps. Out of these 55 boys, 13 could read a Httle 
English, and were able to give the Tamil for simpler words. Out of the whole 
number of 174, 96 boys were able to read the Tamil New Testament without 
difficulty, that is more than one-half; but, for the reason above given, viz. the 
absence of many of the younger children belonging to the more distant schools, 
it would hardly be safe to adopt this proportion. He believes, however, he is 
within the mark, when he states that more than one-third of the children taught 
in the village schools are able to read. The ages of these 96 boys varied from 
8 to 12 years ; of the remainder, the ages varied from 5 to 8 years. 

38. The most prominent feature in these schools is of course the scriptural 
instruction ; and to enable the Government to form an estimate of its extent, 
Mr. Richards gives the following account of the schools in the Megnanapooram 
(missionary district) : '' Here, as elsewhere, the first classes of the various 
schools were taken together for examination, and I found that they had 
generally read the whole Tamil Bible, that they had committed to memory the 
catechism of the Church of England; to other catechisms, known as the 
Doctrinal and Historical Catechisms, and Selections of Scripture Texts ; and that 
they were able to give the most intelligent answers to questions in what they 
had both read and learnt. The second classes had read more or less of the 
Tamil New Testament, and were able to repeat the ten commandments, &c., 
and answer questions upon them. With respect to these second classes^ 
I would here add, as supplementary to my remarks on the Palamcottah schools, 
that they could write ordinary words, spell fairly, and were fairly acquainted 
with the multiplication table. There are, of course, still lower classes, in which 
the instruction is still more elementary. 

" I would only further observe on this subject, that so great an extent of 
scriptural knowledge, as I have above indicated, viewed simply as knowledge, 
communicated to so lai^e a body of children, can hardly fail to have the most 
powerful effect in elevating the condition of the race to which they belong ; 
and I cannot avoid expressing my deliberate opinion that this is the most 
successful e£Eort for the improvement of indigenous education, which has been 
yet made in India.*' 

39. With reference to the application made by the Church Missionary 
Society, Mr. Richards recommends that a fixed standard of instruction should 
be laid down, and that notice should be given, that the inspector, on the 
occasion oi his next visit, will hold an examination of schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses, and that all who are able to pass in the subjects named, and give 
evidence of ability to teach them, shall each receive, the masters a grant o( 
two rupees a month, and the mistresses a grant of two rupees in augmentation 
of their present salaries* 

40. The following is the standard of attainments which he proposes to exact 
from the village schoolmasters to entitle them to a grant in aid : 

1 . The ability to read an easy TamU author. 

2. The ability to write from dictation (on the palm3rra leaf for the 

present). 

3. Tamil grammar^ so £Eur as it is contained in Mr. Pope's elementary 

catechism. 

4. General geography, so far as it can be taught by means of the 

following maps, the World, the five great continents, India. 

& Arithmetic^ the four sim|^ and compound rules, according to the 
beat methods. 
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' 41. In order to cany out this system of instruction, he recommends that the 

schools should be furnished with the following materials : 

1st. A good reading book as full of instruction as possible^ and of the 
highest moral teaching. 

2d. Pope's elementary catechism of Tamil grammar. 




3d. Tamil maps. X^ li^^^ 

4th. A black boards 

and he suggests that, by undertaking the provision of the above-mentioned 
materials of instruction, by stimulating the present schoolmasters to qualify 
themselves for the efficient use of them ; and by thoroughly carrying out the 
system of inspection, which is now being organized, the Government may most 
effectually contribute to the improvement of the village schools generally 
throughout the country. 

42. The foregoing proposition appears to me to be worthy of a trial, and 
I beg to. recommend that I may be authorised to carry it out to the extent of 
offering to the masters and mistresses of the schools, referred to in the appli- 
cation from the Church Missionary Society, augmentations to their stipends at 
the rates proposed by Mr. Richards, on their passing a satisfactory examination 
in the subjects named by him. 

43. In regard to grants for the provision of school books and maps, it seems 

desirable that some general rules should be laid down. I would propose then, 

that a grant, to be designated a supply grant, for the purchase of books and 

maps, should be made to every school imder Government inspection, at the 

In the case of a school ranking with rates noted in the margin, with reference to the number of 
a GoTeniment ziUah school, at the pupils, provided that a sum equal to the amount of the grant be 

"]^tiircaseof\^ch^^^ subscribed by the managers of the schools, that no further 

a Government talook school, at the pecuniary grant be made for a period of three years from the 
"^"SS^^^Ta'T^Ti school, at date of the supply grant, unless it be sho^ that the average 
the rate of four annas a pupil. number of puplls has increased by 25 per cent., whereupon 

In the case of a school ranking with a Supplementary grant should be made for such additional 

LSJicifpuJk^^ *^^ ""^^ ""^ ^'^^^ number of pupils, at .the rates laid down for the supply grant ; 

In the case of a school ranking with and after the lapse of three years from the first grant, a 

LiMs^lLsh^^^^ii ^* *^^ '*^ ^^^' renewal grant might be made, at the rates noted in the 

^^n the caMof aviUage school, two margin, provided the local contributions shall double the amount 

annas each pupil. of the grant. 

44. With a view to insure the adoption of approved books in all schools 
aided by Government grants, I propose, in communication with the inspectors 
and managers of schools, to publish from time to time schedules, specifying all 
books, for the purchase of which grants wiU be made. In these schedules 
should be entered all such school books as may have received the most 
extensive sanction from public opinion. Supplies of them should be kept in 
the Government depot, and sold either at cost price> or at such reduced prices 
as they may be purchased at by Government. 

» ■ 

45. In addition to the periodical grants of money towards the purchase of 
books, managers of schools under Government inspection should have the 
privilege of obtaining once in each year a supply of books from the Government 
dep6t, at the reduced prices at which they are purchased or published by 
Government. The recommendations made in the enclosed statement, in regard 
to grants for the purchase of school books, are based upon the foregoing 
propositions. 

46. The grants recommended for the establishment of scholarships, I propose 
to defray from the scholarship fund, sanctioned by the Government of India^ 
under date the 5th January 1856. 1 beg, that in all cases in which the condi- 
tions of the grant are not inconsistent with such an arrangement, the grant 
may be considered to commence from the 1st instant. 

47. It 
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47> It only remains for me to add that I expect to be in a position, at an Madras. 

early date, to lay before Government a supplementary statement of applications, 

which will probably absorb the whole of the sum sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India for grants in aid, but which, in consequence of my having been 
compelled to make further references either to the inspectors or to the 
managers of the schools for information on important points, I have been 
unable to incorporate in this report. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) A. J. Arbuthnot, * 

Director of Public Instruction. 

Office of the Director of Public Instruction, 

19 May 1856- 
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Statxhsnt of ApFUCAXioirs £01 Grants in Aid. 



No. 



Name of School or 

iBttitlrflOll. 



Ctvaeof8ti4j. 



CLABi^ No. 1. 

^nglo-Tenacolar boyi' 
Khool at Palamootlah, be- 
longing to the Ghnrch Ml^ 
slonarj Society. 



Anglo -Temacalar boje* 
nhool at Coiinbatoie. 



Anglo -Teraacalar boys' 
fchoolat Ttu^ora, belonging 
to the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Ooipel In 
Foreign Parts. 



The Rer. W. Knight, 
UmA^ and the Rer. P. 
Soyston, b.a., Secretar 
Ties to the Madxae Cor- 

the ca»irch 



S. B. ThoiDaa,eiq. 



The Ber. O. U. Pope - 



.3 



Tdlieberry Anglo>Tema- 
eular ichool» eetabUahed in 
connexion with the Basle 
Brangelical Missioiiary Bo- 
oiety. 



Gukas, No. S. 

Anglo-yemacalar school 
at Negapatam» belonging to 
the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Ooepel In Fore^ 
Parts. 

Ang^remacalar aobool at 
Tranquebar, belonging to the 
Evangelical Lntheran Mia- 



The Ber. C. Irion 



The Ber. Mr. Begel 



iBglo-Temaenlar school at 
Bamiapatam. 



Anglo -Temacular girls' 
school at Tu4ore» bdonging 
to the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel In 
Foreign Parts. 



Class, No. a. 

Village schools in Tlnne- 
relly, belonging to the 
Chnrdi Misslottaiy Society, 
817 in number. 



The Bar. H. Cordes 



J. J. Minchin, esq., 
sttb-GoQector of Nellore. 



The Ber. 6. U. Pope 



The Rev. W. Knight, 
X.A., and the Ber. P. 
Boystcm, B.A., Secreta- 
ries to the Oomsponding 
CommitteeoftheCamreh 
Missionary Society. 



English grammar, seed- 
ing« wilting^ Holy Scrip- 
tures in English, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, algri>ra, 
£iidU» mechanic^ aalro- 
nomy, and natural philo- 
sopby, together with gram- 
matical instruction in 1^ 
mil. 

English gmnimar, read- 
ing and writing, the Bible^ 
scripture history, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic as fsr as 
Tuigar fjractloni^ and T^ 
mil. 



English reading, gram- 
mar, and oompoaitlon, 
Euclid, algebra, as ftir as 
simple equations, English 
and Indian hiatoir, and 
Tamil gtammaticaliy stu- 
died. 



English grammar, read- 
ing, wriUng, arithmetic, 
geography, hiMory of 
India, introduction to the 
sciences. The Maylayalnm 
language grammatically 
studied. 



English _ 
ing, writing, arithmetic 
geography and the Tamil 
language granunatically 
studied. 

English grammar, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, and the Tamil 
language. 

English grammar, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, 
and Telugu. 



The rudiments ot En- 
glish ; the Tamil language 
nammaticaUy studied. 
The simple rules of arith- 
metic In Tamil {geography, 
and needle won. 



Beading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography. 



Four annas per men- 
sem for each pupiL 



One rupee par n 
sem In the wudi or 
highest class. 
^TwelTe annaa in the 
third class. 

Bight annas in the 
second. 

Four annas in the 
first 



The fee Tarles from 
one anna to ei^t annas 
per mensem, aooording 
to the class. 



Pmpoae Hot whicb Aid 
isaooglit. 



4,164 mpeea per amumu 



The school is main- 
tained piitly hy sub- 
scriptions, contributed 
principally by the Euro- 
pean residenta,and partiy 
by the fees of the pupils. 
Thesubseriptlonsamoant 
to 70 rupees per mensem. 
The fees paid by the pu- 
pils as the classes stood 
at the time of the iupeo- 
tor's Tisit, would come 
to As. 51. 4. per 



9,000 rupees per an- 
ntun,ezcluBiTeoxa grant 
of 000 rupees reoeired 
firom Gorernment, being 
part of the grant made 
to the Tai^ore schools 
in the time of Schwarts. 



Four annas per 
sem for each popiL 



ISO rupees per men- 
sem, or 1,800 rupees per 
annum. 



Fees Tury from annaa 
to one rupee, aooording 
to the doss. 



Feeslately introduced. 
No fixed scale. 



Four annas for each 
pupil in the English de- 
partment. Two 
in the Temacular. 



None - 



MOO rupees per 
num, includlngthe 
of the missionary. 



080 rapeee per ammm 



As. 47. 8. 



Half an aonaper 



410 rupees per aumm - 



Amomt not stated 



To provide tor the 
of a second esristant 
and two additional 
ships. 



let. An addition to the 
head mastei's salary. 

Sd. A grant to prorUe an 
assistant master. 

Sd. A grant of school 
books. 



1st. A grant of 40 rupees 
per mrasem in augmentatioD 
of the salary of the second 
master. 

2d. A grant bf SO rupees 
per mensem In angmeolatioB 
of the salary of the third 
master. 

Sd. A grant of 10 rapsss 
per mensem in augmentatioa 
of the salary of the fourth 
master. 

4th. A grant of 10 rupees 
per mensem towards thesnp- 
ply of books at half pries to 
the pupils. 

6th. A pair of globes and 
a theodolite. 

0th. A grant of 000 rapeei 
to repair the echool bnlU- 
ingi. 

70 rupeee towards the 
salary <rf a master, to be ssnt 
out by the parent society. 

800 rupees for school appa- 
ratus. 



1st. To proTlde an 
ant master. 
Id. For sdiool ftonltore. 



ApidioatioB in general 
terms. 



1. FOTre^oofingthe band- 
ing. 

1. Addition to the salaries 
of the Englidi master and 
seeond Telugu moonshee. 

The completion of a sdMtoI- 
house« 



A grant of two mpess per 
mensem in aid of the sti- 
pend of each echoolmnster, 
and of one rupee per meneem 
on account of the attend of 
each schoolmlstieos. 



•A# Letter, paia. 48. 



Oflke of the Director of Fttbllo Inttmctioii, > 
19 May 1800. ) 
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inoont of Onnt appUM Ibr. 



HacomiBMidatlon of loflpector. 



Director of PubUe Instruction. 



JLmoant of Grant 

raoonmieiided for the 

Y«rlS56-07. 




Totel 



70 nipMS pof meniem in 
•ddltlon to the heed maeter't 



M rapeee per meoiein for 
iTiiiiilnij iTf iTin iniiiwil nilii 

Total ISO rapeei^ or 1,440 
rapMsprrnaann. TheanU- 
otian far ichool boolu li in 



tie nB er « nveee per nMOini be paaled 
to provide the nlaiy of a eeeond anlfttan^ and IS 



JTote.— For ftirther particoJan of reeeauaendation, 
lee ihe 



i 



Ordinaxy. 



That the mm af M rapeee per nMBMB be gnntad 
to proTide the leluy of a iieoond eeifirenf^ and is 
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(No. 747.) ■ ■ 

Extract from the Minutes of (Consultation, dated 26th June 1856. 

Read the following letter from the Director of Public InBtruction. 

(Here enter 19th May 1856, No. 465.) 

Public Department. Thb Government do not gather from the above report whether all the appli-* 

cations for grants in aid that were preferred to the Director have been recom- 
mended by him for compliance wholly or in part, or whether any others have 
been made to him and not forwarded, and if so, for what cause. 

2. Mr. Arbuthnot is requested to state whether he has received any appli- 
cations besides those now sent up, and if so, what were the considerations 
which led him to reject them. 

3. He will also be so good as to furnish an abstract statement exhibiting the 
grants in aid that have dready been sanctioned by Government, and the leading 
particulars in each instance. 



Applications from 
the North Telngu 
Division. 



(No. 591.) 

From A. J. Arhuthnot^ Esq., Director of Public Instruction, to the 

Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St George. 

Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to reply to the extract from the Minutes of Consultation 
under date the 26th ultimo. No. T^T^ calling upon me to state whether I had 
received any applications for grants in aid other than those referred to in my 
letter of the 19th May last, and to furnish an abstract statement exhibiting the 
grants in aid already sanctioned by Government, and the leading particulars in 
each instance. 

2. In the concluding paragraph of my letter of the 19th May I stated that 
I had received other applications which would probably absorb the whole of the 
sum sanctioned by the Government of India for grants in aid, but which, in 
consequence of my having been compelled to make further references either to 
the inspectors or to the managers of schools, I had been unable to incorporate 
in that report ; and in a note appended to the sixth paragraph I specified the 
amount already sanctioned and that available for future disbursements. 

3. I have now the honour to submit a statement, marked A., of the appli- 
cations not included in my letter of the 19th of May, specifpng in each case 
the name of the applicant, the purport of the application, and the cause of its 
non-transmission vdth my former letter ; a statement, marked B., specifying the 
grants already sanctioned by Government under the authority conveyed in the 
Despatch of the Supreme Government under date the 11th May 1855, and 
a third statement, marked C, containing the further applications I am now able 
to recommend. 

4. The applications entered in the first of these statements are 40 in number. 
Of these, eight proceed from the North Telugu Division, two from the South 
Telugu Division, 1 2 from the North Tamil Division, 1 1 from the South Tamil 
Division, one from Cochin, one from Canara, and five from stations not situated 
within the provinces subject to the Government of Fort St. George. 

5. All the applications from the North Telugu Division are under reference 
to Lieutenant Macdonald. Two of these, viz., those on behalf of the Onslow 
Institution at Chetterpore and the English school for the children of Europeans 
and East Indians at Masulipatam, were preferred before the end of last year, 
and were referred to Mr. Thompson for report on the occasion of his visit to 
the Rajahmundry schools. Shortly after his departure from Madras he was 
granted three months' leave, and he then requested me to permit him to defer 
his visit to Ganjam until after the expiration of his leave. He visited Masuli- 
patam on his return from Rajahmundry, and conferred with the committee by 
whom the application for a grant to the English school for Europeans and East 
Indians had been made. 'Die school, however, had been discontinued some 

months 
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months previously, and the committee were not prepared to re-open it until Madraa. 
they were informed what assistance would be guaranteed to them by Govern- 
ment. Mr. Thompson was at the same time informed that a school had been 
recently opened by the native community, and suggested that the latter might 
serve the object for which the application under notice had been made^ and • 
before his report reached me I had received the application from the native 
community, as well as one from the secretaries to the Church Missionary 
Society, on behalf of the school under Mr. Noble's charge. Under these cir- 
cumstances I deemed it expedient to postpone the disposal of the application 
on bebalf of the English school until the other schools at Masulipatam from 
which applications had been received could be inspected and the claims of all 
duly considered. Lieutenant Macdonald has been instructed to proceed to 
Masulipatam, and to frimish me with a full report on the state of education at 
that station, with special reference to the applications which have been made 
from it. In the course of his tour he will inspect the schools at Vizagapatam, 
Rajahmundry, and EUore. His report on the Onslow Institution I expect to 
receive immediately, as I am aware that he has already inspected it. 

6. The application on behalf of the school at Vizagapatam was presented to 
me by the Rev. Mr. Griffiths, the chaplain, on the occasion of his late visit 
to Madras. The school to which it refers, is a school for the education of 
the orphan children of European soldiers, and Mr. Griffiths was particularly 
anxious that I should submit the application at once to Government, in order 
that he might secure the services of a master with whom he had been in treaty, 
and a portion of whose salary, among other items, the aid sought for was 
intended to provide. It appeared, however, that the master referred to by Mr. 
Griffiths was the person in charge of the Onslow Institution, on behalf of which 
an application had been made, and I did not consider that any object would be 
gained by transferring this master from the one institution to the other. The 
aid sought for moreover was considerable, and the information as to the amount 
of local funds available was somewhat indefinite ; 1 therefore deemed it expe- 
dient to refer the application to Lieutenant Macdonald, with instructions to 
inspect the school, and to furnish me with all necessary information regarding it. 

7. From the South Telugu Division only two applications have been received, South Telugu Divi- 
exclusive of that made on behalf of the Anglo-vernacular school lately esta- ■^®°' 

blished at Ramiapatam, for which a building grant has been recommended. The 
cause of their not having been disposed of, viz., the want of an inspector for 
that division, is entered in statement (A.) They will be referred to Mr. Norman 
as soon as he enters upon his duties. 

8. From the North Tamil Division the applications are 12 in number. North Tamil Divi- 
Of these, nine have been reported on by Mr. Thompson, and in four * cases ^^^"• 

the reports have been such that I have not considered myself at liberty to re- gi Jn Sc^oori Ton- 
commend grants. I will state briefly the grounds by which I was guided diarpett Royapoo- 
in rejecting each of the applications in question. In the case of the Tondiar- '*™* 
pett school the application was for a grant of 840 rupees per annum, to be schoc^'**^'*'* 
expended in increasing the salary of the head master, and providing him with The fiyatamii Bo- 
additional assistants. The inspector reported very unfavourably on the quali- ^^^ Patasala. 
fications of the present masters, both East Indians, and stated that they were con^e^emm^^ ** 
amply if not over paid, and that far greater efficiency might be attained by the ^ 
employment of purely native agency without any addition to the present 
expenditure. 

9. The application on behalf of Miss Austin's school was for a grant of 
600 rupees per annum. The inspector s report was most unfavourable. The 
instruction given and the generdl management of the school appeared to 
have been extremely inefficient. 

10. The. Eyatamil Bodaga Patasala is a native vernacular school, entirely 
imder native management. The application was for a grant of 600 rupees per 
annum. According to the inspector's report, the amount of useful instruction 
given is extremely limited, a considerable portion of the pupil's time being con- 
sumed in learning verses by rote, the meaning of which is not explained to 
them. The inspector stated that if the school had been in a Mofussil town 
where there existed no means of obtaining a better education, he should have 
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* *^ So far as the re- 
quirements of each 
particular district, 
as compared with 
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posal of Govern- 
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desirable." 



Fide Extract from 
the Minutes of Con- 
sultation, under 
date 4th December 
1855, No. 1585. 



recommended a grant for it, but that, in Madras, where there are so many good 
schools to serve as models, h/d did not feel justified in doing so ; that in isict it 
would be better if the school were closed, and the pupils sent elsewhere. 

1 1 . The school at Conjeveram, for which aid has been applied, is a mere pyal 
school, kept by a very incompetent person. 

12. In regard to the remaining schools in this division which have been 
inspected, the causes of their not being included in my report of the 19th May 
are entered in the statement (A.) I now submit a statement of these appU** 
cations^ with my recommendation in each case. The applications for aid to 
certain schools at Karoor, and to the preparatory school at Royapettah, in. 
Madras, are still under reference to Mr. Thompson. The application from the 
latter school was not received until after Mr. Thompson had completed his 
inspection in Madras. 

1 3. From this division 1 1 applications have been received which were not 
included in my last report One of these, the application of tfee Rev. A. F, 
Csemmerer, had not been received when that document was laid before Govern- 
ment, and those from the Rev. J. Kearns, of Tuticorin, and the Rev. H. Pope, 
of Ediezengody, were received after the completion of Mr. Richards' tour of 
inspection in Tlnnevelly. The cause of the Streevellipoottoor school not having 
been inspected is mentioned in statement (A.) In regard to one of the six appli- 
cations which has been reported on, that from the Rev. C. Franklin, of Cudda- 
lore, the report of the inspector was by no means favourable. The application 
of Mr. Franklin was for aid to two elementar}* Anglo-vernacular schools, one 
for boys and one for girls, in Old Town, Cuddalore, and to a Tamil school in 
New Town. The latter had been discontinued when the inspector visited Cod* 
dalore. In regard to the boys* school, the inspector was unable to recommend 
any addition to the salaries of the present teachers, and a su^estion made by 
him that the Gospel Society should be invited to place the school upon a more 
efficient footing, with a guarantee of aid from Government, I did not consider 
it expedient to support ; for if I am not mistaken as to the principles upon 
which the distribution of grants in aid is to be regulated, it is only in rety 
special cases that such grants should be given at stations where the Govern- 
ment have found it necessary to establish schools of their own. Such, I presume, 
is the intention of the proviso entered in para. 2 "* of the rules which was 
adopted from the Honourable Court's Despatch. At Cuddalore there is an 
Anglo-vernacular zillah school, and also a vernacular talook school, supported 
by Government, and unless it can be shown that the school belonging to the 
Gospel Society might be so improved as to supersede the necessity of con- 
tinuing one or other of the Government schools, it appears to me to be incon- 
sistent with the claims of other districts to expend on that school any portion 
of the sum available for grants in aid. The same objection does not apply to 
the case of the female school, and I have addressed the committee of the Gospel 
Society on the subject, with the view of devising a plan for placing it upon an 
efficient footing. 

14. The causes which have prevented my submitting any specific recommeiK 
dation regarding the other applications received from the South Tamil DivisioBL 
and those from Cochin and Mangalore, are mentioned in statem^it (A.) 

15. In reply to the applications received from Bangalore, Jaulnah and Secun- 
derabad, I have informed the applicants that the Government have directed 
that for the present ^' grants in aid of educational establishments are to be con- 
fined to such as are vrithin the Ihnits of this Presidency.** 

16. I now proceed to offer such remarks as seem called for with reference to 
the applications included in Statement (C), and the recommendations therein 
submitted. The classification adopted in this statement is similar to that 
adopted in the statement submitted with my letter of the 19th May. In the 
1st class is entered the Wesley an Mission Boys* School in Royapettah ; in the 
2d the Anglo-vernacular school at Trichinopoly, belonging to the Gospel Society, 
the Madras Native Progressive Seminary, the Wesleyan Mission Girls* Scho<^ 
the school at Streevellipootoor in Tinnevelly, belonging to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, the school at St. Thomas* Mount, and the Yepery Poor 

Schools^ 
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JSehooki^ and in the 3d dass the town and village vemactilar schools, in the Madras. 

aieighbo«rbood of Madras, a village school in Nungumbaukum, and certain 
a^jttage v^efqacular schools in Tinnerelly and Madras, supported by the Gospel 
Socftetjr. 

FiB«T Class. 

Wesleyan Mission Boys' School at Royapettah. 

17* This school was established in 1850 ; it contains 150 pupils, the average 
4rttendance during the past year having been 1 40 ; its average expenditure is 
about 2,500 rupees per annum, a portion of which is provided for by the fees 
paid by the pupils^ which in the year 1 855-56 amounted to 430 rupees. The 
<xairse of secular instruction embraces in English, the English reading and 
^I'^iting, grammar, geography, English and Indian history, arithmetic, algebra^ 
geometry, and natural philosophy. In the vernacular department instruction 
is ^ven in the Tamil and Telugu languages. The inspector reports the school 
to be well deserving of Government support. In geography and history the 
l>oy5 of the first or highest class appeared to have answered extremely well, and 
j^ery fairly in arithmetic and geometry. , The application is for a grant oS. 
JifiOO rupees towards the erection of a new school, the accommodation in the 
present building, a thatched room, being so limited as to have obliged the 
managers to reject a considerable number of applicants for admission. The 
estimated cost of the proposed building is 10,000 rupees, of which the mission 
are prepared to contribute 5,000 rupees. On receiving the application it 
appeared to me that it would not be expedient to expend on a single school so 
large a simi as that applied for out of the limited sum available for grants in 
aid, and I accordingly made an intimation to this effect to the Rev. Mr. Burgess^ 
the principal of the school, at the same time informing him that I should be 
prepared to consider any application he might think fit to make for the enlarge- 
ment of the present building upon an inexpensive scale. In reply, he has 
informed«me that, in addition to the amount anticipated from local subscriptions 
towards the projected building, the society expects to realise a considerable sum 
from England, and that they might therefore be enabled to erect the building 
on a little less expensive scale with a grant considerably lower than that applied 
ibr. I beg to recommend that a grant of 2,000 rupees be made, to be disposed 
of by the society either in adding to the present building (which it appears to 
me would be the most advisable arrangement), or in erecting a new one if the 
funds arailable from local sources should suffice for this purpose. 

Second Class. 
Trichinopoly Fort School. 

18. This school was established in 1848; it consists of two departments, 
English, or rather Anglo-vernacular, and vernacular, which are kept distinct ; 
the average attendance during the past year is stated to have been 95« On the 
4)ccasion of its inspection by the Rev. Mr. Richards, the number present in the 
J£z)^sh department was 30, in the Tamil department 41. The course of 
instruction in the English departm^it, which is conducted by a head master, 
an East Indian educated at Bishops' College, Calcutta, on a salary of 80 rupees, 
with a native assistant on a salary of 20 rupees, embraces English grammar, 
leading, writing, geography, arithmetic, Euclid, Pope's Tamil Grammar^ and the 
MiUhurei. In tiie purely Tamil department the instruction embraces reading, 
writing, and arithotetic. The inspector s report in the English D^artment is 
Bot favourable ; he states that one boy only, 14 years of age, who had been 
three years in the school, passed the examination with great credit, but that of 
the others he had nothing satisfactory to report ; of the vernacular department 

i speakfi more favourably. 



19. The application is couched in general terms, the objects for which aid is 
sought being the provision of books and other school apparatus, and an 
aogmeDtation to the salaries of the teachers. The amount of aid sought is not 
stated. 

20. I have had oonsiderable difficulty in determining what course to pursue 
with reference to this application ; Mr. Richards was clearly of opinion that, in 
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Madrai. the present state of the school^ which appears to have deteriorated of late, no 

addition should be made to the salaries of the present masters, and from the 
tenor of his report he appeared to be doubtful whether it would not be desiraUe 
at once to establish a Government zillah school at Trichinopoly in preference 
to making a grant in aid to this school ; he suggested, however, that inasmuch 
as the Gospel Society had laboured for several years, and at great expense. In 
the cause of native education at Trichinopoly, the committee should be asked 
whether they were prepared to make any, and if so, what fresh efforts to raise 
the character of this school. With reference to this suggestion, I requested him 
to state in what manner he thought it probable that the society would be able 
to further the object in view, and what specific measures should be suggested 
for their consideration, for it appeared to me that if the society were to be 
addressed on the subject, it would be desirable to submit to them a specific 
statement of the measures considered essential to the improvement of the school. 
Mr. Richards stated, in reply, that ^^ it was rather from a reluctance to set aside 
a school on which the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel had made a 
considerable outlay, than from a distinct apprehension of any measures that 
could be adopted for its improvement,'' that he made the suggestion contained 
in his report ; he added, that he was unwilling to lay the blame of the com- 
parative failure of the school on the head master, whom he considered ^^ to be 
thoroughly competent," and who appeared to be concerned for the success of 
the school. 

21. It is probable that the establishment of a Government zillah school would 
lead to the immediate abolition of that now under notice, and although the 
agency of the new school would probably be more efficient, the cost would be 
very much greater. The favourable opinion, moreover, which the inspector 
entertains of the qualifications of the present head master, seems to render it 
advisab^le that some attempt should be made to continue the school, and to 
improve it by granting funds for providing the head master with a more efficient 
assistant, and by holding out to the former the prospect of an augmentation of 
his salary on a satisfactory change taking place in the condition of the school. 
I beg therefore to recommend that a grant of 50 rupees per mensem be made, 
to enable the society to provide a competent assistant master, to be approved 
by the inspector, such grant to be discontinued in the event of the number of 
pupils in attendance not being materially increased, and the condition of the 
school generally improved within six months from the commencement of the 
grant, and that the inspector be authorised to intimate to the head master that 
his receiving an increase of salary will depend upon the advancement of the 
school. I further recommend a grant of books upon the terms proposed in the 
43d^ 44th, and 45th paras, of my letter of the 19th May. 

Madras Native Progressive Seminary. 

22. This school was established in 1850. The average number of pupils in 
attendance during the past year was 150; its expenditure upwards of 1,000 
rupees. The income of the school is stated in the application to be 77 rupees 
per mensem, of which, 37 rupees is derived from school fees, and the remainder 
from subscriptions ; it is entirely under native management, and is supported 
principally by native funds. The application for aid was in general terms, with 
the exception of one portion of it, asking for a small grant for the purchase of 
school furniture, but the amount required was not specified. On receiving the 
inspector's report, in which Mr. Thompson stated that he had called for detailed 
information as to the purposes for which the grant was required, and also the 
sum wanted, I requested the president of the committee of management to 
furnish me with the requisite information direct ; my request, however, has not 
been attended to, and as 1 imderstand from Mr. Thompson that the committee 
were very unwilling to enter into any specification of the purposes to which the 
grant applied for was to be devoted, and some time has elapsed since I applied 
for the necessary information, it is not probable that it will now be furnished* 
I shall proceed therefore to make the recommendation which, on an attentive 
consideration of the inspector's report, seems best adapted to promote the 
interests of the school. The course of instruction embraces EngUsh reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, English, Indian and Roman history, geometry, 
and mechanics, and the Tamil and Telugu languages. This course, if what 

has 
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has been accomplished were at all commensurate with what has been attempted^ Madr«c. 

would entitle the school to a place among those ranked as first-class schools, 
but it is evident, from the inspector's report, that a great deal more is aimed at 
than there is the means of teaching to any good purpose, and that the school 
at present is not in a satisfactory state. The masters are stated to be very poor 
English scholars, and the consequence is that the boys express themselves 
incMerently, and have no very intelligent ideas on most of the subjects studied ; 
they appear to have done tolerably in arithmetic, although the processes by 
which they arrive at their results are described as being somewhat slovenly ; 
but it could hardly be expected that efficient masters would be procurable for 
the salaries assigned to the masters employed. Of the four employed in the 
English department, the head master receives 25 rupees per mensem, two of 
his assistants 7 rupees, the third 5 rupees, and the fourth 4 rupees per mensem. 
Mr. Thompson is, however, unable to recommend any augmentation of the 
salaries of the masters at present employed, but is of opinion that additional 
teachers are required, and recommends the appointment of four, on salaries of 
16, 10, 8 and 6 rupees respectively, their salaries to be provided by a Govern- 
ment grant. I do not see the necessity for so large an increase to the number , 
of teachers, and I much question whether the appointment of additional teachers 
on the salaries proposed would add materially to the efficiency of the school. 
I see no prospect of any real improvement until a more efficient head master 
be placed at the head of the school. I would recommend therefore a grant of 
50 rupees per mensem, to provide the salary of a competent head master, to be 
approved by the inspector, or by the principal of the normal school (to whom 
I am in the habit of entrusting the examination of candidates for employment 
in the department) before the appointment is confirmed. The continuance of 
this grant should, I think, be made dependent upon an improvement in the 
agency employed in the instruction of the lower classes. In the absence of 
any information as to the school furniture in the possession of the committee, 
or as to what is required, I am unable to make any recommendation on this 
part of their application. 

Anglo-Vernacular School at Streevillipoottoor. 

23. This school has only been established a few months. On the 30th April 
last it numbered 72 pupils. It was established by the Church Missionary 
Society, at the request of the principal inhabitants of the place, who engaged to 
provide a schoolhouse. The application is for a monthly grant of 116 rupees, 
of which 50 rupees is proposed to be in augmentation of the stipend of the head 
master, 50 rupees to provide an additional teacher, and 16 rupees to provide 
four scholarships of four rupees each. Application is also made for a further 
grant towards the purchase of school furniture, books, maps, &c. The course 
of secular instruction is designed to embrace English reading, writing, history, 
geography, arithmetic, algebra, Euclid, mechanics, astronomy, and natural 
philosophy, together with grammatical instruction in Tamil. Each boy pays 
a fee of four annas per mensem. The present expenditure is about 150 rupees 
per mensem. 

24. On the receipt of the application it was referred to Mr. Richards, who 
was then on his way to the Tinnevelly District, but on his arrival at Streevilli- 
poottoor, he found that the head master had not arrived, and that the school 
had not been opened. On his arrival at Palamcottah he had an interview with 
the master, and made an arrangement to examine him on his return from a visit 
he was about to make to some stations in the interior of the district. Before 
his return, however, the master had been sent to Streevillipoottoor, which place 
Mr. Richards did not again visit during his Tinnevelly tour. His report was, 
therefore, confined to a statement of the opinion he had been able to form as to 
the prospects of the school, and of the impression derived by him from a single 
interview with the master. 

25. These were not very satisfactory grounds on which to base a specific 
recomniendation as to the amount of aid that should be given to the school, and 
I therefore deemed it expedient to defer submitting the appUcation to Govern* 
ment until Mr. Richards should again visit Streevillipoottoor, and furnish me 
with a full report on the condition of the schcal and qualifications of the master. 
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Madm. But on further consideration, I have come to the conclusion that it wiU not be 

*""" Advisable to defer assisting the society in their undertaking for the period whi<di 

Must elapse before Mr. Richards can again visit Streevillipoottoor. He is ait 
ipres^at engaged in the Tanjore District, and has work in South Aroot which wfU 
-prevent his proceeding to Tinnevelly till quite late in the year. Streevellipootoixr 
is ^an important town, and it is not desirable that the Inhabitants should be led 
to surmise that there is any reluctance on the part of Government to aid the 
society in canying on the work th^ have commenced. The Church Mifih 
sionary Society, moreover, are so careful in the selection of their ag^its, that 
I feel the qualifications of the master may^ in some degree, be taken on trust, 
pending the inspector's report. I have accordingly resolved on induding Urn 
school in the li^ of those now recommended for grants in aid. 

26. It win be observed, that the course of instruction designed by the society 
is similar to that adopted in the Palamcottah school, which has been ranked 
among the first-class schools. In placing this school in the list of second class 
schools, I have been guided rather by the recommendation of Mr. Richards that 
it should be treated as a talook school, and that a grant equal to the amount 
which would be expended by Government on a talook school of the first class 
should be made to it His recommendation is, that a grant of 50 rupees should 
be made, of which, 30 rupees should be in augmentation of the salary of the 

*N. A— I under- *head master, and 20 rupees to provide a second master of the class of those 
stand the head employed in the talook schools. I beg to support this recommendation, and 
wh^'hTs^TOpees farther, to recommend a grant of 100 rupees for the provision of school fiir- 
per mensem. niture, on the understanding that an equal sum shall have been or shall be oou- 

tributed by the society for this purpose, and a grant for the purchase of school 

books, on the terms proposed in my former letter. 

Anglo Vernacular School at SL Thomas^ MounL 

27. This school was established in 1852. It is under native management, 
and is principally supported by native funds. It contained on the 30th Aprfl 
last 1 1 3 pupUs, the average attendance during the previous year having been 99. 
The course of instruction embraces English grammar, reading elementary 
history, geography, and arithmetic, and grammatical instruction in Tahmil, 
Telugu, Persian, and Hindoostanee. Of the 1 1 3 pupils in attendance at the clofie 
of the last official year, 20 were Mahomedans. The application is for a grant of 
92 rupees per mensem in augmentation of the salaries of the {nresent teachers, 
and for the provision of additional teachers, and for a special grant of 
Iis.2^34^. 11. 3., to enable the committee to make additions to the buildii^ 
in which the school is held. 

28. The inspector's account of the English Department of this school is very 
similar to that given by him of the Madras Native Progressive Seminary. 
Previous to his inspection, the head master, who had had charge of the school 
since its establishment, had left it, having been admitted to a scholarship in the 
Government Normal School. His place had not been filled. Tlie tviro 
remaining masters are very poor English scholars, and appear to have birt 
little idea of teaching, llie Tamil Department is much more favourably 
reported on. In the highest class they had studied the N annul and Komi, and 
showed by their answers that they had been well taught, llie answers of the 
pupils of the lower classes in the Tamil History of India was very good, and die 
questions put by the master embraced a variety of useful information, showing 
an intelligent understanding of the subject. 

29. The report on the Telugu Department is not so satisfactory. The master 
appears to be an industrious, but not an efficient teacher. The Hindustanee 
instruction is utterly inefficient, the master's mode of examining being " to say 
a few words of a sentence, and expect the boys to supply the rest." 

30. The staff of masters in this school has, xmtil lately, consisted of three in 
the English department on salaries of 25 rupees, 14 rupees, and eight rupees 
respectively ; one in the Tamil department, on a salary of eight rupees ; one in 
the Telugu department, also on a salary of eight rupees; and one in the 
Hindustanee department, on a salary of 14 rupees. 

.31. Mr. 
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31. Mr. Thompson recommends a grant of 40 rupees per mensem to be 
applied to the following purposes : 

1st. The provision of two additional teachers in the English department, on 
salaries of 10 rupees and six rupees respectively. 2d. An augmentation of six. 
rupees to the salary of the present Tamil master, and the employment of an 
additional Tamil master on a salary of eight rupees ; and, 3dly, an augmentation 
of two rupees to the salary of the present Telugu master, and the employment 
of an adchtional Telugu master, on a salary of eight rupees per mensem. 

32. Here, again, it appears to me that the aid recommended is proposed to 
be expended in a manner not likely to be conducive to the advancement of the 
school. I see no reason why three masters should not be sufficient for the 
English Department, containing 83 pupils, and I am of opinion that that portion 
of die grant which is proposed to be expended on the English department ^ouM 
be applied to enabling the committee to place the school under the charge of a 
more competent head master. I would recommend a grant of 45 rupees per 
mensem, of which, 20 rupees should be in augmentation of the sum the com- 
mittee have available for the salary of a head master, and the remainder applied 
to strengthening the Telugu and Tamil departments in the manner recom- 
mended by Mr. Thompson. 

33. Mr. Thompson suggests the abolition of the Hindustanee departmeirt, on 
the ground of the inefficiency of th« teacher, and the fact that there are onif 
three boys who study Hindustanee only ; but as the existence of this deparlmenl 
is probably an inducement to the Mahomedans to send their children to the 
sdaocl, I would not interfere with it. 

34. I am unable to support that part of the application which refers to a 
grant for additions to the building, for I am of opinion that such an expensive 
building is not required for a school of this description, and it will be time enough, 
to consider the propriety of aiding the committee in extending their accommo- 
dation when they are able to show that the instruction has been improved. 

Vepery Poor Schools. 

35. I am not aware when these schools were first established, the statistical 
returns, for which I have applied to the committee, not having been supplied. 
The schools are eight in number, four being boys* schools and four girls' schools, 
one of each in the district of Poodoopettah, Chintadrapettah, Pursewalkum, 
and New Town. They were established for the children of tlie lower orders of 
the East Indian community. Admission was originally free, but of late a small 
fee has been introduced. At the time, however, of the inspector s visit fees were 
exacted from 119 only out of 345 children then in attendance. The schools 
are maintained by local subscriptions, which in 1854-55 amounted to upwards 
of 1,500 rupees. Each of the schools is carried on by a single teacher, witii 
the exception of that in New Town, in which there are two. The course of 
secular instruction includes English reading and writing, grammar, geography, 
the outlines of history, and arithmetic. 

36. The only schools which are favourably reported on are those in Purse- 
walkum. In the others the instruction appears to have been most ineffic^nt, 
especially in those in Poodoopettah and Chintadrapettah. Mr. Thompson's 
report on the Poodoopettah boys' school is as follows : 

'* I found the first and second classes being questioned on the first nine pa^es of the 
second book of the Christian Knowledge Society, which they had just read. Some of them 
read very fluently^ but scarcely any of them understand what they read, and nuMt gross 
mistakes are made in explaining the meaning of the simplest words. 

^ I examined them hi the First Miscellaneous book of the same Society, which they had 
just been reading, with similar results. The boy who was reading was the only one who 
coald spell ' ancestor/ and not one of them knew what the word means, nor could any ol[ 
them tell what is meant by the phrase 'educating their childrai/ 

** Yet of these children some nave been in the school as much as four years, and many as 
much as two and a half and three years ; the book they were examined in, they had just read ; 
and the master declared he had explained the meanings of all the words used. 

" Of grammar they seemed to know absolutely nothing. ' They have never learned ' 
what part of speech ' change ' is ; and the master objected to the question, as being far 
too difficult for them. Truly the last tour years have been well spent. 
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Geography^ 



Arithmetic. 



Scripture, 



Catechism. 




"The text book used is the * First Geography/ of which they have learned the first fotir 
chapters, and know next to nothing. They formerly read the first chapter of Clift's 
Geography. 

"They have not been taught the first principles of geography* They know nothing of the 
cause of day and nighty and but little oi the earth's revolution round the sun ; some indeed 
believe that the ' sky ' moves round the earthy and that in 24 hours. 

" With regard 
the boys to 
who? ' meaning to elicit the answer • ot tne manner s compass. 

" The girls can only add single figures, and multiply by the numbers 2 and 3. Of the boys, 
one can perform division of simple sums ; two multiplication, one subtraction, and one only 
addition; one boy was required by the master to subtract 63 millions, &c., from 32 
millions, Sec, a notable exploit, which was found to result in a remainder of 72 millions, &c. 
The answers to almost all the sums were wrong; one boy making three times 3, and 
90 on. 

"The main strength of these schools being given to the study of the Bible, I may mention 
that the only boy who had any idea of the offices of prophets and of priests (about whom 
they had been reading) believed that the prophets were persons whose duty it was to write 
the History of Christ 

"Catechism, like every thing else, they seem to have learnt without understanding it, or 
even giving a thought to the meaning of the words.*' 

36. Mr. Thompson was of opinion that the number of teachers was 
inadequate^ and that to this circumstance the very unsatisfactory state of 
the schools generally might in some measure be attributed. " The establish- 
ments maintained," he observed, " are not in my opinion well suited to the 
objects of the schools. The schools are confessedly for the children of the 
poor. The instruction they profess to give is of the most elementary descrip- 
tion, and might be imparted in a thoroughly efficient manner, to the boys* 
school at least, by an outlay not greater than the present." He accordingly 
suggested the substitution of native for East Indian agency in the boys' schools, 
and a considerable addition to the number of teachers employed ; and recom- 
mended that to enable the committee to carry out these measures, an annual 
grant of 500 rupees should be made to them, and also a retrospective grant of 
a similar sum for the year 1855. 

37. I deemed it proper to refer Mr. Thompson's report and his proposals for 
the consideration of the committee, and in reply have been informed by them 
that the " objects and constitution of the schools entirely preclude them from 
entertaining any proposal for introducing native teachers into either the boys' 
or girls' schools." I can quite understand the objectipns of the committee, 
and except in the boys* school in New Town, which contains 72 pupils, I really 
see no absolute necessity for an increase to the number of teachers. At the 
same time I see strong objections to the grant of money by Government in aid 
of the salaries of such teachers as the majority of those at present employed, 
and I think it should be made a condition of any grant that may be given for 
this purpose, that the persons employed in the Poodoopettah and Chintadra- 
pettah schools, and in the boys' school at New Town, should be replaced by 
more efficient teachers, and that a second teacher should be employed in the 
boys' school in New Town. Subject to these conditions, I would recommend 
that a monthly grant of 40 rupees per mensem should be made to these schools, 
and a special grant for the purchase of books on the terms proposed in my 
former letter. 



Wesleyan Mission Female Boarding and Day School. 

38. This school was established in 1848 ; it contains 43 boarders and 30 day 
scholars ; there is no regular system of fees, but a few of the girls are paid for 
at the rate of two rupees a month by 'the persons who send them to the school. 
The course of secular instruction comprises English reading, writing, grammar, 
the geography of India, arithmetic, and natural theology ; the latter is taught 
from a Tamil work, in which language grammatical instruction is given. The 
girls are also taught needlework. The report of the inspector i3 most 
favourable. 

The cleanliness, neatness, and intelligence of the girls are very striking, and 
some of them have become very efficient teachers. All the classes answered 
with great intelligence, and showed that they have been very well taught. The 

application 
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application is for a grant of 300 rupees per annum, to enable the managers to MmLnui. 
increase the number of their boarders. The expenditure incurred by the 
Mission on acicount of this school during the year 1865 was Rs. 1,884. 5. 2. 
I have no hesitation in recommending that the application be complied with. 

Third Class. 
Village and Town Vernacular Schools in the Neighbourhood of Madras. 

39. These schools were commenced seven years ago by the Rev. W. Taylor, 
and a committee of gentlemen residing in Madras ; they are mamtained by 
subscriptions raised principally, if not entirely, from the European community- 
of Madras. At the time of the inspector's visit, the number of schools had 
been reduced from eleven, which was the number in operation in July 1855, 
to four, with an attendance of 139 children. The reduction is attributed 
principally to a falling off in the subscriptions, which obliged the committee to 
discontinue several of the schools. The average amount of subscriptions during 
the six ypars which have elapsed since the schools were first commenced, is 
about 700 rupees per annum, and the committee apply for a grant in aid to a 
like amount. The objects for which the grant is sought are stated to be, 
1st, the augmentation of the master's salaries ; 2d, the purchase and preparation 
of'vemacular school books ; and, 3d, building school rooms. 

40. Considering that the schools have had the advantage of frequent inspec- 
tion by the Rev. Afr. Taylor, who visits them periodically, the report of the 
inspector is much less favourable than might be expected. The course of 
instruction includes reading, writing, the Holy Scriptures and catechism, 
grammar, geography, and a little arithmetic. But reading, writing, and a very 
little arithmetic after the native system is all that seems to be taught to any 
purpose. As to the meaning of what is taught, whether it be grammar, 
geography, the Scriptures or the catechism, the pupils kr^ow little or nothing ; 
the masters, it is true, are paid very low ; of those in charge of the four schools 
inspected, two receive six, and two five rupees a month ; these salaries, how- 
ever, are higher than are enjoyed by the majority of village school masters, 
much higher than those given in the village schools belonging to the Church 
Missionary Society in Tinnevelly, where the standard of instruction is evidently 
much more advanced. The committee have not stated in what proportions 
the grant applied for is to be allotted to the four existing schools and the 
establishment of new ones, or how much of it is required for the provision of 
school books and of buildings. The necessary information on these points 
was applied for by Mr. Thompson, and the visitor, Mr. Taylor, was requested to 
furnish it to me direct, but it has not yet been supplied. 

41. Under these circumstances it is not in my power to make any final 
recommendation as to the amount of aid which should , be extended to the 
exertions of this committee. But in regard to one of the objects specified in 
the application, viz., the augmentation of the salaries of masters, there seems 
to be no reason why the decision of Government should not be intimated 
at once, and on this point I would recommend the adoption of the course 
suggested by Mr. Richards with reference to the Tinnevelly village schools, 
viz., that a fixed standard of qualifications should be laid down, and a grant of 
two rupees per mensejn be given in aid of the salary of each master who may be 
able to pass according to it. I would adopt here, as in Tinnevelly, the standard 
specified in the 40th para, of my letter of the 19th May. The ability to give 
intelligent explanations in the subjects named is of CQurse implied. I would 
also recommend a grant for the purchase, on the terms on which I have pro- 
posed such grants should be given to other schools. 

Telagu School in Nungumbaukum. 

42. This is a pial school, containing 20 pupils, the children of Hindus of 
the higher and middle classes. The master is supported by the fees of his pupils, 
with occasional presents. His income is something more than six rupees 
a month. The course of instruction embraces a number of Telugu and Sanscrit 

5)oems and prose works, all of which, however, are taught in the most parrot 
ike manner. No explanation of the meaning is attempted, and the boys are 
unable even to read the text with any degree of facility. They are also taught 
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to vsriie, and the first few rules of arithmetic, but of the latter their knowledge 
is very imperfect. The course recommended in the case of the village very 
nacular schools, referred to in the preceding paragraph, appears the best mode 
of improving this school. 



Village Vernacular Schools belonging to the Society for the Propagation 

of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

43. I would recommend the adoption of a similar course in regard to these 
schodls also. Those for which applications for aid have been received, are 
35 in number ; but it is probable that when the system has been commenced, 
the number of applications will considerably increase. 



Amount tanetioned .•••.. 
AflMmnt recommended in latter of 19th May 1856 
Amonnt now recommended • . . . 



Afflovnt fltfll ayailable 



1|344 

18,068 

6,701 

19,108 
6,807 



Amoimt aanctkmed by Goyemment of India 



- 86,000 



44. The grants now recommended involve an estimated expenditure of 

4,621 rupees for the current official year, leaving 
the sum of 5,897 rupees, or in round numbers^ 
6,000 rupees, still avsolable for further grants. It 
is impossible to give any very correct estimate as 
to how far this sum vnll be adequate to meet the 
applications which have still to be reported on. 
lliese applications are 20 in number, but only 
10 of them contain a specification of the sum 
required, and these, if complied with, would entail 
an expenditure of 15,172 rupees, considerably more 
than double the amount available. In several 
instances, however, the amount applied for is 
considerably more than I should consider myself 
justified in recommending; and, after a careful 
consideration of the applications, I am disposed to 
think that a grant of 12,000 rupees will be adequate 
to meet the requirements of all the schools from 
which applications have been received, but which 
have not yet been reported on. The following is 
a rough estimate of the grants which will probably 
be required : — 



If AniAA Af Si»)ino1 


Amonnt applied for. 




AnnoaL 


SpedaL 


Total. 


Cbetterpore Scbool ... 
Hasnlipatam English School 
Hr. Noble'e Scbool at Masulipatam 
Ri^ahmnndrj Mission School 
Orphan School at Viagapalam - 
Mr. Doyle's School at Bellaiy - 
Sydapet School .... 
Boyapettah Preparatory School - 
Boman-cathollc School at Man- 
galore ..... 


iZt. 

480 

744 

1,640 

1,900 

S,190 

840 

480 

1,068 

1,690 


1/XK) 

SpfiOO 
800 


J2t. 
1,480 

744 
1,540 
1,200 
4,090 
1,140 

480 
lfif» 

1,680 






jRt. 


15,172 



NaMB OF SCHOOU 



Onslow Institotion at Cbetterpore ----.-- 

Church Missicmary Bc^s* School^ Masulipatam - • . - - 
Church Missionary Female School -••..-« 
Native School at Masulipatam - - - - • -.- 

^School for East Indians at Masulipatam ...-.- 
Church Missionary School at Ellore - , - 

Mr. Doyle's School at Bellary -------- 

Sydapet School |.---...---- 

Royapet Preparatory School -------- 

CuddalOTe Female Mission School ---•--« 
Mr. Johnston's School .at Sheally - -* -> • • - 
Vediarpoorum Seminary --------- 

Sawyerpooram Seminary --------- 

Tuticonn School ---------- 

Roman-catholic School at Mangalore ------ 

Cochin Schools --.---.--- 
Orphan School at Vizagapatam ------- 

Acnane Fillay's Village School in North Arcot - - - - - 

Karoor Village Schools --------- 

Pulney Hills Schools -..-.---- 

Rs. 



Estimated 
Grant 



Rs* a. p» 

MO - - 

1^00 - - 

600 - • 

1,200 - - 

600 - - 

500 - - 

200 - - 

500 - - 

300 - - 

300 - - 

1,200 - - 

1,200 - - 

600 - - 

1,200 - - 

300 - • 

1,200 - - 

20 - - 

40 - - 

100 - - 



11,960 - - 



* JV. B.-^lt is not probable that a grant will be required for the re-establishment of this school if 
a grant be giyen to that Istdy established by the natiTes, which is intended, if I am not mistaken, to 
inelade all classes. 

45. The 
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45. The foregoing grants will entail an expenditure of 6,000 rupees, in excess 
of the amount sanctioned by the Government of India in their Despatch, of the 
11th May 1865. The Supreme Government, however, in their Despatches of 
the 26th January 1855, addressed to the Lieutenant Governors of Bengal and 
Agra, and forwajrded to this Government for information and guidance, autho- 
rised the local Governments, in addition to the sunj specially provided for 
grants in aid, to *^ substitute expenditure to a given amount by a grant inlaid 
for a similar amoimt of direct Government expenditure." Now the Government 
oi India have sanctioned the establishment in this Presidency of eight zillah 
schools^ at an average annual expenditure of 6,000 rupees each. Four of these 
schools have been established, and four others have yet to be set on foot, which 
I proposed to locate at Bevhampore, Guntoor, Cuddapah^ and Trichinopoly. 
For the reasons stated in the 21st para, of this letter^ I have recommended, as an 
experimental measure, a small grant to the school now existing at Trichinopoly, 
and under the management of the Gospel Society, in preference to establishing 
a ziUah school there ; and I would suggest that the sum which would have 
been available for the establishment of a zillah school^ be applied to supplpng 
the deficiency in the amount available for grants in aid, and that the number 
of Government zillah schools be for the present limited to seven. This I am 
aware can only be considered as a temporary make-shift ; but it appears to be 
preferable to making an application for additional funds until the working of 
the grant-in-aid system shsdl have been ascertained. 



Ootacamimd^ 10 July 1856. 



I have, &c. 
(signed) A. J. Arbuthnot, 

Director of Public Instruction. 



IL* 

Madras. 



(A«) — List of Applications not ioduded in Letter of the 19th May 1856. 



No. 



d 



6 



8 



Name of Applicant 



W. Knox, Esq., Acting 
Collector of Ganjam. 



Mr. J. W. Taylor, Masu- 
lipatam. 

The Secretaries to the 
Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society. 



The Secretaries to the 
Committee of the Church 
Missionary Sodeiy. 

Sashia, and other native 
inhabitants of Masnli- 
patam. 



The Rer. C. F. Heger and 
W. E. Layder,'of Uajah- 
mundry. 



The Aey. O. English 



The Rev. J. Griffiths 



Purport of Application. 
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North Telugu Division : 

Applying for an annual 'grant of 
40 rupees per mensem, and a 
building grant of 1,000 rupees, 
in atd of ^e Onslow Institution 
at Chetterpore. 

Applying for a grant of 744 ru- 
pees per annum, in aid of an 
^bjiglish School at Masulipatam. 

Applying for a grant of 1,540 ru- 
pees per annum, in aid of the 
Anglo-vernacular School be- 
longing to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society at Masuii- 
patam. 

Applying for a grant in aid of a 
r^ative Female Boarding School 
at Masulipatam. The amount 
not stated. 

Applying for a grant in aid of an 
Anglo-vernacular School esta- 
blished by them at Masuli- 
patam. The amount required 
IS not definitely stated. 

Applying for a grant of 1,200 ru- 
pees per annum, in aid of the 
Mission School at Rajah- 
mundry. 

Applying for a grant in aid of a 
school at Ell ore. Amount of 
aid sought not stated. 

Applying for a grant of 2,190 ru- 
pees per annum, and a building 
grant of 2,600 rupees, in aid of 
certain orphan scnools at Viza- 
gapatam. 



P 2 



Cause of Non-transniission to Government. 



This application has been referred to Lieu- 
tenant Macdonald. 



This application has been referred to Lien- 
tenant Macdonald. 

This school was visited by Mr. Thompson in 
January last; but no application for aid 
having then been made for it, his inspection 
was not sufficiently complete to enable him 
to form an opinion as to the amount of aid 
which should be given. The application 
has been referred to Lieutenant Macdonald. 

This application could not be disposed of in 
the absence of an inspector, ft has been 
referred to Lieutenant Macdonald. 

This application has been referred to Lieu- 
tenant Macdonald for report. 



This school has not yet been inspected. Lieu- 
tenant Macdonald having been occupied in 
the Ganjam District since he entered upon 
his duties. The application has been re- 
ferred to Lieutenant Macdonald. 

This application has been referred to Lieu- 
tenant Macdonald for report 

This application has been referred to Lieu- 
tenant Macdonald for report 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE 



(A.)^Li8t of Applications not indaded in Letter of 19tb May IBM-rearUinued. 



No. 



Name of Applicant. 



9 



The Rev. P. Doyle, Bellaiy 



Purport of Application. 



Cause of Non-transmission to GoTemment. 



10 



Achnnna Pillaj 



11 



Tbe Secretaries to the 
Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society. 



12 



18 



The Committee of Town 
and Village Vernacular 
Schools, in the vicinity 
of Madras. 

The Rev. R. D. Griffiths, 
Royapettah. 



14 



15 



Certain inhabitants of Ka- 
roor, in the district of 
Coimbatore. 

Shaik Yasuf, Moideen 
Ally, and others, of 
Conjeveram. 



South Telugu Ditision : 

Applying for a grant of 840 ru- 
pees per annum, and a special 
grant of 300 rupees, in aid of 
certain schook under his charge 
at Bellary. 



Applying for a grant in aid of his 
ralary as teacher of a village 
school at Bungary PoUiam, in 
North Arcot. 

North Tamil Division ; 

Applying for a grant of 840 rupees 
per annum, in aid of a school at 
Tondiarpett, Madras. 



In consequence of there being no inspector 
available for the inspection oT these sdioob, 
the head master of tne Provincial School at 
Bellary was recmested to inspect and report 
on them. Mr. Xershaw, however, does not 
seem to have understood the nature of the 
inspection that was required, and his report 
was not such as to enable me to base a re- 
commendation on it The application will 
be referred to Mr. Norman as soon as he 
enters upon his duties. 

This application will be referred to Mr. Norman. 



Applying for a grant of 700 ru- 
pees in aid of the schools sup- 
ported by them. 



Applying for a grant of 6,000 ru- 
pees, m aid of building a new 
school-house for the Wesleyan 
Boys' School at Royapettah, 
and of 800 rupees in aid of the 
salaries of the Wesleyan Girls' 
School. 



Applying for grants in aid to two 
private schools at Karoor. 

Applying for a grant in aid of a 
school at Conjeveram. Amount 
of grant sought for not stated. 



The object of this application was to increase 
the salary of the present head master, and to 
provide him with additional assistants. The 
inspector reported very unfavourably on the 
qualifications of the present masters, and 
stated that they were amply, if not overpaid, 
and that greater efficiency might be attained 
bv a better distribution of the funds avail- 
able, without any addition to the present 
expenditure. I did not, therefore, consider 
myself justified in recommending a grant. 

In the inspector's report it wis stated tjiat the 
visitor had been requested to furnish a de- 
tailed application. This had not been re- 
ceived wnen my report of the 19th May 
was submitted. 

The details of this application were only re- 
ceived on the 80 th April, and on considering 
the subject, I came to the conclusion that it 
would not be expedient to assign so large a 
sum as that named for building purposes 
from the limited fund allotted for grants in 
aid. I intimated this to Mr. Burgess, the 
principal of the school, and at the same time 
informed him that I should be prepared to 
consider any application that might be made 
for aid in enlarging the present building 
oh an inexpensive scale. His reply, whicn 
required consideration, only reached me on 
the 16th May, and I did not think it advis- 
able to defer my report on the schools, in 
regard to which my opinion had been formed, 
until I should be prepared to submit a specific 
recommendation regarding this schooL 

This application has been referred to Mr. 
Thompson, whose report has not yet been 
received. 

This application was under reference to Mr. 
Thompson at the date of my report of the 
1 9th May 1856. His report, which has 
been since received, is very unfavourable. 
He states that the school, which is a mere 
pyal school, containing 15 or 20 boys, is 
Kept by an ignorant Musselman teacher, 
employed in the Free Church School at 
Conjeveram; that neither he, nor his sub- 
assistant inspector, who was instructed to 
visit the school, had been able to find the 
master at his post, but that from what he 
saw of the master of his class at the Free 
Church School, he had no hesitation in 
saying that he was totally incompetent to 
conduct a school. Under these circum- 
stances, I do not propose to recommend a 
grant in aid for this schooL 



r 
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(A.)->LiBt of Applications not incladed in Letter of the 19th ]l(av 1B56— continued. 



No. 



10 



17 



18 



19 



20 



31 



28 



22| 



28 



24 



!Name of Applieanl 



Purport of Application. 



Committee of English and 
Temacolar school at 
St. Thomas' Moont. 



The Secretary to the La< 
dies Institution. 



The Conmiittee of the Ma- 
dras Native Progressive 
Seminary. 



The Committee of the 
Anglo-vernacular school 
at Sydapett. 



The Bev. J. T. Kidd, 
Chaplain at Yepery. 



The Secretary to the Com- 
mittee of the Rovapettah 
Preparatory ScnooL 



The Patron and Memhers 
, of the Eyattamil Boduga 
Patasala in Madras. 

Govindoo Row and others 
of Nungumbauknm, Ma- 
dras. 



Th^ Rev. C. Franklin 



The Rev. A. Johnston 



186 (II.)— Sess. 2. 



North Tamil Division — contd. 

Applying in general terms for a 
grant m aid. 



Applying for a grant in aid of 
Miss Austin's school. 

Applying in general terms for a 
grant in aid of their schools. 



Cause of Non-transmission to Grovernment* 



Applying for a grant of 480 rupees 
per annum in aid of the salary 
of the head master of the school 
under their charge. 



Applying for an aunaal ^rant of 
500 rupees in aid of eight poor 
schools in the district of Parse- 
walkum, New Town, Poodoo- 
pettah and Chintadrepettah. 



Applying for a grant of 1,068 ru* 
pees per annum in aid of the 
salaries of the teachers, and 
grants to enable them to pur- 
chase the ground on which the 
school house stands, and for 
school books, the amount of 
which is not stated. 

Applying for a grant of 600 ru- 
pees per annum in aid of their 
school. 

Applying for a grant in aid of a 
Telngu school at Nungumbaa- 
kum. 



South Tahil Division. 

Applying for an annual grant of 
488 rupees, and a special grant 
of 68 rupees in aid of certain 
elementary schools at Cudda- 
lore. 



The application was in general 
terms for aid towards the sti- 
pends of pupil teachers, and 
salaries of masters in a school 
at Sheally. 



Certain returns called for from the managers 
of this school had not reached me when my 
report of the 10th May was submitted to 
Government. 

The report on this school was so very unfa- 
vourable, that I did not consider myself 
justified in recompgiending a grant. 

Further information had been called for in 
regard to the specific purposes for which 
aia was sought which had not been received 
from tlie committee when my report of the 
10th May was submitted; it has not yet 
been furnished. m 

The managers of this school had not furnished 
me with the necessary documents when my 
report of the 19th May was submitted to 
Government, nor was the report of the In- 
spector sufficiently complete to admit of my 
making any specific recommendation; he 
has been instructed to inspect the school 
again. 

The Inspector having recommended the sub- 
stitution of native for East Indian agency 
in these schools, on the ground that for the 
salaries available more efficient teachers 
might be procured from among the natives 
than from the East Indian community, I ^ 
deemed it necessary to address the committee 
on the subject, and had not received their 
reply when my report of the 19th May was 
submitted to Government. 

This application was received too late to admit 
of the school being inspected before. Mr. 
Thompon's departure from Madras ; it has 
since been referred to Mr. Thompson, who 
will take an early opportunity of inspecting 
the school. 



The report of the inspector on this school was 
so unfavourable that I did not consider 
myself justified in recommending it for a 
grant. 

This application not having been made until 
rafter Mr. Thompson's departure from Ma- 
dras, I directed my uncovenanted assistant 
y. Sadagopahcharloo to inspect it; it had 
not been inspected when my letter of the 
19th May was submitted. 



The report of the inspector was so unfavourable^ 
except with reference to a small girls' school^ 
regarding which I am in communication 
with the committee of the Gospel -Society, 
that, considering the circumstance of there 
being a zillah school in operation in New 
Town, Cuddalore, and a talook vernacular 
school in New Town, I did not consider it 
advisable to recommend a grant in aid. 

In consequence of the report of the inspector, 
I found it necessary to communicate with 
the committee of the Gt)spel Society, with 
the view of ascertaining whether they were 
prepared to co-operate in the measures con- 
sidered necessary for placing the school 
upon an efficient footing. Their answer has 
not yet been received. 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE 



No. 



26 



26 



27 



28 



29 



30 



31 



32 



34 



35 



36 



37 



38 
39 



(A.)— List of Applications not incladed in Letter <rfthe 19th May 1856-^co»<iiitt0tf. 



Name of Applicant. 



The Secretaries to the 
Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society. 



The Rev. H. Bower 



The Rev. H. Hnxtable - 



iThe Secretary to the com- 
mittee of the Society for 
the Propagation of the 
Qospel in JForeign Pans. 

The Secretary to the Se- 
rasvothee Patagasalah 
School at Tnticorin. 

The Rey. J. Eeams, Tati- 
oorin. 



The Rer. A. F. Cemmerer 



The Rey. R. V. Pope 



The Rey. H. Pope 



Bey. J. Whitehouse 



The Roman Catholic Bi< 
shop of Mangalore. 



The Rey. B. S. Clarke - 



The Rey. J. Eilyert 



The Rey. J. Grorton 
The Rey. P. Riordan 



Purport of Application. 



South Tamil Division — contd. 

Applying for a grant. of 1,892 ru- 
pees per annum in aid of a 
school recently established At 
StrevuUipoothoor, in Tinue« 
yelly. 



Applying for a grant of 1,200 ru- 
pees per annum in aid of the 
Theological Seminaiy at Yedi- 
arpooram. 

Applying for grants in aid of the 
Theological Seminary at Saw- 
yerpooram, and of certain vil- 
lage schools under his superin- 
tendence ; amount not stated.' 

Applying for a grant in aid of a 
school on the Pulney Hills; 
amount not stated. 

Applying for a grant in aid of the 
school under their charge ; 
amount of aid sought not stated. 

Applying for grants in aid of cer- 
taiti elementary schools under 
his charge ; amount not stated* 

Applying for grants for certain 
elementary schools under his 
charge ; amount not stated. * 



*¥; 



lying for a grant in aid of the 
brt School at Trichonopoly ; 
amount not specified* 



Applying for grants in aid of cer- 
tain schools under his charge 
in the district of Edyengoody. 

Cochin. 

Applying for a grant in aid of 
certain schools at Cochin ; 
amount of aid sought for not 
stated. 

^ Canara. 

Applying for a grant of 1,630 ru- 
pees per annum on behalf of an 
English school established by 
the Roman Catholic commu- 
nity at Mangalore* 

Bangalobb. 

Applying for a grant in aid of 
certain schools at Bangalore. 

Jaulicah. 

Applying for a mnt in aid for a 
school at Jaulnah. 

Secundbbabad. 

Applying for a grant in aid for a 
schoolat Secunderabad. 
Ditto - - ditto 






Cause of Non-transmission to GbyemmenL 



This school had not been opened when Mr. 
Richards yisited Streynllipoothoori and lie 
has not as yet had any opportunity of testing 
the qualificationB ^ At head master in aid 
of whose salary a portion of the grant sought 
has been applied for ; I therefore oonsidoed 
it desirable to defer forwarding the applica- 
tion until the school could be mspected. 

A further reference has been made to the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel ia 
regard to this application, to which no answer 
has as yet been received. 

A farther reference similar to that aboye-meo- 
tioned has been made to the Gospel Society 
in regard to this application ; the answer 
has not yet been received. 

This application is still under reference with 
Mr. liichards. 



The report of the Inspector has necessitated a 
further reference to the managers of tbk 
school. 

The application was not received until after 
Mr. liichards had completed his Inur in 
Tinnevelly. It is now included in State- 
ment C. 

This application has been received since mj 
report of the 19th May last was submitted 
to Government; it is now included in State- 
ment C. 

The report on this school necessitated a fiirfter 
reference to ibe Inspector, which had not 
been replied to when my r^Nsrt of the lOdt 
May was submitted. 

This application was not received until after 
the completion of Mr. Richards' tour of in- 
spection in Tinnevelly; it is now included 
in Statement C. 

I have not been able to provide for the inspec- 
tion of these schools ; as soon as I can pro^ 
cure a competent zillah visitor for MalaWi 
the schook will be inspected and reiXNlBd 
on. 

Shortly after this application was first made, a 
difierence of opinion arose between the bishop 
and certain of the subscribers of the school 
which has only just been settled; it has been 
necessary to make a fiirther reference to the 
bishop to ascertain the specific purpose for 
which the grant is required. 



Office of the Director of Public Instructional 

July 1866. J 






These applicants* have been informed, with 
reference to the orders conveyed in the 
extract from the Minutes of Consultation 

/ under date the 4th December last, that for 
the present grants in aid of educational 
estaUishments must be confined to such as 
are at stations within the limits of this 
Presidency. 



A» J. Arbuthnotj 
Director of Public Instruction. 
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^B.^) — Statement of Grahts in Aid already sanctioned by Government. 



lio. 



NaMB of SCHOOL. 



EngUsk and YCTnacnlar 

ichools belongioe to 
the Baale Erangelical 
Missionary Society at 
Mangalore. 



S 



Date of Order 

of 

Grovemment 

mnctioning 

Grant 



AngkHPeraaeular school 
at Honore. 



d I Harris school for the in- 
struction of Ifiahome- 
daiiB in Triplieane. 



8 Dec. 1855 



Amount 

of Annual 

Qrani. 






Rt. 



Amount 

of Special 

Grant. 



R». 
450 



8 Dae, 1865 



17 Dec. 1855 



Total - Bb. 



600 



None 



1,844 



7,000 



7,46p 



Total. 



Rt. 



600 



7,000 



8,794 



Amount 

of the 

preceding 

Grants 
payable in 

1855-56. 



Amoimt 

payable in 

1856-57. 



Rs. 



1,194 I 606 



744 



200 



600 



7,000 



7,808 



None 



1,844 



RSKARKS. 



The annual grant was made 
in aid of the salaries of 
an assistant master and 
monitors for tbe English 
school ; of the teachers in 
the Canarese boys' school 
and Brahmin girls' school. 
The special ^prant, 800 ru- 
pees, was given for the 
purchase of philosophical 
apparatus; 130 rupees for 
the purchase of ground 
for a Canarese school, and 
30 rupees for the fittine 
up a Brahmin girls' school* 



The grant was made in aid 
of subscriptions raised by 
the native inhabitants of 
Honore to proride the sa- 
lary of a schoolmaster and 
pupil teachers. No por- 
tion of the grant had been 
drawn up to the 80th April 
1856. 



This grant was made in aid 
of the building of a school 
for the instruction of Ma« 
homedans* 



JITB. — ^In addidon to the items entered in this Statement, the Director of Public Instruction finds from a return furnished to him 
^^1^6 Accountant General on the 5th Julv 1855, a grant of 28 rupees per mensem was made to a school for the education of the 
cMUTen of pensioneiB at Yellore. The order for this grant was not communicated to the Director, and he is not aware whether the 
^hsfge is to be included among the grants in aid. 



OCee of the Director of Public Instraction,\ 

10 July 1850. J 



Director of Public Instruction* 



186 (II.)— Sess. 2. 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE 



(C.)— Statkmbnt of Appiicitions for Graate in Aid. 



No. 



Ntme of School or 
InstltutUm. 



Name of AppUcaiit. 



Conrae of Study. 



Soale of Sohool F«m. 



Cl>A88, No. 1. 

Wcfleymn HImIod boyi^ 
•ehool at Boympettab, Ma> 



Clabs, No. S. 
Trichlnopoly Fort tcbool • 



Madras Natire Progna- 
slve Seminaiy. 



Anglo Vernacular ichool 
at Sherulleepootoor, in Tin- 
neTelly. 



Anglo Temaeular tchool 
at Saint Tbomaa' Mount* 



Veperr poor ichooli for 
bo«i and girlf (8 in number). 



Weileyan Miasion giria* 
school in Boyapettah, Ma- 
dras. 



Class, No. g. 

Village and town Tema- 
eular schools la the nei^- 
boorhood of Madras. 



Telngu TiUa«e school in 
NungumtMukum, Madras. 



Tlie Ber. B. D. Oiif- 
Aths. 



The Bev. B. D. Pope, 
of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gos- 
pel In Foreign Parts. 



M. Vencataroyloo Nal- 
doo, the president, and 
N. Aroonachellum Moo- 
delly and 10 others, the 
members of tlie Progres- 
sire Seminaiy. 

The secretaries of the 
Madras corresponding 
committee of the Church 
Missionary Society. 



Village Temaeular schools 
supported t^ the Ooapel So- 
ciety in Madura and Tinno- 
relly. 



O. Nanaiosawmy, se- 
cretary to the *n^»T^fng 
committee of the society. 



Bev. J. T. D. Kidd, 
B.A.fOfflciating chaplain 
of Vepery. 



Ber. B. D. GrUBths 



B. W. Norfor, Esq., 
and five others, foniaing 
the committee of ma- 
nagement. 



A. Govindoo Bow and 
others. 



The Ber. H. Pope, 
the Bev. H. HuztaUe, 
the Bev. J. Keams, the 
Ber. A. F. Caemmerer. 



English readfaag, writing, 
gzammar, gtognphf, Bn- 
glish and Indian history, 
arithmetic, algebra, geo- 
metry and natural philo- 
sophy, and grammatloal 
instruction In the Tamil 
and Telngu langnagck 



English grammar, read- 
ing, writing, geogmphy, 
arithmetic, geometry, and 
grammatiral inatmetion In 
TamlL 



Englishreading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, En- 
glish, Indian, and Boman 
history, geometry and me- 
clianics, and the Telugu 
and Tamil languages. 

English reading, writing, 
history, geography, arith- 
metic, Eaclid, mechanics, 
astronomy, and natural 
philosophy, and gramma- 
tical instruction in TsmiL 



English grammar, read- 
ing^ writing, etementaiy 
history, geography, and 
arithmetic and gramma- 
tical instruction in Ttoiil, 
Telugu, Persian, and Hin- 
dusUmi. 



English reading and writ- 
ing, granular, geography, 
the outlines of history, and 
arithmetic. 



English reading and writ- 
ing, grammar, geography, 
arithmetic, and Tamil 



Beading, writing, gram- 
mar, geography, and arith- 
metic. 



Beading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 



Beading, writings and 
geography. 



Nati 
each ; 
rupee. 



v<Bs pa; 



J 4 annaa 
IndisML 1 



Amout of Loeal Foiids. 



Pupoie Ibr which Aid 
Is sought 



The fee rariea from 
4 to 19 anuai^ according 
to the class in the school. 



Ftom 1 rupee to 6 pica 



Four annas - 



Aboat i ^ — mp e ea per 



AboQt 900 rupees per 

annum. 



About IfSOtnipeespcr 
annum. 



Eight annas in the 
English department, and 
4 annas in the vernacu- 
lar department. 



The rate of fee variei^ 
the highest being 8 annas. 
A lai^ m^ority of the 
pupils are admitted free. 



No qrstem of fees Is 
enforced iu this school, 
but some of the girls ara 
paid for at the rate <^ 
9 rupees a month by 
those who send them. 



Hitherto free admis- 
sion; from this year a 
monthly fee, howoTor 
small, wlU be eu^ted. 



About 7/NM mpees per 



About 1,000 lupees per 
annum. 



Boildiaga 



1st. Infwslngttie 
of themaaten. 

9d. Building an aUUkatf 
sc4iool-room. 

M. TheproriaioAofsehoil 
^k% *c. 

The appUeatlon b la |>> 
Beral terms. 



let AugmeBtingsshiyaf 



The expendltare dur- 
ing the year 1B5S 
Bs. 1,884. 6.9. 



The fees average about 
4 annas per mensem for 
eadi pupiL 



Amount not stated 



About 700 
annom. 



mpass per 



rupees per 



About 6 
menson, entirely 
rived from fbes. 



Amount not stalsd 



9d. ProvidlBf I 
tar. 
8d. Scholaiihip - 
4th.- School tmnitan 
6th. Hooks, dSc. 



1st. AugmcDttag His ril^ 
rise of the present tesdMnk 

9d. ProTldliv additisml 
teachen. 

8d. BidMfl]^ tfassehssl 
buUdlng. 



1st. For tho 

salaries of i 

9d. For the 



Of 

supply «f 



To enable tbe 
to meet the 
boarding additional 



1st. 
ries of the maaterai 

9d. PurduMlBf 
school books. 

8. Building school 



No tp9vwc 
stated. 



To anguiuat the aalarisssf 
the teachen, provida 



* nUs grant is calculated for 10 mouthy two months of the year having expired. 



Ofllee of the Director of Pnblic lastroctlon, ) 
10 Jnlr 1800. J 
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(B.)— 'Statement of Applications for Grants in Aid. 



AnooBt of Gnuit appUed for. 



BecoaoRiendKUMi of Inpector. 



Recommendation of 
the Direetor of Public Inatnictloiu 



M» 



Mnpecipef 



16 



pcrmeneem. 
not ipe cMe d, 



per menaem 



AfpeeUgnatofiZe. 2,784. 11. 3. 



pereoaom - 



JM inpeee per uinnm • 



7W 



Ho 



ieitftted 



The ipeeMc purpoie for which the aid was re* 
quired not haTinf been etated in the original appli- 
cation, the inspectOT** report doet not contain any 
qieciflc recommendation ; it merely states that the 
aehofd If well worthy of Oorerament support. 



Hie Inepeetor doee not make my deflnite recom. 
mendaiion as to the amount of aid to be given. 
The purport of his report is etated in the accom- 
panying letter. 



The In^Metor rec o m m e n ds a grant of 49 rupees 
per mensem to be expended in providing four addi- 
tional masters for the EngUrii department, on sala- 
ries of 15, 10, 8, and 8 rupees respectively. 



That a grant of SO rupees per mensem be made in 
augmentation of the aafary of the head master, and 
of SO rupees to provide a second master. 



That a grant be made of 40 rupees per mensem to 
provide two additional teachers in the English depart- 
ment, on salaries of 10 and rupees respectively, to 
provide an addition of 6 rupees to the salary of the 
Tsmil master, and an additional Tamil master on a 
salary of 8 rupees, and, lastly, to provide an addition 
of 2 rupees to the salary of the Telugu master, and 
an additional Telugu master on a salary (tf 8 rupees. 

That the application be complied with, native 
being substituted for East Indian agency in the boys' 
schools, and the number of teachers increased. 



The spedfle purpose for which aldls solicited not 
having been stated in the original appllt^tion, the 
inspector's report does not contain any specific 
recommendation ; it merely states that the school 
is well worthy of supjiort. 



That the application be complied with - 



That the application be ri|Jected 



These schools have not been reported on by the 
inspector; but Mr. Bichards has recommended in 
general terms that the couras proposed, with refer- 
ence to the village schools of the Church Missionary 
Society, should also be adopted with reference to 
these schools. 



That a grant of 2,000 rupees be made, to be 
applied towards the erection of a new building, or 
to the enhirgement of the present building, at the 
discretion of the managers criTUie sduxd. 



That a grant be made of fiO rupees per ^iw^fn 
to enable the society to provide a competent assist- 
ant master, and a grant of Af.35. 8. 'at the mte of 
8 annas for each pupil) towards the purchase of 
school books, &c. 



That a grant be made of 60 rupees per mensem to 
provide the salary of a competent head master. 

N B.—So recommendation Is made regarding 
furniture, for the reasons stated fn the accompanying 
letter. 



That a grant of 50 rupees per mensem be made for 
the purposes specified by the inspector, a grant not 
exceeding 100 rupees for the provision of school fur- 
niture, provided an equal sum shall have been or 
shall be cPitributed by the society for this purpose, 
and a grant of 36 rupees for the purchase of school 
books on similar terms. 



That a grant be made of 45 rupees, of which 20 
rupees is to be in augmentation of the sum available 
for the salary of the head master, and the remainder 
applied to strengthening the Tamil and Telugu 
departments in the manner recommended by Mr. 
Thompson. 



That a grant of 40 rupees per mensem be made in 
aid of the salary of the teachers, on condition that the 
committee shall substitnte more efficient teachers for 
those employed in Poodoopettah, Chintadrepettah, 
and in the boys' school in New Town, and shall 
employ a second tSdcher in the latter school, and a 
grant not exceeding As. 172. 8. for the purchase of 
books. 

That the application be complied wltti - . • 



Tliat an additional stipend of S rupees per mOTtf*^ 
be granted to each schoolmaster on passing an exuni- 
naUon according to a preiiCribed stanij^rd, and a 
further grant of 80 rupees for the purchase ot school 
books. 

J^.JB.-~This is a rough estimate of what the grant 
may be for the half of the current year, in the event 
of the society increasing the number of their schools 
to the number formerly in operation, viz. 12. No 
recommendation is made in regard to grants for 
buildings, for the reasons stated in the accompanying 
letter. 

That a grant of 2 rupees prr mensem be made in 
augmentation of the masters' stipend on his passing 
an examination according to a prescribed standard, 
and a grant for the purchase uf books at the mte of 
4 annas for each pupil, on condition that the ma- 
nagers shall contribute a similar sum for the same 
purpose. 

iV.B.'— This is estimated at six months' stipend. 

That a grant of 2 rupees per mensem be made in 
augmentation of the salary of each master, and 
1 rupee per mensem in aid of the salary of each mis- 
tress on passing an examination according to a pre- 
scribed standard, and that a grant of such sum as 
may be required, not exceeding 4 annas for each 
pupil, on condition that a similar sum be contributed 
by the society for the same purpoee. 

J^.^.— Tbeee are very rough calculations. In the 
10 schools under Mr. H. Pope there are 500 pupils. 
I have therefore estimated tlie aggregate number In 
the 35 schools at 1,000. 



Amount of Gnat 
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- 
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250 - 
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» " 


- 'Sa, 



Rm. 
2,000 



615 8 



450 « 



on. 8 



980 « 



17 - 



5,701 -. 



t This grant is calculated for ten months. 



A.J.Arhutknct, 

Director of Public Initnutioii, 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE 



Public 
Department. 



* Marked A. 



(No. 1012.) 

ExTKACT Minutes of Consultation, dated 23d August 1856. 

Read again the following Letter from the Director of Public Instruction : — 

(Here enter 19th May 1856, No. 465.) 

Read also a further Letter from the same Officer, dated 10th July 1856, 

No. 591. 

With the foregoing letters the Director of PubUc Instruction submits tabular 
statements of the applications which he has received for grants in aid of schools 
unconnected with Government, with the recommendation of the Inspector, and 
his own recommendation in each case. 

2. The first report was considered to be incomplete in certain essential par- 
ticulars, and further information was therefore called for bv Government in 
Extract Minutes of Consultation, dated 26th June 1856, which has now been 
supplied by the Director in His second report. 

3. In addition to two statements containing the grants in aid recommended 
by the Director, the returns now submitted include a statement* of all appli- 
cations which had been received, but respecting which fuller information is 
required before they can be recommended for sanction, and also another state^ 
ment, marked B , showing the grants already sanctioned under the authority 
of the Government of India, conveyed in their Despatch, dated 11th May 
1855. 

4. The Right Honourable the Governor in Coundl approves of the recom- 
mendations of the Director in all the cases entered in the return which accom- 
panied his letter of the 19th May, and in that marked C, submitted with his 
last report, respecting which the information is complete, and no further report 
is required from th^ inspectors. The merits of each application appear to have 
been well considered by Mr. Arbuthnot ; and the grounds upon which his 
recommendation in every case is based, an abstract of which is given in the 
tabular statements, are very fully detailed in the body of his letters. 

5. Under the authority of the Government of India, coaveyed with Despatch 
Amounts now recommended Rt. above quoted, his Lordship in Couucil sanctions the grants now 

recommended, which involve an estimated expenditure for the 
current official year, exclusive of the amount already sanc- 
tioned, of 17»759 rupees, as shown in the margin. Deducting 
the whole amount thus placed at the disposal of the Director 
from the expenditure authorised by the Government of India, 
the remainder available for further grants is only 5,897 
rupees. 

6. The Director has received further applications for 20 schools, and 
the grants which will probably be required for these he roughly estimates 
at 12,000 rupees. The Government are disposed to approve of the arrange- 

Para.44, loth July, ment proposed in the concluding para, of Mr. Arbuthnot's letter for sup- 
plying the deficiency in the amount available for grants in aid to the extent 
required to meet the above sum; but they defer passing orders upon this 
subject until they are in the receipt of a further report upon the applications in 
the list, marked A., in respect to which no information has yet been furnished 
by the inspectors. 

7. The greater part of the amount placed at the disposal of this Government 
has thus been already absorbed, and the remainder will scarcely suffice to meet 
one-half of the applications which have since been received. It appears, there- 
fore, to the Right Honourable the Governor in Council so manifest that a much 
larger sum must eventually be allowed for grants in aid in this Presidency, that 
it is perhaps useless to attempt any thing like an equal distribution of the 

present 



in Letter of 19ih May 
In Letter of 10th July - 

Already sanctioned 

StiU available 



12,058 
- 5,701 

17,75d 
1,S44 

19,103 
5,897 

Rs. 25,000 
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present amount. At the same time his Lordship in Council desires to point Q. 

out to the Director that it will he well to avoid the allotment of an unduly large Madras, 

share to any particular locality ; and in the case of Mangalore, where a — -~ 
grant to one school of 744 has already been sanctioned, the appUcatioo for a 
second grant of 1,200 for another institution must be carefully considered and 
reported on. 

8. The Government are of opinion that the Director is right in not establishing 
^illah schools in places where private schools already exist when these are pro- 
perly conducted, or when the managers will attend to his suggestions for their 
improvement, as at Trichmopoly. Assistance, however, should be refused 
when information is not furnished when required by the Director, as in the 
instances of the town and village vernacular schools, entered as No. 12 in 
Statement A,, and the Madras Native Progressive Seminary, No. 18, of the same 
return. 

9. The grant of 23 rupees per mensem to the school for pensioners' children 
at Vellore, alluded to in the foot note to Statement B., should be included among 
the grants in aid. 



Part II. 
(No. 166.) 

Frqm A. J. Arhuthnoty Esq., Director of Public Instruction, to the Chief 

Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. ' 
Sir, 
In my letter of the 10th July last, reporting on the applications for grants in 
aid of schools supported by private individuals and societies, which had been 
received by me up to that date, I mentioned twenty applications which were 
then under reference to the inspectors of schools, or respecting which, for other 
reasons, I was prevented from submitting any specific recommendation. From 
this list two appUcations, one preferred on behalf of a mission school at Rajah- 
mundry, which was entered in the list of applications included in Appendix A., 
and another on behalf of the school at Ramiapatam, which had been partially, 
but not entirely, disposed of in u)y letter of the 19th of May, were inadvertently 
omitted. Twenty-two applications therefore remained to be disposed of at the 
period to which I refer. 

2. Sixteen applications have been since received, some shortly after my last 
report was submitted, others more recently, and of the entire number, 38, 23 
have been reported on by the inspectors, while in regard to the remainder, with 
a few exceptions, I am able to submit such recommendations as will admit of 
their being disposed of, without further reference to Government, so soon as the 
necessary inspection shall have been made. 

3. I have deemed it advisable to include in this letter all the applications 
which have couje before me, inasmuch as the aggregate amount applied for is 
considerably in excess of that named in my former report, and it seems desirable 
that some definite rule should be laid down as to the proportion which the 
Government grant shall bear to the amount raised from local sources, supposing 
it to be shown by the reports of the inspectors that such grant can be advan- 
tageously expended. The principle of the rules at present in force is, that grants 
may be given to any amount not exceeding the amount raised from local sources; 
but in practice this is impossible, the sum at the disposal of the Madras Govern- 
ment for expenditure in the shape of grants in aid being little more than one- 
sixth of the sum at present exp^ided by those societies and committees by whom 
the applications referred to in this and ray former reports have been preferred. 
In nost cases, therefore, the sums applied for are very much in excess of Tvhat, 
<m the most favourable consideration of the applications, it is possible to grant ; 
and there is, consequently, much difficulty in deciding between conflicting 
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11^ claims, ii^tsmuch as there is no broad principle which can be followed in the 

Madm. apportionment of the sum available, the amount to be assigned in each case 

being dependent, in a great measure, on the reports of the different inspectors, 
who may judge by very different standards, or may be guided by very different 
considerations as to the relative claims of different institations or localities. The 
circumstances of this country, moreover, and especially of this Presidency, where 
so large a portion of the education of the people is at present in the hands of 
Christian Missionaries, render it in the highest degree desirable that every ' 
possible ground for suspicion as to the impartial distribution of the grante 
should be removed* With this view, it seems to me essential that each School 
Committee applying for Government aid shall have a reasonable expectation of 
receiving, sooner or later, some fixed sum, bearing a definite proportion to the 
amount they are able to contribute. 

4. I do not, of course, mean to propose that when the proportion the Govern- 
ment grants are to bear to private contributions shall have been laid down, such 
proportionate sums shall be given in all cases, irrespectively of the merits or 
demerits of the schools for which the grants are sought. I merely recommend 
that the main principle to be looked to in the assignment of the funds at the 
disposal of Government should be their allotment, as far as possible, in a definite 
proportion to the local contributions, due care being taken to prevent their 
being appropriated to unworthy objects, whether it be in augmentation of the 
salaries of teachers, who are considered undeserving of the salaries it is pro- 
posed to assign to them, or in the provision of unsuitable buildings, or for the 
promotion of any course of instruction which the Government, having regard 
to the advancement and extension of sound education, may not think fit to 
encourage. 

5. Another important advantage which may be expected from the practical 
adoption of this principle in the apportionment of the Government grants is, that 
it will give a much greater stimulus to private efforts than is afforded by the 
arrangements at present in force. Under these arrangements, committees and 
managers of private schools are aware, that to expect a grant to the amount per- 
mitted by the rules is almost hopeless, and they have no guarantee that, sup- 
posing the reports on their schools to be satisfactory, the grant will bear any 
definite proportion to the sum raised by them. They have consequently no 
incentive to increase their contributions -, and although the vigilance of thp 
inspectors may prevent the public grants being made to supersede what has 
hitherto been accomplished by private efforts, there is the risk in this slate 
of things of its preventing future efforts, inasmuch as committees will 
naturally feel that so long as the grant iklls short of the amount which, under 
the rules, may be given, there is no need of further exertions on their part to 
procure contributions. If, for instance, the local funds of a school amount to 
1,200 rupees per annum, and the Government grant is 400 rupees, while the 
rules admit of a grant of 1,200 rupees, it is scarcely to be expected that the 
managers will exert themselves to raise their receipts from local sources, but 
rather that they will endeavour, on other grounds, to make out a case for an 
addition to the Government grant. But if, on the other hand, t|)e grant bear a 
definite proportion to the local subscriptions, say one-half of the amount so raised, 
of, in the case instanced, 6C0 rupees, and that on the committees raising their 
subscriptions to 1,600 rupees, they may reasonably look for a proportionate 
addition to the Government grant, it is not too much to expect that the amount 
of private contributions for the promotion of education throughout the country 
will gradually increase, instead of diminishing or remaining stationary, as is to 
be apprehended under the operation of the existing rules. 

6. If, then, the principle for which I have contended in the foregohig remarks 
be adopted, the next question for decision is, what proportion the Government 
grant shall bear to the amount of local funds. For the determination of this 
point it is necessary to consider what is the amount at present expended on 
education in those schools on behalf of which applications have been or are likely 
to be received, and what sum will be required from the Government treasury in 
order to augment these private contributions, in such proportion as may be 
resolved on, and to admit of the extension of the grant in a similar proportion on 
an increase in the amount of private expenditure, 

7. It 
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7. It will be seen^ from the annexed memorandum,* that the sums at present jj 
expended on education by those societies and individuals from whom applications Madras, 
have been received, do not fall short of 1,30,000 rupees. The returns from 
which this memorandum has been framed are not quite so accurate as could be 
desired, and it is probable that the sum specified falls rather below than above the 
amount actually expended. Perhaps, however, it will be sufficient for my prei- 
sent purpose to assume 1,30,000 rupees as the amount that is now contributed by 

« those societies and individuals who have expressed a desire to place their schools 
under inspection, with the view of extending their operations by means of a 
Government grant. The scale which I would propose to lay down as the 
maximum proportion which, under ordinary circumstances, the grants should 
bear to the local funds is one-half, and if this proportion be adopted, it will be 
necessary that the Government should have at its disposal a sum of not less tjian 
65,000 rupees per annum for current expenditure in grants in aid. There are 
two cases, however, in which I would suggest that the grant should bear a higher 
proportion to the sum subscribed. 

Ist. WTiere the annual income of a school is derived from a permanent 
endowment. 

2d. Where the application is for a grant in aid of the erection of a building. 

In both these cases I would recommend the retention of the present rule, under 
which any sum not exceeding the amount derived from local sources may be 
assigned. I have acted on the foregoing rules in making my recommendations 
on the applications I am now about to review, and which I propose noticing with 
reference to the geographical position of the several districts froin which they 
proceed, commencing with Ganjam. 

Onslow Institution at Chetterpore. 

8. The only application that has proceeded from the Ganjam district is that 
preferred on behufr of a school at Chetterpore, designated as the Onslow Institu- 
tion. This school, which is principally maintained fron^ the rent of a house and 
lands left for the purpose by Mr. A. P. Onslow, late collector and agent to the 
Governor of Fort St. George, in Ganjam, was opened on the 20th February 1866. 
In May last it was inspected by Lieutenant Macdonald, whose report, owing to a 
delay which occurred in furnishing him with certain papers connected with the 
school expenditure, was not received until after the submission of my letter of 
the 10th July last At the time of the inspector's visit it contained 63 pupils. 
The local funds amounted to Bs. 98. 14. 8. per mensem. The course of secular 
instruction includes English reading, writing, grammar, geography, elementary 
history, arithmetic, Euclid, and the elements of natural philosophy. No in- 
struction is given in either of the vernacular languages of the district, the funds 
available not having been considered sufficient to provide a vernacular teacher. 
Lieutenant Macdonald's report is, on the whole, favourable. Considerable pro- 
cess appears to have been made in geography, as well as in arithmetic and 
Euclid. Grammar, however, had not been sufficiently attended to, and the 
writing was defective. The conclusion at which he arrived was, that, considering 
the low attainments of most of the pupils when they entered the institution, and 

the 



* Memorandum of sums expended on education by die various societies and committees from 
irhieh applications for grants have been received : — 



Name of Societj or Committee. 



Sodety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
Church Missionary Society - 
Scotch Free Church Mission - - - - - 
Other committees whose applications have been included in the 
former report - •- 

Total . . - jBf . 



Amount 
Expended. 



28,000 
47,426 
20,000 

41,188 



1,81,614 
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^^ , the short time it had been in existence, the progress made in the different 
Madns. classes, and a<%pecially in the first, was very creditable to the head master, 
Mr. Margenout. 

9. The trustees apply for a grant of 80 rupees per mensem to enable them to 
increase the salary of the head master, who at present receives 60 rupees per 
mensem and a third of the fees, and to employ a Telugu teacher. They also 
apply for a special grant of 1,000 rupees to enable them to complete the school- 
house, the buildincr of which has been already commenced. Its cost is estimated ' 
at 2,600 rupees. The sum already expended on it at the date of the inspector's 
visit was Rs. 1,073. 7. 8. 

10. Lieutenant Macdonald has recommended a grant of 70 rupees per mensem ; 
40 rupees in augmentation of riie salary of the head master, Mr. Margenout, and 
30 rupees to provide a Telugu master. He has also recommended that the 
application for a building grant of 1,000 rupees should be complied with. 

11. Shortly after the school v^as inspected^ it was suggested by the acting 
collector, Mr. Knox, who is one of the local trustees, with reference to the 
projected establishment of a zillah school in the Ganjam district, that it should 
be engrafted on the Onslow Institution. I found, however, on reference to 
Lieutenant Macdonald, that this arrangement, even if it bad not been precluded 
by the rules ot the Onslow Institution as provided for in the trust deed, was hot 
by any means calculated to meet the educational wants of the district. Chet- 
terpore is an insignificant hamlet, which derives its importance entirely from 
having been for some years tlie head quarters of the collector, and which, even 
with this advantage in its favour, still continues a mere village. Berhampore, 
on the other hand, is a populous town, containing 80,000 inhabitants, and, in 
every respect, was considered by Lieutenant Macdonald a more desirable situation 
for the establishment of a large school. 

12. An Anglo-vernacular school, designed to be eventually raised into a 
zillah school, was accordingly opened at Berhampore. The establishment of 
this school has been found to interfere materially with the progress of the Onslow 
Institution, and a representation on the subject has lately been made to me by 
the venerable the archdeacon (who, with the bishop, is one of the official trustees 
named by Mr. Onslow), with a suggestion that the zillah school should be moved 
to some other station, and the Onslow Institution transferred to Berhampore. 
Lieutenant Macdonald's reply to a reference I made to him on receiving the 
archdeacon's letter only reached me a few days ago. ' It is favourable to the pro»- 
posed transfer, and lie suggests that the zillah school should be established at 
Ciiicacole, and the school now in operation at Berhampore retained as a talooi 
school, but connected with the Onslow Institution. He considers that although 
in the event pf the proposed transfer being carried out, a zillah school will 
not be required at Berhampore, still the Onslow Institution alone will not be 
sufficient to meet the wants of sg large a town, and that there will be ample 
room for an Ooriya as well as for a Teloogoo talook school. 

13. I have thought it right to advert to these proposals, which render the 
question of the grant in aid applied for somewhat complicated, the greater part, 
if not the whole, of the local subscriptions raided for the new school-house having 
been already expended in laying the foundation, and in the erection of portions 
of the building at Chetterpore. 

14. But whatever may be the ultimate arrangement, I have no hesitation in 
supporting Lieutenant Macdonald's recommendation that a grant should be 
sanctioned in aid of Mr. Onslow's very liberal endowment. The income of the 
school is estimated at about 95 rupees per mensem, of which 70 rupees is the 
proceeds of the endowment. I beg to recommend that a grant of 80 rupees per 
mensem be sanctioned, of which 40 rupees shall be given in augmentation of the 
salary of Mr. Margenout, or any other head master the committee may be able 
to procure, who may be considered deserving of a salary of 100 rupees per men- 
sem, and the remainder to be applied, in such proportions as the committee may- 
think most expedient, to providing a vernacular teacher, and augmenting the 
salary of the assistant English teacher. 1 also recommend that a special grant 
of 1,000 rupees be made to enable the trustees to provide a building, on the 
understanding that if the projected transfer be carried out, an equal sum 

shall 
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shall be raised by them, with the view to the provision of a new building ii 

at Berhampore. 



Vizagapatam. 

15. In para. 88 of my annual report on pablic instruction for 1855-56, I 
stated that Ueatenant Macdonald had not been able to procure the information 
necessary to enable him to report in detail on the particulars of the appli- 
cation prepared by the Reverend Mr. Griffiths, chaplain of Vizagapatam, on 
belialf of certiSn orphan schools under his charge at Vizagapatam. No further 
rbport has since reached me, and all I am able to say regarding these schools is, 
that they were visited by lieuteiiant Macdonald in July last, when he fomid 
them in a most unsatisfactory condition. At present, therefore, I am unable to 
recommend that any grant should be assigned to them. 

Majahmundry Mission School. 

16. The mission sdiool at Rajahmundry has been inspected by Lieutenant 
Macdonald since my last report was submitted. It is stated to have been 
established many years ago, but appears to have been conducted in a very 
irregular and desultory sort of way until about i8 ninths ago, when the present 
missionary took charge of it. With his original application, the missionary 
forwarded testimonials from some of the principal officers of the district, cal- 
culated to convey a very favourable impression of the condition of the school, 
which, however, has J)een scarcely borne out by the results of Lieutenant Mac- 
donald's inspection. At tlie date of Lieutenant Macdonald*;* visit the school 
contained 70 pupils, divided into six classes, the first of which is taught by the 
missionary, Mr. Heyer, who is aided in the management of the other classes by 
three native aiwistants and two pupil teachers. The course of secular instruction 
comprises Engli^ reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, elementary liistory, 
and mensuration. Its present condition may be gathered from the account 
given by Lieutenant Macdonald of the first class, which is as follows: — " The 
first class consists of 11 Lads between 14 and 19 years of age; they all read 
English very fairly and write tolerably well. In arithmetic seven of them have 
gone as far as decimal fractions, but have not learned vulgar fractions ; the 
others are in reduction. Of the more advanced boj^s, two did four sums which 
I set them, correctly, one failed in the rule of three, and the other four placed 
the deeiraaJ point wrong in a division sum which was among those given to 
them. Of the proficiency of the pupil teacher, M. P. Gopolem, who is in this 
class, I was unable to form any opinion, as he admitted that he had copied all 
his sums from another bf^y's paper. The other three pupib all failed in one or 
naore sums. In geography, Joseph and B. Nagaya answered very fairly, and 
L. Sathaya tolerably well, but all the others made some very bad mistakes. 
The worst was P. Gopolem, the pupil teacher ; he had not been reading with 
the class, but professed to know the geography of Asia. He was unable to 
point out the chief river in Scinde, could not name a single province in Bengal, 
and when questioned about the three Presidences, replied by nanring the Dekhan 
and Hindoostan as two of them. N. Sathaya said that Germany was a part of 
Sardinia, and could not point out Austria, Italy, Turkey, or Poland, on the map. 
Balaprasaud did not recollect the name of a single island in Europe, did not 
know where the Baltic was, and thought that the Red Sea was in Europe, and 
the Sea of Marmora in the western portion of Persia. P. Lutchmiah, who is 
the best map drawer in the school, did not know the name of a single mountain 
or peninsula in Europe, thought that Paris stood on the Elbe, pointed oat 
Turkey when he was asked where France was, and said that the Tigris was a 
river in Europe. P. Ramaya named Madrid 'and Portugal as the chief town 
of France, said that Constantinople was in Great Britain, and made some other 
mistakes of a similar kind. Notwithstanding the very poor examination passed 
by this class in geography, considerable attention seems to have been paid by 
the pupils to map drawing ; many of the maps drawn by them were very well 
done, and there was not one which was not at least neatly executed. The 
history read in this class is a meagre epitome of the History of England, and, 
o^ing to the want of books, the pupils all have it in manuscript; they have as 
yet read only a few pages of it, and many of them have learned what they 
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|T^ know by heart, >^ithout attaching any meaning to several of the phrases used by 

Kadrai. ^be historian. Hardly any one in the class had any idea what a castle was, 

though they all stated the fact that certain castles were erected in the reign of 
William the Conqueror. ^Mutual hatred,* * outlawed robber/ 'offices of power/ 
were among the phrases w hich had been mechanically committed to memory in 
this way^ but which hardly any one understood. Still, all of them, with the 
exception of Balaprasaud and N. Suthaya, answered on the whole very fairly, 
and two boys made no mistakes. Gopollem, the pupil teacher, has not learned 
any history. In grammar, Gopollem, Joseph, and the two Nayagas, answered 
very well ; L. Sathaya, extremely badly, and all the others very indiflferently, 
Balaprasaud gave, * He went away,' as an example of an imperative ; * he gone,* 
as the future of the verb to go ; and * flows,' as the past tense of fly. Ramaya 
gave * better,' as the comparative of bad ; and when desired to put the sentence, 
' the sun shines,' into the past and future tense, gave, * the sun does not shine/ 
as an example of the former, and, * shall shines,' as an illustration of the latter. 
N. Suthaya gave, * a good boy/ as an example of an abstract noun ; and, with 
the three exceptions above mentioned, all the others made blunders of a similar 
kind to those just quoted. In mensuration this class has read the first 20 pages 
of Mr. Newill's book. Joseph evidently understood what he had been reading* 
Enoch and Ramaya were the two next best, but they both stated that 81 was 
the square root of nine, and made one or two other mistakes, which may in 
some measure be attributed to the fact that in arithmetic the class has not 
got so far as the extraction of roots. Gopollem, the pupil teacher, had not 
learned any mensuration, and the other six boys did not seem to understand 
what they had been studying at all. B. Nagaya drew an acute angle on the 
black board, as an example of an obtuse angle ; he did not know whether there 
were any right angles in the schooUroom, could not tell what the length of a 
chain was, and thought that an acre was divided into 100 links. N. outha3ra 
did not know how to draw a right angled triangle on the black board, was 
equally ignorant of the length of a chain, was not aware that there was any 
difference between a square and an oblong, and could not tell what the sign of 
subtraction was. C. Jagganaikloo did not know the name of the sign either, and 
could not tell how many square links there are in a square chain. Balaprasaud 
could not ansv^er this last question, and failed to explain what the signs of pro- 
portion are, or how they should be used. L. Suthayah thought that the signs 
in question consisted of eight dots : : : : placed in close juxta-position; said that 
a square chain consisted of 22 square links, and did not know How many square 
yards are contained in 600 square feet. Not one of these five boys could tell 
what the area of the black board was, supposing it to be a square, each of the 
sides of which measured two feet six inches. Bt Nagaya and Balaprasaud gave 
seven feet as the answer; Jugganaikloo, five ; and L. Satliiah, 172. N. Sathiah 
did not know how to arrive at any result. The simple question, after going 
through nearly the whole class, was at last answered by P. Lutchmaya, but in 
other respects he was not better than the rest. Except with regard to the 
three boys first mentioned, the time spent by the class in the study of men- 
suration seemed to all intents and purposes to have been entirely wasted. There 
is no shastree attached to this school, nor is there in reality any vernacular 
department properly so called ; but on Wednesday afiernoon all the hoys read 
religious Teloogoo books, and Ballard's Natural History; and occasionally some 
^ ol' the elder boys are practised in translation. All the boys In the first class 
read easy Teloogoo, of the kind to which they have been accustomed, without 
any hesitation, but little or no proficiency has as yet been attained in translation. 
Two papers of the easiest kind were given for translation from and into English, 
from Morris' Selections, but the whole of them are so badly done that, with the 
exception of one paper, 1 am unable, 'in my table of marks, to assi^^n any value 
to any of them. In translation 'from English into Teloogoo, only five papers 
were filed, half the class having been unable to do the exercise. Enoch has 
totally misunderstood the meaning of the English ; the other four papers are 
all incomplete, and the versions given are as incorrect as it is possible for them 
to be. The best is, perhaps, Joseph's, and he has misunderstood even the 
simple phrase, ^ the robbers in question,' and supposes it to mean that the 
robbers are to be questioned. In translation into English, only five papers 
were filed. The best paper (Joseph's) contains the following sentence : — * The 
answer of the formers (meaning farmers) and cumums of Majakura about the 
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robbers did/ . What the others are, mfiy be inferred from the pupil teacher's Madias, 
paper, the original of which I enclose." 

17. Lieutenant Macdonald's account of the lower classes is very much what 
might be expected from that given of the highest. 

18. I have stated that the classics are taught by the missionary, with three 
native assistant teachers and two pupil teachers. The three assistant teachers 
receive, respectively, 16, 6, and 5 rupees per mensem. Their qualifications, as 
might be expected, are very low. 

19. The expenditure at present amounts to about 140 rupees a month, which 
IS met partly by a grant from the society to which the school belongs, partly by 
local subscriptions. The application is for a grant of '^ 160 rupees per mensem 
to secure the services of an efficient teacher from England or America ; or, if 
that is considered too much, of 60 or 60 rlipees for an East Indian teacher.'* 

20. On this application Lieutenant Macdonald remarks : ^^ Mr. Heyer him- 
self is an old man, and a foreigner ; he does not generally spend more than four 
hours in the school, and I have explained what sort of native teachers he has to 
assist him. With a school so constituted, any great result cannot be expected 
in a short time, but I have no doubt that a higher standard will be attained by 
degrees, and if the provincial school is ever to becorpe what it is intended to be^ 
viz., a college for the higher branches of literature and science, I think it is an 
object to improve an institution which, in addition to whatever other good it 
may effect, is, to a certain extent, calculated to answer the purpose of a prepara- 
tory school. 1 60 rupees a month is, perhaps, rather a large sum for this object, 
when the limited amount available for grants in aid is taken into considera* 
tion, but 100 rupees for a European or East Indian teacher might, I think, be 
given. If the missionary were a young man, the most beneficial mode of 
expending the 100 rupees would, perhaps, be to secure the services of one East 
Indian and one or two native teachers ; but, under existing circumstances, I am 
inclined to think that one good master would be more useful than two or three 
inferior teachers, and I therefore recommend that a grant to the amount above 
stated be given for the object mentioned by Mr. Heyer.** 

21. After an attentive consideration of the report which has been made on this 
school, I do not feel justified in recommending that a grant should be assigned to it. 
The greater portion of the local funds is expended on the salary of the missionary 
in charge of the school, who has other duties to attend to, and who is evidently 
unable to give the school that attention which it requires. No doubt the 
efficiency of the school might be materially enhanced by the appointment of a 
competent assistant, on such a salary as Lieutenant Macdonald recommends^ 
but in this case the aid rendered by Government would be much greater in 
proportion to the amount received from local sources than could properly be 
assigned, with reference to the claims of other schools. At Rajahmundry, more* 
over^ a considerable sum is expended by Government in supporting a provincial 
school ; and from the information I have received from time to time, with refers 
ence to the latter institution, I should be disposed to question whether two 
English schools can be well filled by those classes for whom an English education 
is designed. ' 

Masulipatam. 

32. .From the Masulipatam district five applications have been received, three 
on behalf of schools supported by the Church Missionary Society at Masulipatam 
and at Ellore ; one for a school established by the leading members of the 
native community of Masulipatam ; and a fifth for the English school in the Fort 
of Masulipatam, for the children of Europeans and East Indians, to which refer- 
ence was made in para. 6 of my letter of the 10th July last. 

Anglo-Vemacular Boys' School^ supported by the Church Missionary Society at 

Mastdipatam. 

23. The Anglo-vernacular boys* school supported by the Church Missionary 
Society at Masulipatam, has long had the reputation of being the best school in the 
Northern Circars. It was established in the year 1841, by the Rev. R. T. Noble, 
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B.A., of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, uader whose charge it still oon* 
tinues, and who is assisted by three East Indians and one native under master, 
one native writing master, four Telugu pundits, and one Hindustani moonshee, the 
Cost of the ostablishment, including scholarships, prizes, &c., being upwards of 
7,000 rupees per annum. 

•24. The course of secular instruction, which is more extensive than in most 
schools of this class, embraces English reading, writing, arithmetic, the elements 
of algebra, Euclid, general and physical geography, Indian and English history, 
drawing, singing, and the grammatical study of Telugu. A few of the pupus 
also learn Greek. The number of boys present at the examination held by 
Lieutenant Macdonald was 110, of vvhom 50 obtained more than half the marbi 
assigned for perfect answers in the subjects studied in their respective classea. 
The result of the examination, therefore, may be considered on the wh<^e satis^ 
factory, though less so than might have been expected, considering the very high 
reputation which the school had previously enjoyed. Lieutenant Macdonald's 
feport is so extremely minute, that it is not easy to state in general terms the actual 
condition of the school. It may perhaps be sufficient to observe that, in all the 
classes and in most of the subjects, some of the pupils answered remarkably vi^eH, 
others very much the reverse, and that the 2d class, which, however, contained 
only three pupils, was altogether the most promising. Lieutenant Macdonald 
draws particular attention to the vernacular department, which, he states, is con* 
ducted on far sounder principles than is the case in most Anglo^vemacukr 
schools^ ^* The students read Telugu noems, the meaning of which is explained 
to them ; they study the grammar of tne language, they write vernacular essays^ 
and are practised in translating from and into Telugu." Lieutenant Macdonald 
states that, independently of tne opportunities which the inspection of the school 
afforded him of forming an opinion on this point, he has had occasion, more 
than once, to compare the relative attainments of the persons who have been 
educated by Mr. Noble, and those brought up in the mission school at Vizaga- 
patam and elsewhere, and that in every instance there was no comparison 
between them in this particular. 

25. The Church Missionary Society have applied for a grant of 140 rupees 
per mensem, to enable them to augment the salaries of their East Indian and 
native teachers, and to establish additional scholarships. They also apply for an 
annual grant of 100 rupees for the purchase of prize books, fltc. 

26« Lieutenant Macdonald recommends the following grants : 

Thirty-five rupees per mensem for the maintenance of six additional scholar- 
ships. ^ 

fifty rupees per mensem in augmentation of the salaries of two of the East 
Indian teachers. 

Thirty*five rupees per mensem in augmentation of the salaries of the native 
teachers; and, ' 

One hundred rupees per mensem for prizes, in the event of such a grant being 
considered to come within the scope of the rules. 

27. The only item applied for not recommended is the sum ef 80 rupees, 
which was asked for as an augmentation of the salary of the aenior East Indian 
teacher, Mr. Taylor, who has left the school. Lieutenant Macdonald proposes, 
however, that 10 rupees per mensem of the sum proposed for Mr. Taylor should 
be added to the grant named for Mr. Huflfton, the present senior assistant teach/sr, 
of whose qualifications he speaks in hi^ terms. 

28. It will be observed that the grant applied for, viz., 1,780 rupees per 
annum, the annual income of the school from other sources being upwards of 
7,000 rupees, is considerably below the proportion I have suggested at the com- 
mencement of this letter ; and under the opinion expressed by Lieutenant Mac- 
donald, I have no hesitation in recommending that the full amount named in 
the society s application be sanctioned. 

Hindoo School at Musulipatam. 

29. This school was established at the beginning of last year^ entirely by the 
exertions of the native community of Masulipatam, who liave raised a fund of 
2,879 rupees towards its support. It is maintained, at present, partly bj tlMi 
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i&terest of this fand^ P^T^^y ^7 local subecriptionB, and partly by the school jfiees. Madrw. 

The present expenditure is 124 rupees per mensem, the rate of school fee : 
charged being four annas for each pupil. It contained, at the date of Lieutenant : 
Macdonald's inspection, 128 pupils. The head master is an East Indian, who: 
wJis educated partly in the late Vepery Grammar School, and partly in the: 
Diocesan Institution at Madras. His salary is 70 rupees per mensem. He is. 
tisisted by three native teachers, two of whom receive 10 rupees each, and one 
eight rupees per mensem, in addition to whom two pundits are employed, to^ 
feech Sanscrit and Tehigu, on salaries of nine rupees and five rupees per mensem. 
The school is at present in quite an elementary condition ; but Lieutenant 
Macdonald considers that the progress made is as much as could have been, 
expected in the time. 

80. The Committee, in their application, urge the importance of the town of 
Masulipatam, as being the most populous town in the Northern Circars, and 
advert to the circumstance that when the establishment of Anglo -vernacular 
provincial schools was first taken into consideration in 1841, "the community 
of Masulipatam was one of the foremost to appreciate the benefits of education, 
and apply for a seminary or a pecuniary grant for a school then existing, sup- 
ported by Subscriptions,^ and that they were then led to hope " that Masulipatam 
would be one of the first towns to receive the boon of a provincial school." For 
these reasons they express their hope that they may receive such an amount of 
aid as may be sufficient, together with the subscriptions they have raised, to 
maintain an efficient school, ^^ which may not differ essentially from a Govern- 
ment school, either as to the competency of the masters employed, or the quality 
of the instruction imparted." They state that they *' can calculate with safety 
upon a monthly income of 100 rupees from subscriptions, interest of invested 
Btock^ and from school fees, asd that, to maintain a respectable institution, a 
sum of 350 rupees, or, at the least, 250 rupees per mensem will be absolutely 
required.'* In a subsequent communication addressed to Lieutenant Macdonald^ 
they name 296 rupees per mensem as the sum requisite for the support of the 
school, of which they request 170 rupees per mensem maybe contributed by 
Government. 

31. They also apply for a grant of i?5. 3,733. 16. 6. for a building for the 
school, and for the public library, which has been commenced at Masulipatam. 
For the purpose for which this latter grant is requested, they do not propose to 
famish a^y local contributions. 

32. On this application Lieutenaat Macdonald has recorded the following 
remarks : ^ The mode in which this school was established is fully detailed by 
its founders in the enclosure herewith returned ; but a few remarks will probably 
be expected from me on the subject. It is almost superfluous to observe, that 1^ 
far better school, with much larger resources at its disposal, with a more efficient 
'staff of teachers, and affording an education in every respect superior to that 
obtainable in this institution, already exists at Masulipatam. But Mr. Noble 
'makes converts, and the Hindoo community became alarmed. The Hindoo 
school of Masulipatam, thotigh, of course, on a much smaller scale, arose muck 
in the same way as the Hindoo college in Bengal. The chief originator of the 
'movement was A. Sashiah, the head sheristadar of Masulipatam, a proficient of 
the Madras University, who is siill the president of the committee 01 the school, 
and to whose influence the institution \Owes, in a great measure, not only its 
ongin^ but its continued existence. The feeling which called it into being pre- 
vails m many other places in my division, perhaps in none more so than at 
. Vizagapatam ; but Masulipatam is the only place in which the native community 
Jiave combined to have a school of their own, and in this respect, therefore, the 
school is a remarkable one. It is also an interesting one, because the young 
men with wbt>m it is filled are^ as regards wealth, respectability, and connexions, 
the iliie of the town/' 

33. He accordingly recommends a grant of 157 rupees per mensem, or, if it 
(be deemed inexpedient to break through the existing rules, one of 126 rupees 
-per menaem^ the foil amount which these rules will admit of. In regard to the 

applicaticsi for a bnikling grant, he recommends that, if auy exceptions are to be 
made to the rules, the full amount asked should be granted, as a recognition of 
'^e earnestn^ and UberaHty which the natives of Masulif>atam have shown in 
the cause of edocation. 
* f WB (11.)— Sess. 2. R 2 ' ' '34. In 
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IMfii* 84. Ill both cases the grants recoiQmeaded are consid^ably in eicess of tke 

sums that will be available, if the alteration in the existing rules, which I hare 
BU^ested at the commencement of this letter, is approved. I am sensible that 
much credit is due to the native community of Masuh'patam for what has been 
done by them towards the establishment of the school under notice, and that they 
have established a claim to the highest amount of aid which the Government can 
give consistently uith the general rules framed for the administration of the 
grant-in-aid system* I am also prepared to admit that, if any exceptions are to 
be allowed, the present case may very properly be treated as an exceptional one; 
but I foresee the greatest difficulty in the administration of these rules if excep* 
tions are to be permitted, and I am satisfied that a rigid adherence to the 
main principle that the Government grant shall not exceed a certain propor* 
tion of the local funds, even though it may bear hardly in a few instances, is 
essential to the success of the system. It is, no doubt, somewhat hard upon the 
native community of Masulipatam that, notwithstanding the efforts they have 
made to provide a secular education for their children, the sum granted them 
for this purpose from the public funds should be much less than what is spent 
on other less important towns, where it has been found expedient to establish 
Government schools. But this is a hardship inseparable from the introduction 
simultaneouslv of the two systems, and is liable to happen whenever the establish 
ment of a missiouarv ischool may prevent any particular town being selected for 
the establishment of a Government school. 

35. With these views, I do not consider myself at liberty to support the 
inspector's recommendation in regard to this school, but have no hesitation in 
recommending that the largest amount that can be granted, upon the principle 
I have before suggested, should be allowed. The committee having named 296 
rupees per mensem as the sum requisite for the efficient support of the school, I beg 
to recommend a monthly grant of Rs. 98. 10. 8., or such sum not exceeding 

' that amount as may be equal to one-half of the local funds. I also recommend 
a special grant of Rs. 1,866. 16. 9. for a building, provided that an equal sum 
be contributed by the community for that purpose. 

English School in the Fort at Masulipatam. 

36. One of the schools entered in the list appended to para. 44 of my 
former letter, is the English school for East Indians in the Fort at Masulipatam, 
which had then been temporarily discontinued^ and in regard to which I observed 
that it was not probable that a grant would be required for its re-establishment, 
the school established by the Hindoo community being intended to include all 
classes. It appears, however, from Lieutenant Macdonald's report, that the 
distance of the Hindoo school from the Fort, where the persons reside for whose 
benefit the school now under notice was established, is too great to admit of the 
latter taking advantage of the Hindoo school. There is another objection, 
founded on the absence of all Christian instruction in the Hindoo school^ which 
naturally renders the supporters of the Fort school desirous that their institution 
should be maintained and aided by Government. Moreover, the children who 
resort to this school are not admissible into Mr. Noble's school, which is con- 
fined to natives. 

37. The Fort school, with the exception of a short interval last year, when it 
was closed, in consequence of the resignation of the late master, has been in 
operation since 1844, the average expenditure having been about 60 rupees per 
mensem, which has been met partly by local subscriptions and partly by the fees 
of the scholars. The school is at present under the management pt a lad of 17^ 
one if the former pupils, the committee having been unable to secure a com- 
petent master for the salary available. Many of the pupils had consequently 
left, and when Lieutentant Maicdonald visited it, only 17 pupils were present, 14 
boys and 3 girls. The committee, however, expected an accession of some SO 
pupils whenever a competent master should be appointed. The couise of instruc- 
tion embraces those subjects usually taught in an elementary En^ish sehool. 

• ' •• . 

88. The committee apply for a monthly grant of 60 rupees ; to enable them 
to employ a master on a salary of 80 rupees^ and a mistress on 20 rupees (llie 
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school being a mixed school.) The hoosc'^rent and other charges amount to 21 
rupees. Their application is supported by Lieutenant Macdonald, 

89. I beg to recommend that a grant not exceeding 40 rupees per mensem 
be authorized, on condition that double that amount be contributed by the 
supporters of the school. 

Native Female School^ supported hy the Church Missionary Society at 

MasuKpatam. 

40. This school was opened on the lOth June 1847. It is under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Sharkey^ wife of a missionary employed by the Church Missionary 
Society at Masulipatam. At the date of Lieutenant Macdonald's visit, 66 girls 
were under instruction, all of them^ with one exception, boarders, of ages varying 
from three years to 18. **Some of them are foundlings; some are orphans; 
others have been vohmtarily placed under Mrs. Sharkey's care by their parents. 
27 are converts^ and, of the others, 31 are Pariahs, 6 are Sudras, one is a Brah- 
min^ one a Mussulman, and one a Roman Catholic/' 

41. ** The object of the school,'* Lieutenant Macdonald states, " is to give the 
girls a plain, useful, vernacular education, based on the Scriptures.'' A large 
proportion of the time allotted to study is therefore devoted to religious instruc* 
tion. The secular part of the education embraces reading and writing, Telugu, 
elementary arithmetic, geography, and history. The pupil teachers (of whom 
five are employed in the school) are taught a little English, and they have also 
just commenced Telugu grammar. The girls learn to sew, mark, knit, net, and 
spin, and to do crotchet work.* 

42. The 

* iVo^^.— Extract from lieatesant Macdqnald's Report : 

*^ The firbt class oonsists of feven girls, all of whom are pupil teachers. They read Teloogoo^ with 
ease and correctness ; their handwriting is neat, and they wrote oat a Teloogoo story which I 
dictated to them, with hardly a mistake. In geoeraphv one girl, Saya, was not able to answer a 

auestion which I put to her about the AnnamaUay iorests, but with this exception, not one of 
liem made a single blander. I did not examine them in grammar, because Mr. Sharkev stated 
ihat in this and tne next class they were not vet prepared to undergo an examination in this sab* 
ject, having only recently commenced the study ot grammar. Secuuir history is not studied in this 
class. In arithmetic there are two divisions. The four eldest ^is have commenced the rule of 
three. I gave each of them three problems to solve. One question was correctly answered ; they 
failed in the other two, which were much more difficult, and I believe beyond the standard attained 
by the dass*^ The three girls in the second division bad not gone beyond simple division. Sajra^ 
who is the youngest girl m the class, iailed in two sums out of three; the other two did thors 
correctly. As already mentioned, all the pupil teachers have commenced learning English. 
Lutchmee being one of them, reads Enelish with the first class, although she is in the second class. 
None of Uiem have, as yet, made much progress in speaking or writmg English, but they r^Eui 
much better than I should have expected, judging from the difficulty they seemed to experience in 
expressing themselves. I gave each of them a passage to read which they had not previously seen ; 
two of them made no mistiS^es, and the otheis made very few. 

^ In the second class there are six girls, the eldest of whom, Lutchmee, is, as already explained, 
a pupil teacher. They read and write Teloogoo nearly, if not quite, as well as the girls in the first 
class: in fact there was no perceptible difierence with regard to most of them in this respect The 
exercises in dictation, with two excepdons, were almost on a par with those in the first class. In 
geograjdiy three of them made no mistakes ; the other three did not answer quite so welL They 
were well acquainted with the subiect-matter of a little history which they had been reading, and 
pointed out on the map all die places alluded to in it. In arithmetic they had gone as far as 
simple division, and worked the sums I set them verv fairly. 

^ The third class consists of eight girls, one of whom, Adee^ was absent. Four of them read 
very well indeed; the others not quite so welL The girls in this class do not write as neatly as 
^ose in the second, and their exercises contained more mistakes in epelling[. In geojgraphy, wiUi 
the exception of Jane, they all answered well, three of them making no mistakes. In arithmetic 
thegr had ^ooe as fiur as simple division. Two of them did the sums sec them correctly; the others 
all fiuled m oae sum. 

** The fourth class consists of nine girls, four of whom read very well, and all ihe others verv 
&irly. The handwriting in this class is very indifferent, and the mistakes in spelling were much 
m<^e numerous than in the preceding class* In geography, with three exceptions, the girk 
answeied verj well. In arithmetie they had not.^one heyond addition, and one girl was still 
learning the multiplication table. Many of them fiuled in numeration. 

^The six girls in die fifth class did not read by any means so well as those in the fourth, and 
they wrote very indifferently. Ooe of the dictation exercises was fiill of mistakes firom beginmng 
to end, and the others were^ of oourst, «ot batter than those in the fourth class* In {geography the 
girls anywesed remarkably wdl. In arithmetic they were learning their maltiplication table, but^ 
with two exceptions, they seemed to have learned it very badly. 

^ The sixth olass, which consists of seven girk, had not commenced arithmetic, and the examina- 
tion merely consisted in a little reading and writing, in both of which, as far as they had gone^ 
thay acquitted themselves rery reraectabhr. One girl was absent 
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' 42. The secretary to the corresponding committee of the Church Missionary ' 
Society, by whom the application for akl was made, applied for a grant for the 
stipend of an efficient East Indian schoolmistress to help Mrs. Sharkey. Mr. 
Sharkey, however^ represented to Lieutenant Macdonald that the aid of Govern- * 
ment might be most usefully bestowed by augmenting the stipends of five of the . 
pupil teachers, who already receive monthly stipends of Ms. 2. 8. each, and pro- 
viding stipends for the other three, who at present are not paid. He also 
requested that the salary of a respectable native woman who superintends 
the spinning department, and receives Rs. 3. 8. per mensem for thi^ duty, might 
be doubled. 

43. This application is supported by lieutenant Macdonald, who reeommenda 
that a grant of 37 rupees per mensem should be sanctioned for the purpose ; . 
JSs, 33. 8. to be given in augmentatioo of the stipends of the pupil teachers, and 
Jis. 3. 8. in augDxenting the salary of the superintendent of the spinning depart- . 
ment* 

44. Since Lieutenant Macdonald s report was submitted, the eommittee of the ■ 
spciety have again addressed me on the subject, and have requested that the 
^rant originally applied for, for the stipend of an East Indian schoolmistress, may 
be given in addition to those named by Mr. Sharkey. 

« 45. I beg to recommend that 40 rupees per mensem be granted for this 
purpose, and 37 rupees in augmentation of the stipends of the pupil teachers 
and of the female superintendent of the spinning department, as proposed by 
tbe inspector. The expenses of the school, according to the returns for 
1855-56, amounted to 3,000 rupees, or 250 rupees per mensem, so that the 
grant recommended will not be in excess of the proportion I have suggested. 

46. The grants recommended for the four schools last mentioned, will entail 
%n expenditure, for educational purposes^ in the town of Masulipatam, of 
J2&.362. 5. 4. per mensem (not including the building grant c^ib. 1,866. 16. 9., 
recommended for the Hindoo-English and Telugu »diool), a sum considerably 
less than is expended at those stations where the Government have found it 
necessary to establish schools of their own« 

.Angh'Vemacular School supported hy the Church Missionary Society at Kllore. 

, 47. Thia school, which opened on the 4th December 1854, contains 74 pupils^ 
divided into six Hindoo and six Mahomedan classes. The course of instraction is, 
at present, quite elementary. The expenditure is 115 rupees per mensem, in 
augnientaiion of which a grant of 100 rupees per mensem has been applied for 
by tbe missionary in charge. Of the sum named, it is proposed to apply 
30 rupees to augmenting the salary of the master, who at present receives 
50 rupees per mensem, and whose qualifications are favourably reported by the 
inspector. Fifty rupees in providing two native teachers, and 20 rupees for the 
establishment of scholarships. Application is also made for the grant of a pair 
of globes. 

48. The 



' ^ The 86ventli class eonsists of eight girls, who are reiMiing and writing easj* words. There dSre 
five gfrls in the eighth, and ten giru in the ninth class, all of whom are learning the alphabet* 
One of the girls in the kller class was absent 
^ All the girls are taaght to smg. 

' " The chief excellence of a school of ihis description oonsistSy of coorssi mora im the moral tmining 
which the pupils receive than in the amount of mere learning acquired by them. I am predndea 
from noticing the religious iiistmction, to which the attention of toe pupils is chiefly directed; but 
it may not be improper to mention that the care and attention whicn Mrs. Sharkey devotes ta 
forming the character of her pupils are highly spoken of by e^erj person with whom I have con* 
versed, fikety to be able to form an opinion on the sabject; and tlNit, as far as I waft capdUe xvf 
judging from what I saw, tbe school has left a venr favourable imprewion on my mind. In mmy 
institutions of this kind the missionary and his wi& engage a schoolmistress, and see bvt Utde of 
the girls under thmr charge, except for two or three hoars a day. Mrsr Sharkey, who has no fami^ 
of her own, almost lives among these girls, and devotes her whole time talfaem. Even to a easnal 
visitor, the motherly care whicn is taken of the pupils is evident in every detail connected with the 
domiestic arrftngements of the schooh In many points, such as the neatness and cleanlinesB of th« 
dormitories, and others which k wonld be svperflaons to mention, the mode in whi^h these Hindbo 
girls are bromht np, presented a mafked and verv £sivoiirable contrast to the arrangeBMnto «f a 
school which I lately inspected at*Visagapatam} designed* finr like ipdac^tion of the orphan daughtam 
of European soldiers/' r.; -• . . . ;• 
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48. The application is supported by Lieutenant Macdonald. Mmbu. 

• • » ' * 

49. I heg to recommenti a grant of jR^. 67. 8. for the parposes above indicated, 
to be appropriated in such manner as the missionary in charge may think most 
expedient, and may be approved of by tlje inspector. 

50. I should mention that a vernacular talook school has been established 
-at Ellore. It is a large town, and there is ample room for two schools of the 

description of those established. 

51. From the Guntoor district no applications have been as yet received; but 
it is not improbable, as stated in para. 91 of my last knnual report, that one 
will be preferred on behalf of a school supported by an Americaa arission in the 
town of Ountoar. 

Anglo- Vemacuiar School at Ramapaiam^ Ndhrc 

52. The Anglo-vernacular school establi^ed at Ramiapitam by the joint 
efforts of the sub-collector, Mr. Minehin, and the native community, was noticed 
in my letter of the 19th May last, and a grant was sanctioned for the repair 
of the building. The school has since been inspected by Mr. Morris, with 
neference to that part of the originai application which related to tfie augmen- 
tation of the salaries of the teachers employed. When inspected by Mr, Morna, 
.the school contained 59 pupils, of whom. 27 belonged to the English^ and 32 to 
the Telugu department. It is under the management of a ^native master, on a 
aalary of 25 rupees per mensem, who teaches the English classes, and is assisted 
T)y two Telugu teachers, on salaries of 7 rupees, and Rs^ 8. 8. per Baeaseui, iai 
the Telugu departtnent. 

53L In the English department, Mr, Morris considers the progz^ss made to 
have been very aatis&ctory^ and pronounces the head master, DevacapuUi 
.Hungiah, to be an intelligent and efficient teacher. 

54. Of the Telugu department his report is not favourable, the instruction 
being given according to the usual natit^e £aahion, and consisting of little more 
than the recitation of passages of Telugu poems, the meaning of which is not 
taught. 

65. The application for a grant is in general terma. 

66. Mr. Morris recommends a grant of five rupees per mensem in augmenta- 
tion of the salary of the head master, and a sum of 20 or 30 rupees to enable the 
liead master to procure certain school-books, copy-books, slates, maps, a black 
boards &c.^ which are required. 

57. The grant recommended is considerably below the sum to vrhich the school 
is entitled with reference to the amount of the monthly subscriptions (^RsA7k 8. 
per mensem), and I think it is desirable that the committee should have the 
means of improving the condition of the Telugu department, and of reorganiziag 
the school generally. If I understand the inspector rightly, the clivision of the 
school into two departments, English and Telugu, is complete ; the instruction 
in the one being confined entirely to English, and in the other entirely to Telugu, 
This arrangement, I think, is objectionabla In every Anglo- vernacular school the 
study of the vemacuiar languages should be prosecuted in the higher classes as 
well as in the lower, and in schools of the class of that at fiamiapatam the ver- 
nacular instruction should comprise not only the study of the lan^ages, whiek 
should of course be taught gcammaticalfy, but of those elementary subjootB, such 
as arithmetic, jgeography, Scc^ which enter into the lower classes of an English 
school. 

58. I^beg therefore to recommend that I may be authorised to make to the 
imna^rs of this school such monthly giant, not exceeding Rs. 23. 8. per mensem, 
as nay he requisite to enable them to increase the salary of the head master, 
and to provide more efficiently for the vemacuiar instruction. 

59. In anticipation of the sanction of Government I have already supplied 
IMb School vfith books and maps to the value of Rs, 26. 1. 2.,- at half price, in 
accordance with the rules proposed in paras. 43, 44, and 45 of my letter of the 
10th Maj last. 

i86 (II.) — Sess. 2. a 4 Anglo^ 
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Madras. Anghh-Vemocular School at NeUare, supported by the Scotch Free Church 

Aiiision. 

60. This school was established several years ago» in what year is not stated 
in the papers before me, but I am aware that it was in existence so far back as 
1844. The average number of pupils during the year 1856*66 was 256, of 
whom 41 were girls. The boys* school is divided into four departments, 
English, Telugu, Hindustani, and Tamil ; and the girls' school into two, Telugu 
and Hindustani. 

61. Mr. Morris states that ''the school has been the means of imparting a 
sound and useful education to many of the inhabitants of Nellore/' and that 
he has ascertained by examination that the '* advancement of the pupils in know- 
ledge is as real and great ^' as he had previously been led to expect. '' The first 
class read English very well, and understand what they read ;'' they are far 
advanced in mathematics, and answered the inspector's questions in geography 
with alacrity and correctness. The other classes, Mr. Morris adds, are equally 
advanced for their age and position. ' 

62. The labours of the two resident missionaries are almost entirely devoted to^ 
the school. Iliey are assisted by a native teacher in the English department on a 
salary of 40 rupees per mensem, and eleven other teachers on salaries varying 
from 22 rupees to 3 rupees per mensem. The present monthly expenditure is 
140 rupees per mensem, which is met by the rent of two houses, the property of 
the mission, local subscriptions, and school fees. 

63. The managers apply for a grant of 113 rupees per mensem, with a view 
to the provision of additional teachers in the English and Telugu departments of 
the boys' school, and in the Telugu department of the girls' school, on salaries of 
40, 20, and 16 rupees respectively, and to augment the salaries of the other 
teachers. 

* 64. They also apply for a grant of 600 rupees for repairs of the school 
buildings. 

65. Mr. Morris recommends a grant of 31 rupees per mensem in augmenta- 
tion of the salaries of the teachers, and of 500 rupees for the repair of the school* 
jiouse. 

66. In this case also I am disposed to recommend a grant somewhat higher 
than that named by the inspector, who has been guided in his recommendation 
by a consideration of the small sum at present at the disposal of Government for 
disbursement in grants in aid. 

67. I would suggest that a grant of 70 rupees per mensem should be made 
towards the provision of additional leachers, and augmenting the salaries of those 
now employed, and one not exceeding 300 rupees towards the repair of the 
building, provided that an equal sum be raised by the mission for this purpose. 

Nellore Sanscrit Andra Patusala. 

68. This school was established about four years ago, by some of the leading 
members of the native community at Nellore. The average number of pupils 
in attendance is about 35. It is divided into three classes, in the highest of 
which, geography, English history, and arithmetic are taught in Telugu, from 
books published by the Madras Upayucta Grandah Karuna Subha, also Sanskrit, 
Telugu grammar, and Manu. Mr. Morris states, that they answered his ques- 
tions in geography and arithmetic pretty well, and that he was much pleased 
with their faaowledge of Indian history, which they seemed to have read with 
great attention. Ine second and third classes study arithmetic, Sanskrit, mid 
Telugu grammar, and ledrn to recite Telugu poems. 
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to the amount of 60 rupees per mensem, and have received donations to the M«dte» 
amount of 1,179 rupees, thev are desirous to add English to the course of 
instruction, and apply for a grant, the amount of which is not specified, to enable 
them to carry out this object. 

70. Mr. Morris recommends a grant of 8 rupees per mensem in augmentation 
of the salaries of the present teachers, and gives his opinion that the study of 
English, as a language, should be added to the present course of instruction, but 
adds that neither of the masters are at present competent to teach it. 

71. With reference to this application, and to the recommendation made on 
it by Mr. Morris, I have received an address from the managers of the Free 
Church Mission School, remonstrating in strong terms against the grant of 
€bvemment aid for the purpose of converting the school now under notice into 
an English, or rather an Anglo-Yernacular, one. Under these circumstances, I 
have thought it right to submit a copy of this address for the consideration of 
his Lordship in Council. It appears to me that there is much force in the argu- 
ments urged in it as to the probability of the mission school suffering from the 
introduction of English into the native school ; but I do not see that the Govern- 
ment can reject the application made by the managers of the latter on this 
ground, without exposing themselves to the charge of unduly favouring the 
one institution to the prejudice of the other. I beg, therefore, to recommend that 
a grant of 30 rupees per mensem be sanctioned for the native school, provided 
it be shown, to the satisfaction of the inspector, that the local funds amount to 
60 rupees per mensem, and that the arrangements made by them for reorganising 
the school are approved by him. 1 should mention that the writers of the 
address above adverted to have alluded to remarks made by Mr. Morris in a 
private note, which they were scarcely justified in quoting in a document 
mtended for official use. 

Nellore Distiict School. 

72. This school was established in 1 862, with the object of affording a suitable 
education to the children of the East Indian inhabitants of Nellore. At the date 
of Mr. Morris's last visit it contained 21 pupils. The average attendance pre- 
viously had been much lower, owing, it is stated, to the inefficiency of the master 
formerly employed. A new master has been lately appointed, who is reported 
by the inspector to be a tolerable teacher, and to take pains with the children. 
The instruction is all in English, and is altogether elementary* The school is 
supported by local subscriptions amounting to 35 rupees per mensem, and by the 
fees of the pupils. The Committee asic for a monthly grant equal to the sub- 
scriptions, and a small grant for the purchase of books, &c. 

78. The inspector recommends a grant of 30 rupees per mensem in augmenta- 
tion of the salaries of the master and mistress, and one of 20 rupees for the. 
purchase of books. 

74. I beff to recommend that a grant of Ra^ll. 8. per mensem be sanc- 
tioned for mis school, and a grant towards the purchase of books, according 
to the rules submitted in my letter of the 19th May. 

Free Church Mission School at Goodoor. 

75. This school was established by the Free Church Mission in 1865. It 
contains 104 pupils, and is conducted by a native master, on a salary of 26 rupees 
per mensem, wiUi the aid of a monitor, who teaches the Telugu department, on a 
nlary of 3 rupees. 

76. The inspector's report is as follows : " The first class consists of three 
scholars, two of whom were absent, and therefore I placed the only boy of that 
class who was present with the second dass, which was tolerably numerous. I 
heard tbe pupils read part of the Holy Scriptures, and of the English Instructor^ 
No. 3. They read clearly and distinctly, and seemed to understand the subjects 
they had learned in those books. They answered my questions on English 
grammar and on the geography of Europe in a very creditable manner, and 

1 86 (II.)— Sess. 2. S they 
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Kadfau tfiey have, besides the aboTe-mentioned studies, learned as far as oompound mxH^ 
' tiplication in arithmetic. 

** I examined the third and fourth classes in Englbh reading: and arithtnetie;. 
and the third class in the geography of Asia, of which they were, however, veacy 
ignorant. They knew less of that subject than of any other of their studies. 

"I afterwards heard the first Telugu class read*, and work sums, in the ver- 
nacular language, which they did very well. ' There is also an interesting and 
useful class, consisting of little girls, who learn to read and spell. 

" I am very much pleased with my visit to this school, which is, in almost 
every particular, what I should like my talook schools to be ; and I think that 
the establishment of branch schools, like this and the one at Calligherry, is one; 
of the most promising features in the system of the Free Church Mission." 

77. The managers apply for a grant of 15 rupees, per mensem, to enable them 
to augment the salary of the head master, and provide a more efficient teacher 
for the Telugu department. 

78. Mr. Morris recommends a grant, of 5 rupees per meuBem for the purpoMr 
of augmenting the head master's salary. 

79. I see no reason, however, why the full amount asked for should not be 
sanctioned, the local funds amounting to 35 rupees per mensem, and I accord^ 
ingly recommend a grant of 16 rupees. 

Free Church Mission School at CalUgherni. 

80. This school has been lately established, on a footing somewhat similar to 
that at Goodoor. The head master received 15 rupees per mensem, which has 
lately been raised to 20 rupees, and to meet this advance, the managers ask for 
a monthly grant of 5 rupeesi They also apply for a grant of 300 rupees for 
the erection of a school-house. 

81. The application for a grant of 5 rupees is supported by Mr. Morris, 
and he recommends that 200 rupees be sanctioned in aid of the erection of. tbtt 

school-house. 

* 

83. The application for a monthly grant to relieve the managers from a por- 
tion of the expenses already borne by them is opposed to one of the main prin- 
ciples of the grant in aid rules, viz., that public grants shall in no case be 
permitted to supersede private eflforts. I am unable, therefore, to support the 
application in its present shape. In addition to the head master, two Telugu 
teachers are employed in this school, on salaries of Ms. 3. 8. each, which, as the 
managers represent, is by no means adequate remuneration, supposing them to 
be at all competent for their duties. I would suggest, therefore, that the monthly 
grant applied* for be sanctioned, on the understanding that it shall be applied to 
augmenting the salaries of the Telugu teachers, or to providing others ndor^e 
competent. 

83. The grant asked for the building appeara to be intended ,to: cover the 
entire expense. I recommend that 150 rupees he sanctioned^ provided the 
managers shall contribute an equal sum. 

Boarding School for Boys and Girls, supported by the American Mission at 

Nellore. 

84. On behalf of thia school an application has been preferred for a grant of 
50 rupees per mensem in aid of the general expenses of the institution, which,^ 
until lately,, amounting to about 75 rupees per mensem, have been borne by the 
American Mission. Last year the usual remittances from AmBfica appear to 
have been discontinued, and the school has been since supported by local'' 
donations and subscriptions, but not, apparently, to the amount of its fcnrmer* 
income. No fees are exacted, and the managers are' unable to guatantee the' 
continuance of the subscriptions by which it is at present supported. 

86. Under th^se circumatances, although the school has bcten favourably 
reported on, I am precluded from recommending a Government gieant. 

Cfuddapah. 
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Ouddapah. 

86. No applications for grants in aid have been as yet received from this 
district. 

The Rev. JR. D. Johnston* s School at Nundial -- KumooL 

87. This school was opened on thelst December 1866, and now contains 20 
pupils, who are boarded by Mr. Johnston, >and educated at an average cost of 
two rupees each per mensem, or 40 rupees per mensem. The course of instruc- 
tion is entirely vernacular, comprising reading, writing, arithmetic, and geo- 
gzaphy ; grammar and history to be added to the course as suitable books can 
be procured. Two teachers are employed on monthly fees of 7 and 3 rupees 
respectively. 

88. Mr. Johnston states, in his application, that he established this school with 
the view of traraing up a number of youths for future employment as school- 
BMrters in the neighbouring villages, and he applies for a grant of 20 rupees per 
nrensem, to tenable him to admit a larger number of pupils. 

80. No fee is demanded ; but on the ground thaf the avowed object of the 
.school is the education of pupils as schoolmasters,* Mr. Monis recommends 
that the application should be complied with. 

90. I have felt some difficulty in determining whether this recommendation 
could be supported without violating the 4th of the grant in aid rules, which 
declares that, except in the case of normal schools for training teachers, grants 
vnll be restricted to those schools in which some fee, however small, is exacted 
from the scholars. There is nothing in the present condition of this school which 
would justify its being treated as a normal school. The pupils, indeed, are at 
present too young to be trained as teachers, nor is there any practising school 
in which their training could be carried on. But it appears to me that this 
school may be made the nucleus of an elementary vernacular training school, 
and that when the present pupils are a few years older, and their education is 
somewhat advanced, there will be no difficulty in attaching to the boarding 
school a day school for younger children, which may serve as a practising 
school for Mr. Johnston-s present pupils. It is, moreover, so desirable to 
encourage every effort having for its object the supply of intelligent village 
schoolmasters, that I think it would be unwise to reject Mr. Johnston's appli- 
eation. 

91. I beg, therefore, to recommend a grant of 20 rupees per mensem, to enable 

him 






• Note, — Extract from Mr. Morris's Report 

*^ The school consists of 20 bojs, who are boarded, clothed, and educated by Mr. Johnston. Ko 
'fees are demanded from tbem, but Mr. Johnston hopes that they will be sufficiently qualified, afler 
a few years' training, to act as teachers in the village schools. As the avowed object of this little 
school is the education of the pupils as schoolmasters, I have no hesitation in recommending that 
Ae moderate montUy sum which Mr. Johnston requires, in order that he may be enabled to carry 
out his purpose, shomd be afforded to him. 

<^The school is, however, stiU in an elementary condition, and it will, I think, be more than 
thrse years, the time upon which Mr. Johnston calculates, before any of the scholars will be 
qualified for employment as masters, as the eldest did not appear to be more than 10, or at the 
utmost, 12 yean old. 

^ The school is held in a neat and well-built house near Mr. Johnston's own, which is situated 
at some little distanee from the town of Nundial } and I visited it in his company during a tour 
which I lately made through my division. 

'* The instruction is conveyed entirely through the medium of Teloogoo, and but little is as yet 
-ta^dit betides >t]ie Holy Scriptures. The school is divided into two classes. The u^per class 
lead, and appear to understand, a passage in St Luke's Gospel. Thev also learn portions firom 
' Yemana, selected by Mr. JobnstOD, and the simple rules of arithme^c They have only just 
commenced the study of geography, firom which they had previously been debarred for want of 
•mafiB, and ihey^were oonseqnenljy unable to answer more than two or three plain and simple 
qMtions on thataulgeet 

"^^ The ■ccead class read and cipher. Some of them read clearly and distinctly from the Teloogoo 
Testament; and, akhengh tboy appeared to be shy at the presence of a stranger, seemed to be 
ibrawd and.intefligent.Soyv. 

'^The teaohun, (wiio Dtq»eetivefy feeeive-? and d rupees a month, appear perfectly qualified 
to teach the boys." 

186 (II.)— SeS8. 2. 8 2 
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^Bbdnv* tBey have, besides the aboye-mentioned studies, learned as far as oompouiid mxiU 
" tfplication in arithmetic. 

^* I examined the third and fourth classes in English reading; and arithtnetie;. 
and the third class in the geography of Asia, of which they were, however, veacy 
ignorant. They knew less of that subject than of any other of their studies. 

" I afterwards heard the first Teliigu class read, and work sums^ in the ver- 
nacular language, which they did very well. ' There is also an interesting and 
useful class, consisting of little girls, who learn to read and spell. 

** I am very much pleased with my visit to this school, which is, in almost 
every particular, what I should like my taloc^ schools to be ; and I think that 
the estabiishmtent of branch schools^ like this and the one at Calligherry, is one: 
of the most promising features in the system of the Free Church Mission." 

77. The managers apply for a grant of 16 rupees per mensem, to enable them 
to augment the salary of the head master, and provide a more efficient teacher 
for the Telugu department. 

78. Mr. Morris recommends a grant of 5 rupees per meuBem for the purpoM^ 
of augmenting the head master's salary. 

79. I see no reason, however, why the full amount asked' for should not be 
sanctioned, the local funds amounting to 35 rupees per mensem, and I accord^ 
ingly recommend a grant of 15 rupees. 

Free Church Mission School at CalUgherni, 

80. This school has been lately established, on a footing somewhat similar to 
that at Goodoor. The head master received 15 rupees per mensem, which has 
lately been raised to 20 rupees, and to meet this advance, the managers ask for 
a monthly grant of 5 rupeeSk They also apply for a grant of 300 rupees for 
the erection of a school-house. 

81. The application for a grant of 5 rupees is supported by Mr. Morris, 
and he reeommends that 200 rupees be sanctioned in aid of the erection of. the 
school-house. 

83. The application for a monthly grant to relieve the managers from a por- 
tion of the expenses already borne by tiiem is opposed to one of the main prin- 
ciples of the grant in aid rules, viz., that public grants shall in no case be 
permitted to supersede private efforts. I am unable, therefore, to support the 
application in its present shape. In addition to the head master, two Telugu 
teachers are employed in this school, on salaries of Ms. 3. 8. each, which, as the 
managers represent, is by no means adequate remuneration, supposing them to 
be at all competent for their dudes. I wouid suggest, therefore, tliat the monthly 
grant applied> for be sanctioned, on the understanding that it shall be applied to 
augmenting the salaries of the Telugu teachers, or to providing others mor^ 
competent. 

83. The grant asked for the building appeal^ to be intended .to. cover the 
entire expense. I recommend that 150 rupees he aanctioiied^ provided the 
managers shall contribute an equal sum. 

Boarding School for Boys and Girls^ supported by the American Mission at 

Netbyre. 

84. On behalf of this school an application has been preferred for a grant of 
50 rupees per mensem in aid of the general expenses of the institution, which,^ 
until lately^ amounting to about 75 rupees per mensem, have been borne by the 
American Mission. Last year the usual remittances from America appear to 
have been discontinued, and the school has been since supported by local' 
donations and subscriptions, but not, apparently, to the amount of its fcmner* 
income. No fees are exacted, and the managers are unable to guatantee the' 
continuance of the subscriptions by which it is at present supported. 

85. Under these circumstances, although the school has bcten favourably 
repoirted on, I am precluded from recommending a Government, grant. 

Cuddapah. 
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ChiSdapah. 

86. No applications for grants in aid have been as yet received from this 
district. 

The Rev. R. Z>. Johnston* s School at Nundial--KurnooL 

87. This school was opened on the Ist December 1866, and now contains 20 
pupils, who are boarded by Mr. Johnston, -and educated at an average cost of 
two rupees each per mensem, or 40 rupees per mensem. The course of instruc- 
tion is entirely vernacular, comprising reading, writing, arithmetic, and geo- 
graphy ; grammar and history to be added to the course as suitable books can 
be procured. Two teachers are employed on monthly fees of 7 and 3 rupees 
respectively. 

88. Mt. Johnston -states, in his application, that he established this school with 
the view of train ing up a number of youths for future employment as school- 
masters in the neighbouring villages, and he applies for a grant of 20 rupees per 
mfensem, to tenable him to .admit a larger number of pupils. 

89. No fee is demanded ; but on the ground thaf the avowed object of the 
school is the education of pupils as schoolmasters,* Mr. Morris recommends 
that the application should be complied with. 

©0. I have felt some difficulty in determining whether this recommendation 
could be supported without violating the 4th of the grant in aid rules, which 
declares that, except in the case of normal schools for training teachers, grants 
vnll be restricted to those schools in which some fee, however small, is exacted 
from the scholars. There is nothing in the present condition of this school which 
would justify its being treated as a normal school. The pupils, indeed, are at 
present too young to be trained as teachers, nor is there any practising school 
in which their training could be carried on. But it appears to me that this 
school may be made the nucleus of an elementary vernacular training school, 
and that when the present pupils are a few years older, and their education is 
somewhat advanced, there will be no difficulty in attaching to the boarding 
school a day school for younger children, which may serve as a practising 
school for Mr. Johnston-s present pupils. It is, moreover, so desirable to 
encourage every effort having for its object the supply of intelligent village 
schoolmasters, that I think it would be unwise to reject Mr. Johnston's appli- 
cation. 

91. I beg, therefore, to recommend a grant of 20 rupees per mensem, to enable 

him 






• I^ote. — Extract from Iffr. Morris's Report 

** The sobool conriite of 20 boys, who are boarded, clothed, and educated by Mr. Johnston. No 
iees are demanded from them, but Mr. Johnston hopes that they will be sufficiently qualified, after 
a few years' training* to act as teachers in the vilk^ schools. As the avowed object of this little 
school is the education of the pupils as schoolmasters, I have no hesitation in recommending that 
liie moderate monthly sum which Mr. Johnston requires, in order that he may be enabled to carry 
out his purpose, should be afforded to him. 

''The school is, howeyer, still in an elementary condition, and it wiU, I think, be more than 
thrte years, the time upon which Mr. Johnston calculates, before any of the scholars will be 
qualified for employment as masters, as the eldest did not appear to be more than 10, or at the 
utmost, 12 yearn old. 

^ The school is held in a neat and well-built house near Mr. Johnston's own, which is situated 
at 0ome little distance fcom the town of Nundial^ and I visited it in his company during a tour 
which I latdymade through my diyision. 

^' The instruction is conyeyed entirely through the medium of Teloogoo, and bnt little is as yet 
'tsaekt besides .the Holy Scriptures. The school is divided into two classes. The uj^per class 
leaa, and appear to understand, a passage in St Luke's Gospel. They also leam portions from 
Yemana, selected by Mr. Johnston, and the simple rules of arithme^c They have only just 
commenced the study of geography, from which they had previously been debarred for want of 
mafM, and iheyweie joonseipienoy onable to answer more than two or three plain and simple 
qoeslions on thatiHibjeet. 

^' The 'McchI ohss read and cipher. Some of them read clearly and distinc% from the Teloogoo 
Tettaanent:; and, akhongh they appeared to be shy at the presence of a stranger, seemed to be 
ihrvwd and.intelfigenl.&gw. 

^The teachBia, <wiko itaptetivefy 'yeeei«e7 and 8 rupees a month, appear perfectly qualified 
to teach the boys." 
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Madrtf. him to receive 10 additional boarders, on the distinct understanding that. every 

exertion shall be made to carry out the object in view, viz., the training of the 

pupils as teachers ; and that with this view, as soon as it may be feasible, a day 
school shall be established, the instruction of which shall be carried on by the 
boarders under Mr. Johnston's supervision. 

The Rev. P. Doyle s Schools, Bellary . 

92. His Lordship in Council is aware * that Mr. Doyle*s application was one 
of the first made after the promulgation of the grant in aid rules, and of the 
cause which prevented its being disposed of in my former reports. The schools 
to which it refers f have been lately inspected by Mr. Morris, who reports J 
favourably of them, and recommends the grants applied for, viz., 70 rupees 
per mensem in augmentation of the salaries of the teachers, and 300 rupees to 
provide school furniture and books. It was suggested in Mr. Doyle's original 
application that the schools under his charge would serve as preparatory schools for 
the Government provincial school ; but both Mr. Kershaw,§ who at my request 
inspected the schools in the first instance, and Mr. Morris, think that this is 
unlikely, the natives who attend them being of a different class from those who 
resort to the provincial school, while for other reasons it is improbable that the 
European or East Indian pupils would leave their present place of instruction. 
If this opinion be correct^ it is to be inferred that these schools supply a want 

which 

* See Aonoal Report on Pablic Instmction for 1865-50, para. 94. 
t An Engllfh school for boys and girls, and a remacolar Tamil school. 
X i^o/6.— Extract from Mr. Morris's report : — 

''The English school is intended for both bovs and girls. The number at present n|)on tha 
register consists of 81 girls and 72 boys; but- it is hoped that the attendance will continue to 
increase, as it has lately been doing. The greater number of the first' class are East Indians and 
Europeans. 

'* There are about 60 boys in the yernacular school, but they do not, as I am informed, attend 
with yerj great regularity* 

''The English school is divided into three classes, which are subdirided into smaller sections. 

'' The first class read the ' Third Book of Lessons/ prepared for the use of the Irish National 
Schools ; ' Pinnock's Catechism of Geography / and an abridgment of ' Murray's English 
Grammar/ compiled by the Rev. J. Davis. They learn the elementary rules of arithmetic, tha 
rules of three and interest ; and are exercised in writing letters upon the subjects which they 
have been taught. I heard them read a portion of the reading book which I have mentionea 
above, set them a few sums in arithmetic, and questioned them regarding the names and situation 
of countries and towns in Europe and Asia. Some of the pupils, and a few of the little girls in 
particular, answered my questions in a ready and intelligent manner. But the subject which they 
know best is English (irammar. They have learnt the rules of etymology and syntax by heart; 
and, although they generally answered me in the words of die book, they appeared to unaerstand 
what they had learnt by giving the appropriate answers to my questions. 

" The second class read the ' Seconcf Book of Lessons/ prepared for the use of the Irish National 
SchooLa. They have learnt the elementary rules of arithmetic, the beginning of '' Murrav's English 
Grammar,' writing, and the position of important places on the map of the world. Thev are not 
very far advanced ; but they have a tolerable acquaintance with the subjects which they have 
learnt 

" The third class read the first book in the series of reading lessons which I have already 
mentioned. 

*' In the vernacular school, the pupils learn Tamil. They are of various ages and attainments ; 
and, while some are only learning to spell, others are able fo read elementary hooks in their native 
language. 

''The scholars are entrusted to the charge of a European schoolmaster, with whom a native 
assistant is associated, a European schoolmistress, and a Tamil master, who attends to the 
vernacular school. The teachers are perfectly qualified to instruct the pupils who are placed 
under their care, and the European master and mistress appear to take a great interest m the 
discharge of their duties. 

" Fees of various rates are demanded from the pupils ; but they have not been received regularly. 
Mr. Doyle informs me, however, that he intends to exact a minimum fee of two annas ^r each 
child attending the Tamil vernacular school, and a minimum fee of four annas for those who 
attend the English classes.. 

" Mr. Doyle is desirous of obtaining a grant of 800 rupees for the provision of school furniture, 
and of books, maps, and other articles required for the use of the schools, and another grant of 
70 rupees a month for the purpose of procuring additional masters. He informs me that the local 
funds are about equal to the latter sum ; and that he is perfecdy willing to conform to the con- 
ditions specified in the notification regarding grants in aid. The schools are, I think, worthy of 
support ; and I hope that the Government will comply with Mr. Doyle's request'^ 

§ The head master of the provincial school at Bellary. 
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*whieh is not provided for by the provincial flchool^ and^ on this ground, I concur Madras, 
urith the inspector in considering them deserving of support. 

93. I accordingly recommend a grant of 46 rupees per mensem, which, as far 
as 1 can ascertain from the papers before me, is equal to about a moiety of the 
funds derived from local sources ; and a special grant of 100 rupees for school 
furniture, provided that an equal sum be contributed by Mr. Doyle ; also a grant 
for books, under the rules proposed in my letter of the 19th May last. 

AnghhVemacular School supported by the Roman Catholic Community at 

Mangalore — Canara. 

94. This school is supported by the subscriptions of the Roman Catholic com- 
munity of Mangalore^ who have raised a fund which is stated to amount to 
10,000 rupees for its support. 

When 1 visited Mangalore in November 1855 it was conducted by a native 
master, and although the course of instruction was quite elementary, it appeared 
to me to be, on the whole, well managed, and likely to prove an useful school. 
The subscribers, however, were anxious to obtain an European master, and to 
carry out other measures for placing the school upon a more efficient footing ; 
and I was about to recommend a grant to enable them to eflfect their objects, 
when differences arose between the bishop and some of the leading subscribers, 
which necessarily delayed the disposal of the application. These differences, it 
appears, have not been settled, nor up to this time have I been furnished with 
such information regarding the income of the school as is necessary to enable me 
to make a definite recommendation as to the amount of aid that should be granted. 
I had hoped before this to have been able to depute an inspector to obtain full 
information on these points, and to furnish me with a report on the present 
condition of the school ; but this has not been practicable, the arrangement pro- 

£osed by me for the appointment of a deputy inspector for the two districts of 
lalabar and Canara not having yet been sanctioned. Under these circumstances 
I must confine myself to recommending a conditional »rant, to be given on my 
obtaining satisfactory information regarding the monthly income. The fund from 
which the greater part of the present income is derived is stated to be 10,000 
rupees, and to yield an interest of eight per cent., or 80 rupees per mensem. 
The school fees are represented to amount to 49 rupees per mensem. Supposing 
it to be satisfactorily ascertained that the fund in question has been invested on 
good security, and that the interest is paid regularly, so that it may be fairly 
treated as an endowment, I would suggest that a grant of 104 rupees per men- 
sem should be sanctioned, to be applied to augmenting the salaries of the teachers 
now employed, and providing additional teachers. 

95. In the extract from the Minutes of Consultation, under date the 23d 
August last,' his Lordship in Council observed, with reference to this application 
and to the distribution of the grant in aid fund generally, that/^ it would be well to 
avoid the allotment of an unduly large share to any particular locality ; and that 
in the case of Mangalore, where a grant to one school of 744 rupees has already 
been sanctioned, the application for a second grant of 1,200 rupees for another 
institution must be carefully considered and reported on." I would submit, how- 
ever, that the grant now recommended will not involve the allotment of an 
unduly large share of the educational funds to the town of Mangalore. It is . 
an important and populous town ; the capital of one of the largest and most 
thriving districts in the Presidency, yielding an annual revenue of 27,00,000 
rupees and upwards. The exertions, moreover, which have been made by 
the Roman Catholic community of Mangalore, a community remarkable for 
their energy and intelligence, to provide a suitable education for their children^ 
in raising the fund to which I have already adverted, will, I have no doubt,. 
be considered to render them deserving all the aid the Government can give. 

A. Chintia Pillay^s School^^North Arcot. 

96. Among the applications entered in the list appended to para. 44 of my 
last report was one from one A. Chinna Pillay, master of a village school in the 
N^orth Arcot district. This application, as well as one preferred on behalf of 
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eertain FjaLsdiools Ht Karoor, in the Cotmbatore difltriot, will be treated uadar 
a separate arrangement, for the improvement of the village schoolg — a eubjeot 
jon which I am about to address Government in. a separate communication. 

Angh^yernacular School at Sydapett — -Ckingleput. 

97. This school, i^hich was opened last year, is supported by the tahsildar 
of the talook, and other native officials. The application is for a grant of 
35 rupees per mensem; the income derived from subscriptions and school fees 
being estimated at 43 rupees per mensem. 

98. It is divided into three departments — English^ Tamil, and Telugu ; but 
from the last report I have received on it from Mr. Thompson (his first report did 
not appear to me sufficiently complete to enable me to base any specific recom- 
mendation on it),. I learn.that the vernacular departments have been temporarily 
closed, and the head master, under wiiom it commenced, has left it for a situation 
in a Government office. It must, therefore, be entirely re-organised. 

99. I beg to recommend that a grant of Rs. 21. 8. per mensem be sanctioned, 
to be given on my being satisfied of the competency of the teachers engaged. 
I should mention that the tahsildar of the talook, C. Runga Charloo, a passed 
proficient of the late high school, and one of the members of the school com- 
mittee, has all along evinced a great interest in the school, constantly visiting it, 
and taking part in the instruction when present at Sydapett. 

Hindu Assembly's Anglo-Vemacular School at Chingleput 

100. This school was established on the 17th August 1856, and consists of 
three departments — English, Tamil, and Telugu. Mr. Thompson, who has 
inspected it, states that these three departments are, ,in point of fact, distinct 
schools, under the superintendence of the same committee. Mr. Thompson's 
report on the English department is, on the whole, favourable ; the progress of 
the boys in Englisli, and their knowledge of the elementary histories they had 
read, very creditable. The Tamil and Telugu departments are described by 
Mr. Thompson as being no better than common Pyal schools ; the only difference 
that he could perceive being that the boys in this school read translations of the 
petitions addressed to Parliament by the Madras Native Association. The 
English school contained 79 boys at the date of Mr. Thompson's visit, the Tamil 
52, and ^Jie Telugu school 61. The application is for a grant of 60 rupees per 
mensem, and a special grant of 36 rupees for the purchase of school furniture, 
books, maps, &c., the committee engc^ing to subscribe equal sums in each 
c^e. 

101. I recommend a grant of 30 rupees per mensem, on condition that the 
committee shall contribute the sum named in their application, and that com- 
petent teachers be provided in each department. It appears, from Mr. Thomp- 
son's report, that the head master of the English department, whose qualifications 
are favourably reported on, has left the school since it was inspected. I also 
recommend a grant of 25 rupees for the purchase of school furniture. The grant 
of books and maps will be made on the usual conditions. 

102. The Scotch Free Church Mission has recently applied for aid to schools 
supported by them at Chingleput, Wallajahbad^ and Conjeveram ; but as these 
applications are included in one general application, embracing their central 
institution and other schools at Madras, I will reserve my notice of them for the 
couclusion of this report. 

Female School belonging to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 

at Cudddhrre — South Arcoi. 

103« In para. 13 of my letter of the lOtli Julv last. Instated that I had addressed 
the Gommittee of the Cfospel Society, with the view of ascertaining whether 
arrangements could not be made for placing the j^irls' tschool, supported by the 

dety 
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society^ at Cudddore^onaniore efficient footing.. Some of the arrangements of 
the present girls' school were considered by< the Rev*. Mr. Richards, the inspector 
of the division, to be objectionable ; and he had suggested that it should be 
removed from Old Town, where it is at present located, and placed within the. 
reach of the civil station in New Town, with the view of enabliog the Europeaa 
ladies there resident to e?cercise some supervision over it, and mat an efficient, 
female superintendent should b& appointed to. it^ 

104. In communicating these recommendations to the Committee of the 
Gospel Society, I took the liberty of suggesting that the funds expended' by them 
on education at Cuddalore would be more advantageously applied if they were 
entirely devoted to the establishment of an ^cient female school. In reply,, 
they have informed me, that though they highly appreciate Mr. Richards- sug- 
gestion with reference to fhe establishment of a girls' school in the new town of 
Cuddalore, they cannot discover any prdctical method of accomplishing this 
obj^ect in connexion with the mission. 

Theological Seminaries at Vediarpuram and Sawj/erpuram — Tanjore^ Madura ^ 

Tinnemlly. 

105. Among the applications made previous to the submission of my last 
report, respecting which I was unable to submit any specific recommendations,. 
Tvere two preferjred by the Committee of the Gospel Society, on behalf of the. 
seminaries supported by tliem at Vediarpuram, in Tanjpre, and Sawyerpuram,. 
in TinneveIIy« These seminar^ are otherwise designated as theological institu-* 
tions, and were established for the purpose of training catechists and school- 
masters for the service of the mission. The amount of secular instruction, how- 
ever, which is imparted in them is quite as great as in most other* mission 
schools ; and* as the students are under no restriction to enter' upon missionary 
dtit}'^ it seems to me that they may fairly be treated as training institutions, and* 
that, provided certain conditions which I am about to mention be fulfilled, they 
may be advantlageously aided by Government grants. 

106. Thie Vediarpuram seminary was established in 1854. It is* supported 
by the two Societies for the Propagation of. the Gospel and the Promotion of 
Cfhristian Knowledge, at a monthly cost of 300 rupees, not including the salary 
of the missionary in charge. Of this sum, however, 70 rupees, it appears, is 
derived from Government, being part of the monthly grant of 860 rupees 
originally made to Schwartz, and which has been continued to the Gospel Society. 
The course of secular instruction includes the English and Tamil languages, 
arithmetic, geography, history, geometry, and logic. According to the last 
returns, 55 students were under instruction. The students are all boarded, and 
12' of them' are supported by- certain scholarships, designated as Moncfcton 
8<!;holarships, in the gift of the Gk>spel Society. 

107. The main feature of the institution is the attention; which, is paid, in it to 
the study of the Tamil classics. The principal (the Rev. H. Bower) is an 
accomplished Tamil scholar, and this part of tbe. instruction; is most thoroughly 
and efficiently carried out. 

108- Of the English department, Mr. Rfchards* report was, on. the whole, 
favourable. " Both the first and second classes," he states, " were very fairly 
acquainted with the first book of Euclid. They had been taught the principles 
of geometry, and were able to work out the propositions which I lequired. I 
observed, however, that they had not been sufficiently taught to apprehend the 
practical applications of the subject. In arithmetic they showed, as usual, an 
accurate acquaintance with the ordinary operations, and were, on the whole, well 
up. in the principles. The first class had gone as far as vulgar fractions. In 
geography they did" not acquit themselves as creditably as, considering their 
ages, they ought. They did not understand the nature of latitude and longitude ; 
in fact, I could scarcely avoid the conclusion that this subject had been somewhat 
neglected. Tn English the only reading book is the Bible. This they read well, 
ana very intelligently. I found them also well able to parse, and acquainted 
with the structure of the English language.. 
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Miiiiis. *< The Tamil department/' Mr. Richards adds, ^' is saperintended and directed 

by the principal himself, with the assistance of moonshees. The English de* 
partment is left more under the control of two masters, whom I examined, and 
am able to pronounce efficient. The first master, Mr. A. T. Scott, was for three 
years and a half pupil of the Madras Diocesan Training Institution, under the 
Rev. J. C. Irion. The second master, Mr* T. Canterviscber, was originally a 
pupil of this institution. I am decidedly of opinion that their attainments are 
such as to entitle them to an augmentation of their present salaries/' 

109. The application was for a grant of 100 rupees per mensem, to be appro- 
priated to augmenting the salaries of the two English teachers, to providing a 
Sanscrit teacher, and an additional Tamil teacher^ books and furniture. 

110. Mr. Richards recommended a grant of 40 rupees, of which 30 rupees 
were to be applied to augmenting the salaries of the two English teachers, and 
10 rupees to the payment of a Sanscrit teacher. He suggested that in the case 
of the two English- teachers, the prospect should be held out to them of a farther 
augmentation of salary, on their passing a satisfactory examination in certain 
subjects to which he had directed their attention. 

111. The Sawyerpooram seminary was also established in 1844, with the same 
object as that at Vediarpuram. Like it, it is supported partly by the Qospel 
Society, and partly by the Society for the Promotion of Cfhristian Knowledge. 
Its monthly expenditure, exclusive of the salary of the principal, is about 270 
rupees per mensem. It has not hitherto received any aid from Government. 
It is perhaps more essentially a training institution than that at Vediarpuram, 
the senior pupils being instructed in the art of teaching, by giving lessons to the 
junior department, under the principars supervision. 

112. Mr. Richards' report on the condition of the institution is as follows : 

^'The institution, at the time of my visit, contained 63 pupils, 56 of whom 
were boarders on the establishment, and the remainder day pupils from the 
neighbouring villages. They were classified as follows : 

Average Age, 
1st Division . . . 
2d ditto ... 

3d ditto - - • - 



18 - 


- 


- 


- 18 


16 - 


- 


- 


- 16 


Afl8 - 
B1i2 - 


. 


- 


- 13 


- 


- 


- 11 



63 

^^ The course of secular instruction pursued in the firet division comprised the 
following subjects, viz., arithmetic, as far as vulgar fractions ; algebra, as far as 
the greatest common measure ; Euclid, the first book ; geography ; Indian 
history ; and, in the vernacular department, the Kural, the Nunnool, and the 
Karigei were read and studied. A series of English reading books is also in use, 
containing selections of prose and poetry, which the pupils are taught carefully 
to analyse and paraphrase. Theyare also constantly practised in composition, so that 
the system is one which is calculated to give them a command of the English 
language. I was particularly satisfied with their examination in arithmetic ; they 
were acquainted not only with the best methods, but with the principles. They 
had right notions of the nature of proportion, as well as of the nature of fractions ; 
they were making satisfactory progress both in algebra and geometry. They 
had not gone far in either of the latter subjects, not having completed the first 
book of Euclid, but I was satisfied of the soundness of their acquirements. In 
Tamil they had read 30 chapters of the Kural, the first part of the Nunnool, and 
a considerable portion of the Karigei, and showed some ability to analyse words 
and sentences. They are also habitually practised in Tamil composition. 

^* The course of study is uniform throughout the institution, the same subjects, 
at different stages, being read in the different divisions. 

^^ In the second division, geometry has been commenced, but not algebra. 

*^ They have gone as far as vulgar fractions in arithmetic, but have not mastered 
the principles^ as in the first. The same Tamil subjects are read, so that the 
translation from the second to the first division is gradual, and such as to ensure 
a tolerably equal proficiency both in the English and vernacular. In the third 
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divisioiiy both English and Tamil grammar are carefully studied. Mr* Pope's l^adras. 

catechism of the latter being required to be mastered in the lower form (B). 

'*The boys in the lowest form are just acquainted with the simple rules of 
arithmetic. 

" The principal has introduced the system of model lessons, and the senior 
boys are taught to practise the junior classes in them under his direction and 
superintendence. He is also in the habit of lecturing on useful subjects." 

113. The principal desires to increase the number of students, and to make a 
division of the school into a higher and lower department; the boys in the latter 
to be instructed in the more elementary branches of knowledge, under tl^ care 
of a master, assisted by native teachers. The higher division he proposes to 
make a training school for masters, "retaining it under his own care> with the 
assistance of an European teacher of experience.'* 

114. To enable him to carry out the above arrangement, he applied for a 
grant towards the appointment of a trained master, and for the provision of books, 
maps, &c. 

115. The application was supported by Mr. Richards, who recommended that 
if the Gospel Propagation Society were prepared to procure a trained master 
from England, to assist the principal in the normal department, the Government 
should make a liberal grant towards his support. He also recommended the 
establishment of the Government scholarships, four of 5 rupees, and six of 
Rs. 3. 8. per mensem, involving an aggregate cost of 41 rupees per mensem, 
and a grant of books, maps, and other school apparatus. 

116. With reference to the proposed grant in aid of the salary of a training 
teacher, Mr. Richards suggested that a distinct pledge should be exacted from 
the Society, that no encouragement should be given to a master to whose 
salary the Government might be disposed to contribute, to aspire to the minis- 
lerial office. 

117. On receiving the foregoing report, which reached me shortly after the 
receipt of that relating to the Vediarpuram Seminary, it appeared to me that the 
plan proposed for improving the efficiencv of the institution at Sawyerpuram 
might with advantage be applied to both institutions. I accordingly addressed 
the committee on the subject, requesting them to inform me of their views on 
the proposal, and whether they would be willing to give the pledge suggested by 
Mr. Richards. I at the same time stated my opinion that a similar pledge would 
be necessary in the case of students supported by Government scholarships for 
the purpose of being trained as schoolmasters. 

118. The committee's reply, which did not reach me until after my report of 
the loth July last had been laid before Government, appears to have been based 
on a misapprehension of the nature of the suggestions made by Mr. Richards 
and myself. They seem to have considered that it was our intention that the 
pledge referred to should be exacted from the master and students. 

119. They accordingly declined to furnish the pledges proposed, on the fol- 
lowing grounds : 

1st. That ^ without violation of the principles which require them to facilitate 
and not to put a barrier in the way of men desiring to devote themselves to the 
ministry, they could not require of any master or scholar that they should not 
aqpire to the sacred office." 

And 2d. That the proposed pledges were opposed to the rule laid down in the 
68d section of the Honourable Court's Despatch of the 19th July 1854, that 
*^ the system of grants in aid will be based on an entire abstinence from inter- 
ference with religious instruction conveyed in the schools assisted." 

120. The first of these two objections, as I have already remarked, is based on 
a misconception of the nature of Mr. Richards' proposal. It was not intended 
that any pledge should be exacted from the master who might be appointed with 
the aid of Government, not to aspire to the ministerial office, but merely that the 
committee should pledge themselves not to hold out inducements to him to do so. 
The reasons which induced Mr. Richards to make the suggeption are more fully 
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MaditM. stated ia tlie subjoined extract,* from a letter which I received from him on the 
~' — - subject, alter communicating to him the objections raised by the committee. 

121. On 

* Note. — Extract from a letter from the Rev. J. RichardB, m. a., to the Director of PiiUic 
Instruction ; — 

'' During my Tisit to Tinnevell3r I was made aware of the existence of a system which had pre- 
Tailed to a great exteot throujgbout the missions^ the tendency of which appeared to me to be bieUy 
prejudicial to the interests ofeducation, viz., the system of promoting schoolmasters t« the grade of 
catechists, that is to say, wheneyer a schoolmaster showed indications of superior ability or zeal, it 
appearato hare been the usual practice to raLse him, not to a higher grade in the department in 
which bis capabiUtie^ had been developed, but to an office in aootner department, which being aft 
office of higher consideration and emolument, naturally became the sreat object of ambition. It - 
might, no doubt, have been urged, that the catechist's office being of higher importance than that of 
the schoolmaster, it was expedient to draft into the former all the intelligence and intellectual 
capacity that were found to be available ; nevertheless such a practice could hardly fail to operate 
unfavourably to the improvement of the schools. The schoolmaster had no incentive to aim at 
efficiency in bis calling beyond what was likely to give him a claim to a higher. Moreover, I hope ' 
I may be permitted to give my opinion, that under the operation of this system (supposing it U^: 
have been general) an individual may often have been promoted to the rank of catecbist, whose 
qualifications, after all, better fitted him for usefulness as a schoolmaster. I should not have y«n- 
tured to express my sentiments so explicitly on this subject, but that, as fiir as the Church MissLonsrr 
Society is concerned (to whose schools my remarks more immediately apply), I am able to speak 
of this system as passed or passing away. I was informed by the reverend missionaries, that its 
disadvantages had been for some timedetected by themselves, and that it was in the course of bring 
dianeed. 

*' If, then, it be detrimental to the interests of education that the native schoolmaster sboold 
come to look upon his position merely as a step to the catechist's office, it must be equally »Op I 
think, for the ifnglish scnoolmaster to regard his in the light of a step to the ministerial office, and 
the inducements to it are strong. I feel some hesitation in discussing this subject, lest I should 
seem to go beyond my province ; but I may, I think, venture to point out, that the demand for 
European missionary dergyraen is great, die facilities for entering tne ministerial office are greflter 
in this country than in England, and there are the examples, by no means unfiwquent, of persons 
who have come out in subordinate positions (and the position of a schoolmaster in connexion with 
a missionary society will of necessity be so regarded) being promoted into the ranks of the clergj. 
I think it, then, not improbable or unnatural, that a young man, coming out to this country as a 
schoolmaster, even though he may not have been influenced by such considerations in coming, 
when here, and seeing bow the case stands, should be led to aspire to a position of greater honour 
and emolument whi(£ he finds to be witibin his reaob. It must be admitted diat there is a poMi* 
bility of sucb considerations operating apart from othens of a higher kind, and I am at a loss to aee 
how any precautions which it may be found expedient to take against their operating to the prejudice 
of what tne committee admit to be an ^all-important branch ofmissionary labour,' can be madet>at 
as tending to coerce * the consciences and wills' of any. Much less am I able to understand how 
the Qi>vemment, in seeking a guarantee that the schoolmasterB towards whose maintenance tbey 
contribute shall not be encouraged to quit the field of duty for which they were engaged, can be 
said to interfere with the principle of religious neutrality laid down by the Court of Directors in 
their Despatch. 

** 1 may be permitted to observe, that the course which I have now recommended to Ae Govern* ' 
ment I should, if I had still had the honour of being a member of the committee of the Gospel 
Society, have certainly taken the liberty to recommend to them, as being, in my opinion, caloub^d 
to promote their special objects. It seems to be highly desirable that there should be a line of 
demarcation (pot necessarily impassable) between the scholastic and the purely ecclesiastical depart- 
ments ; that those who are engaged simply as schoolmasters (it being supposed that they are 
selected for their peculiar qnalineations for such office) should be given distinctly to understand 
that this is to be their sphere of duty, and that all the incentives whicn can be brought to bear upon 
them from without should be applied with a view to their highest possible efficiency in mat 
spliere. 

'' But there is another point which I must not omit to notice. A young man is brought out to 
this country in the capacity of a training master of native youths; before he can be thoroughly 
efficient as such, he must become master of the vernacular language ; this is generally the won& of 
years, and general experience shows, I apprehend, that it, superadded to his professional work, is 
as much as any ordinary man can well accomplish ; but if, in addition to this, he be induced to 
ppursue an entirely dtfierent line of study, with a view to another profession, I think we have a 
right to assume that it will be to the prejudice of his efficiency in the work for which be was en- : 
gaged. Moreover, supposing his hopes are realised, there is just the possibility of bi^ quitting a 
sphere of dut^ for whicn he is fitted, for one which he is not, or not eo well ; but not to insist 
upon this point, with which it may be said we have no concern ; supposing they are not realiiait 
er not so Boon as he may have been led to expect, the disappointment is likely to become Ave* 
judicial to his usefulness ; he will become restless and dissatisfied, and thus his efficiency will be 
impaired. I may be permitted to observe, that this is by no means an imaginary case ; I could 
point the attention of the committee to instances among their own enuploy^s which have come 
under my observation. I think, then, the Government, when giving its aid to the society in 
carrying out their plans of education, is justified in seeking some guarantee that the distart>ing 
influences to which I have alluded shall, as far as practicable, not be permitted to operate; and* 
with all deference to the committee, I submit that such a precautionary measure is not opposed 
to the spirit of the Honourable Courtis Despatch, nor do I see how it is opposed to the principles 
of the Gospel Society. In fact, the committee,' if I mistake not, have memselves adopted lStn 
very course which I recommend. I might remind them of schoolmasters in their employ to whom 

(if 
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' lai. On the aecoad ground of objecfion taken by the committee, and based Madra*. 

<m the 634 para, of the Honourable Court's Despatch, it seems hardly necessary 
loireoaark,. lor in neither case do the pledges proposed involve any violittiou of 
the principles of religious neutrality laid down in that document. In ^either 
case do they amount to anymore than a guarantee that the persons towards 
whose maintenance the Government may contribute for a special purpose, shall 
not be encouraged to do anything which might have the effect of alienating 
tiierr services from the object for which they were engaged. 

122. But although I am unable to admit the validity qf the objections raised 
^y the con:]imittee of the Gospel Society against the enforcement of sacb pledgee 
t^ those above adverted to^ it appears to me that the object may be obtained by 
pther means. It will be sufficient, I conceive, to stipulate, in the case of the 
tndning master^ that the society should refund the whole of the grant made by 
Government in the event of his resigning his situation within a fixed period, 
jonless compelkd to do so by certified ill health ; while it may be made a con- 
dition of any scholarships that may be eventually established by Government, 
in connejuon with this or other training institutions, that the scholars shall 
jserve as scboolmastera for a 6xed perioiJ, or, failing to do so, shall refund the 
funount of their scholarships. 

123.. In the event of the above conditions being approved of and assentedto 
by the committee, I beg to recommend that a grant of 150 rupees per mensem 
be made to the Society towards the salary of a trained master, on the under- 
standing that the Society shall contribute 30 rupees per mensem for this purpose, 
and shall raise the expenditure of the seminary to 300 rupees per mensem. I 
do not think it necessary, at present, to recommend any grant for additional 
fceholarships, as it appears, from the principal's application, that the sum ex- 
pended by the Society under this head was about to be reduced, and from what 
mt^ Richards says of the financial condition of the Society, it seems improbable 

that 

t 

{if my information is correct) an intimation has been given that thej are to consider their ztatui 
to be that of schoolmasters, and that they are not to form expectations of any other; I might 
nmind them of others who, on this yery ground, have quitted tueir service. It may perhaps b^ 
urged, that the persons to whom I allude have been judged unfit for the ministerial o£Sce, and 
that there may sometimes be found among persons whose original calling is that of a schoolmaster, 
who are well qualified for a higher calling. I submit, in reply, that the same may be predicated 
ef any other profession ; moreover, we ought to assume that the person to be selected as a training 
iDister for Sawyerporam will be peculiarly fitted for his woric, in which case it seems to me to b€ 
sound policy to guard against his usefulness in an important sphere of duty being disturbed by 
Tisions of a profession for which his fitness is, at least, problematical. I will only add that my 
recommendation was made with the full cognizance of the principal of the Sawyerpuram insti* 
tntioo, whose opinions^ I believe I may state, entirely concur with my own on the subject; and I 
would venture to refer the committee to that gentleman in corroboration. 

' ^ The observations hitherto made apply mainly to the suggestion made by myself; you, I 
observe, are of opinion that a pledge similar to that which I have suggested should be required 
of the committee in the case of the master, should be required also in the case of the scholarships 
recommended by me. As you have invited the remarks of the committee on this point, you will 
perfaftps aliow me to communicate what occurs to my mind. 

^ Toe arguments which I have used, whether valid or not, will not, I think, apply with CQual 
force to the one case as to the other, nor do I think the same objections are to be ureed. The 
scholars are not likely, while in this state of pupilage, to have their minds so directed to the studies 
leqnired to the ministerial function as to interfere with their secular duties ; the object of insj>ectio]i 
jp to guard against this. Moreover, their minds being only partially devduped, it will he difficult 
to determine for what duties they will be fitted. Many probably will be found unfit for employ- 
ment either by the society or by the Government; there may be cases of scholars who shall be 
judged better qualified for the office of a Christian minister than for that of a schoolmaster; 
such cases are not likely to be frequent ; but when they occur, I do not think the Government 
will either have cause for regret, or be compromised thereby. On the whole, therefore, it seems 
to roe, not knowing the reasons which have led you to the opinion you have expressed, to be un- 
necessary, and therefore undesirable, to hamper the Society on this point. I should think it 
jnifficient to stipulate that the scholars shall be at full liberty to enter the service of Gt)vemment if 
ihej see fit. 

• ^ I think it right, however, to express my opinion that your suggestion has no more tendency 
'^^ interfere with the principle of religious neutrality laid down m the Court's Despatch than 
f n !*'*»- 

^ It rimpl J amounts to this, I apprehend ; that you think some security necessary, that nO 
extraneous influences shall be employed to divert the minds of the scholars from that calling 
ton which the Gk)vemment is giving its aid to train them ; and I confess my inability to discover 
^hat bearing this has either on the religious doctrine taught in the institution^ or on the religious 
ttapressions that may be produced on the minds of the boys.'' 
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Madrag, that they would be able to contribute the proportion which, under the rule I 
"~" have proposed, would be necessary to entitle them to any further monthly 

grant for the institution. A grant for books, maps, &c.^ may be made on the 
usual terms. 

124. I have stated my opinion that the efficiency of the seminary at Vediar- 
puram also might be best promoted by a grant for the appointment of a trained 
master, no provision being at present made in the latter seminary for instructing 
the students in the art of teaching. In lien, therefore, of the grants proposed 
by Mr. Richards in augmentation of the salaries of the present teachers, I would 
recommend a grant of 90 rupees per mensem, on condition that the Society 
shall contribute an equal sum towards the salary of a trained master. The 
present monthly expenditure I have estimated at 300 rupees, of which 70 is 

Present expenditure from local Rs. ^f""^^ ^^"^ Government Of the additional charge, therefore, 

sources • - - -280 ^f ^^O rupees, the lowest sum that will be adequate to secure 

Ditto from Government • 70 the services of an efficient training master, 90 rupees is as 

Proposed additional grant from much as the Government can give, in addition to their pre- 

Sum^'SS^tomakeupthe ^^ sent contribution, without exceeding the proportion of one- 

local funds to two-thirds of third of the entire expenditute of the school. Here, as at 

the entire expenditure * • 90 Sawyerpooram, I would suggest a grant for the purchase of 

books, maps, &c., on the terms specified in my letter of the 1 9th 
Mav last. 



480 



AnglO'Vemacular School at ShcaUy. 

125. At Sheally, in the Tanjore district, an elementary Anglo-vernacular 
school was established by the Rev. Mr. Johnston, a missionary of the Gospel 
Society, towards the latter end of 1855. In December of that year it was 
inspected by Mr. Richards, who considered that as much progress had been 
made as could be expected. The situation of the school, however, the school* 
room being a chuttrum in the centre of the bazar, was considered by Mr. Richards 
to be very objectionable, and on his recommendation I addressed the committee 
of the Gospel Society, and inquired whether they were prepared to take mea- 
sures for placing the school upon a more efficient footing, by providing a suitable 
building and an assistant teacher. I, at the same time, intimated that if the 
Society were billing to improve the school by supplying the two wants in 
question, I should be prepared to recommend to Government that a moiety of 
the cost of both measures should be defrayed by Government, and that the 
salary of the present master (5 rupees per mensem) should be doubled its pre- 
sent amount. 

126. The committee of the Society, in reply, informed me that they were 
prepared to adopt both the measures recommended by Mr. Richards^ and that 
they would intimate the same to the missionary in charge, in order that the 
necessary steps might be taken for the purpose. 

127. I find, however, from a letter lately received from Mr. Richards, that 
nothing has as ^et been done in the matter, and I must therefore confine myself 
to a conditional recommendation, viz., that a grant not exceeding 20 rupees 
per mensem, for the current expenses of the school, be sanctioned, provided 
that double that sum be contributed from local sources, and a building grants 
not exceeding 200 rupees, provided that an equal sum be raised by the Society 
for this purpose. 

Anglo-Vernacular Schools supported by the WesUyan Missionary Society at 

Manargoody and Negapatam. 

128. In connexion with the Tanjore district, two applications have lately 
been received from the Wesleyan Mission, for aid to schools supported by them 
at Manargoody and Negapatam. The first of these applications was elicited by 
a requisition made by me to the Wesleyan Mission for information regarding^ 
their school at Manargoody, Mr. Richards having recommended the establish-* 
ment of a talook school at that station. '^Che course of secular instruction in 
the Wesleyan school includes English, reading, writing, grammar, geography^ 
and history. The vernacular language is not taught at present, but the managers 

propose 
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propose to introduce it, and this is one of the objects with which they apply Miiftfat. 

lor a grant. The expend! turci which is proyided for partly by a grant from the •**** 

Society, and partly by the school fees^ at present amounts to 110 rupees per 
mensem, and the managers engage to raise it to 120 rupees, provided that the 
Government will give them a grant of 65 rupees per mensem, to enable them 
to engage an additional English teacher and a Tamil moonshee. In this case, 
as in that of the Sheally school, I must confine myself to a conditional recom- 
mendation, to the effect that a grant of such sum as may be required, not 
exceeding 60 rupees, be sanctioned, provided it be shown that double that sum 
is expended by the Society, and is judiciously applied. In regard to the school 
supported by this Mission at Negapatam, I must defer making any recom- 
inendation until I receive Mr. Richards* report, a grant having already been 
sanctioned for a school of the same grade at Negapatam, and to an amount 
equal to the highest sum which would have been allotted, if this town had been 
selected as the site of a Government talook school. His Lordship in Council 
will observe, that in the instances* in which I have rea»mmended grants to two • Masulipatam, 
or more schools at the same station, the aggregate amount of public money Ndlore, 
which it is proposed to expend is not more than is justified by the importance Maogalore. 
of those places, and the educational wants of their communities as compared 
with those of other towns. It seems questionable whether the sum already 
sanctioned for Mr. Regel's school is not as much as can properly be assigned to ^^ rop««» f^^ 
Negapatam, with reference to the claims of other places. The schools on the ™^'"®"* 
Pulney HiUs, referred to in para. 44 of my last report, have not yet been 
reported on by Mr. Richards. They will probably be visited by him in the 
course of his present tour. ' 

Saraswathe Patasala at Tuticorin. 

129. This school was opened in 1852, and was last year inspected by Mr. 
Richards, in the course of his tour through the district of Tinnevelly. The 
number of pupils under instruction was about 100, a considerable proportion of 
whom were learning English, ^' hut there was little or no system pursued, the 
books used were of a very inferior kind," and " the masters," Mr. Richards states, 
" were but ill qualified to instruct in English." The vernacular instruction was 
not more satisfactory ; tmre were both Tamil and Telugu classes, but there was 
no attempt to teach them the grammar of either language. 

130. The school is supported partly by subscriptions and partly by school fees, 
the subscriptions amounting to 35 rupees per mensem. The building in which 
it is held is described by Mr. Richards as being in a very dilapidated state, and 
insufi[icient in size for the number under instruction. 

131. The managers apply for a grant of 35 rupees per mensem to enable them 
to increase the salaries of their teachers, and of 500 rupees in aid of the erection 
of a schoolhouse. 

132. Mr. Richards recommended thata grant should be given for a building in 
proportion to the amount raised from local sources, and a monthly grant suffi- 
cient to raise the income of the school to that of a talook school of the 1st class, 
as also a grant for books, maps, &c. 

133. In accordance with Mr. Richards* recommendation^ I called upon the 
managers for further information as to the amount available for a building, as 
well as regarding the salaries at present assigned to their teachers, and those 
proposed to be given in the event of a monthly grant being made by Govern- 
ment, and other particulars which had not been given either in the application 
or in the inspector's report. 

134. This reference is still unanswered, but as Mr. Richards will visit Tin- 
nevelly very shortly, and will have an opportunity of making arrangements for 
placing the school on a more efiicient footing, I have thought it advisable to 
include the application in this report, and beg to recommend that a grant be 
sanctioned of such sum^ not exceeding 25 rupees per mensem, as may be equal 
to one^half of the income of the school, to be applied in such manner as the 
managers may think fit, subject to the approval of the inspector ; also a grant 
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of such Slim, not exceeding 600 rupees, in aid of the erection of a scboolhouse, 
on condition that an equal sum be raised from local sources ; and a grant foe the 
pcurchaae of books, mai>s, &c., en the usual terms. 

J ^ 

\ 

Angla-Vernacuhr School supported by the Gospd Society at Ramnad. 

135. The application for a grant to this school has been received since my 
last report was submitted. It has been referred to Mr. Richards, who is now 
proceeding on a tour through Madura and Tinnevelly. From the returns 
furnished last year it appears that 20 rupees per mensem of the monthly grant 
of 3^0 rupees per mensem enjoyed by the Gospel Society, is assigned to this 
school. The application is for a lurther grant in augmentation of the salary of 
the head master, who now receives 80 rupees per mensem, for school furniture, 
scholarships and books. Pending Mr. Richards' report I am unable to submit 
any definite recommendation. 

European and East Indian School at Palamcottah. 

136. This school, which appears to be under the charge of the chaplain and 
lay trustees of the church at Palamcottah, has been lately closed in consequence 
of the funds being insufficient for the support of a competent teacher. It has 
been hitherto supported by subscriptions, averaging about 60 rupees per mensem. 
*rhe chaplain applies for a grant of 40 rupees per mensem for the salary of a 
master, and states that in the event of this grant being given, he and the lay 
trustees will guarantee an addition to the master's salary of 26 rupees per mensem, 
and will provide a schoolroom and proper apparatus. This application in its 
present form I am unable to support. I beg to recommend, however, that in the 
event of the chaplain and lay trustees being able to raise funds to the amount of 
50 rupees per mensem, a grant of 25 rupees per mensem be sanctioned. 

Schools connected with the Church at Cochin. 

137. The application on behalf of these schools was preferred by the Rev. T. 
Whilehouse, the minister employed by the Additional Clergy Society at Cochin, 
and trustee of the church at that station. It is stated in the application, that 
for many years past the Government has allowed the clerk of the Government 
church at Cochin the sum of Ms. 7. 8. per mensem, in addition to his stipend aa 
d^k^ on condition that he teaciies such of the Protestant poor as need instruC'* 
tion ; that the school thus supported was, a few years ago, amalgamated with 
another boys' school, also in connexion with the church, which was founded and 

Martially endowed in 1817 by the Rev. W. Williams, a former chaplain of Cochin, 
'he trustees represent that the local funds, amounting to about 40 rupees per 
mensem, including school fees, are insufficient to enable them to obtain com- 
petent teachers, and they apply for a grant for this purpose. The number of 
boys on the rolls is stated to be 150, of all creeds and castes. 

138. There is also a girls' school, containing about 60 children, to which the 
Government give an allowance of seven rupees per mensem, but which is supported 
principally by voluntary subscriptions, to what amonnt is not stated. The trustees 
ask for a grant in augmentation of the teachers' salaries. And, further, there is 
ft vernacular school, containing 63 boys and 28 girls, which is entirely supported 
by the Protestant community of Cochin, for which there is at present no accoov* 
modation ; the schooLrooms in which the other schools are held, being incon* 
veniently crowded already. The managers, therefore, apply for a grant to enable^ 
them to erect a large room, capable of holding 200 children, to which they pro 
pose to remove the boys' English school, and to appropriate the space thus made 
available to the vernacular school. 

189. In the absence of any report on these schools (for pending the appoint* 
ment of a deputy inspector for Malabar and Canara, as proposed in my letter of 
the 8th December last, I have been unable to provide for their being inspeoted)| 
I have some difficulty in making any specific recommendation respecting them* 

.- . . I/am 
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I am unwilliDg, however, any longer to delay the disposal <tf the trustees* appli- 
cation, for Cochin is a large and populous town, rapidly increasing in importance, 
and its educational wants are unquestionably tl^serving of the consideration cf 
Government. 1 beg therefore to recommend that 1 may be authorised to assign 
to the three schools above mentioned such montlily grant, not exceeding 100 
rupees as may be in the prescribed proportion to the sum raised from local 
sources, and a grant of such sum, not exceeding 1,000 rupees, as may be required 
for the erection of a schoolroom, provided that an equal sum he Taised by tJie 
trustees* 

Preparatory School in Royapettah^ Madras. 

140. The school, which owes its origin to the exertions of Mr. R. S. Ellis, of 
the Civil Service, was established in December 1851, and has been since sup- 
^rted principally by the subscriptions of the native community. It oonsists of 
tour departnoents, English, Tamil, Telogu, and Persian and Hindustani; and 
when inspected by Mr. Tliompson in August last (Mr. Thompson's report did 
nat reach me till the 2d ultimo), it contained 220 pupils on the rolls, with an 
average att^idance of ilOO. It is designed, as its nauAe implies, to be a prepara<t 
ft>ry school for the Presidency College, and other institutions in which education 
of a superior order is given. The course of instruction includes the subjects 
usually taught in an elementary Anglo-vernacular schooL The expenditure at 
liresent provided ftrom local aourcesis ISO rupees ptdr meuseui, in aid af which the 
managers ask for a grant of Rs. 81. 8. per mensem to enable them to augment the 
BaiarieB of their teachers. They abo ap^ for a grant of 1,145 rupees to enable 
ttem to purchase the ground on which the schoolhouse stands ; and for a grant 
for the purchase of books and maps. The house, it appears, was purchased by 
them in 1862 for 1,200 rupees, subject to a monthly quit-rent of seven rupees for 
the ground. They have incurred a debt of 483 rupees in the execution of 
r^pairdb 

141. The inspector's report* points out many deficiencies in the teachers and 

in 

* Extract from Mr. Tbompson's Report: — 

'* One of the chief objects in the inspection of a school being to ascertain the competency of the 
masters, I shall, on this occasion, arrange my report according to the division of tfae^ork between 
them. Yon will see, from the list of studies, that if I followed the order of the (dasses^ it would 
be difficult to form a definite idea upon this poiilt 

^ Sead Master* — The head master, named in the application^ Mr. Izaacke, left the school, as 
yon are sware. soon after the appHcation was seirt in. He was succeeded hj A. Ruthnasawmy 
Pillaj, whom I found at the school. As, however, he resigned bis pott while I was engaged in 
the examination, it will be sufficient for me to observe that he is an intelligent and active man, and 
anxious to bring his boys forward, though wanting in experience as a teac^r ; and that he tried to 
make his influence felt throughout the schooL ,Iati appointment of two good head masters in sue* 
jGamion shows that the managers are aware of the value of good edocationy and desirous to afford it 
aa&r aatbejoaa. 

** Another good feature in their sjslem is, that the head master is required to take each of the 
jcktaaeB in the English Department in some «ubject or other ; so that he has an opportunity of ascer- 
taining continually what progress each class is making. The lower rank of the 2d class appears to 
be an exception to^this rule. 

^* It appeared to me, however, that the head Blaster was too fussy to be a good teacher. Some 
of the subjects he taught were not well known ; and he seemed to trouble the boys too much with 
minute details, before he had given them a good general idea of the subject. This, however, is a fault 
firhich woohl have been remedied by further pmctiee. He had been only four months at the eehool. 
iHe seemed anxious to lead die boys to thiadc for themsfilves. 

, " The Acting 2d Master^ Mr. JJ. M. IfRozaria.-^Tlhe acting 2d master, I i^et to say, 
appeared quite unfit for his post. Of his English, one specimen will be sufficient, * Talk aloud ;' 
/I cannot hear what you tell.' He seems to have but little idea of teaching or examining, makea 
great blunders himself rejects correct answers, and appears quite contented with incomplete and 
4frong ones. He would not admit the existence of sudi an adjective as * crowded,' and insisted 
that it should be ' crowdy.' 

'* In arithmetic^ he required the boys in the 3d class to learn tables of moidores and other foreign 
^MiiiiB. Almost aU the boys were wrong in liie principles or practice of reduction. The methods 
employed were bad, the arrangements sloyenly, and the figures nearly illegibk. The boys in the 
9d ckss did better. 

^The boys in the upper rank of the 3d dass sTead so badly, that I could not make out what 
ibey said) widioiii a book. They had great difficulty in giving the meaning of what they read, 
jMTtly because they did not understand it pmperly, and partly because they have been allowed to 
give the meanings of words one by onci literaJly, without much thought of the context 
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.MfAraf. in the methods of instruction adopted in the school ; but» on the whole^ his 

opinion appears to be favourable) and he recommends that the grants asked for 
should be sanctioned. This school, supported, as it has been for five years, 
almost entirely by native funds^ appears to me to be highly deserving of the aid 
of Government. I beg to recommend, therefore, that I may be authorised to 
assign to it such a grant, not exceeding Rs. 70. 8. per mensem, as may be equal 
to one-half of the sum contributed from local sources. I would also recommend 
a grant of Rs. 672. 8., being a moiety of the sum required for the purchase of 
the ground on which the schoolhouse stands, on condition that the permanent 
assignment of both house and ground for educational purposes shall be duly 
secured. 

Mylapoor Primary School. 

142. This is an application for a grant of 30 rupees per mensem in aid of a 
school which has been recently established at Mylapoor, by the principal native 
inhabitants of that neighbourhood. It is to consist of two departments, one for 
boys and the other for girls, and is to provide instruction up to the standard 
aimed in the talook schools, including reading, writings grammar, arithmetic^ 

geography^ 

Many out-of-the-way expressions were employed, whicli would have conveyed no meaning to an 
t>rdinary native bystander, and to whicli no definite meaning seemed to be attached in the mind of 
the speaker. 

'' 12. Scarcely any of them would attempt to give an intelligible connected version of the story 
they had read. They had not been accustomed to the exercise, though it is hard to see what good 
can be done without it. 

'Md. I think Mr. U'Rozario is sufficiently well paid. 

<< 14. Third master, O. Dustagheer Sahib. 

^' The third master is an intelligent and active man, and a good teacher in the subjects which he 
is qualified to teach, such as geography and arithmetic. On these subjects his Doys acquitted 
themselves iairly. 

'' But, absurdly enough, though acquainted with the correct pronunciation of Oriental names, he 
-teaches the grosslv corrupt English pronunciation of them, as in the cases of A%hanistan and 
fiabelmandei. This ought not to be allowed. 

'< 16. His knowledge of English is so limited, that the reading and spelling of his boys were very 
bad. He ought not to have been employed to teach these subjects. He has been four years in 
ibe school, and it is not very creditable to the managers that this was not observed. 

'' 16. Still, I think, that in the present dearth of teachers, Dustagheer Sahib b worthy of the 
salary the managers propose to give him, viz., 17j^ rupees. 

^ 17. The book used is enough to defeat the efforts of a much better scholar ; it is an edition of 
Murray's Spelling Book, with Telugn meanings, by K^va Mudali. As a specimen of its ac^ 
curacy, it will be sufficient to note that the word^^ hiccoueh '' is spelled '* hick-up.'* 

'' The meanings of the words are not properly explained to the boys. 

a 18, , monitor. 

^ Arithmetic and writing are taught in the first, or lowest class^ by a monitor. 

*^ Addition was worked correctly by some of the boys ; but others produced wrong resuhs^ 
and proved them to be right. They have been allowed to work and write their figures very 
carelessly. 

'' 10, In the only copy-book that could be found the writing was very careless, and the copies 
were either no words at all, or two words run one into the other. 

'' TcmiX Department 

<* 20. First master, Roothracody Pillay. 

^ With the performances of the bovs under the care of the first master I was very well pleasedf 
on the whole. They read well and sensibly, and passed very fair examinations in grammar, 
geography, and such arithmetic as they have practised. 

** But in some of the subjects, as morals, there has been too much learning by heart, and too 
little of questioning. 

^'21. In this department Oriental names are given differently from their Oriental, as well aa 
from their English form. ^ 

^ Thus, Madras is termed Chennamft Nagarum, and Calcutta, Kalikatam. 

^' 22. One of the grammars used, the <BftIab6dha vilakkanam' of Vishakka Perumal Ayyar, 
appears to me to enter too much into detafl upon the quantities of letters, their classification, kcp 
However desirable an acquaintance with those matters may be, a child cannot possibly take an 
Interest in them, and the study of them should be postponed to a later period* 

<< 23. There is much need of a reform in the method of spelling, the material sounds being ren* 
dered almost inaudible by the addition of the syllables * g&i-am,' &c., which serve no purpoae« 
except to conceal mistakes.*' 
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geography, and Indian history, in Tamil, with instruction in the rudiments of Midrai. 

the English langui^ for the more advanced pupils of the boys* school. The "~" 

managers propose to employ three masters in the boys* school, on salary of 
36, 16, 10 rupees respectively, and one mistress in the girls* school, on a salary 
of 10 rupees ; and a moiety of these salaries; or 30 rupees, they ask the Govern- 
ment to defray. 

143. They also ask for a grant of 760 rupees, to enable them to provide a 
building, and guarantee an equal sum from local sources. According to a state- 
ment annexed to their application, their subscriptions amount to 463 rupees per 
annum, or 103 rupees in excess of the sum they propose to contribute towards 
the salaries of the teachers. A further income is to be anticipated from school 
fees, which are fixed at eight annas per mensem in the case of boys learning 
Tamil, and 12 for those who learn English also. The girls are not to pay any 

IvC* 

144. I beg to recommend a grant of such sum, not exceeding 26 rupees per 
mensem, as may be required to meet the expenses of the school, provided that 
double that amount be raised from local sources, including fees, and be expended 
on the school, and that the teachers appointed by the managers be found worthy 
of the salaries it is proposed to assign to them. 

145. I also recommend a grant of 760 rupees in aid of the erection of a 
building, provided that an equal sum be raised by the managers, and that the 
plan and site of the building be approved. 

Doveton College aiid Free Church Mission Schools. 

146. I now come to two applications, which, considering the large amount of 
tl)e grants asked for, I think it right to submit to Government entire 

Doveton Protestant College. 

147. The first of these proceeds from the committee of management of the 
Doveton Protestant College, an institution not long since established for the 
education of the Christian youths of this Presidency, on Protestant principles. 
The applicants advert to a memorial, addressed to the Honourable Ccnirt of 
Directors, on the 21st September 1860, praying for their aid in the formatioii 
of a college of this description, for the establishment of which funds to the 
amount of 1,20,000 rupees had been at that time collected; and they state that 
in consequence of the late Captain John Doveton having, in 1864, bequeathed 
the whole of his property towards the maintenance, or for the for mation of certain 
specified schools in Calcutta and Madras, an arrangement was made between the 
committee of the Doveton school and the trustees of the projected college, 
under which the two institutions, and the funds available for them, respectively, 
have been united. The capital of the united institutions, now known as the 
Doveton Protestant College, amounts to it^. 3,28,682. 6. 4., and yields a 
monthly income of Rs. 1,162. 4. 4. Besides the above capital there is a 
building fund, which, it is stated, amounted to ii^. 62,131. 4. 6., and of which 
46,000 rupees have been, or will have been, expended upon ground and premises 
for a boarding establishment, leaving a balance of Us. 6,131. 4. 6. A suitable 
edifice for the college remains to be erected, the cost of which is estiitiated at 
36^000 rupees, and for this purpose the committee ask for a gTant from Govern- 
ment of 30,000 rupees. 

148. As a general rule, I am of opinion that, in estimating the amount to be 
raided from local sources for the erection or repairs of educational buildings, 
towards which gi'ants are applied for, it is not expedient that credit should be 
given for sums expended previous to the submission of the application ; for if 
such a practice be permitted, it is difficult to determine how far back the 
calculations may extend, and the Government may be called upon to give its 
grants in aid of funds, the expenditure of which may have been ill regulated and 
in^dicious. 

1&6 QII.)— Se&s. 2. U 149. But 
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HnAf&k, 149. But in tbe present case, if in any, it appears to me that this rule Jwy 

very properly be broken through* The munificent endowment by which the 
institution is supported, and the important objects which it is designed to fulfil ; 
the fad that it is the germ of the only collegiate institution unsupported by 
Government that has yet sprung up in this Presidency ; all these circumstances 
appear to me to render the application now under notice deserving of speciitl 
consideration. It is to be observed, moreover, that the original application for 
aid addressed to the Honourable Court, and to which no final answer has ever 
been received, was preferred long before any portion of the building funds, in 
augmentation of which the committee now seek for a grant, had been disbursed* 
I beg, therefore, to submit the committee's application for the favourable con- 
sideration of Government. 

150. The application made by the financial Board of the Scotch Free Church 
Mission is for a grant of 24,000 rupees per annum in aid of their schools at 
Madras, Chingleput, Conjeveram, and Wallajahbad. It is stated in the appli- 
cation tJiat the mission has expended annually, on strictly educational objector 
and not including any allowances to ordained missionaries, during the years 
1851-52-53-54 and 1855, a sum not less than 20,000 rupees. The objects to which. 
these funds are applied are so fully stated in the application, that I need not 
detail them here. It will be sufficient to observe that, of the sum applied for, 
17,722 rupees is proposed to be assigned to the boys' schools, 8,532 rupees per 
annum, or 711 rupees per mensem, being named as requisite to augment the salaries 
of the teachers, and provide additional teachers and pupil teachers in the boys* 
schools, and 9,190 rupees for building, repairs, furniture, and books. The 
distribution of the grants proposed for the girls' schools in Madras is not 
specified. 

151. The schools have not yet been inspected, with the exception of those at 
Nellore, having been closed for the holidays before the application was received;, 
nor is the information contained in it regarding the distribution of the present 
expenditure sufficiently definite to admit of my making any specific recommenda- 
tion as to the amount of grant that should be given ; but it seems useless to give 
the managers the trouble of furnishing the requisite details, or to subject their 
schools and teachers to an inspection, until it shall have been determined whether 
the funds at the disposal of this Government for expenditure in grants in 
aid are to be increased sufficiently to admit of their application being enter* 
tained. 

Schools supported by the Black Town and Royapooram Parochial Fund. 

152. These schools are under the management of the chaplain and lay trustees 
of the Black Town Church. They are four in number, two for boys and two 
for girls, with a total attendance, according to the last report, of 49 boys and 51 
girls, and are supported by subscriptions, the monthly expenditure being about 
130 rupees. The managers apply for a grant to enable them to augment the 
salaries of their teachers, and towards the erection of a room for the boys' school 
in Black Town, the cost of which is estimated at about 4,000 rupees. They 
have lately erected a school room for the girls' school in Black Town, at a 
cost of 2,460 rupees, and they express their hope that this outlay will be taken 
into consideration in the assignment of a grant for the boys' school room. 

153. I ' do not think it desirable that any (miers should he passed on the 
subject of this application, until it shall have been ascertained what addition will 
be made to the ^rant in aid fund ; for unless this fund shall be considerably 
augmented, it will not be expedient to assign any further portion of it to the 
town of Madras. 

154. I have now noticed all the applications for grants in aid that have come 
before me in a definite form* Since this report was commenced I have been 
jrequested by the Wesley an missionaries to depute an inspector to visit their 
schools at Madras and Trichinopoly, on behalf of .which they propose to apply 
for further grants. A similar application has been made by the Cnurch Missionary 

Society 
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Society widi reference to their training school at Pdamcottah^ but whether with Midnuk 

-^e view of obtaining grants, or merely the opinion and counsel of the inspector, 
is not stated* These applications I have not considered it necessary to enter in 
my present report. The schools for which I have been able to recommend grants 
are entered in the accompanying tabular statement. (Appendix D.*) They are 
-9Win number, eight being cmssified as schools of the Ist class, according to the 
classification adopted in my former reports, and 18 of the 2d class. The aggre- 
gate sum recommended is Rs. 25,595. 15. 9., of which 17,514 rupees is proposed 
to be given in augmentation of the current expenditure of the several schools, 
and i?^. 8,081. 15. 9. for special purchases, such as the provision or repair of 
school buildings, furniture, and books. It will be observed that in some cases I 
bave recommended a grant for the purdiase of school books where no application 
for such a grant has been made, i have done this to obviate the necessity of 
further references, as it is probable that most, if not all the managers of the 
schools who have not applied for a grant of books will do so, on finding that they 
are given to other schools under certain definite rules, which apply generally to 
all scliools under Government inspection. These rules, which were submitted 
in my letter of the 19th May last, and» as I understand, have been sanctioned by 
Government, are so framed as to prevent unnecessary applications, it being 
provided that, in each case, the <;rdnt shall be met by an equal sum from local 
sources, and shall be in proportion to the number of pupils under instruction. 
"With a view further to preclude the possibility of an abuse of these grants, I 
propose, in future^ to make no money payments under this head, but to require 
managers of schools applying for grants of books, to furnish me with a list of 
the books required, accompanied by a remittance for a moiety of their cost, and, 
thereupon, either to supply the books from the dep6t attached to my office, or, 
should they be procurable at equally low prices at up-country depots in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the schools for which they are required, to furnish 
the managers with an order £ofr the requisite supply. The aggregate amount of 
the sums recommeudad under this head is only Ms. 1 ,607. 8., and there is no 
branch of the grant in aid system which may be made more certainly (and 
at the same time economically) conducive to the promotion of sound education, 
than the encouragement of local efforts for the provision of an adequate supply 
of useful school books. 

155. It was shown in para. 44 of my last report that, after deducting the 
grants proposed in that and my former letter, the sum remaining available for 
future disbursements was only 6,897 rupees. The Government of India have 
since authorised the transfer to the grant in aid fund of 6,000 rupees per annum Miiiutts oFcon- 
out of the sum saBctioned for zillah schools. To the amount thus available, or tultatum, 
11,897 rupees, the amount of some of the grants already sanctioned, but which No. liss^dirted 
have not been taken advantage of by the applicants, may be added. For instance, ^^*^^^^"»^ ^^^^* 
a grant of 50 rupees per mensem was sanctioned for the school supported by the 
Gospel Society at Trichinopoly. This grant has not been drawn, and the school 
liaviug been lately closed, it will not be required. The grant sanctioned for the 
village schools belonging to the two missionary societies in Tinnevelly are also 
<still undrawn; as well as those authorised for the Madras Native Progressive 
Seminary, and for the village and town vernacular schools in the neighbourhood, 
the conditions upon which these grants were severally sanctioned not having 
been as yet fulfilled. The anK)unt of these grants was estimated at 5,046 rupees, 
of which 4,000 rupees may safely be considered to be still available for other 
purposes. I beg, therefore, to suggest that I may be authorised to pass for pay- 
ment so many of the grants recommended in Appendix (D.) in aid of current 
expenses, such as the augmentation of the salaries of teachers, the employment 
of additional teadiers, &c., and for the purchase of books and school furniture, 
as may &11 within the sum of 15,500 rupees per annum (the selection being 
determined by the dates on which the applications were preferred) ; and to 
intimate to the managers of the remaining schools, as well as to those of the 
schools entered in the above list, who have applied for grants in aid of buildings^ 

that 

* The Doreton HoVtege is not indaded in this statement, as the application nreferred on its 
behalf is snch as, I presome, mnst be referred for the orders of the Gk>?ernment of India. 
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that their applications must lie over until the orders of the Govern meat of 
India are received. A tabular statement of the grants recommended for imme- 
diate sanction is entered in the margin.* 

I have, &c. 
(signed) A. J. Arbulhnot^ 
Director of Public Instruction. 
Office of the Director of Public Instruction^ 

19 February 1857. 



Sir, 



Appendix (A.) 
ToX. J.Arhuthnot, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, Madras. 



On the 21st September 1850, a memorial was submitted to the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council for transmission to the Honourable Court of Directors, praying for the 
Honourable Court's assistance in the formation of a college which it was desired to establish 
at Madras for the education of the youth of this Presidency, East Indian, European, and 
Native, on Protestant Christian principles. 

2. This memorial was signed by the members of a committee which had been formed at 
Madras, as the representatives of a large body of Europeans and natives connected with the 
Madras Presidency, but not members of the Company's covenanted service. 

3. The Honourable Court in a Despatch dated 29th September 1852, intimated their 
intention of replying to the memorial at a future date, in connexion with their contem- 
plated orders on the subject of education generally. 

4. Those orders were communicated to the Government of Madras in the Honourable 
Court's Despatch of the 19th July 1854, No. 49, but excepting as it may be understood to 
have been included in the general question, the memorial does not appear to have been any 
further noticed, and no reply has ever been received by the committee. 

5. We have now, thereiore, as the representatives of the same body, to address you on 
the subject, in order to its being again brought under the consideration of Government. 

6. When the memorial adverted to was forwarded to Government, funds had been 
collected to the amount of 1,20,000 rupees, but this sum being altogether insufficient for 
the purpose, nothing further could be done towards the establishment of the proposed 
college, pending the result of the appeal to the Honourable Court for their aid. 

7. Not long after, however, or m May 1854, on the death of the late Captain John 
Doveton, formerly of the Nizam's service, it was found that he had bequeathed the whole 
of bis property, to be appropriated in equal shares towards the maintenance, or for the 
formation, of certain specified schools at Calcutta and Madras. 

8. A school was accordingly formed at Madras on the terms of the will, and at a sub- 
sequent period it was an*anged between the committee of the Doveton school and the 
trustees of the proposed college, that the school should form part of ihe establishment of 
the college, and that the funds of both should be united under one general arrangement. 

9. Shortly 



Name of School. 



Onslow institution at Chetterpore - - . 
English and vernacular school at Bellary 
English fort school at Masulipatam 
English school at Mansalore - 
Vernacular school at Sheally . . - 
Yediarpuram seminary - - - - - 
Sawyerpuram seminary . . • - 
English school at EUore . . . . 
C. m. S. boys' school at Masulipatam - 
Hindu school at Masulipatam . . - 
Bamiapatam school - . . . . 
Tnticorin school ---.-- 
Cochin school ---..- 
Sjdapett school -.---. 
Royapettah preparatory school ... 
C. M. S. native female mission school at Ma- 
sulipatam • ••... 



For Current 


For Books and 




Expenses. 


School Furniture. 


XOT 


M,U» 


Ms. a. p. 


Rs. a. jp. 


Rs. 


a, p. 


960 - - 


68 - - 


1,023 


- - 


662 - - 


176 - - 


728 


- - 


480 - - 


8 8- 


488 


8 - 


1,248 - - 


119 - - 


1,867 


- — 


240 - - 


17 8 - 


267 


8 - 


1,080 - - 


66 - - 


1,186 


- - 


1,800 - - 


68 - - 


1,863 


- - 


810 - - 


74 - - 


884 


- - 


1,780 - - 


•120 - - 


1,900 


- -• 


1,184 - - 


128 - - 


1,312 


- — 


282 - - 


29 8 - 


311 


8 - 


800 - - 


60 - - 


360 


- — 


1,200 - - 


100 - - 


1,300 


— — 


268 - - 


80 - - 


288 


— — 


846 - - 


100 - - 


946 


— — 


024 - - 


88 - - 
X ' ' " jRs. 


967 


- — 


ToTii 


16,110 


8 - 
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9. Shortly preTious to the union of the Doveton school and Protestant college, an MftAnui. 
arrangement had been entered into with the comokittee of St. Andrew's parochial school, 
for its amalgamation with the Doveton institution. This, however, brought with it no 
accession of funds, but by placing a school already in full working under the Doveton 
committee, it enabled them at once to establish their title to Captain Doveton's bequest, 
while they also became possessed of the parochial school premises in trust for school 
purposes. 

10. The Doveton Aind, as paid over by the executor, amounted to Rs. 2,82,131. 4. 5., of 
which it was required by the executor that Rs. 82,131. 4. 5., should be set apart for building 
purposes, and that the remainder should be reserved in perpetuity as capital, the interest 
alone being available for current expenditure. 

11. The Protestant college fund, at the date of union, amounted to Rs. 1,48,682. 8. 4., 
of which it was stipulated that 20,000 rupees should be appropriated to building purposes, 
and that the remainder should be reserved as capital. 

12. Under these arrangements the capital of the united institutions, now known as the 
^' Doveton Protestant College," amounts to JR«. 3,28,682, 8. 4., invested in Government funds, 
and yielding an income of Ms. 1,162. 4. 4. per mensem for current expenditure. 

13. The building fund amounted to JR^. 62,131. 4. 6., of which 46,000 rupees have been, or 
will be expended upon ground and premises for the boarding establishment, leaving a 
balance of Rs. 6,131. 4. 6. 

14. But a suitable edifice for the college remains to be erected, the cost of which, is 
estimated at not less than 86,000 rupees, or about 30,000 rupees in excess of the available fund. 

15. Tt is to solicit the aid of Government that we now address you. 

16. We have brought out from England, at considerable expense, a principal and vice- 
principal for the college, and a head master for the school. Other masters have been 
engaged at Madras, and we have now had in full operation since Ist March 1865, a high 
and primary schools for boys; and since Idth of February last, a school for girls, which 
occupies the parochial school premises, and has been attended with marked success ; the 
pupils numbering, on the 1st instant, in the 

High school - - - - - - - - - -110 

Primary school - - - - - - -.- -106 

Girls' school ----------91 

Total - - - 307 



17. Including school fees, our monthly income may be stated at 2,167 rupees, while our 
average monthly expenditure amounts to 2,145 rupees; and a lai^e outlay still remains to 
be incurred for the provision of college and school appaiatus, library, &c., leaving us without 
any prospect of having it in our power to appropriate any portion of our current income in 
aid of the erection of the college. 

18. The community have already contributed with much liberality, and we feel that we 
can look for little more from private sources ; certainly nothing adequate to what is now 
required. On behalf, therefore, of the community, and of the European and East Indian 
youth especially of this Presidency, and with immediate reference to the memorial of the 
2l8t September 1850, a copy * of which is annexed, we would now earnestly solicit a grant 
in aid to the extent of 30,000 rupees, to enable us to proceed at once with the erection of 
the college. 

19. We will not attempt to add force to our appeal by expatiating upon the character 
and probable results of the institution under our chaise. We will simply express our con- 
viction that whether in relation to the large and increasing body for whose benefit it is 
mainly but not exclusively designed, or to the best interests of the British Government 
and of the country at large, its high importance can scarcely be over estimated. 

20. We would confidently trust that, sharing with us in this conviction, the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council will be prepared to accord his most favourable con- 
sideration to the present application. 

We have, 4:c. 
, (signed) C\ A* Browne. 

R. K. Hamilton. 
Win. Miller, junior, 
Madras, 12 November 1856. Secretary M. D. P. College. 



* Note. — This paper is not forwarded, as there is a copy of it in the Government office. 

A. J. Arbuthnot, 

Director Public Instruction. 
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Statemskt on behalf of the Free Church Mission School at Nellorei submitted for the 

consideration of tiie Minister of Public Instruction. 

It has lately oome to the knowledge of those who are entrusted with the charge aad 
mani^enent of the Free Church Missioa School at Nellore, that certain recommendatioas 
have been made by the inspector of schook for the district, which| in the judgment of 
those who are concerned in the prosperity of the mission school now referred to, are cal- 
culated to interfere with the successful working of this school, to inflict most serious injury 
upon it, and thereby very materially to affect the best interests of education. 

The managers of the mission school are encouraged to Jay this statement before the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and respectfully, but earnestly, to press it upon his con- 
sideration by the expressed resolution of the Government to recognise, as they have done« 
the efforts of missionary societies in beiralf of education, and to encourage, by means 
of grants in aid of education, the exertions of these societies to supply the population of 
India with the means of instruction. It is believed, likewise, that it is the determination of 
Government, in carrying out their own measures in behalf of education, to avoid anything 
that might be justly regarded as acting in opposition to missionary efforts, and especially 
in every case where the field has already been occupied by a mission school well con- 
ducted, tliat the Government would encourage schools of this kind, and refrain from opening 
other schools in places where they might be liable to be regarded as in opposition to such 
mission schools already established. 

The Free Church mission school at Nellore has now been established for a period of 17 
years. The collector of the district and the civil and sessions judge can be confidently 
appealed to, as well as gentlemen now and formerly conneeted with the station, as ready to 
testify the high value which they set on the school in question. But the managers of the 
school in question are happy to be able to take up a mueh stronger position than that of 
appealing to their friends in Nellore. The school has alceady been examined by the 
inspector of schools for the district, and its managers can unhesitatingly appeal to his 
report, or indeed to that of any man acquainted with education in India for a favourable 
account of their school. 

It is likewise the confident belief of those in charge of the Nellore mission school that 
its operations and machineiy are perfectly su£Scient to meet the wants and demands of the 
place, and that if larger efforts were necessary to meet a larger demand, the operations of 
the mission school can be framed to meet such demand. There are at present on the roll 
of the school 300 schoolars. Besides the operations of the English department instruction 
is imparted in Teloogoo, Tamil, and Hindostani ; and a female school has been for many 
years in successful operation. Extensive school premises are now in possession of the 
mission for educational purposes. House property in possession of the mission, worth 
upwards of 100 rupees a month, is sufficient to secure the permanence of the school, and 
subscriptions of more than 50 rupees a month are sufficient to show the good esteem in 
which the school is held. 

The number of papils who study English is 110, and oat of the population of Nellore 
B^t many more can be reasonably expected. 

In addition to the ordinary staff of native teachers, the work of the mission school is 
caretuily superintended by the Rev. & Yetterajooloo, and his tiniie is entirely devoted to the 
work of the school during the ordinary hours of teaching. In addition, the Be v. J. M. 
Mackintosh, m.a., one of the missionaries belonging to the Madras mission of the Free 
Church of Scotland, has during a period of nearly two years devoted the whole of his time, 
during the hours when the school is open, to the work of the schooL 

On these grounds the managers ot the Nellore Free Church mission school feel that 
they have the strongest claims on the support, the aid, aad the protection of the 
Gk)vemment. 

But it is with no little surprise and pain that the managers of the mission school have 
heard that the inspector of schools for this district has recommended another English 
school to be opened in Nellore by means of the Government grants in aid of education. 

The inspector's recommendation we understand to be as follows ; viz., that a vernacular 
school at present supf>orted by the sheristadars and other cutcherry servants should receive 
a grant in aid, and he suggests, further, that the dements of English should be taught in 
the highest class of this school. 

We understand further, that the inspector recommends this grant on the ground, first, 
that this vernacular school is not likely to interfere with the mission school, as the schools 
are entirely different in character, since the medium of communication in the sheristadar's 
school is Teloogoo, that in the mission school, English ; secondly, even if English is intro- 
duced into the vefsacular school, " it is not likely setiously to injure the other," that is, the 
mission school ; thirdly, the inspector seems to make the recommendation now referred to 
on the ground thai it is oidy just for him to recommend any school in which a tolerable 
edoctttion is afforded, espeeially in the vernaculars, and to report favourably on any efforts 
of the natives to help themselves. 

On the first of these points, viz., that the schools are not likely to interfere with each 
other on account of the difference of their character and media of communication, the 

managers 
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tfianagera of the miBsion school bee to remark that, had tiie inspector's recommendation 
referred merely to the yemacolar Mmooly as it at present stands, the statement now sub* 
mitted would have been unnecessary. In the mission school, with 70 scholars studying in 
the vernacular languages, there is a far larger amount of vernacular teaching dian there can 
be in the riieiistadar^s sdiool of 86 boys. But there is in N^ore a wide field for ver- 
nacular teaching, and the managers of the roisstoo school have nothing to remark on the 
inspector's report, so far as it recommends support for a vernacular schooL But if Ihe 
inspector's suggestion is acted on, the schools will be no longer different in their media of 
communication. He recon^mends that English should be taueht in the vernacular schooL 
It will therefore be no longer a vernacular, but an English and vernacular school, that is, 
it will be made to resemble as much as possible the mission school. 

In these circumstances the managers of the mission school beg to express their belief, in 
the strongest form, that the sheristadar's vernacular school so altered will certainly be 
regarded by the natives as an opposition school, and that as such it will actually be found 
to be in its operation. Whatever opinion the inspector may hold on this subject, the 
managers of the mission school at Nellore cannot refrain from expressing their opinion, 
based on lengthened experience, that interference and opposition will be the result if a 
school such as the inspector recommends, is now established, and that the real interests of 
education will be seriously damaged. 

Secondly, — ^The inspector seems to think, that even if English is introduced into the ver^ 
nacular school it is not likely serionsly to injure the mission school. It seems, then, that 
the inspector is not very clear but that injury may be done to the mission school^ althoudi 
he scarcely thinks that it will be serious. The managers of the mission school have surely 
reason to ask that this matter will receive a fuller consideration. Are they to believe that 
their school is to be put in jeopardy on such peradventure grounds as are now set forth ? 
By what criteria does the inspector estimate that the injury will not be serious if his 
suggestion is carried' out? They beg to say that, in their judgment, the very reverse will 
be the case, and they hope to make this plain before their statement is finished. 

Thirdly,-— The inspector thinks that it is only just he should recommend a school where 
a tolerable education is given, and report favourably on any efforts of the natives to help 
themselves. The inspector has of course to consider for himself what is just for him to do. 
But the managers of the mission school respectfully submit that he has also to consider 
whether what he esteems to be justice to one party may not be injustice to another. Surely 
the risk of injury, even when in the esteem ot tlie inspector it may not be serious, ought 
not to be lightly incurred. Justice to the interests of education, it is respectfully submitted, 
is what ought to be considered. 

But next, as to the efforts of the natives to help themselves; — what, after all, are these 
efforts ? A few rich natives, embracing several sheristadars, club together to defray the 
expense of the education of their own children and immediate friends, to the nuniber of 
eome 86 boys. But a little investigation will make it appear that the sheristadars and their 
friends are really doing nothing in this way to advance native education ; on the contrary, 
that their efforts are directed to foster some of the worst prejudices of the natives. One 
reason, it is well known, why the natives make the effort, which is now sought by the 
inspector to be so carefully dierished is, that they are unwilling their children should intend 
any schools but those in which the highest caste prejudices are respected. We are informed 
by a very respectable caste native, that on bringing his children to the vernacular school of 
the sheristadars, they were denied admission, ontlie ground that they were notof snfBcientiy 
good caste. It is very possible now, tliere being some prospect of Government aid, that an 
attempt will be made to admit a few boys not of the highest caste, so as to make H appear 
that the sberistadar^s vernacular school is not so exclusive as we maintaui ; bat that the 
real diaracter of the school has been such as we have represented can scarcely be denied. 

But it is also the opinion of many of the natives themselves, that tbore is a furthw object 
in keeping up this vernacular school and in seeking to introduce English into it. it is well 
known to many of them that the Government native officials are most anxious to maintain 
among their own friends whatever Government situations may from time to time become 
vacant, to the exclusion* if possible, of the Sudra people. They are now aware that they 
can scarcely expect to retain this influence long without English education, and feeling they 
must do something to reach that education, they are determined to do so with as little risk 
ms possible of the light and learning of the west interfering with their caste and other 
prejudices* 

The managers of the mission school have already sakl that, as a vernacular school, the 
school of the sheristadars* would never have drawn forth a single remark from them. But 
when on the ground of supporting such a school as this, the riu^ and^ in the opinion of the 
managers of the mission school, the iniminent danger of injuring a prosperons institution is 
incurred, they deem it only due to justice and the cause of education to make the remarks 
which the inspector's recommendation and suggestion have forced them to make on this 
Bubiect. 

Tlie inspector does not apprehend any interference to the mission school were the sheris* 
tndars' made an English sciiool. Surely little needs to be said on the subject. For how 
does the case stand ? When it is known that the sheristadars, in whose hands to a greater 
or less degree, so many of the Government situations, or passports to such situations lie, 
form the principal supporters of the vernacular school in question, will it not be considered 
hj the native bovs ana their friends, that attendance at the vernacular school of the sberis* 
tadars will entitle them to the favour of these native officials, and so pave the way to 
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Mttdras, Goyernment employment ? If the Government, as is suggested by the inspector, makes this 

vernacular school an English one also, will not this be construed by the natives as implying^ 
on the part of Government, a distrust of the mission school^ and a desire to countenance 
efforts made in opposition to it ? 

It surely were not unreasonable to expect that ths mission school should firat be shown to 
have fallen short of what might be expected from it, ere another school, which the managers 
of the mission school cannot but regard as an opposition school, should be opened. But no 
such failure on the part of the mission school can be shown. 

Nor can it be said that there is anything in the management of the mission school of a 
nature to interfere with caste, for although all classes and castes are admitted to the school 
without distinction,, of 110 boys in the English department, not fewer than the half are 
Brahmins. 

This statement would have been submitted at an earlier date, but the inspector's recom- 
mendation and suggestion of another English school only became known to tne managers of 
the mission school very lately. 

The managers of the mission school make the present appeal with the conviction that 
when. the case is properly weighed by the Minister of Public Instruction, he will see the 
propriety of the course now taken by the managers of the mission schools, in directing his 
attention to the case ; and they further confidently believe that, instead of sanctioning the 
setting up of another English school where the irround is already well occupied, he will seek 
rather to foster the efforts already made by tne mission school to bring the benefits of a 
sound English and vernacular education more fully within the reach of the youth of Nellore. 

(signed) J. JIf. Mackintosh^ u. a,, 
Nellore, 16 December 1856, Missionary of the Free Church. 

S. £ttirajooloo, 

Supt. of School. 

Jreh. M* Simpson, 
Ciorresponding Member of the Financial Board 
of the Free Church Mission at Madras. 



Appendix (C.) 

Application to Government for a Grant in Aid on behalf of the Central Institution and 
Branch Schools for Males and Females of the Madras Free Church Mission. — Madras, 
23d December 1856. 

We, the undersigned, members of the Financial Board of the Madras Free Church Mis- 
sion (some of us having held this office for many years), desire to present the following 
application to the Government, with a view to obtain grants in aid on behalf of the centred 
institution at Madras and the various branch schools connected with it. 

It may be seen from our treasurer's books, as well as from the published accounts of the 
mission, that we have expended annually on strictly educational objects, during the years 
1851, 1852, 1853, 1854, and 1855, a sum not less than 20,000 rupees. This sum does not 
include any allowance to ordained missionaries, native or European, nor to evangelists, as 
such ; but was devoted to objects strictly educational, such as the payment of teachers and 
moonshees, school servants, stationery, books, rents, repairs, and taxes. 

This sum of 20,000 rupees per annum is the fruit of the Christian liberality of friends in 
India, in Scotland and in England, desirous to aid the missioiisiries in their endeavours to 
impart a sound and liberal Christian education in English and the vernacular languages to 
the youth of the Madras Presidency. 

In applying tor Goveinment assistance, agreeably to the Educational Despatch of 1854, 
we would have preferred one entire sum, bearing a proportion to the 20,000 rupees annually 
raised from voluntary contributions, and to have had tne administration of it left on our own 
hands, like any other sum contributed to these educational establishments. But as the 
scheme of Government does not authorise such an arrangement, but requires the mention 
of the specific objects for which assistance is asked, we respectfully present the following 
particulars : 

First, in regard to the schools, their teachers, pupils, and studies ; and, second, in regard 
to the objects for which Government assistance is asked. 

The rise, progress, and results of the Free Church mission institution and branch schoolsi 
are well known throughout the Madras Presidency. 

I. The Central Institution in the Black Town of Madras. — ^The primary and main design 
of this institution, since its commencement by the late Rev. John Anderson (3d April 1837), 
has been to train up teachers and preachers, through the medium of English, with a view 
to their becoming the instructors of the general population in their own vernacular tongues. 
This institution may justly expect a grant in aid on the ground of its being the oldest mis- 
sion seminary now existing in Madras, having been established in 1837, four years before 
the present high school was opened. It might also plead that it has all along borne the 
double character of a normal seminary and infant college. But we prefer resting its' claims 
for Government assistance on the simple ground of efficiency and success. This, institution 
has raised up some of the ablest teachers aud preachers in this Presidency, It has supplied 

the 
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the medical school with some of its best native pupils, and the Government with many en- Madras, 

lightened and useful public servants. It has given a powerful impulse to native education 
en a sound and liberal scale in the Madras Presidency ; it has stimulated into existence 
many schools established by natives in and around Madras ; and it has prepared the way 
for Uoremment measures, and led to the origination of several useful semiiianes on the part 
of other Christian societies. The superintendence of the institution and the teaching of the 
higher classes are in the hands of oniained missionaries, European and native/ whose salaries 
are provided by the Free Church of Scotland. In the institution at present there are 13 
classes, 12 teachers (besides the missionaries and preachei-s), and three moonshees. There^ 
is also a separate cless, called the monitorial. The same pupils are arranged in a different' 
order, with a view to mathematics, languages, and other studies. Id these 13 classes there 
are 359 pupils, of whom 305 were present in November ; 38 pupils are Mahomedans ; the 
others are Hindus of different castes* The studies range from the first lessons in English 
reading to Milton, and embrace the English Bible as the great fountain of pure moral and 
spiritual truth, arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, geometry, algebra, theology, and 
church history. The languages cultivated are Hebrew, Greek, Tamil, Telugu, and Hin- 
dustani, and English as the principal medium. The pupil teachers number six. The 
monthly outlay exceeds 450 rupees. 

II. In the course of this year, with a view to benefit another district of Black Town, the 
mission established another school for boys in Salay-strtet, near the Mint. In November, 
162 boys of this school paid each a fee of half a rupee. This monthly fee has been charged 
since the commencement of the school. The roll numbers 170 boys. Under Mr. Huffton, 
as head teacher, there are three teachers, two pupil teachers, and a moonshee. The studies 
range from the elements of English to the book of Genesis and Murray's History of India, 
along with the ordinary studies in a well-conducted Anglo-vernacular scnool. Mr. Huffton's 
salary is 120 rupees a month. The other expenses amount to 90 rupees a month. 

III. The Triplicane (or Mount Road) Branch School for Mules. — ^This school was begun 
in 1841, expressly for the benefit of the Mahomedan population. After a time, various 
causes led to the admission of Hindu pupils also. A school was required for 10 years; for 
an inteival it was dropped ; and this year (1856) it has been revived. In November last, 
166 fees were paid, of four annas each. The present expenditure of the school amounts to 
about 350 rupees a month. This sum does not include rent, taxes, or repairs. The school 
is superintended by the Rev. P. Rajahgopaul and iMr. VVhitely, who laboui; in it daily. lu 
November there were 349 pupils, 11*2 bein^ Mahomedans, and 237 being Hindus. The 
general plan of education is the same as in the parent institution. The pupils are arranged 
into 11 classes, the lowest being engaged in the elements of English, while the highest class 
studies the English Bible, history, mathematics, &c. Mr. Whitely's salary is 140 rupees a 
month. The pupil teachers number 15 ; the other teachers 11. 

IV. The Chinfi^leput Branch School. — This school was entrusted in 1840 to the mission 
by its founder, \V. A. Morehead, Esq. It is at present under the superintendence of a 
European missionary, the Rev. R. B. BIyth. In November last the pupils on the roll, 
in the four departments of the school, were 271. The highest number present that month 
was 249, and of these there were present in the department for English, 73 ; for Tamil, 77 ; 
for Telugu, 3? ; and for girls, 62. The present expenditure of the school is upwards of 
90 rupees a month ; it is thus low in consequence of the European missionary acting, pro 
temporey the part of head teacher, his salary not being counted. A fee was exacted for 
many years from the pupils able to pay, and will again be required in 1857. The same 
books and system are employed as at Madras, though the education imparted does not 
reach to such a point of progress. The highest assistant teacher's salary is Us. 12. 8.; 
there are 10 inferior teachers. 

V. The Conjeyeram Branch School was established in 1839 by the Rev. John Ander- 
son, and is conducted by trained agents under the direction of the missionaries. In 
November last the pupils on the roll numbered 351, of whom 326 were present one day as 
the maximum attendance. Of this maximum, there were 104 pupils in the department for 
English; 68 in the Tamil ; 54 in the Telugu ; 32 in the Hindustani; and 68 girls, 10 of 
them being Moslems (and five Brahmins in a separate place). The average expense of the 
school exceeds 200 rupees a month. The salary of the head teacher is 40 rupees a month. 
There are 23 subordinate teachers and monitors. The same system of education is pursued 
here as at Chingleput. 

VI. The Wallajabad Branch School was commenced this year, in consequence of a pro- 
perty there being presented to the mission by a friend. The pupils in November were 129« 
of whom 119 were present as the maximum attendance that month; viz., 37 boys in the 
English department, 58 in the Tamil, aiid 24 girls. The highest class read the Third 
English Instructor, with corresponding advancement in writing, arithmetic, and geography. 
The monthly cost is about 40 rupees. About 8 rupees a month are raised in school fees. 
The head teacher receives Us. 16. 4. a month. 

VII. The Nellore Branch School, with the school at (VIII.) Goodoor, and (IX.) Call- 
gherry, are also connected with the mission. They are under the superintendence of the 
Kev. Messrs. Mackintosh and Etterajooloo, who have already applied for a grant on behalf 
of these schools. 
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COHRESPONIWENCE flElATING TO ;TSHE 



1'bhaub Education* 



To ihoee who are twell acquainted -with the intelleetualandniocalcDndittDD'Of Ihe dulriie 
population^ ibe promotion of female educatioQ.muflt appear^at lenlt as impnrtantraa ibatiof 
the male ^ex. There is no department of educational labour th^ demands sonmcfa^ameat 
and persevering effort; none that in :the present stage. of ^progress requires )S0 much .wiae 
and well-sustained tencouragement of every right ktno. 

The following facts will show that the ^male schools of i this 'mission bv^ea special cbim ' 
on the regard and theaupport of the Government.: 

(1.) It was this mission that in 1843 made the first successful commencement of educa- 
tion, vernacular and English, among the caste gifis in *Black Town. 

(2.) This mission has done much to open upa: path way to similar efforts on the partiof 
other ;Gliristian societies* 

(3.) This mission has prosecuted female education with marked success, both .as regards 
progress and numbers, for upwards of 13 years, expending on. this object a large share.of 
the Christian bounty entrusted to it. 

(4.) The annual average charge of educating each girl in the day schools, .taken. t(^ther, 
is not less than 12 rupees, being higher at Madras and Triplicane, and Lower at the other 
stations. 

(5.) The attendance of girls from the Madras and Triplicane day schools at the annual 
examination in December was as follows : 
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(6.) The attendance of girls belon(ring to the five female day schools at Madras, Tripli- 
cane, Conjeveram, Chingleput, and Nellore, was as follows: 





1851. 


1852. 


• 

1858. 


1854. 


1855. 






Hindu Girls - - - 
Mahomedan Girls 


518 
66 


550 
73 


• 

545 
67 


^35 

87 


680 

83 


Total - - - 


570 


623 


-612 


•722 


618 



(7.) In November 1856 nearly 600 girls were present one day,jas the total Attendance in 
the female schools of Ihe mission^ on a jroU of about 75Q. 

Femalk Schools. 

L The Normal School forI7emale Converts and Boarding Girls.— This establishment is 
under Mrs. Anderson's special charge, and contains at present .21 pupils. These are taught 
througli the medium of English and Tamil ; and the girl^, being entirely under ChiisUan 
influence, are carried to a much higher point in education and training than is practicable 
in the case of day pupils coming from their .own homes. This department ms existed 
since 1847 ; but it is only recently that a separate house has been procured for its accom- 
modation* Most of the uunates are maintained by Christian fiiends in. Scotland. 

II. The Madras Day School for Girls. This schod was commenced in 1848, and ^as 
perhaps proved the most influential in this Presidency in giving an .impulse to native 
female educaiion. The school contains at .present 140 girls; of 'Whom 115 were present 
in November. The dames are ten ; the teachers .eight ; besides .the superintendents and 
monitors. The age of the girls ranges from four and five lo nine and ten, with very few 
above ten. The studies Are the reading and writiog of Tamil, Telugu, und Hindustani^ 
along with arithmetic, geography, sewing, SAd the elements ^f Er^lish. The monthly 
cliarge is about 160 rupees. 

III. The Triplicane Day School for Girls. — ^This school was commenced in 1848, and, 
a^r some montn^, for the sake of greater efficiency (as in the case of the Madras Day School 
for Girls), was placed side by side with ihe boys' school. In Noviember last there were 
present 156 girls arranged in six classes, %0 of the ^irls being JilaJiomedans. They .are 
taught to read their mother tongue, whether Tamil, Telugu, or Hindustani. A few4)f the 

most 
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most advanced girls are taught sewing. They are instructed also in the elements of arith- Itfadras. 

metic and geography. The* giris' pay no fee in this or in any other of our schools. The 

teachers iir lliis school number eight. The monthly expense of the school is about 120 
rupees. 

IV. Mrs. Campbell's Day Scbool for Girls. — This school was commenced in August 
1865, and is kept in the compound of the Rev. A. B. Campbell. The girls on the roll 
are 35, and the average attendance is 30. The school is superintended, by Mrs. Campbell, 
assisted by Mis. Cooper. Under two teachers the girls are taught the elements of a good 
yemacular education in Tamil, as far as their tender years can receive it This school costs 
about 20 rupee* a month. 

v. The mission in April last established another school for caste girls in Acharyapen- 
street, in Black Town. In November last the girls numbered 75, under three teachers. 
This school is superintended by Mr. Hufiton and the missionaries. The girls are taught to 
read and write Tamil or Ttlugu, along with the elements of arithmetic and geography. The 
school costs per month about 35 rupees. The other five female schools at Chinglenut, Con- 
jeveram, Wallajabad, Nellore, and Goodoor s^re treated of under these several stations. 

Objbdts for whieh Grants are asked. 

The parent institution in Black Town, and all the schools connected with it, are capable 
of 'much improvement and extension. A grant from Government would materially promote 
their efficiency^ 

The following are some of the objects to which, such a grant is immediately applicable, 
'a:-— 

1. Increase to the salaries of teachers. 6. Matron for sewing and industrial arts. 

2.- Payment « of popii teaebers. 7. Additioaal teachers^ 

3. Repairs, flooring, &c. 8. Moonshees. 

4. School furniture, galleries, apparatus. 9. Rent or assessment* 
5^., Bt>oks, stationery, and maps* 

T; The Central Ihatitutian : 

Us. 

1 . Increase to salaries of teachers, per mensem • - - 60 

2^. Pay of pujpil. teachers, per mensem ----- - 60 

a. Repairs* flooring, &c.. -.-.-.- 800 

4. School furniture, galleries, apparatus 1 - . •. - 2,000 

5. Books, stationery, and maps -.---- 500 

7. Additional teachers, per mensem ----- loO 

8. Mbonshees,' per mensem* ... - - - 50 

9. Absessment - - - - - - - - - . 210 

• 

IL School for Boys in Saldy-street : 

1. Increase to salaries of teachers, per mensem - - - 20 ' 

2. Pay of pupil teachers, per mensem - - - - - 10 

4. School furniture, &c. ------- 500 

5. Books, stationery, and maps ------ 200 

7. Additional teachers, per mensem ----- 30 

8. Moonshees, per mensem ------ 20 

9. Rent, per mensem -.-----20 

III. The Triplicane {or Mount Road) Branch School for Males : 

1. Increase to salaries of teachers, per mensem - - - 40 

2. Pay of pupil teachers, per mensem ----- 25 
8, Repairs, &c. -------- 350 

4. School furniture, &c. ------- 500 

5, Books, stationery^ and maps ------ 300 

7. Additional teachers, per mensem ----- 6^0 

8. Moonshees, per mensem ------ 50 

IV. The Chinglepui Branch School: 

1. Increase to salaries of teachers, per mensem - - - 15 

2. Pay of pupil teachers, per mensem ----- 6 

3. Grant to assist in erectmg a new school-house - - 2^^000 
4: Furniture, &c. - -- - - - - - 100 

5. Books, stationery, and maps - - . - - - loO 

6. Matron for female department, per mensem . - • 16 • 
7; Additional teachers, per mensem ----- 20 
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V. TTie Conjeveram Branch School: 

1. Increase to salaries of teachers, per mensem - - - 40 

2. Pay of pupil teachers, per mensem ----- 10 

3. Repairs -.--.-.-- 2OO 

4. Furniture, &c* - -- - - - - -100 

6. Books, stationery, and maps - - - - - -100 

6. Matron for female department, per mensem - - - 15 

7. Ad^ditional teachers, per mensem ----- 25 

VI. The Wallajahad School : 

A grant has been already* applied for on behalf of this school, but no answer has been 
received. 

Female Schools. 

T. Tlie Normal School for Fetnale Converts and Boarding Girls.— A grant of 1,000 rupees 
would be of great service to improve the premises lately purchased for tiiis school. 

II.' The Madras Day School for Girls. — A grant of 2,000 rupees would greatly increase 
the efficiency of this scnool, by supplying additional teachers, paying a matron and nioni- 
tresses, procuring school furniture, books and stationery, improving the class-rooms, &c. 

III. The Triplicane Day School for Girls. — A gi:ant of 1,200 rupees would greatly promote 
the efficiency of this school in similar respects. 

IV. Mrs. Campbell's Day School for Girls. — A grant of not less than 150 rupees per 
annum would greatly increase the efficiency of this school. 

V. The New Girls' School is in Acharyapeti-street. — A grant of .500 rupees would extend 
this school and render it more effective, and enable the mission to hire a better house for it. 

The assistance asked for the five female schools at Chingleput, Conjeveram, Wallajabad* 
Nellore, and Goodpor, is embraced in the foregoing application for the schools for males in 
these several places. 

We thus respectfully submit to Government the circumstances of the institution and 
schools for males and females of the Madras Free Church Mission, and hope they will 
meet with the most favourable consideration. 

The sums set down in the foregoing application represent the wants of these various 
seminaries; but as the means at the disposal of Government are limited, we trust that a 
proportion of assistance may be allotted in some degree commensurate with our wants. 

(signed) A. Larimer. 

P. RajahffopauL 
J. J, Cooper, 
Robert B. Blyth 
Alexander Maccallum. 
A. Vencataramiah, 
Walter Elliot. 
J, B, Key. 
R. O. Campbell. 
Alexander B. Campbell. 
John Braidwood, Secretary to the Financial 

Board. 



Application for a Grant in Aid on behalf of the Wallajabad Branch School of the 

Free Church of Scotland. 

1. The average number of pupils on the roll, during the last six months of 1856, 
was 128. 

2. A department of females has existed during the last three of these months, and the 
number of girls on the roll is now 25. 

3. The 

* N, B. — This is a mistake. Some months ago a private note was addressed to me by Mr. Braidwood, 
inquiring what amount of aid would be given in the event of the school being placed under Government 
inspection. In my answer I gave him such information as I was able to afford regarding the terms on 
which a grant would be given. Mr. Braidwood has now made a separate application, a copy of which is 
appended to this document. 

A. J. Arhuthnot, Director of Pablio Instruction. 
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8. The highest number of pupils present in December was 161 ; of whom 38 were boys Madras, 

in the English department, 88 boys in the Tamil, and 25 girls of caste families. 

4. The boys come not only from Wallajabad, but from villages at a distance of from four 
to seven miles. 

6. The averacre cost of maintaining the school during these six months has been 
Its.4b» 3. 4. This includes the expense of removing the cactus, as well as a partial 
supply of school furniture ; but it does not hiclude the stationery. The average outlay per 
mensem is 56 rupees at cost. 

6. The average revenue from fees, these six months, is Us. 8. 8. 8. per mensem. 

7. The pay of the first teacher is Ss. 16. 4. ; of the second 7 rupees. 

1. The premises are estimated at 1,400 rupees, and are devoted to educational pur- 
poses. 

2. It would tend greatly to promote the efficiency and permanency of the school 
were Government to gitint 1,000 rupees to -repair and enlarge the premises, and adapt 
them to the education both of males and females. 

8. A grant of 10 rupees a month for pupil teachers would have the effect of retaining 
under improvement some of the best youths of the district, and at length of throwing 
them forth as teachers in the villages. 

4. A grant of 30 rupees a month would meet part of the charge of the present staff 
of teachers, would enable the Mission to add another teacher, and help to raise the 
present scale of pay to some of the teachers, of whom there are altogether six. 

The school was commenced under an expectation that the Government would readily be 
induced to bear the half of the entire outlay from the first. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) John Braidwood, 
Madras, Secretary to the Financial Board of the 

10 January 1857. Madras Free Church Mission. 
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Appendix (Dy—STATEMBNTs of AMPLICATIONS for Grants in Aid. 



Mo. 



Name of School or 
loftitation. 



Name of Applleant. 



CkNine of Study. 



Scale of School Feea. 



Jjnooat of Local Fande. 



Purpoae for which Aid 
iaeon^it. 



6 



8 



3 



CuLaSi No. 1. 

Onalow Institation at C9iit- 
terpore, la Gai^am. 



W. Knox, Eaq^ Act- 
ing Collector of Gan* 
Jam, and the Ber, JohB 
Oriffltha, chaplain of 
Yixacamtam. tin^ofift 



Chareh Miielon Boys* 
School at MasuUpatam. 



Hindoo School at. 
patam. 



Bllore Miasion School 



Free Choreh Miaaton School 
at Kellore. 



Boman Catholic Anglo-rer- 
naenlar School at Man- 
galore. 



Yediarporam Seminary 



Sawyorpoorem Seminary 



CiiAas, No. S. 

Engliah School in the Fort 
at Maaulipatam. 



Natire Female Miaaicm 
School at Maaulipatam, 
aopported by the Church 
Mimionary Society. 



Anglo -remacular School at 



NeUore Sanacrit Andra Pa- 



The Ber. P. Boyaton, 
aecretary to the Madraa 
Gorreaponding Commit- 
tee of the Chnrch Mia#- 
aieiMa7 Sotietjii 



AtSmhia, and other 
natlte- inhaUtanta of 
Maaulipatam. 



Engliah reading, wri- 
ting, gtammar, getigraphy, 
eluiuButaTy hiatory, arith- 
metic, Euclid, and the 
etamenta.of natoaal philo^ 
aophy. 



Engliah rearYing, wri- 
ting, grammar, compoai- 
tion, geography, hiatory, 
arithmetic, algebra, En- 
cUd, Greek, Telogiv Jiln* 
dnatani, (drawing, and 
singing. 



Engliah ceading, wri- 
ting, grammar, geography, 
arithmetic, Euclid, Telugu, 
and Sanacrit. 



From two annaa to 
one rupee per menaem. 



95 mpeea per 
aem. 



Four annaa per men- 



000 mpeea per men- 



aem. 



Foot aaaaa |i^ man* 



IMxnpeei pit 



The Ber. G. Engliah - 



Engliah reading, wri- 
ting, giammai^ geegra|>hy, 
Indian hiatoi^, arithmetic, 
Euclid, aad Telugv. 



Two to four aonaa per 



189 mpeea per men^ 



1. An increaae to the 
aalary of the head maater. 
' t^ The appointment of a 
Temaeular teacher. 

S..£rectitn of 
hooae. 



I. Increaae to the aalariaa 
of teachera. 

S. The eatahllahment of 
additional acholarriilpa. 

3.. The purehaae of priaa 
hooka, Ac. 



1. lacieaae generally to 
the attfflr of the achooL 

S. TU erection of a boild- 
ing. 



TlitolMv.J. M.MhA- 
Into*, of th« Sootoii 
Fne Ohoreh Mlaalon. 



The Boman Catholic 
Biahop of Mangalore, 
and membera of the 
committee. 



The Ber. H. Bower - 



Eftgllah readihg, wri- 
tingi gaammar and com- 
poaition, geography, hla- 
toey, arithmetic, geome* 
try, Telugu, Tamil, and 
Hindustani. 



Engliah reading, wri- 
ting, grammar, geography, 
hiatory, arithmetic. 



The Ber. W. Huz. 
table. 



The Engliah and Tamil 
hmguagea, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy. 



Four annaa per men- 
aem in the Engliah and 
two annaa per menaem 
in the remacular de- 
partment. 



140 mpeea per men- 



The acale la not atated - 



189 mpeea per 
aem. 



No feea exacted - 



Engliah reading, wri- 
ting, arithmetic, algebra, 
Euclid, geography, Indian 
hiatoiT, and in remacular 
the Cural, Nunnool, and 
Karegei. 



No feea exacted 



SM mpeea per men^ 
aem. 



1. Increaae to the 
of the luadmaater. 

9. The employment of two 
additional teaehcEs. 

S. Scholardiipa. 

4. Apair ofglobea. 



1. The employment of ad. 
ditional teachera. 

S. Inernaae to the aalaiiea 
of Inaaant teachera. 

8. Repaixa of the 
building. 



Augmenting the aalariea 
of the teachera and 
ploying addltiooal onea. 



S70 mpeea per men- 
aem. 



Mr, J, W. Tiylor- 



The Ber. P. Boyaton 



J. J. Mlnchin, Eaq. 



y. Yeneata Bow and 
othen. 



Engliah reading, wri- 
ting, dictation, grammar, 
geography, hiatory, arith- 
metic, and Euclid. 



Beading and- writing, 
Telugu, geography and 
history, aewlng, marking 
and knitting, netting and 
apinning. 



Engliah reading, wri- 
ting, grammar, geography, 
hiatory, arithmetic and 
Telugu. 



From eight annaa to 
one and a half mpeea. 



00 mpeea per men- 



1. Increaae to the aalariea 
of two Engliah teacban. 

%» Prorlding a Sanacrit 
and additional Tamil teacher. 

8. Booka and ftnrnitara. 



1. For the appointment of 
a trained maater. 
9. For acholarshlpa. 
3. Booka, mapa, kc 



No feea exacted 



250 mpeea per men- 



To enable the manageca 
to employ more competent 
teachera. 



Telugu reading,. writing, 
grammar, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy and hiatory, alao 
Sanacrit grammar. 



Poor annaa per men- 
aem in the Engliah de- 
partment, two annaa bi 
the remacular depart- 
ment. 



Four annaa per men- 
aem. 



jRa. 47. 8. per menaem - 



00 mpeea per men- 
aem. 



1. To enable the managera 
to employ a competent Beat 
Indian adioolmiatreaa. 

9. To increaae the atipenda 
of the pupil teadiera, ud of 
the female auperintendent of 
the apinning department. 



The application la in ge- 
neral terma. 



To enable the managera to 
emfdoy an Engliah tencber. 
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Aypendii!. {jy.y-STAVMUEisiigsM^ArvxiCMrnansiior^^Gftmis :m . Aid. 



immwni of 
GnntWfiUHlJDr. 



RecommeadaiUon of 
the Director of Piiblk iDStmctioii. 



Amomt ot 
Gnat 




W iup e M -per 
Mnpeetper 
IMxvpeee per 



ITIrapeee per 
Jb.8,7tS. 15.6, 



Miupcasper. 

iSOrapeeiper 

in npeet jper memeiii. 
IHotipeemed. 

'75 npeet per 
asrapeeeper 



:TlMt>« ffBStbe.auMle'erTftsaptir peD«MHH» 
«i*d a gnmt of 1,000 rupees In aid of the erection of 
Ahe aehool-bouae. 



'Hut a grant of'S&mpeei per immiwn ba made in 
aagmentation of the lalarlee of tlM«aadM%<Mdi«f 
99 nipeee per menwm for ecdiolanlilpB. 



'That a grant of 167 nipeea be made to enable the 
mauigeri to employ competent teachen, and that a 
moiety of the amount applied for a building, ris. 
A*. UM8. Ifi. A/ ba fnatad. If the vhol» flnnotabe 
glren. 



'119 nqwes per mnuem 



'That 30 rupeei be granted in augMtithm of the 
head maetert nlary ; 50 nipeea to enable the niA- 
nagen to employ two additional teachen, one a 
Aindoov the other a Mahomedan. 

lliat a pair of globci be glren. 



That 31 mpeei per menaem be granted in ang- 
mentation of the lalarict of the teachen, and AGO 
for repain of the ecbool-bouie. 



The ichoo] has not been reported on by an In- 
ipector, for the reaeone itated in pam. 94 of tlie 
accompanylog report* 



^OOnpeceper 
Mrnpeeeper 



lABKMmt not ttated 



WYBpecB per meneem - 



Tbt 



Motqweiaed . 



'That a grant of 40 rupee» per meneem' be made ; 
30 nipeee of which to be applied to the augmentation 
of the lalariei of the Sngitoh teachen* and 10 ru- 
peei to proTiding a Sanaerit one. 



'That if the Goepel Society is prepared to inocnre 
a trained matter iVom England to aieitt in the 
NonoaL department^ • UbeiaJ grant be made tawarda 
hie rapport, and that a grant for establiahing echcJar- 
■bjipi to the extent of 41 rupeea per meneem be 
made ; alio a grant of booki, mapi^ and apparatus. 



lliat the grant applied fbr be sanctioned 



That a grant of 87 rupeee per meaeani be aane- 
tioned, to enable the mnnsfsrs to Increaee the 
stipends of the pupil teachers .and of tlw 
superintendent of the sptamlng 



That a grant be made of 9 npaea'per i 
in augmentation of the salary of the nead 
•od a grant of 30 rupeee for school books/ Jtc 



ThAt a grant df 8 rupees per mensem be made 
in augmentation of the salaries of the present 
teaebere. 



SpeoiaL 



TOTAJk 
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That 8^gaB* be'aMd«t>f 80 rupee* per-Msnann; 
40 rupees to ba^iplled to augmenting the salary of 
the:bead.mas4ar, aaA^OJcnpaes to prorlding a rer- 
nacular teacher and augmendng the salary of ib» 
assistant English teacher; and a building grant of 
l,00<^.rupaaa. 

For books .-.-.. 



That the gBnts44»pUed tot ba.Mifctlnid 
For books >..... 



That a grant of As. M. 10. 8., Or toch a sum not 
exceeding that amount, and equal to a moiety of 
the local Amds, be made for the employment of 
competent teaduin, and that a apadal/gsMtof 
Rs, l,M0. 15. 0. be -given towards the erection of a 
buildings proTSded aa eqoal sum is contributed by 
tbtt oamnanity. 



Rm. o. 



1,780 - 



1,184 - 



For books 



That-.fl'grant betmade not oxceeding S*. tST. 8. per 
meneem, to be appropiiatad in such manner as the 
managers may fumMJin -most expedient, rat|)ect to 
the iq;>proTal of the Inspector. 



For books 



That a gmnt bf 70- mpees per mensem be made 
for prortding addltloDaLteachem and increasing the 
salaries of present <MMfi. Jklso that a grant not ex- 
ceeding 800 rupees be giren towards the repairs of 
the school building, provided that the managers 
raise «n fvaal sum. 



For books 



810 - 



840 - 



That a conditional grant of 104 rupeee per men- 
sem be sanctioned in eugmentation of the present 
teachers' salaries, and for the provision of additional 



For books 



That a grent of 00 rupees per mensem be made <m 
condition that the society shall contribute an equal 
sum towards the salary of a trained master; also 
that a grant be made for the •purchase of books and 
mapetaceoiding to ttb« paescribed 

For books - - -- 



That a conditional grant of 160 rupees per men- 
sem be made to the society towards the salary of a 
trained master^ psvvldedaQ addltional'sambf 80nr« 
pees per mensem be contributed by it for this purpose, 
and the expenditure raised to 800 rupeee per men- 
sem ; also that a grant for books and maps be made 
on the usual terms. 



For books 



That a grant not exceeding 40 rupees per mensem 
be sanctioned, provided that double that amount be 
contributed by the managers. 



For books 



That .a gaa» «f 77 rupeee per mensem be 
tioneil, 40 rupees for the salary of an East Indian 
schoolntetrssa, and 37 mpeee for the purposes spe- 
cified in the preeedhug cohimn. See letter, paras. 
43, 44, 46, and 40. 



For books 



Tlmt a grant bcsancttonod of soelr snn; not ex- 
ceeding Rs.%3, 8. per mensem, as may be found 
requisite to In ewaio tbo salary of the head master, 
and preivlde Officlently for the vernacular Instruc- 
tion. 



For books 



That a grant be made of 30 rupees per mensem, 
provided thi^t It be shown that the local (tends 
amount to 00 rupees per mensem, and that the ar- 
rangements made for reorganising the school be 
approved by the Inspector. 



For books 



X4 



%A4B - 



1,080 - 



1,800 - 



400 - 



024 » 



1,1000 - - 



03 - - 



ISO - - 



1,800 19 



'•JU. 
liOOO 



•.p* 



08 . - 



1; 



1M - - 



3,060 16 



118 



74 



800 



160 - - 



110 - - 



66 



03 - - 



8 8- 



83 



M 8 - 



17 8 - 



1S8 
•10 



74 • - 



1,140 - - 



860 
1*M8 

110 
1,080 



66 



1,800 * - 



03 



480 



8 8- 



88 



«o a - 

800 



17 8 -^ 
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Appendix (D.)— Statements of Applioationg for Grants in Aidr-^xmtinued. 



Ko. 



Hum of Sehocrt or 
Inrtitution. 



Name of Applicant. 



Ckrane of Stndj. 



Scale of flokool Feat. 



Amoimt of Local Fnnda. 



Pnxpoie for whldk Aid 
taaooglit. 



8 



10 



11 



IS 



13 



14 



15 



10 



17 



18 



CliABB, No. ^-~coiUitmed. 

N«Ilore District School for 
Enropeans and East In- 
dians. 



Free Church Mission School 
at Goodoor. 



Free Charch Mission School 
at Kallgfaerry. 



Vernacular Boarding School 
at Nnndial. 



English and Vernacular 
Schools at Bellary. 



Anglo-vernacular School at 
Sjdapet. 



Hindu Assemblj's School at 
' Chingleput. 



Anglo-Temacular School at 
Tutacorin. 



Vemacolar School at Sheallj 



English School at Hanar- 
goodj. 



East Indian School at Palam- 
cottah. 



Ensrlish and Vernacular 
Schools at Cochin. 



Preparatory School at Rojap 
pettah, Madras. 



Mylapoor Primary School - 



P. H. Crosier, Esq. 



The Ber. J. M. Mack- 
intosh. 



The Ber. J. M. Mack- 
intosh. 



The Ber. B. D. John- 
ston. 



The Ber. P. Dogrle 



C. Bungacharloo and 
others. 



fl. Narastnhooloo Nai- 
doo and others. 



Mr. G. H. R. Cocq 
and others. 



The Rer. Mr. Johnston 



The Rer. A. Buigess - 



The Ber. T. A. C. PraU 



The Ber. T. White- 
house and E. Cullen, 
Esq. 



C. Poorooshothum 
Moodelly. 



C. MootoosawmjfMoo- 
deUiar, V. Sadagopah 
Charloo, and others. 



English reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, and elementayry his- 
tory. 

English reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, andTelngu. 



English reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, and Telugu. 



Beading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, all in 
Teltigu. 



English reading, writ- 
ing, grammar, arithmetic, 
atKl geograi^y. In the 
Temacolflur school, TamiL 



English reading, writ- 
ing, grammar, arithmetic, 
and geography, Teltigu 
and Tamil. 



English reading, writ- 
ing, grammar, geography, 
history, arithmetic, Eu- 
clid, the elements of na. 
tuial philosophy, Telugu, 
and Tamfl. 



English reading, writ- 
ing, grammar, arithmetici 
Telugu, and Tamil. 



English reading, writ- The only fee at pre- 



Eight annas per mensem 



One to three annas in 
the BngUsh department. 

No fee in the Telugu 
department. 

From one to three 
annas per mensem. 



None ezaetcd 



Four annas per men- 
sem in the English 
school; two annas per 
mensem fai the remacn- 
lar school. 



From two to four an- 
nas per meneon. 



Four 
aem. 



annas per men- 



Four 
sem. 



annas per men- 



ing, grammar, arithmetic, 
and Tamil. 



English reading, writ- 
ing« grammar, geography, 
and history. 



Not specified - 



Not speelfled - 



English reading, writ- 
ing, grammar, geography, 
history, arithmetic, Te- 
lagu, Tamil, Persian, and 
Hindustani. 



Beading, writing, gram- 
mar, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, and Indian history 
in Tamil, with instructions 
in the rudiments of Eng- 
lish in the highest dass. 



sent enforced is an en- 
trance fee of four annas. 



Eight annas per mensem 



Not stated 



Not stated - 



Eight annas per men- 
sem in the English de- 
partment; Ibnr annas 
per mensein in the ver- 
nacular department. 



Eight annas per men- 
sem In the Tamil de- 
partment ; 12 annas per 
mensem in the English 
department. 



86 rupees per menaem - 



89 rupees per mensem - 



80 ropeea per mensem 



00 nipeee per mensem • 



9S rupees per mensem - 



48 rupees per mensem 



00 rupees per mensem - 



85 rupees per mensem - 



Not specified 



110 rupees per mensem 



40 rupees per 



Not distinctly stated - 



130 rupees per oMnsem 



1. To ouUe tb» 
gers to retain a campBUai 



80 rupees per mensem - 



S. For books. 

To enable the managers to 
raise the salary of the head 
master, and to proride a 
more cflteientTelngn teacher. 

1. A nant in aid of tbs 
■alary <rf the bead maatsr. 

S. For bttikling a sdwol- 
house. 



The maintenance of addi- 
tional boardem. 



I. To augment the salaries 
of the teachers. 

8. School ftamitnre aad 
books. 



To augment tiie sdsiiss 
of the teachers. 



1. To augment the sskries 
of the teachers. 
8. School fumltme. 



1. To augment the salsrits 
of the teachers. 
8. To proride a bufldtag. 



In general terms 



1. To enable the maaagen 
to employ an additional 
Engltnh teacher. 

S. A Tamil mooashee. 



To enaMe flie managen to 
employ a competent taadisr. 



To enable the managers to 
augment the salaries of thdr 
teachers and to boUd an ad- 
ditional school-room. 



1. To enaUe the managers 
to augment the salaries of 
the teachers. 

8. To enable them to pur- 
chase the ground on whkh 
the school-house stands. 

8. Books, to. 

1. To enable the managfrs 
to employ competent teach- 
ers. 

8. To proTido a school- 
house. 



OfBce of the Director of Public Instroction, ) 
10 February ISSr. } 
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of 
GMit applied tor. 



per 

Mi|pieM»d. 
ISnpMiptr 

fi^Mtipar 



P« 



nntmv^ 



per 



per 



JSnpMper 



JMtfttUhA 



WnqpHips 
UnvHipir 



MnfMiper 



IMipMiaed • 




Appendix (D.)— Statements of Applioations for Grants in Aid — cc^tinued. 



BeeoBUiMiidaUoii of Ini^eetor. 



Tliat ft moDthlj grant be made of 30 nipeee - 



piftt ft monthlj grant of Are rapeee be made In 
aogmcntfttlon of the head moator'e mlftry. 



That ft monthlj grant of flve rapeee be mnde in 
ftld of the waX%Tj of the heed maater, ftnd 200 rapeee 
toK hoiUUng purpoeea. 



Thftt the grant Applied for be aftsctlooed 



That the graata applied for be aanrtJonad 



That the grant applied for ha ■amftHoned 



That the grant applied for he iaaetioned 



That a monthlj grant be giTen aofllciant to raiaa 
the iocome of the eehool to ihat of ft tftlook eehool 
of the flnt eiaae ; ftlio ft grant fbr ft building In 
proportion to the amoont ndeed firom local aonroes; 
abo a grant for books, mapa^ fte. 



That the nJarj of the maater, Uto rapeee per 
menaem, be doubled bj a grant ftom Oorerament, 
on condition that the loeletj ihall be willing to pro- 
Tide ft mitable ichool-hoDiia and an anietant maeter, 
ft moletj of the coat of both meaanree being borne 
bj GoTemmant. 



Not jat raported on 



Kot jet reported on 



Not 7«t reported OB 



That the gnnta qipUod for be ametioaad 



Not jet repcited on 



Recommendation of 
the Diractor of Public Inttruotion. 



That a grant of Ji«. 17. 8. per menaem he lanctioned 
For hooka -------- 



That the grant applied for be eftnctioned 
For booka -----. 



Thftt ft monthlj grant of Htc rapeea be made to 
enable the managen to augment the laUriea of the 
Telugtt teachers, and a irrant of 150 rapeea in aid of 
the erection of « school-house. 



For books 



That the grant applied for be sanctioned 
For books --..-. 



That a monflilj grant of 40 rapees bemade in aid 
of the current expenses of the school, and a gpecial 
grant of 100 rupees for school furnitura. 



Amount of 
Chant reeommended. 



Annnal. 



Special. 



Total 



£a. a. 
»10 - 



180 - 



00 - 



S40 - 



For books 



That a grant of As. SI. 8. per mensem be sanc- 
tioned to enable the managers to emploj competent 
teachen. 



For booka 



That a monthlj grant of 30 rupees be sanctioned 
in augmentation of the salariee of the teachers, and 
a grant of 80 rapees for the purchase of school 
furnitura. 



For booka 



Tliat a grant be sanctioned of such sum, not ex- 
ceeding SO rapees per mensem, as maj be equal to 
ono hdf of the income of the school ; also a grant 
not exceeding 000 rapees for a building. 



For books 



That ft grftnt not exceeding 90 rupees per mensem 
be sanctioned for the currant expenses of the school, 
provided that double that amount be contributed 
Irom local sources; and a building grant not ex- 
ceeding 800 rapeee, prorided an eqnu sum be raised. 



For books 



That a conditional grant of audi eom aa 
required, not exceeding 00 rapeea per 
aanetioned. 



mjKf bo 
be 



For booka 



That a grant of SO rapeea per mensem be 
tloned, provided that the manage/s raise flmda to 
the amount of 00 rupees per mensem. 



on - 



800 - 



t40 - 



790 - 



Fbr books 



n»t a grant be sanctioBed of saeh sub not az- 
ceeding 100 rapees per mensem as maj be in the 
prescribed proportion to the sum raised from local 
sources, and a grant of such sum, not exceeding 
14MM rapees, as maj be required for the erection A 
a school-room, provided that an equal sum be raised 
firom local sources. 



F6r booka 



Thata grant of such sum, not exaeeding B», 70. 8. 
per mensem, aa maj be equal to a moiet j of the aom 
raised from local sources, be sanctioned ; also a grant 
of ite. 071. 8. for the porafaaaa of the ground. 



For booka 



That a grant be aanetioned of aooh anm, not «z- 
eeeding 15 rapees par menaeas, as maj be required 
to meet the ezpeoMs of the sdiool, provided that 
dooblo that anumnt be raised bj tho mnnagan; 
also a grant of 700 rapees in aid of the erection of 
a building. 



For books 



QnAVD Total - - - ' Jb. 



I,t00 - 



846 - 



800 - 



17,014 - 



J2s. a. p. 



10 8 - 



OS - - 



150 



*0 



10 



100 



78 - - 



SO 
80' 



17 8 - 



1, 



100 



ors 8 - 



100 - - 

700 - - 



00 



Ss. tup. 

SIO 

10 8 - 

180 - - 
OS 

SIO.- - 



so - - 



10 



7« 



ao 
aoo 



800 — 



00 



17 S 

7S0 - 



s,soo - - 



100 

Mio - 

100 - - 

1,000 - - 



8,081 19 



00 - - 



10,500 10 



A. /. ArVuthnat, 

XNraeter of ^oblie InstracCioB. 
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(No. 616.) 
Extract from the Minutes of Consultation, under date the 14th May 1857. 

Read the following Letter from the Director of. Eublia Instruotion. 

» 

(Hera enter 19th Eebruary 1867.) 

Fttblic Deptrtmeni. L With the foregoing communication, the Director of Public Instruction 

submits, in continuation of his letter of. the 10th July last, which itself was a 
supplement to his report of the 1 9th of May preceding, further applications, 
with his opinion on each case, for grants in aid of schools supported by private 
individuals and societies, in the provinces under this. PresideDcy*. Tho- t«Po 
former reports, it is observed,, were disposed of in orders passed in Extract 
Minutes Consultation, under date 23d August last. 

2. The amount: sanctioned for. the object of grants in aid by the Government 
of Ihdia for this Presidency is 25,000 rupees per annum ; of this sum, deducting 
the grants which already, at the recommendation of the Director, have been 
allowed, by Governmenit, there remains available for future disbursements &J8SII 
rupees only. It is stated, hxrwever, by Mr. Arbuthnot, that to this may be 
add^d a sum of 4,000 rupees, being the aggregate amount of certain grants 
which, from the dissolution of the schools endowed, or other causes, are stBl 
undrawn. Under the recent orders of the Government of India, there is furtho. 
av^lable, by transferring the amount from the sum. sanctioned, but not yet 
appropriated for the establishment of zillah schools, an annuaLfimd of 6,000 
rupees ; the total presentiy available is, therefore, 15,897 rupees per annum. 

3. Since the date of his last report, at which period 22 appUcations remained 
to be disposed of, the Director haa received 16 others ;, of the entire number, 
38, 23 have been inspected ; while in. regard to the remainder, he is in a posi- 
tion, with a few exceptions, to submit such recommendations as will admit of 
their being disposed of; without further reference to Govennnent, so soon as tfie 
necessary inspection shall have been* made. 

4i. The total, amount of the various grants recommended foi sanction., is. 
Us. 25,595. 15* 9. ; ae^ this is nearly 10,000 rupees in excess of the sum allowed 
for the development of the system in this Presidency, it will be necessary to 
submit the matter for the consideration and orders of the Government of India ; 
meanwhile, that the actual fundsa vailable may at once be' made' use of, Mr: 
Arbuthnot bas^ proposed tlmt he may be authorised to pass for payment so 
many of the ^ recommended in^ the Appendix to L repoi^ i aid of 
current expenses, such as the augmentation of the salaries of teachers, the 
employment of additional teaeherS) &c., and for the purchase of books and 
school furniture, as may fall within the sum of 15,500 rugees a year*. 

5i This course is approved ; the selection, the Government remark, has beenr 
v«ry fairly determined by the dates- on which the applications were preferred ;. 
superintendents of other seminaries, and all those who have applied f6r grants 
ih aid of buildings^ should be informed, as suggested by the Director, tibat their 
applications must lie over until the orders of the Government of Ibdia are 
received. 

6. The institutionsxto which, under the arrangements above noticed, imme- 
diate assistance will l)e given, the object of such assistance*, amtitF amounf in 
each case, are thus tabulated by the Director : — 
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w 


1 
» 

TUMam of Sawot.. 
1 


For Ctrrrent 

Expenses. 


For Books 

and 

School 


Total. 






Famiture. 




1 


R&. a, p. 


r 

Rb. a, p. 


jb. a. p. 


Onslow flfrM^ittftiwri, at -Otetterpcfre 


960 - - 


«3 - - 


1,028 - - 


Anglirih "and vernacular Bcbooly Bellaiy » ' 


652 - - 


176 - -• 


728 - - 


EngUsii Fort Schord, Masuhpatam - 


480 - - 


8 8- 


488 -8 - 


Eq^bfih echool tat Mangalo^e 


a, 248 - - 


119 * - 


1,367 - - 


YssFuacukir .school at Sheally 


240 - - 


17 8 - 


257 8 - 


Yediarpuram Seminary - • • 


1,080 - - 


55 - - 


1,135 - - 


Sawyeipuram Seminary 


1,800 - - 


63 - - 


1,863 - - 


l^glish »<Jhoal irt Ellfire 


•810 - - 


74 - - 


884 - - 


Ohurch Missionary Society Boys' *School^ 






1 


Masalipatam - 


1,780 - - 


120 - - 


1,900 -- - 


Hindu school at 'Masalipatam 


1,184 - - 


128 - - 


1,312 - - 


Rmniapatam School - ^ - - 


^282 - - 


29 '8 - 


311 8 «- 


Tuticurin Sehoel - - - - - 


:800 - - 


«0 - - 


^50 - ^ 


OoehinSohodl 


l,li00 - - 


100 - - 


1,300 - - 


Sysdaprsrt Sohool « . ^ - - 


258* - - 


80 .- - 


288 - - 


Roya,pettah Preparatory School 


846 - - 


100 ' - 


946 - - 


Church Missionary Society Native Female ' 








iSchool, Masulipatam _ - . 


024 - - 
TofTAl. 


33 - - 

- - - R«. 


DiTT - - 


- 


15,110 8 ^ 



IL 

Madna.. 



42,000 

19ANX> 

8,605 



7. Lodking, ttien, to f!be rapid afeorption of the who'le of the fdnds available 
for the purpose, the amount of donations recommended on hehalf of schools 
airnd^ iwspactod and favourably mported on, the number of applications still 
under inquiry, and the still larger number that may be expected, it is deaiif 
nqpoasiUe, in a Fjefiidency like this, where the committees of missionary and 
other societies are carrying forward great schemes of education at an annual 
amUny of one iac and thirty thousand rupees ( 1 ,30,000 rupees), and are all 
urging their olaiaks to the support oi the Stete, that the sum now sanctioned 
can be so distributed by the Director as to enable those bodies to enlarge, to 
any appreciate extent, the very laudable field of operations in whtch iJhey are 
Kverally engaged ; it is obvious lAiat a much larger sum is required. 

S. Under certain {nvmnples of di^ibution presently to he noticed, iSie sum 
pircposed by tiie Director is 65,000 rupees per annum, or rather wore than 
double the amount at present disbursed ; tihis amount the Governor in Gonmal Bombay 
is prepared to recommend for the sanction of the Government of India ; it is, ^^.\ 
he observes^ more than is sanctioned for a similar object in other Rresidencies, ^^* 
witli the exception of that of Bengal, where, for the official year, 1855-6, the 
expenditure averaged 6,264 rupees per mensem, or 73,000 rupees per annum. 
The circumstances of this Presidency, however, where, as before observed, 
education has been long and successfuUy earned on by various societies uncon- 
nected with Government, are peculiar. 

This point has not escaped the attention of the Honourable Court, who have, Public Department, 
in a recent Despatch, expressly recorded their own views on the subject, ^®' ^ °^ ^^'^' 
flMiinniiting to this (jki^^enMiient f^t ^ the onkm t»f the Gorusment of India 
iimitmg the expenditure of grants in aid in this Praridency to S&jOOD rupees 
aurt; be considerGd proviskmal and experimenftai only, and that ^m increase 
sum will, without hesitation, be devoted to the purpose, if it can be Bfaoi^m that 
the system may^ be applied, in Madras, with advantage on a liberal scale, and 
to A greater extent than in the other Presidencies. 

9. The principles that shotdd rule the distribution of the grant ih aid fund, 
Hdverted to in The jnreceding para., is a point of much importance. The rules 
It p i'C B e nt in force provide that grants may be given to any amount ndt 
excee£ng the amount raised from local sources ; in practice, however, this 
course is impossible, and any attempt to carry it out to the extent of th^ funds 
at the disposal of the IKrector, would only tend to expose his measures to the 
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Madrfta. Suspicion of partiality. In the opinion of the Director it is essential that all 

who apply for aid shall have a reasonable expectation of receiving, sooner or 
later^ some fixed sum, bearing a definite proportion to the amount they them- 
selves are able to contribute. 

1 0. The practical adoption of this principle will not only obviate any misun- 
derstanding of the nature above contemplated^ but will also, it is suggested, be 
found to act as a much greater stimulus to private liberality than is derived 
from the existing rule. At present there is no guarantee that, supposing 
of course the school be well reported of, the Government grant will bear any 
definite proportion to the sum raised by the Committee ; but let it be once 
known that, on tlie increase of local benefactions, the grant in aid awarded will 
be added to by Government proportionally, and it may be well expected that 

.ihe contributions of charitable individuals will not long remain stationary^ much 
less, as may be at present apprehended, that they will decline. 

1 1 . The Governor in Council is of opinion that there is much force in the 
foregoing arguments, and he approves the new principle advocated by Mr. 
Arbuthnot, and the rules he proposes as subsidiary thereto. The scale which 
he proposes to lay down, as the maximum' proportion which, under ordinary 
circumstances, the grant should bear to the local fund, is one-half ; and if this 
proportion be adopted, it will be necessary, looking, as previously noted, to the 
amoimt now subscribed by those societies and individuals who have expressed 
a desire to place their schools under inspection, and whose applications, there- 
fore, will have to be considered, that Government should have at its disposal a 
sum of not less than 65,000 iiipees per annum for current expenditure in grants 
in aid. 

12. Two cases are specified by the Director as proper to be excepted from 
the above rule, and the Government concur : — 

1st. Where the annual income of a school is derived firom a permanent 
endowment. 

2d. Where the application is for a grant in aid of the erection of a school 
building. 

In both these cases the present rule may be retained, under which any sum 
not exceeding the amount derived from local sources may be assigned. 

13. Having disposed of the above references, the Government proceed to 
review, so far as special notice may be called for, the various recommendations 
made in the body bf the report, premising that they approve all those contained 
in the Appendix (D.) The greater part of the applications referred to in that 
list, all indeed that can be met with the funds at present at disposal, have 
already been sanctioned in para 6, supra. 

14. Ganjam District. — The school founded by the munificence of Mr. Onslow, 
the late Collector, at Chetterpore, an inconsiderable village in this district, is 
well spoken of. The Government are glad to learn that it is contemplated by 
the trustees to remove the establishment to the floiuishing and populous town 
of Berhampore. If tl\e transfer is made, the grant (1,000 rupees) proposed 
for the erection of a suitable building, is sanctioned ; otherwise, not. 

15. Vizagapatam. — ^The orphan schools here are in so unsatisfactory a con- 
dition, that no grant is recommended. 

16. Rajahmundry. — ^The Government concur with the Director, that the 
Mission School at this* station has not a valid claim to support. The existence 
of a provincial school at Rajahmundry renders this decision less a matter of 
regret to them.. 

17. Masulipatam. — There are four excellent institutions in this town ; l,the 
Churcti Missionary School ; 2, the Hindu School, established very recently, 
entirely by the exertions of the native community ; 3, East Indicm School ; 
4, the Church Missionary Native Female School, under the care of Mrs. Sharkey, 
wife of a missionary; the grants recommended for these four seminaries 
will entail an expenditure of ^^.^62. 5. 4. a month (not including one build- 
ing grant of Rs. 1,866. 15. 9.) which, it is worthy of note, is a sima con- 
siderably less than is expended at those stations where the Government have 
found it necessary to establish schools of their own. 

18. NeUore. 
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18. Kellare.— Besides a school for East Indian youths, there are at this Madras. 

station two seminaries ; an Anglo-vernacular school, both for boys and girls, 
supported by the Scotch Free Church Mission, and a school called the Nellore 
Sanscrit Audra (Telugu) Patasala. The first mentioned has been in existence 
upwards of 13 years; the latter was estabUshed, by some of the leading natives, 
about four years ago only. In recommending a small grant to the latter 
school, the Inspector gave his opinion, that the study of English should be 
added to the present course of instruction. This suggestion having come to 
the knowledge of the managers of the Mission School, has led them to address 
a ^^ statement ** of considerable length to the Director. So long as the Patasala 
taught the vernacular only, they would not have objected to a grant being 
made to it, but they do feel aggrieved that there should be a second Anglo- 
vernacular school at Nellore, taken under the protection of Government ; it is 
unjust to them, who have long pre-occupied the ground, inasmuch as it will be 
construed by the natives as implying, on the part of Government, a distrust of 
the Mission School, and a desire to countenance efforts made in opposition 
to it ; besides, the rival school is in the hands of the sheristadars, and the 
sheristadars, it is well known, appoint to all the Governmental posts in the 
districts ; these posts the sheristadars, who are all Brahmins, are anxious to 
keep for their own caste ; aware that, without an English education this cannot 
long continue to be done, they have opened a little school of their own, where 
the knowledge required may be had, with as little risk as possible of the " light 
and learning of the west *' interfering with their prejudices. 

19. On this the Government must observe, that wherever there are missionary 
schools, rival native establishments may in progress of time be expected to 
appear ; in addition to the instance now under review, it has so happened in 
Masulipatam and at Palamcottah. The plan to be followed in regard to such 
cases of opposition establishments is, to be guided solely by the quality of the 
instruction communicated, and if it is intrinsically good, to afford aid under 
the general rules. In the present case, the question whether English is to be 
taught in the Patasala should be decided by the community interested in it ; 
it is their wish that EngUsh should be added to the curriculum ; and the school 
beii&g in other respects deserving of encouragement, it will be assisted, without 
reference to the views of the managers of the other school. The remarks of 
the latter on the influence Ukely to be exercised by the officials of the district 
in the matter of appointment to and promotion in, the public service, appear 
to have been made in ignorance of the fact that arrangements have been made, 
and will shortly be carried out, for the introduction of the competitive system 
on one general plan. 

20. Kumool. — " The Rev. Mr. Johnston*s School at Nundial." It is observed 
that no fee is demanded at this school. Before granting the donation suggested, 
the Director will take care to require the payment of a suitable fee. 

21. Canaray Mangalore. — ^The exertions of the Roman Catholic community 
at this station appear deserving of every support. 

22. '^ Theological Seminaries under the Gospel Society at Yediarpuram and 
Sawyerpuram." — It appears that many of the trained schoolmasters at these 
institutions are led to resign their posts, often at great inconvenience to the 
seminary, for the purpose of entering deacons* orders, which, under the rules 
of the society, are open to them. 

With reference, therefore, to a proposed grant in aid of the salary of one of these 
offices, it is suggested that a distinct pledge should be exacted from the society, 
that no encouragement shall be given to a master to whose salary the Govern- 
ment may be disposed to contribute, to aspire to the ministerial order. The 
Government are of opinion that it will be sufficient if it is intimated to the 
society that Government will give the grant so long only as a trained master 
conducts the school. Should the school cease to be presided over by a trained 
official, the allowance wiU be withdrawn. 

23. Madras. " Royapettah Preparatory School.*' — The remarks of the In- 
spector on the faulty mode of giving in the vernacular the names of towns, will 
be considered when the Madras Upayukta Grantha Karana 8abha*s next report 
comes before Government The Sabha*s work on geography is the one used at 
this school. 
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lUUdiMi. 'S4. Dwetm Proteitant College. — The Goyemment Mlf cououf with the 

Stiractar that »this institution ifi one iWDPthjjr -^f every edfteouragement. Fouiukd 
pwtly 'by ilocal fiubscriptions and tpactly under the wiU c£ the late Oaptaini 
Sk>wikQn» 'the fichook Iwrje be^a in qpearation for two years only^ :but durii^ 
tlMit fihort pmod jbheenersetic me^fiuires adapted by Ifhe fcommitfcee of jnaaage* 
i»ient» in iproiouinng irom (England a oompetent profesBorial ataff, in organimig 
a ibody' of subordinate teaohera at the iPreaideiicy, and their efforts generally i» 
eatahliah a.saminary^of sound learning and religious education, bave been sut3i 
m to mia the confidenoe and .esteem df .all clasfies of the icommunity interested 
in iheir valuable labours. There are at present no leas then 3D7 of hath aexes 
in one or j<^er of the sdhook .attaehad to (the college, idz i — 

High School 110 

Primary - - -' - - - - 106 

Girls' ditto .-..--. fli 



307 



25. The committee are now greatly in want of assistance for the *** Collejge 
Building**' Fund, The cost of a suitafble edifice is estimated at not Jess than 
SOy'OOO rupees, or 80;000 rupees in excess of 'the means arailalde ; and tliis sum 
they pray may 'be ^ven to them by the State, 

26. The proposal is warmly supported by the Director, and, under all the 
circumstances of the case, the Governor in Council resolves to place the sum 
re^piired at the disposal of the conranttee of management ; <fiie same to be 
tAen 'Out tof the :accumuktians .standing to the credit of Education eA iStoB 
Bresidenqr, agreeably to the spirit of the Honourable Court's instraefions, <xat^ 
tmsked in their Despatch, No* 44 of 1854, para: 8. 

•27. Resolved further, that the report above reviewed, together with the 
reports of the lOth Jaly and I9th May last, be bound up in one, with a copy of 
flris order attached, and that the whole form a number of the '^^ Selecticms^ 
of Gorernment. 



A — 



PAPER'S .referred to in Madras Public .(Education) Despatch, dated 

Jat September 1.8j5.8, No. 47, pAvag, ^9 and 40. 



BsLTjaACti;, Poiblic Letter from Jort St George, dated lltfa l^ovember^ Nx). 34 of 

1850. 

In Diary to Cons., A3lh May IS5Q, No0. 1 md ^. Para. 23. Referring to paras. 11 to 14 of 

In Diary to Con8.,«oth May 1856, Wo8. 18 and 14. our Despatch, No. 8 of 1 8j56, relative to the con* 

InDiarytoCon8.,8d June 1866, No^ 49. j^^^j^ ^f j^-^^ TViaitland's school with the 

In Diary toConB.,,6tb Anguflt 1860, No8. 16 to 17, - . -, J . ,, * a# « 

xn umrj w va.i» ,,t«*. e and 17 A. pTOposcd ckA engineemig college at Madras, ^e 

In Diary to Cons., 'SA Sept 1866, Voa. siand ss. transmit tiie ^tccompanying farther oorreBpos* 
In Diary to Cons.,idt0t Oolohar MM. idenoe ^m the subjact, arising from the werj 

d^rent inter pretatiom adopted hy Major Maitland and the Director of Publie 
Instruction, of the Despatch from the Government <of India, dated ISth January 
kst, 4B iMpect to the position to be assigned to JVf ajar Maitland in the engineer- 
ing 'octtege. 

24. for Ifherr -views, since commtmicated to us by the tjovemment of India, 
in explanation of that part of their previoos Despatch which related to this 
siibject, we beg to refer your Honourable Court to their letter of the 8th August 

bst. 

25. In ftxrnishing a copy of 1ihat letter to the Director of PobBc Instruction, 
we requested him to gire his opinion as to the manner in which he would pro- 
pose to work out the views of the Government of India in respect to M^or 
^ * ' ^' sdbool, as therein indicated. 
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Extract; Fort St. George; Public; Diary to Consultation^ TSth May 18S6; lAndNH. 



Rbccfived liie' following' letter :*— 
(No. 16). 

From Major J. Maitland^ Superiniendent Guni Gairiage Manufactoi^f, to; 
T. Pycrofty Esq., Cliiefi Secretary to Govarnxn^^>Fort St^Gacorge. 

Sir,. 
Thb Director ofi Public InBtruction has forwarded to me a. copy of the Dess- 
patch from, the 'Government of India, No. I72,f and called, upon, me to state how* « 12 Jan. 1866. 
the viewB therein contained, can becariiiedloui;. 

2. Mr. Arbuth not states, •'The vrishes of the Supreme Government^.asJiiiKadi 
the Despatch, are that your present training school of ordnance aKifioersisUould' 
be incorporated* with the third diepartnient of the projected^ college, and^thafyDO? 
should be placed in charge of the- third departmeiil; in partioular, and) of tire 
practical instruction generally in the new institution." 

a. I read the Despatch very differently from Mr. Arbnthnot, and it appeara^to 
me para. 14 is distinctly opposed to his yiew^ for, if all claflses in the collegff 
aae to haya the benefit of '* his training school," the meaning; of which; is 
defined to be psactical instruction^ I oannot find! any expression. in> the. DeBpatoh 
which usmem me foE the particular charge: of the. third, any more than/ jbtae second 
OK' first departments^ to whichf it. seems the artifieers are equally* eligible if 
qualified. 

4. Mr; Arbuthnot having assigned to me a suboMinate office in the proposed 
college, which appears to me contrary to the letter and spirit of the iJespatchi 
and. having declined to r^fer tlie suijject to Government^ I have the Honour to 
request, that you. will submit this question for the deoisibn of the Governor in 
Council, as I have a difficulty in furnishing him with tITe information he requires 
until I know what positional am. to occupy in the proposed college. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) J. MaUland^ Major,, 
Superintendent Gun Carriage Manufactory. 

Gun Carriage Manufactory, Madras, 
16th April 1856. 

(No. 498). —Referred to the Director of Public Instruction foir his obsdrvations. No. 2. 

as also for explanation why he declined to submit to Government Major. Mait- 
land*s letter. 

Fort St. George, 7th May 1856. 



(No. 4041) 



ExTRikor,. Fort. St. George^ Public 

in Diary to Consultation of 20 May 18561 
Received the following Letter. 



¥xom A. J. Arhuthnot\ Esq., Director of Public Inrtructibn, to the GJiief? 

Secretary to Government, Fort Sh George. 
Sir, 

On the 24th ultimo I was furnished by Major Maitland with a copy of a letter No. is. 

addressed by him to Government, under date the 16th idem, with reference to 
a correspondence which has passed between us on the subject of* the lAte 
Orders of the Government of India regarding the establishment of an Engineer- 
ing. College: at. Madras^ 

2. Having understood that Major Maitland's letter would be forwarded to me 
by Goverament, for an explanation of the. grounds on which I declined to make 
arererence in regard to the meaning of the orders of the Supreme Government, I 
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II. deferred moving further in the matter, pending the receipt of the orders of 

Madrai. Government ; but, as some time has. elapsed since the submission of Major 

Maitland's letter, I have deemed it advisable to delay no longer, and have, 
therefore, tlie honour to submit for the consideration of the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council, the accompanying transcript of the correspondence 
which has passed between Major Maitland and myself, and to request that 
Major Maitland may be instructed to furnish me with the information sought 
for in my letters of the 28th March and 10th ultimo. 

3. It will be observed that, in the course of the correspondence, the requi- 
sition originally made by me to Major Maitland was somewhat narrowed, and 
was confined to an application for information on points connected entirely with 
the School of Ordnance Artificers, and on which, I submit, it was Major Mait- 
land's duty, as it was in his power, to furnish me with the information for 
which I have applied. It will be observed, also, that the answers to the questions 
put by me do not in any way depend upon the position which may be eventually 
assigned to Major Maitland in the new institution. 

3. I did not consider it expedient to make any reference to Government in 
regard to the meaning of the Despatch of the Supreme Government, until I had 
before me the information I had sought for from Major Maitland, as without 
this information I was not in a position to enter, as fully as I wish to enter, 
into the question of the feasibility of amalgamating Major Maitland's school 
with the projected college; and I felt that any authoritative expression of 
opinion as to the meaning of the Orders of the Supreme Government might, in 
the present state of the question, embarrass me rather than otherwise. 

4. I venture, therefore, to request that his Lordship in Council will permit 

the determination of the questions raised by Major Maitland to lie over until 

he has furnished me with replies to the queries propounded in my letters, and 

that he may be instructed to furnish me with those repUes without any further 

delay. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) A. J. Arbuthnot, 

Director of Public Instruction. 

OfiSice of the Director of Public Instruction, 

6 May 1866. 



(No. 198.) 
To Major J. Maitland, Superintendent of the Gun Carriage Manufactory. 

Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to transmit to you the annexed copy of an extract from 
the Minutes of Consultation, under date the 14th ultimo, communicating copy 
of a letter from the Government of India on the subject of the scheme proposed 
in my letter of the 20th of July last, for the establishment of a Civil Engineering 
College at Madras^ and to request that you will be good enough to favour me 
with your views as to the best mode of carrying out the orders of the Governor 
General in Council for the incorporation of the school at present attached to the 
Gun-carriage Manufactory into the scheme of the projected college. 

2. I presume it is the intention of the Governor General in Council that the 
third department of the projected college should be established on the premises 
belonging to the Gun-carriage Manufactory, in order that the pupils may attend 
the workshops ; but how such an arrangement would be consistent with the 
eventual separation of the offices of Superintendent of the Gun-carriage Manu- 
factory and of Superintendent of the third department of the Engineering Col- 
lege, to which reference is made in the 9th and 10th paras, of Colonel Baker's 
letter, I do not very clearly comprehend. 

8. I take this opportunity of sending for your perusal and for any remarks 
• To be returned, you may have to offer, an original order* of Government, under date the 27th 

September last^ communicating copy of a letter from the chief engineer and 
a memorandum by Lieutenant Colonel F. C. Cotton ; I also enclose the draft of 

my 
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II. 
my letter to Government of the 20th July last, in which the scheme of instruc- Madias. 

tion proposed for the several departments of the projected college is set forth in 

detail. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) A. J. Arbuthnot, 

Director of Public Instruction. 

Office of the Director of Public Instruction, 

12 March 1866. 



(No. 8.) 
To A. J. Arbuthnoty Esq., Director of Public Instruction, Madras. 

Sir, 
1 HAVE the honour to acknowledge your letter* No. 193, annexing copy of a * 12th March 1856. 
Minute of Consultation, No. 172, dated 14th February 1856, communicating 
copy of a letter,! No. 94, from the Government of India, on the subject of the f i«th Jan. 1856. 
scheme proposed in your letter of the 20th July last, for the establishment of a 
Civil Engineering College at Madras. 

It appears to me from the whole tenor of the Despatch from the Government 
of India, and especially paras. 14 and 16, that instruction in the workshops is 
to be given not to the third department alone of the proposed college, but to 
all three. 

I shall have much pleasure in giving you every information as to the best 
mode of carrying out the orders of the Governor General in Council, but to 
enable me to do this, I request you will favour me with your proposed scheme 
in detail, as it must be obvious to you I require this data to guide me in drawing 
up rules for that part of the course of instruction to which the Supreme Govern- 
ment evidently attach great importance. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) J. Maitland^ Major, 
Superintendent Gun Carriage Manufactory. 

% 

Gun Carriage Manufactory, Madras, 
18 March 1866. 



To A, J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, Madras. 

JV.JB. — I RETURN Extract from the Minutes of Consultation, No. 1?79, Public 
Department, dated 27th September 1855, communicating letter from the Chief 
Engineer, Department of Public Works, No. 1021, dated 17th September 1865, 
to the Secretary to Government, Public Works Department, and letter No. 16 
of 20th July 1855, from the Director of Public Instruction to the Chief Secretary 
to Government, having taken copies of them. 



(No. 246.) 

To Major J. Maitlandy Superintendent Gun Carriage Manufactory. 

Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 18th 
instant. 

* 

2. The scheme proposed by me for the establishment of the projected engi- 
neering college is stated in some detail in the 42d para, and in the Appendix 
to my letter of the 20th July last. Perhaps it will be sufficient if I ask you to 
inform me in what parts of the 'course specified in the Appendix, practical 
instruction can be provided in the workshops, and what staff of teachers will, in 
your opinion, be required for the third department, assuming the course of in- 
struction to be that specified in the document above referred to. 
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Madras. 3. If I understand the orders of the Government of India aright, the intention 

is, that you should be plact'd at the head of the third department of the pro- 
jected college, but that all the departments should be required to attend more 
or less for the purpose of receiving practical instruction in the workshops under 
your charge. 

I have. &c. 
(signed) A. J. Arbuthnot^ 

Director of Public Instruction 
Office of the Director of Public Instruction, 

28 March 1866. 



(No. 10.) 
To -4. •/. Arbuthnoty Esq., Director of Public Instruction, Madras. 

Sir, 

As the arrangements to be made to carry out the views of the Supreme 

Government hinge upon a correct interpretation of their Despatch, and as I do 

not concur in the view you have taken of it, I think it may facilitate matters 

and be most agreeable to you, before I reply to the queries contained in the 2d 

a8 March 1856. para, of your letter,* No. 245, under acknowledgment, that I should point out 

what appears to me the substance of Colonel Baker's letter. 

In the 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th paras., the Most Noble the Governor 
General in Council concurs with the Government of Fort St George in general 
approval of your scheme, with the one very decided objection to it, that it omits 
altogether manual labour as part of the course of instruction for each student at 
the college, your reasons for the omission of handicraft being given by Colonel 
Baker in para. 8. Then, taking the simple reading of para. 9, " it does not 
appear to the Most Noble the Governor General in Council that the connexion 
between the gun-carriage agency and the training school need be maintained," 
with paras. 14 and 16, it is obvious that the Governor General contemplates 
having workshops in connexion wiih the college for the above purpose, quite 
distinct from the gun-carriage manufactory, and this is the department alluded 
to in para. 10, which, in consideration of my past services, I might be allowed 
to retain, together with the charge of the gun-carriage agency. 

Para. 11 puts the case still more clearly, and this at once gets rid of the 
diflScnlty contained in the second para, of your letter, No. 193, of the 12th 
March 1856. 

Taking this view of the ^Despatch, it appears to me that the workshops of the 
engineering college are intended to be entirely distinct from the gun-carriage 
manufactory, and that there is to be no connexion whatever between the two 
institutions. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) J. Maitlandy 
Superintendent Gun Carriage Manufactory. 

Gun Carriage Manufactory, Madras, 
29 March 1856. 



(No. 250.) 

To Major J. Maitlandy Superintendent of the Gun Carriage Manufactory. 

Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 29th 
instant. 

2. The interpretation you have put upon Colonel Baker's letter, if it be 
adopted as the correct one, would materially simplify tlie preparation of a revised 
scheme for the establishment of the projected college, but there are parts of the 
letter which appear to me to be inconsistent with that interpretation. 

3. In construing the orders of the Government of India it is necessary to bear 
in mind that the scheme proposed by me, and recommended for adoption by the 

Government 
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Government of Madras, provided for a complete course of instruction for all who 
might be employed in the Public Works Department, from the highest to the 
lowest, and for the establishment of workshops in connexion with the institution. 
It was, in fact, very nearly similar to the scheme proposed for the organization 
of an engineering college in Bengal, to which reference is made in the 6th para- 
graph of the Governor General's Despatch. Bearing this circumstance in mind, 
I am unable to apprehend the force of the objections raised by the Government 
of India to sanctioning the scheme as it stood, unless it be the intention to incor- 
porate the school under your charge, with its present appliances (including, among 
the latter, the facility of working in the workshops attached to the gun-carriaore 
manuiBCtory), in the projected college. If the Government of India merely 
intended that the college should be provided with workshops (which was likewise 
the intention of the Government of Madras), that the several departments should 
be practised, more or less, at manual labour in those workshops (which was also 
the intention of the Government of Madras), and that you should be placed in 
charge of the third department, and of the practical instruction generally, I cannot 
help thinking that that intention would have been stated in terms somewhat dif- 
ferent from those adopted in the Despatch. 

4. The latter part of paragraph 14 appears to me to be conclusive, as to its 
being the intention of the Governor General that the existing school of ordnance 
artificers should be amalgamated with the third department of the projected 
collie, and that the workshops to which be refers are those at present under your 
charge. • ^ 

5. In that para, express reference is made to the existing school of ordnance 
artificers^ and it is observed, that *' if it be considered that enlistment is necessary 
for the ordnance, the candidates for that department may 'continue to be enlisted ; 
but it should be clearly understood, that they are to have the same advantages 
of general tuition as the rest of the third department, and that they are equally 
eligible, if qualified, for promotion to the higher grades.'* It can hardly have 
been intended that the candidates for the ordnance alluded to in the foregoing 
passage, should receive their practical instruction in any other workshops than 
the ordnance workshops. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) A. J. Arbuthnot^ 

Director of Public Instruction. 
Office of the Director of Public Instruction, 
31 March 1856. 



11. 

Madru. 
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(No. 12.) 

To A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, Madras. 

Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to acknowledge your letter. No. 250.* 
Colonel Baker, in his 8th para., states very clearly what the Supreme Gr<ivern- 
ment consider your objections to the school at the gun-carriage manufactory 
being made part of the engineering college. 

You will observe, in paras. 2 and 3, it is not the Minutef of Consultation, 1 15 August 1866. 
No. 1125, of the Madras Government, but what you proposed, that is alluded to, 
and the objection is, as I have already stated, the omission of handicraft as part 
of the course of instruction for each student at the college. This is the essential 
element mentioned in para. 6. The want (para. 8) which has been felt at 
Roorkee, and which is to be supplied in the scheme of organization for the college 
in Bengal. 

The Governor General in Council in para. 9, says, the connexion between the 
gun-carriage agency and the training school need not be maintained ; it is left 
optional with the Madras Government to carry out their original intention, 
which received the sanction of the Honourable Court, or to amalgamate the 
artificers and pupils with the engineering college in a separate establishment. 
If the original plan should be given up which made the gun-carriage inanil- 
factory the place for practical instruction^ then it is obvious that other workshops 
in connexion with the college must be established for that purpose, as the 
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Madras. present question about handicraft forming part of the course, does not hinge 
~* upon the choice of appointments by Major Maitland. {Vide paras. 11 and 12.) 

Para. 14 states, " There appears to be no reason why all classes in the college 
should not have the full benefit of his training school.'* How ? " By making 
attendance in the workshops part of the course, and by allowing a certain 
number of marks in the examinations for certified proficiency in the use of 
mechanics' tools." This clearly implies that "his training school*' simply 
means attendance in the workshops, and practical instruction for all three classes 
in the college, and this, taken in connexion with paras. 9 and 10, I think proves 
the intention of the Governor General in Council that I should superintend the 
practical department in the college, as *' the training school *' in para. 9 must 
have the same meaning as when used in para. 14. 

I cannot see from any part of the Despatch that the third department is assigned 
to me, or that I am to have anything to do with the theoretical instruction in 
the college. 

As we entertain different views on this subject, and as the entire organization 
of the college depends on the reading of the Despatch adopted by the Govern- 
ment, I request you will have the goodness to submit our correspondence for the 
decision of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, and so settle the 
question. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) J. Maitlatid, Major, 
Superintendent, Gun Carriage Manufactory. 

Gun Carriage Manufactory^ Madras, 
2 April 1856. 



(No. 270.) 

To Major J. Maitland^ Superintendent^ Gun Carriage Manufactory. 

Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 2d instant. 

4 

2. I do not think it necessary to trouble the Government with a special 
reference in regard to the meaning of the orders of the Government of India. 
When submitting my revised scheme to Government, I shall be prepared, if 
necessary, to state the difference of opinion that has occured as to the meaning 
of the orders, and in the meantime^ beg that you will favour me, with as little 
delay as possible^ with a statement of the arrangements you would propose for 
carrjring out what you consider to be the meaning of the Governor General'^ 
orders. 

3. I shall also be obliged to you to furnish me with a reply to the questions 
put in my letter of the 28th ultimo, in case it should be eventually decided that 
t he workshops referred to, are those actually existing in the manufactory. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) A. J. ArbuthMt, 
Director of Public Instruction. 
Office of the Director of Public Instruction, 

3 April 1856. 



(No. 14.) 

To A. J. Arbuthnoti Esq., Director of Public Instruction, Madras. 

Sir, 
^ 6 April 1856* I HAVE the honour to acknowledge your letter,* No. 270. 

• 

2. I sat down with the intention to sketch out the arrangements which ap- 
peared to me necessary to carry out the orders of the Governor General in 
Council, when it occurred to me, on reading over the Despatch again, that I 
might be premature in doing so, as I have not received as yet any informatioQ 
from this Government assigning me anv part in the ariangemeat of the college. 

3. A^ 
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3. As this Despatch is entirely about me and my training school, I feel loath Madras, 

to write on the subject while there is an uncertaioty as to the intentions of the 
authorities, and under those circumstances I think you will see the propriety 
of my deferring to reply to the queries you have put to me. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) /. Maitland^ Major, 
Superintendent, Gun Carriage Manufactory. 

Gun Carriage Manufactory, Madras, 
9 April 1856. 



(No. 310.) 

To Major J. Maitland, Superintendent of the Gun Carriage Manufactory. 

Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th 
instant. 

2. The orders of the Government of Madras, communicating to me the 
Despatch from the Government of India, are to the effect tliat I should 
^^ submit my opinion on the arrangements proper to be made in the scheme of 
the civil engineering college to give effect to the wishes of the Supreme 
Government.*' The wishes of the Supreme Government, as I read the Despatch, 
are that your present training school of ordnance artificers should be incor- 
porated with the thiid department of the projected college, and that you should 
be placed in charge of the third department in particular, and of the practical 
instruction generally in the new institution. 

3. To enable me to form an opinion as to the best mode of carrying out this 
object, it is necessary that I should receive information on certain points con- 
nected with the school and workshops at present under your charge. 

4. In regard to the school, I do not very clearly apprehend how the candi- 
dates for the Ordnance Department, and the candidates for the Public Works 
Department, can be trained in the same school without entailing on both classes 
the necessity of receiving instruction on subjects not essential to their future 
callings. 

5. And in regard to the workshops, inasmuch as I construe the Supreme 
Government's Despatch as referring to the workshops at present under your 
charge, I wish to know, in the event of this construction being pronounced to be 
correct, in what parts of the course specified in my letter of the 20th July last, 
practical instruction can be provided in the workshops under your charge. 

6. And, lastly, in the event of your interpretation of the Despatch being 
adopted, and it being determined that the workshops contemplated by the 
Government of India are those for which provision has been made in my letter 
above quoted, and not those attached to the gun-carriage manu&ctory, I wish to 
be informed in what manner the training in the new workshops, which, I pre- 
sume, will be specially adapted to the wants of the Pui>lic Works Department^ 
can be made compatible with the training which the candidates for the Ordnance 
Department should receive to iit them for their special calling. 

7. All these are points on which, refemng to your position as the head of the 
Ordnance school, and adverting to the wish of the Supreme Government that your 
training school should be incorporated with the new college, and that you should 
be placed at the head of the practical instruction in the new college, and to the 
orders of the Government of Madras that I should submit an arrangement for 
carrying out these objects, I considered myself justified in applying to you for 
information ; for it is obvious that, until these points are settled, it will not be in 
my power to submit any plan, or for the Government to determine on any ar» 
rangement for the amalgamation of the two institutions. 

8. I cannot but think, moreover, that the orders of Government, of which 
you have been fiimished with a copy, are sufficiently explicit as to the intention 
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Madras. of this Government to carry out the wishes of the Government of India, if it be 

found feasible ; and I trust, therefore, you will no longer hesitate to furnish me 
with the information for which I have applied. 

I have, &c. 
Madras, 10 April 1866. (signed) A. J. Arbvthnoty 

Director of Public Instruction. 



K 



(No. 16.) 

To A. J. Arbuthnot, Director of Public Instruction, Madras. 
Sir, 
10 April 1866. ^ HAVE the honour to acknowledge your letter,* No. 810. 

As I have already stated, I have not received any intimation from Govern- 
ment offering nie any place in the civil engineering college, and as that which 
ou proposed to assign me is very different from what is laid down in the 
despatch from the Government of India, I naturally wish that you should have 
the true interpretation of it decided by Government before you submit your 
revised scheme. 

I therefore again request you to submit, for the decision of Government, the 
correspondence which has passed between us on this subject, as it appears to 
me, para. 14, is distinctly opposed to your view ; for, if all classes in the college 
are to have the benefit of " his training school," the meaning of which is defined 
to be practical instruction, 1 cannot find any expression in the Despatch which 
names me for the particular charge of the third, any more than the second or first 
departments, to wnich it seems the artificers are equally eligible, if qualified. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) J. Maitland, Major, 
Superintendent, Gun Carriage Manufactory. 

Gun Carriage Manufactory, Madras, 
14 April 1866. 



(No. 324.) 

To Major J. Maiilandy Superintendent, Gun Carriage Manufactory. 

Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this date. 

2. I do not think it necessary to make any reference to Government as to the 
meaning of the orders of the Government of India, until I am in a position to 
place before them the revised scheme which I have been directed to prepare ; 
nor, under present circumstances, do I consider myself justified in taking up 
their time with the voluminous correspondence which has passed between us on 

this subject. 

3. The question as to whether it was the intention of the Government of India, 
that you should be placed in charge of the third department in particular, need 
not in any way interfere to prevent your furnishing me with the information for 
which I have applied, for I am perfectly sensible of the objections to such an 
arrangement, and although 1 differ from you as to the meaning of the Govern- 
ment of India, as expressed in their Despatch, both on this point and in regard 
to the workshops alluded to, I see every reason for concluding that your inter- 
pretation of the Despatch is the only one that can be practically carried out, 
and I shall be prepared to recommend the adoption of any arrangement which 
may appear to me feasible, and to be adapted to the attainment of the object iu 

view. 

4. I am constrained therefore to repeat my request that you will furnish me, 
without further delay, with such information as your official position and expe- 
rience at the head of the school of ordnance artificers may enable you to afford 
me on the several points noticed in my letter of the 10th instant. 

I have^ &c. 
(signed) A. J. Arbuthnot ^ 
Director of Public Instruction. 
Office of the Director of Public Instruction, 
Madras, 14 April 1856. 
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(No. 372.) 

To Major J. Maitland^ Superintendent of the Gun Carriage Manufactory. 

Sir, 
Nine days having elapsed since my letter of the 14th instant was despatched 
to you, I have the honour to repeat my request that you will iiirnish me, without 
further delay, with information on the points noticed in my letter of the 10th 

instant. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) A. J. Arbuthnot^ 
Director of Public Instruction. 
Office of the Director of Public Instsubtion, 
Madras, 23 April 1856. 



II. 

Madras. 



(No- 17.) 

To A. J. Arbuthnotf Esq., Director of Public Instruction, Madras. 

Sir, 
On receiving your letter,* No. 324, again declining to submit the subject of # 14 April I866. 
our correspondence for the decision of Government, I addressed a communica- 
tion+ to the Chief Secretary to Government, a copy of which I herewith annex ^ No. 16, dated 
for your information, but up to this time I have received no reply to it. 16 April 1856. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) J. Maitland, Major, 
Superintendent, Gun Carriage Manufactory. 
.Gun Carriage Manufactory, Madras, 
24 April 1856. 



^No. 16.) 

To T. Pycrofty Esq., Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St George. 
Sir, 

The Director of Public Instruction has forwarded to me a copy of the Despatch from 
the Government of India, No. 94,j: and called upon me to state how the views therein {12 Jannaiy 1866. 
contained can be carried out 

Mr. Arbuthnot states, ** The wishes of the Supreme Government, as I read the Despatch, 
are, that your present training schoul of ordnance artificers should be incorporated with the 
third department of the projected college, and that you should be placed m charge of the 
third departmentin paiticular, and of the practical instruction generally intbe new institution.'' 

I read the Despatch very diflerently from Mr. Arbuthnot, and it appears to me para. 14 
is distinctly opposed to his view ; for, if all classes in the college are to have the benefit of 
"his training school," the meaning of which is defined to be practical instruction, I aanuot 
find any expression in the Despatch which names me for the particular charge of the third, 
any more than the second or first departments, to which it seems the artificers are equally 
eligible, if qualified. 

Mr. Arbuthnot having assigned to me a subordinate office in the proposed college, which 
appears to me contrary to the letter and spirit of the Despatch, and having declined to refer 
the subject to Government, I have the honour to request that you will submit this question 
for the decision of the Governor in Council, as I have a dimculty in furnishing him with 
the information he requires, until I know what position I am to occupy in the proposed 
college. 

• I have, &c. 

(signed) J. Maitland, Major, 

Gun Carriage Manufactory, Madras, Superintendent, Gun Carriage Manufactory. 

16 April 1856. 



(No. 648.) 

Major Maitland will be good enough to afford the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion the information sought for in his letters of the 28th March and 10th ultimo, 
first taking his own interpretation of the Despatch from the Government of 
India, dated 12 January 1866, on the point at issue; and, secondly, adopting 
that of Mr. Arbuthnot. 

Fort St. George, 16 May 1856. 



No. 14. 
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Extract Fort St. George Public Diary to Consultation, 3d June 1856. 

Sent the following letter : — 
No. 49. (No. 643.) 

From T. Pyeroftj Esq., Chief Secretary to Government, to the Secretary to the 

Government of India, Public Works Department. 

Sir, 

1. With reference to your letter, under date 12th January last, No. 94, paras. 
3 to 16, I am desired by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council to 
forward, for submission to the Right Honourable the Governor General in Council^ 
the accompanying copies of a correspondence* that has passed between the 
Director of Public Instruction at this Presidency and Superintendent of the Gan 
Carriage Manufactory. 

2. From this it will be seen that, on the Director being called upon to submit 
his opinion on the arrangements proper to be made to the previously designed 
scheme of the civil engineering college, to give effect to the wishes of the 
Supreme Government, as contained in your letter above referred to, he applied 
to the Superintendent of the Gun Carriage Manufactory for certain information 
which he deemed necessary to enable him to furnish his report ; but that the 
Superintendent demurred to supplying it, until apprised of the position which 
would be assigned to himself in the engineering college ; a point on which very 
different views are entertained by Major Maitland and the Director. 

3. The infoimation in question being indispensable to enable Mr- Arbuthnot 
to sketch out the arrangements which he had been called on to propose, this 
Government have directed Major Maitland at once to furnish it ; taking, first, his 
own interpretation of the Despatch of the Government of India, and, secondly, 
adopting that of Mr. Arbuthnot. 

4. But as the point at issue between these two officers is one which must be 
settled before any plan for the engineering college can be determined on, I have 
been desired to submit it for the solution of the Supreme Government; and to 
solicit that this Government may be informed whether it is meant that Major Mait- 
land shall, as he considers, be made the head or principal of the college, with special 
charge of the practical course of instruction, or whether, as supposed by Mr. 

To Superintendent Arbuthnot, he is to be the head of the third department of the College ; all depart - 
of Gun Carriage ments, however, being required to attend, more or less, for the purpose of receiving 
Manu&ctory, practical instruction in the workshops under his charge ; or, if neither of these ar- 

28 March 1866. rangements be precisely that contemplated by the Governor General in Council, what 

is the exact position which Major Maitland is intended to occupy in the institution. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) T. Pycroftj 
- Fort St. George, 2 June 1866. Chief Secretary to Government. 



Extract Fort St. George Public Diary to Consultation, 5th August 1856. 

fieceived the following letter : — 
(No. 24.) 

From Major •/. Maitland, Superintendent, Gun Carriage Manufactory, to 
No. 16. T. Pycroft, Esq., Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir, 
15 May 1856. In acknowledging Minutes of Consultation, No. 548, 1 have the honour to 

state that in accordance with the instructions therein contained, I have sent 
Mr. Arbuthnot the replies to his queries, and now forward a copy of my report, 
for the information of Government. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) J. Maitland, 
Superintendent, Gun Carriage Manufactory. 
Gun Carriage Manufactory^ Madras, 
20 May 1856. 



* From the Superintendent, Gnn Carri^e Manufactory, dated 16th April 1856, No. 16. 
Order thereon, dated 7th May 1856^ No. 498. 

From the Director of Public Instruction, dated 5th May 1856, No» 404^ with Encloeure. 
JBxtract Minutes Consultation, dated 15th May 1856, No. 648. 
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(No. 23.) 

To A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq.^ Director of Public Instruction, Madras. 
Sir, 

1. I HAVE the honour to forward you the information alluded to in the following Extract, * 16 May 1856* 
from Minutes of Consultation, No. 548.* 

*' Major Maitland will be i£Ood enough to afford the Director of Public Instruction the 
information sought for in his letter of the 28th March and lOth ultimo, first taking his own 
interpretation of the Despatch from the Government of India, dated 12th January 1856, on 
the point at issue, and, secondly, adopting that of Mr. Arbuthnot.*' 

2. To arrive at a correct interpretation of the Despatch from the Supreme Government, it 
is necessary to read the previous correspondence on ihe subject, which began in the year 
1850, and ivas been continued up to the receipt of Colonel Baker's letter. A considerable 
part of the correspondence has been printed and published by order of the Government, and 
IS referred to in your letter. No. 16, of the 20th July 1855. 

3. In the year 1850, the Supreme Government called upon the Government of Fort f No. 266, 18 April 
Saint Greorge, for a reportt on my school, with a view to make it a Government Institution 1856. 

for trainino: civil engineers. To this you are aware the Madras Government replied by 
recommending that my school should be taken up »nd placed upon an efficient footing with 
*' a junior officer of engineers, or any other officer duly quali6ed,* to be placed under the 
superintendent, as his assistant in the school." 

4. In a letter. No. 757, dated 5th April 1853, this Government repeated the recom- ' 
mendation above alluded to, when forwarding the Report of the Public Works Commis- 
sioners, and were unanimous in repeating it a second time in the following manner : 

** 12. Tlie Commissioners, in paras. 606 to 620, have largely discussed the subject of 
training a succession of subordinate officers, European and native, for the department o€ 
Public Works. This subject has loni; engaged the attention of this Government and the 
Government of India will remember that a project has been already submitted for raising a 
Government institution for this purpose on the foundation of the existing school for the 
instruction of artificers, established by Major Maitland.'' 

"13. The Right Honourable the Governor in Council would a^ain urge this project on 
the attention of the Most Noble the Governor General in Council. 

5. In Sir U. Pottinger's Minute it is written as follows : 

** 70. I beg to conclude this subject by expressing my hope, that whenever such an insti- 
tution shall be sanctioned at Madras, it may be placed under the guidance and direction 
of Major Maitland of the Artillery, now superintendent of the gun carriage manufactory, 
an officer eminently qualified for the charge ; that be may be granted whatever subordinate 
assistance he may apply (or; and, that he may not be interfered with by the chief engineer, 
as visitor, or under any other capacity or denomination ; such interference being, in my 
judgment, certain to lead 10 continual and useless disputations.'' 

'* 71. I cordially adopt the following remark from the 84th para, of the Honourable Mr. 
Thomas' Minute. *1 should, therefore, notwithstanding 1 he institution of a college, advo- 
cate the introduction into the Public Works Department of men from all departments, or 
wherever they might be found with the requisite qualifications of civil engineers, and advance 
such men as' Lord Tweeddale proposed, to the highest posts and duties in the Civil Depart- 
ment.'" 

6. The Honourable D. Eliott writes : 

" 187. The Commission propose to f»>rm a great establishment for this purpose on the 
model of the Roorkee College, with some modifications." 

'^188. This Government, under date the 9th August 1850, recommended to the Govern- 
ment of India, to take advantage of the foundation for a school of theoretical and practical 
instruction, calculated to form men for the duties of the Public Works Depaitment, afforded 
by the school already existing, established by Major Maitland, for the instruction of the 
Ordnance artificers under his command, by which he designed to raise them frotn mere 
manual labourers into skilful, scientific mechanics, and to give them a good sound practical 
education, such as workmen of all trades require to fit them to serve as foremen and over- 
seers. I went pretty fully into the subject in my Minute of the 25th July 1850, in which 
I endeavoured to show Low well the plan of this school- is calculated to furnish men 
thoroughly qualified for the duties of overseers in the department of Public Works, by the 
combination of science with the actual practice of mechanical arts. I need not repeat 
what I there expressed, but I will repeat my conviction that by extending* and improving 
this school as a Government institution, under the direction of tne superintendent of the gun 
carriage manufactory, with an officer of engineers, or any other officer duly qualified, to 
assist in the scientific instruction of the pupils, in the manner proposed, a very effectual, 
and, at the same time, a very economical provision would be made for the immediate object 
of preparing men for this department of the service with qualifieations eminently fitting 
them 'to give the engineer officers the aid they so urgently require.^ 

7. The above will show the parttaken by Sir H. Pottinger's Government on this subject, 
and with evident reference thereto, according to the Court's Abstract of a Despatch, No. 102, 
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dated 4th July 1854, this Government "express a hope that the artificers' school may be placed 
upon a pern.aneut and efficient looting, and observes, that had this e>tablishnient been sup- 
ported and enlaroed at an eailier period, the severe want of surveyors and superintendents 
in the Public Works and Surveying Depaitment, uhicb is n<iw felt^ would not have 
occurred.'* 

8. When I visited Calcutta, in February and March 1852, the Governor General had 
just returned from Simlah, and had not until then seen the papers from Madras about my 
school ; I founri the Honourable Mr. Betliune, Dr. Mouat, and others, had written very 
strongly in praise of my system of training, and the result of the impression made on the 
Governor General by all these testimonials in my favour was, that his Lordship told me he 
intended to make it a Government institution, and see me fully compensated for all my 
expenses. Lord Dalhou-ie then informed me that he proposed establish ing a civil engineer- 
ing college in Bengal for all India, and that he intended 1 should be at the bead of it, ''not 
to teach " but '' to direct and govern ihe institution." 

9. The Honourable Court in its Despatch, No. 24, of 1866, Public Department, autho- 
rises this Government to reimbuise me for the expense I had been put to in regard to 
my school; and gives me a salary for the superintendence of it; leaving everything con- 
nected with the Civil Engineering College to be settled by the Government of India. This 
Government in Minutes, No. 1,126, dated 15th August 1866, observe on your letter, No. 16, 
dated 20tli July 1866, tliat " he then proceeds to consider the question whicli he deems to 
be left open by the terms of the Court's late Despatch, No. 24 of 1866, Pubhc Depart- 
ment, whether Major Maitland*s school sliould be taken as the basis of the New Civil 
Engineering College, or whether the college thall be consiiluted as an entirely distinct 
establishment." The Despatch in question certainly does not raise the point ; it refers to 
my own remuneration for past and salary for future service. 

10. In the second paragraph of your letter. No. 310, of the lOih April 1866, you say, 
"The wi>hesof the Supreme Government, as I read the Despatch, are that your present 
training school of ordnance artificers t^hould be incorporated uith the third department of 
the piqjected college, and that you should be placed in charge of the third department in 
particular, and of the practical instiuction, generally, in the new institution.' In plain 
teims, to be in (harge of a section, instead of being at the head of an institution, possibly 
to teach may be meant, but it certainly cannot mean what the Governor General told me, 
that I was *'not "to teach ; but "to direct and govern an institution;'* and although his 
Lordship referred to a proposed idstitutiou in Bengal, still the correspondence of this and 
the Supreme Government, and of the Honourable Court, shows the principle kept in 
view ihroughout. 

11. Now as your interpretation of Colonel Baker's letter implies a great change in the 
sentiments of the Governor Genera] ; and as Colonel Baker does not say what you con- 
sider he means, I venture to hope I shall be excused, not only for differing from you, 
but for stating why I do f^o. His letter, when read uiih the correspondence preceding, 
would not indicate any charge of opinion on the part of the Government of India; and 
tliC late Governor General, when last here* condescended to inform me thjit before leaving 
Calcutta, for the hills, he had issued finul orders on the subject of the engineering colleges. 
He was phased to acid that his early impressions had continued unalteredi It was 
during this conversation be had become aware, for the first time, through me, that your 
tetter, No. 16, of the 20th July 1856, had been sent, and his Lordship concluded by inti- 
mating he would dispose of the matter when he returned to Calcutta; and Colonel Baker's 
letter contains his instructions, which you have construed as I have already quoted. In a 
matter so important to my character and interest's, I must oppose what I have no doubt 
are wrong interpretations, by you, of the orders of the Court, in the one case, and of the 
Supreme Government on the oth« r, when in both, a safe decision could only be arrived at 
by referring to what had taken place antecedently. 

12. The view I take of Colonel Baker's letter is^ that it contemplates that tlie following 
artangement sugtfested by this Government, recommended by the Governor General, and 
concurred in by the Court of Directors in their Despatch, No. 96,t will be carried o«t 
either at the ^un carriage manufactory or elsewhere, maintaining the same system as at 
present of combining theory and practice. 

"XX. Lastly, that whether by the extension of Major Maitland's school, or by its in- 
corpoiation with a larger institution, upon the principle of the Thomason College at 
Roorkee, a complete system of instruction shall be provided at Madras for every class 
belonging to the Department of Public Works, Europeans, East Indians, and natives, 
whether artificers, foremen, overseers, surveyors, or civil engineers," 

'' 22. This proposal also has our entire concurrence. We shall, of course, receive the 
details of the proposed system of education, and we trust it will always be borne in mind, 
that practical knowledge of mechanical engmeering is essential to the perfect efficiency of 
a civil engineer." I therefore proceed to show what the course of instruction is at present, 
and what should be added to render it complete. 

13. Arithmetic, geometry, mensuration, plan drawing, and mechanics, are laid down in 
every standard work, such as Peter Nicholson's, as essentially necessary for working men 
wko are to attain any proficiency in their business* Gec^raphy, astronomy, Mangnall's 

Questions 
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Questions and botany, are more or less useful for all men, but tbey are neoessary for those 
whose peculiar turn of mind i^iye them a taste for surveying. The only work not strictly 
appli(.'able to a school where apprentices for both the Artillery and Encrineer branches of tne 
Ordnance Service are to be instructed, is Major Cake's *' Manual of Anillery," which 
might be omitted. 

14. The manual arts comprised at the manufactory are as follows: — 



n. 



Engraying. 
Filmg and fitting. 
Foundry. 
Turning. 
Sawing. 



Armourers' work. 
Blacksmiths' work. 
Gabinetmaking. 
Carpentry and joinery* 
Coopering. 
Coppersmiths'. 

And by the end of this year there will probably be three engines at work daily in the yaid, 
which will give instruction in engine working and the use of steam-hammers, which is con- 
sidered an art distinct from that of an ordinary blacksmith. 

15. The aboTe-inention<*d course of theoretical instruction when combined with the prac- 
tical informiition attained in the worksho|)« of the gun carriage manufactory, has had the 
e&ct of raising the Ordnance artificers above any other class of workmen in this country, 
which is proved by the frequent requisitions I have for their services. But it is incomplete 
for the Ordnance artificer pupils, and equally so for any other practical man, and en this 
account I suggested to Government two years ago that two professors of civil engineering 
should be obtained from England for my institution, so as to enlighten them Ju all modern 
improvements, and fit them thoroughly for the Ordnance or Engineer department 

10. In the year 1880, an effort was made by Lieutenant Braddock, who then commanded 
the corps of Camatic Ordnance Artificers, to improve the men by combining theory with 
their practice in the workshops, but his immediate superiors obliged him to give up the 
theoretical instruction. As Lieutenant Braddock was, perhaps, the most able practical 
nan we have ever had at Madras, I herewith give you an interesting extract fix>m one of 
liis papers. 

^Ihepe are two points which I think deserving of being mentioned as means of 
iBStraction ; their suitableness or propriety I must leave to be determined by higher a,a- 
thority. 

** The first is, whether a small elementary book on carpentry, the use and care of tools, 
a few simple problems in geometry, on scales of parts, on planning and working by plans, 
on the strength of materials, and some other subjects, might not be useful, both for reading 
in the corps libimry, and lor presenting to every intelligent artificer on his finally leaving the 
establishment. Such a book cannot be a compilation, it must be widely diflerent fi'om any 
dementary treatise published for workmen in England, and its character sh<iuld be that of 
plain usefulness rather than of scientific iilustraiion, whi( h would in this case be utterly 
misapplied and lost. The book must have some plates, which might be lithographed, and 
it is presumed that the cost of the letter-press for 300 or 500 copies would not be much. 

" The second point is, that if to a work of this kind there were added a few fauiiliar 
lectural conversations illustrated by experiment^, the lads would possess advantages of 
instruction which very few workmen would in India, and which it is hoped would be of 
benefit to all, though some might profit by them less than others. Explanations of the use 
and application of the mechanical powers, of the strength of timber, ot the uses of tie;^ and 
bracings in roofing, bridges, and carpentry, 8cc., &c., would, if attended with well selected 
experiments, give them a valuable insight into the princi|des which should guide them in 
every piece of work they execute, and if they ai*e hereafter called inio actual service, or are 
sent to distant frontier station:*, occasions of emergendy may arise when such knowledge 
might be turned to good practical account, and be of benefit to tlie State. But even in the 
commonest work such inforruation is useful, and would oftf u prevent a workman from 
making gross blunders by giving strength to his work where none is required, and leaving 
ex| osed those parts where strength and soundness are imperative. Igrioranc workmen per- 
petually make such mistakes; 1 see ihem constantly in the native work, and where the 
ob?ervaaon applies only to the execution of work from a given plan ; 1 see them also in my 
own establishment, for the pupils as well as artificers understand that they must ^ive their 
work a neat appearance when finished, though I am olten dissatisfied in the manner in 
which it is secured together by its various mortises, joints, dovetails, and tenons. These 
being out of sight in many cases, are not attended to as they should be; workuien who 
are ignorant of the principles which should guide them, see no evil in such a method of 
working, and think it unnecessary to make joints and in >e> ting-pieces fit each other. A 
little wear and tear, however, discovers the imf>erfection ; the work becomes loose and rickety, 
and by-and-bye lalkinto pieces of -its own accord. Workmen ought to be taui>ht to 
understand true principles and to work by them, and if ihey 00 not, they v\ill at least know 
that they do wrong; if they then commit blunders they cannot at least urge the plea of 
ignorance. 

"iShoiild these auxiliaries of instruction be approved by the Board, and should it be 
thought desirable to introduce them in the estabHshment, 1 would beg leave, to suggest the 
propriety of requesting the Home authorities to send out a small model of the m cha:;ical 
powers, which requires better workmanship than I can conveniently command m th corps, 
out other models and requisites for illustration and experiments I could make up myself. 
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Mtdru. I would simply add^ that if a small working model of a steam engine could be added to the 

— other mode), it might be a valuable auxiliary, but one that might be dispensed with if the 

cost (80/. or 40/.) should be an object of consideration." 

17. It n)ust be remembered it is since the year 1830 the principles Mr. Braddock refers 
to have been widely disseminated among practical men of all classes in Europe and America. 

Professor Millington in the preface to his work, dated 1839, states: *'The subject of 
civil engineering is one upon which much has been written by some of the first scientific 
characters of the world ; but their writin«:s are so diffuse, so various, and so detached on 
account of their investigations having been directed to particular objects, that there is 
perhaps no branch of science in which the student or youn^ bes^inner finds so much 
difficulty in obtaining the knowledge necessary to qualify him fo^ his business as in civil 
engineering. Among the almost numberless works which the presses of Great Britain and 
France issue annually, it is surprising that no attempt has yet been made (to the knowled<re 
of the writer) at anything like a compendium of the science of engineering. The English 
nation is even avowedly poor in practical works of this description, for until the formation 
of the Society of Civil Engineers of London, and the more recent establishment of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, the persons who followed tlie profession appeared to harbour a 
jealous suspicion of their modes of operating and proceediqg meeting the public eye«; and 
with the exception of Smeaton's account of we building of the Eddystone Lighthouse, and 
that of the building of Essex Bridge in Dublin, there was scarcely a work of any im- 
portance to be found in the English language." 

18. If you will look at the annexed list of scientific works, you will see the connexion 
between the illiterate artizan and the practical scientific engineer; and as 1 believe, '^that 
among the many first mathematicians and scientific tiien that we have in the service, we 
have not one who can expound the principles on which the several proportions of machines 
are made, or the art of building in all its branches;" it appears to me, that what is now 
most wanted for the instruction of practical men in this Presidency are two or more first- 
rate professors of mechanical and civil engineering. 

19. If the Government wish to have the college distinct from the gun carriage manu- 
factory, I would attach to the institution an engmeer's yard, for the rresidency, wherein 
everything reouired for building, and for the construction and repair of machinery could be 
carried out. There is a great deal of valuable instruction to be obtained in a well regulated 
yard of this kind in addition to the different handicrafts. It is seeing works in progress, 
as well as actually working that enables a lad to pick up a trade, and nothing improves a 
person so much as seeing a variety of work. I would suggest that efficient men should be 
selected as foremen, overseers^ storekeepers, draughtsmen, and estimate-makers, wha would 
also (as at the gun carriage manufactory) instruct the students in the preliminary branches 
of their studies in which the professors would perfect them. An engineer's yard would 
answer a double purpose by supplying a great want, and at the same time it would be the 
most suitable place for practical instruction. 

20. The workshops at Roorkee are chiefly employed in making up articles for the con- 
struction of the Ganges Canal, but there is another department for the repair of the mathe- 
matical instruments m use iu the Agra Presidency, and as that requires very fine work and 
much skill, I would suggest that a similar department should be attached to the engineering 
college for this Presidency. 

21. Successfully to carry out the practical instruction of the college students as laid 
down by his Lordship in extract from the Minutes of Consultation, Public Department, 

* 16 August 1856. No* 1126,* para. 11, they must go to work as carpenters, blacksmiths, filers and fitters, 

boiler-make)*8, turners, coopers, founders, or sawyers, &c., and as I am told on good autho- 
rity that Brahmins are coming forward eagerly to learn these trades at Bombay, we may 
reasonably expect the same results at Madras. The brick-fields and manufacture of 
cements must be in some convenient spot to be aftei-wards determined, and as there is every 
prospect of waterworks being established at Madras for sanitary and useful purposes, there 
will DC some means of initiating the students in hydraulics. 

22. There must be lathes, drilling, boring, punching, planing, and screw-cutting machines. 
There should be a foundry, a forge, and I should think Nasmyth's hammers for heavy iron 
work. The timber yard should have sawing apparatus of the latest and best sort, and all 
this machinery to be worked by steam might be put up within a twelvemonth. The esta- 
blishment of engineers and overseers required for such a yard will, of course, depend upon 
the quantity and kind of work to be done in it. 

23. But should the Government resolve to make the workshops of the gun carriage 
manufactory available for the practical instruction of the college students, the same work 
must be cnrried on there that would otherwise be done in an engineer's yard by increasing 
the staff of the overseers of the gun carriage manufactory for that purpose. At present 
there are lathes, planing, screw-cutting and punching machines that are worked by manual 
labour, but by the end of this year all the machinery I have enumerated above will be in 
full operation. 

24. About two-thirds the work now executed at the gun carriage manufactory is Ord- 
nance, and one-third includes a variety of all kinds of miscellaneous articles for the Barrack 
Master, Revenue Board, Public Works Department, Medical Stores, and Arsenal. 

26. The 
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26. The course of instruction you have laid down for the 3d department of the college Madnw. 

appears to me nearly the same as for the 1st. If you will look at the Ist volume, page 452, ' 

and the 2d volume, page 113 and 176 of Qape's *^ Matliematics/' you will observe he places 
surveying, hydrodynamics, and the strength of materials and friction as subjects for the 
instruction of persons well acquainted with alsrebra^ geometry, and mensuration. I think 
therefore this will require some modification. All these subjects are taught in the artificers^ 
school to the more advanced students. 

26: In my letter. No. 8,* I begged of you to favour me with a perusal of your scheme * 18 March 1866* 
for the civil engineering college in detail, that I rai^ht know for whom practical instruction 
is to be provided ; but, instead of this, youf refer me to the 42d para, and appendix of tin Letter No.245^ 
your letter. No. 16.J: which contain only the salaries of the teachers and establishment, and dated 28 Mareh 
a list of the subjects which are to form the course of instruction in the college. I have 1856. 
therefore only stated in a general way what I consider is required to carry out the orders of { 20 July 1855* 
the Most Noble the Governor General in Council. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) J. Maitland, Major, 
Superintendent Gun Carriage Manufactory. 
Gun Carriage Manufactory, Madras, 
28 May 1856. 



Dr. Jamieson's Mechanics for Practical Men. 

Tredgold on Carpentry; edited by P. Barlow. 

Tredgold on the Steam Engine. 

Tredgold on the Strength of Cast iron and other Metals intended for Engineers, Mill- 
wrights, Architects, Founders, Smiths, and others engaged in the construction of Machines, 
Buildings, &c. 

Practical Essays on Millwork and other Machinery, with examples of Tools of Modern 
Invention; first published by R. Buchan, and improved and edited by T, Tredgold, and 
now re-edited with the impi*ovements of the present age, by G. Rennie. 

P. Nicholson's Operative Mechanic. 

P. Nicholson's Carpenters' New Guide. 

P. Nicholson's Carpenter and Joiner's Assistant. 

P. Nicholson's Treatise on the Comtruction of Staircases and Handrails. 

J. Millington's Elements of Civil Engineering. 

Cape's Mathematics, 1st and 2d volumes. 



(No. 649.) 

From A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Director-of Public Instruction, to the Chief ^^ ^^ • 

Secretary to Government, Fort Saint George. 

Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to reply to the extract from the Minutes of Consultation, 
under date the 14th February last, No. 172, conununicating the orders of the 
Government of India with reference to the arrangements proposed in my letter 
of the 20th July last for the establishment of a Civil Engineering College, and 
calling upon me to submit my opinion as to the arrangements proper to be made 
in the scheme of the projected college to give effect to the wishes of the 
Supreme Government. 

2. I have already laid before Government copies of the correspondence which 
has passed between Major Maitland and myself on the subject of these orders, 
from which it will be seen that considerable difference of opinion exists as to the 
meaning and intentions of the Supreme Government, as conveyed in Colonel 
Baker's letter, and from a furiher letter* which I have since received from Major • A copy of which 
Maitland, in compliance with the requisition made to him by Government in is enclosed. 
the extract from the Minutes of Consultation, under date the 15th ultimo, I 
find that on one of the points mooted in our previous correspondence, the differ- 
ence of opinion between that officer and myself, as to the intentions of the 
Supreme Government, is greater than his previous letters had led me to suppose^ 
and that construing the orders in connexion with the former correspondence 
regarding the Ordnance School, Major Maitland considers it to be the desire of 
the Supreme Government, that not only the general direction of the practical 
instruction in the projected Civil Engineering College, but the general superin- 
tendence of the entire institution should be entrusted to him, in fact that he 
should be appointed principal of the new college. 
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lfadni»4 ' 3. Major Maitland supports his opinion by a reference, first to the proposal 

made by the Government in 1860, and repeated in April 1863, that his school 
should be constituted a Government institution for the training of civil engineers, 
"with a junior officer of engineers, or any other officer, duly qualifitd to be phiced 
under the Superintendent (Major Maitland), as his assistant in the schooL 
Secondly, to the recommendation based on this proposal by the late Governor 
, General, and assented to by the honourable Court ; and thirdly, to certain com- 
munications made to him verbally by the late Governor General, from which he 
gathers that it was the intention of the Marquis of Dalhousie that he should be 
placed at the head of the new institution. 

4. I have carefully considered the terms of the Despatch, and while there is 
' nothing in that document which can be adduced in sfupport of Major Maitland s 
construction, there is one passage which is clearly f<ital to it. I refer to the 
sugo^estion made in the 10th paragraph, that '' Major Maitland, in consideration 
of his past services, might, iis an exceptional case, be allowed to retain superin- 
tendence of this department of the college, together with the charge of the gun 
carriage agency." It is not very clear what was intended by the expression 
" department," as made use of in this paragraph, whether it had reference to 
the third department only, as might be inferred from the wording of a subsequent 
paragraph (para. 16), or whether, as I am inclined to think, it meant rather a 
branch of instruction than a particular class of students, and referred to the 
department of |)ractical instruction as distinguished from that of theoretical in- 
struction; but in either sense, the use of this term seems fatal to the supposition 
that it was the intention of the Government of India to place Major Maitland 
at the head of the institution. 

6. Another point on which Major Maitland and I differ in our construction 
of the Despatch is, in regard to the workshops to which reference is made in it. 
Major Maitland considers that the workshops alluded to are not those attached to 
the gun carriage manufactory, but other workshops to be attached to the new civil 
engineering college "quite distinct from the gun carriage manufactory ;" and* in 
this construction, I must admit that he is, to some extent, borne out by the 
remark which occurs in para. 9 of the Despatch, that it does not appear to the 
Most Noble the Governor General in Council, that the connexion between the 
gun carriage agency and the training school need be maintained. 

6. But in construing the late orders of the Government of India, it is neces- 
/ sary to bear in mind that the scheme proposed in my letter of the 20th July 

last, and recommended for adoption by the Right Honourable the Governor 
in Council, provided for a complete course of instruciion for all who might be 
employed in the Public Works Department, from the highest to the lowest, and 
for the establishment of workshops in connexion with the institutions. It was 
in fact, very nearly similar tb the scheme proposed for the organization of an 
engineering college in Bengal to which reference is made in the 6th para, of the 
Despatch; and bearing this circumstance in mind, I am unable to apprehend 
the force of the objections raised by the Government of India to sanctioning the 
scheme as it stood, unless it was the intention to incorporate the school under 
Major Maitland's charge with its present appliances (including among the latter 
the facility of working in the workshops attached to the gun carriage manufac- 
tory) with the projected college. If the Government of India merely intended that 
the college should be provided with woikshops (wliicli was likewise the intention 
of the Government of Madras), that the several departments should be practised 
more or less in those workshojjs (which was also the intention of the Govern- 
ment of Madras), that Major Maitland bhould have a place in the new college, 
and that his present pupils should be transferred to it, I cannot help thinking 
that that intention would have been stated in terms somewhat different from those 
adopted in the Despatch. 

7. The latter part of para. 14 appears to me to be conclusive as to its being 
the intention of the Government of India that the existing School of Ordnance 
Artificers, as at present constituted, should be amalgamated wiih the third depart- 
ment of the projected college^ and that the workshops referred to are those at 
present under Major Maitland's charge. In ihis para, express reference is made 
to the existing School of Ordnance Artificers, and it is observed that, " if it be 
considered tliat enlistment is necessary for the Ordnance, the candidates for that 

department 
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department may continue to be enlisted ; but it should be clearly understood M*4w. 
that they are to have the same advantages of general tuition as the rest of the 
third department, and that they are equally eligible, if qualified, for promotion 
to the higher grades/' It can hardly have been intended that the candidates 
for the Ordnance alluded to in the foregoing passage should receive their prac- 
tical instruction in any other workshops than in the Ordnance workshops, and 
that, in addition to those already in operation in the gun carriage manufactory, 
there should be attached to the new Civil Engineering College a set of work- 
shops specially adnpted for the instruction of Ordnance artificers, but some of 
which, at all events, would be useless for the particular pur()Ose for which the 
college is to be established. Such a measure, I imagine, would necessitate one or 
other of the following arrantjements ; either that a separate manufactory of gun 
carriages intended for actual use should be carried on in the workshops to be 
attached to the new college, with a view of affording to the candidates for the 
Ordnance that practical instruction which they have hitherto received in the 
works-hops attached to the gun carriage manufactory, or that their practical 
instruction should, in future, be confined to working at models, or to what 
has been justly characterised by Lieutenant Colonel F. C. Cotton, in the 
memorandum submitted to Government by the Chief Engineer in Septem- 
ber last, as ^* that most dej)ressing of all occupatitms, construction and recon- 
struction with the same materials."* I cannot believe that either of these 
arrangements can have been contemplated by ihe Government of India, and 
can only suppose thnt in proposii g to sever the connexion which exists between 
the gun carriage aj^ency and the training school at present attached to it, that 
Government must have overlooked circumstances connected with the constitution 
of the school of Ordnance Artificers, which, with all deference, I would submit, 
render such a separation impracticable. 

8. It must be borne in mind that the majority of those who compose Major 
Maitland's school are the persons by whose labour the work of the gun carriage 
manufactory is actually carried on. Major Maitland draws special attention to 
this circumstance in his report of the 18th June 1860, whertin, referring to a 
proposition that the corps of artificers should be increased with the view of pro- 
viding for the wants of the Public Works Department, the expense of which 
measure would be repaid to the State by the daily returns of work, he remarks 
that " this forms the distinguishing feature between his instruction and that 
recently established by the Lieutenant Governor of the North West Pnmnces at 
Boorkee, for, while the artificers are preparing for higher employment, they do 
so without infringing on their day's work, whereas at Roorkee the students 
receive double the pay, and the whole day is devoted to study." If, then, the 
school is to be separated from the gim carriage manufactory, what has all along 
been urged as the distinguishing excellence of Major Maiiland's school must be 
abandoned, and either two establishments must be kept up for the manufacture 
of gun carriages, or the practical training of the Ordnance artificers must be 
most seriously impaired. 

9* In my letter of the 10th April last 1 requested Major Maitland, in the 
event of his interpretation of the Despatch being adopted, and its being deter- 
mined that the workshops contemplated by the Government of India are those 
for which provision is made in my letter of the 20th July 1856, to inform me 
''in what manner the training in the new workshops, which I presumed would 
be specially adapted to the wants of the Public Works Department, could be 
made compatible with the training which candidates for the Ordnance Depart* 
ment should receive to fit them for their special calling/' 

10. His letter of the 28th ultimo professes to contain a reply to this, among 
other queries ; but I can find nothing in that commiinication at all bearing upon 
the point, or any way tending to remove the difficulties I have suggested. In 
tlie 19th paragraph, he suggests the establishment, in connexion with the new 
college, of a civil engineers* yard for the Presidency, " wherein everything re- 
quired for the construction and repair of machinery could be carried out ;" but 

he 



* VUe extract from the Miiratet of Consaltadon, under date the 27th September 1865. 
Ko. 127a 
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he does not shoi? that this would suffice for the special training required by the 
Ordnance artificers, whose principal work being the construction of gun car- 
riages, it would, I imagine^ be necessary, if the plan of an engineers* yard be 
adopted, that the latter should contain a manufactory for the construction of 
gun carriages, as well as for the construction of other sorts of machinery. 

11. I am forced, therefore, to the conclusion (and I cannot help thinking that 
it is self-evident) that the only possible means of amalg^noating Major Mait- 
laud's school of Ordnance artificers with the projected civil engineering college 
is, to place the entire institution under Major Maitland's charge, and to make 
the workshops attached to the gun carriage manufactory, with such extension as 
may be found necessary, the means of imparting to the candidates for the two 
departments such practical instruction as may be requisite for each. This^ I 
submit, is the only feasible mode of carrying out the proposed amalgamation ; 
but it is clearly inconsistent with the eventual separation of the offices of 
superintendent of the gun carriage manufactory, and of superintendent of 
the practical instruction in the Engineering College, for which the Govern- 
ment of India have deemed it necessary to provide, for if the workshops of 
the gun carriage manufactory, are to form an essential feature in the scheme 
of the projected college, which I think it is manifest that they must, in any 
scheme which provides for the training of the ordnance artificers, it follows that 
the superintendence of that manu£actory and the superintendence of the training 
school, must be vested in the same person ; there would otherwise be a constant 
collision of authority, which would be fatal to the success of the scheme. 

12. On this ground alone I should have felt myself bound to suggest that the 
peculiar constitution of Major Maitland*s school, and the impossibility of amal- 
gamating it with the proposed civil engineering college, without at the same 
time entailing the permanent union of the two offices above referred to, should 
be brought to the notice of the Government of India, with a request that the 
orders conveyed in Colonel Baker's letter might be reconsidered ; but there are 
other circumstances connected with the school on which I am disposed to think 
that a good deal of misapprehension has existed, and which should be fully con- 
sidered before any final decision is passed on the question now at issue. 

13. When it was first proposed to constitute Major Mattland's school into a 
training institution for the Department of Public Works, the proposal was based 
on the alleged excellence of the instruction, both practical and theoretical, which 
was imparted in it. The proposal to amalgamate it with the more extensive 
institution which has been since projected, has, I presume, been based on a similar 
asiBumption, and if it can be shown that in both depaitments (practical and 
theoreiical) the success of the school is not so unquestionable as has been 
hitherto supposed, one of the main arguments, 1 imagine, in favour of its amal- 
gamation with the projected college for civil engineering will be removed. 

14. In regard to first point, viz. the efficiency of the practical instruction, 
I have not considered myself authorised to institute such an inquiry as may pro- 
bably be deemed requisite to enable the Government to form a satisfactory 
judgment on the subject; but I find it broadly stated by Lieutenant Colonel 
F. Cotton, in the memorandum above alluded to, that *• the success of Major 
Maitland's school, as a school of artificers, has not been great, and that it has 
never turned out men of remarkable skill in any trade." It is within my know- 
ledge, that by some of the Ordnance officers, under whom the artificers trained 
in the gun carriage manufactory have been employed, their efficiency has not 
been highly estimated, and from statements which have been made to me, I am 
disposed to think, that if the several commissaries of Ordnance be called upon to 
state their opinion as to the efficiency of the work done in the manufactory, and 
the skill of the artificers trained in it, in so far as either have come under their 
notice, the very favourable opinions which have been passed upon Major Mait« 
land's training school will be found to have been somewhat premature. 

16. On the other branch of instruction, the theoretical, I am in a position 
to speak more decidedly, and to assort that there is nothing whatever in this 
department of the school which would justify it being taken as a model ; that, 
on the contrary, the system of instruction is radically defective, and that even 
if the school is to be maintained on its present footing, an important alteration in 
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that system will be required. In March last I took the opportunity of Mr. Powell, ' Madras.' 

the principal of the Presidency College, being temporarily relieved from his "•^" 

duties, to request that he would inspect and furnish me with a report on Major 
Maitland's school, stating his opinion of the attainments and qualifications of the ^ 

several teachers, of the books in use, and of the system of instruction generally. 
A copy of Mr. Powell's report is enclosed. It will be seen that Mr. Powell has 
been most careful to guard against an opinion being formed, from a perusal of 
his report, which might in any way bear hardly on those employed in the school, 
considering the disadvantages under which they have laboured. The strictures^ 
indeed, which he has felt himself bound to pass on the system of instruction, are 
so mingled with encomiums on the exertions made by Major Maitland and his 
employes, that a cursory perusal of his report is calculated to produce a favour- 
able impression rather than otherwise as to the efficiency of the school. But if 
the facts stated in the report be carefully scrutinized, it will be seen that in all jSe^ paras. 6, 7, 8, 
the subjects which are calculated to exercise the reasoning faculties, the instruc- *"^ ^^• 
tion has been confined almost entirely to a mere exercise of the memory, that 
higher subjects have been attempted than were warranted by the attainments of 
the students in those more elementary, and that with one exception* the teachers 
are incompetent to give instruction in the principles of those branches of science 
which are taught in the school ; and if the above be a true picture of the actual 
state of things (whiclu considering Mr. Powell's reputation, I hold to be unques- 
tionable), it will, I think, be admitted that the arguments which have been 
hitherto adduced in favour of adopting this school as the basis of an institution, 
in which it is obviously of the utmost importance that such theoretical instruc- 
tion as may be given should be of the soundest and most thorough description, 
have been based on an unduly favourable opinion of the efficiency of the 
instruction imparted in it. 

16. In thus urging that the success of Major Maitland *s school in one of its 
departments is not so unquestionable as it has been hitherto considered, and that 
in the other department the system of instruction has been radically defective, 
I feel that I am performing a most invidious task, and am running counter to 
opinions which have naturally been deemed entitled to the highest considera- 
tion, and against which, under ordinary circumstances, I should not presume to 
set up any conclusions of my own. But I would submit that the reports and 
opinions which have hitherto guided the Government of India in this matter, 
especially as regards the theoretical instruction imparted in the school, cannot 
be put into competition with the report which I have now brought forward. 
They were in each case the result of a brief visit to the school, unaccompanied, 
if I mistake not, by any such scrutinous examination into the system of instruc- 
tion as that which has been instituted by Mr, Powell, and with one exception 
(I refer to Mr. Bethune), the reporters were persons whose competency to judge 
of the efficiency of that system is not to be compared with Mr. Powell's. They 
vrere naturally gratified at the order and discipline which pervaded the establish- 
ment; and at the unusual spectacle of East Indians, both boys and men, working 
vigorously at handicraft trades, with their muscles developed by their daily 
labours, and their physical, appearance so different from that which characterises 
the majority of their class. In regard to the instruction given out of working 
hours, and the qualifications of the teachers, they were probably led away by 
Major Maitland's somewhat too sanguine estimate of both. 

17. I submit herewith a letter from the chief engineer, from which it will be 

observed that that officer concurs with me as to the inexpediency of amalgamat- ^ 

ing Major Maitland's school with the projected college, although the particular 
difficulties which appear to me to stand in the way of carrying out that amalga- 
mation elsewhere than in the gun-carriage manufactory, and which seem to me 
to be insuperable, have not apparently occurred to him ; and I would take the 
liberty of suggesting that Colonel Faber's letter, as well as the other documents 
now submitted, and Lieutenant Colonel Cotton's Memorandum of the 1st 

September 

* On this point I should iqention, that on receiving Mr. Powell's report, I requested him 
to inform me to which of the teachers the suggestion made in the 1 2th para, of his letter had 
reference. He replied, that with the exception of Serjeant Skinner, there was not one of them 
competent to teach the subjects as they ought to be taught. 
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September last, should be forwarded for the consideration of the Right Hcmour- 
able the Governor General in Council. The papers recorded by the two engineer 
officers above mentioned contain a clear exposition of the deferiptiou of pra^kal 
insmiction that is required for the Public Works Department; and Colonel 
Cotton's remarks as to the fittest mode of educating artificers appear to ok to 
be desarving of the most serious eonsideration* 

18. In conclusion, I must apologize for the great delay which has occurred in 
the submission of this letter, and which has been caused principally by the 
laigthened correspondence which passed between Major Maitland and myself^ 
regarding the meaning of the orders conveyed in Colonel Baker's letter. 

I have, &e. 
(signed) A. •/. Arbutkrwt, 

Director of Public Instruction. 
Office of the Director of Public Instruction, 

19 June 1856. 



(No. 23.) 

LxTTBB from Major Maitlantl to A. J. Arhuihnoiy Esq., Director of PtibUc lastruction, 

Madras, dated Sa May 18M. 

[iVJS. — ^This letter is already in print. See p. 185.] 



To A. J. ArLuthnot, Esc^., Director of Public Instruction. 

Sb, 

1. In accordance with the directions conveyed to me ia your letter of the 16th instant, I 
placed myself in communication with Major Maitland immediately on the close of tiie 
examination for Goyemment certificates and rewards, and arranged with that gentleman 
regarding the n«»pection of the school attached to the gun-carriage mannbctory. As I 
did not thnik it necessary or adrisable to interi'ere with the ordinary routine of tbe inati- 
totion, I attended at the manaiactoiy during the regukr school hours- on Moadiy, Tuesday, 
and Thursday of last week. 

2. On Monday, between balf-past seren and half-past nine a.m., i went round all the 
classes in company with Major Maitland, making myself acquainted wttk the natvre of the 
instruction imparted, the mode in which it is conveyed, the strength and material of the 
seveial classes, and generally the course of procedure in the establishment, 

a. On Tuesday, tietween half-past seTen and half-past nine «i.m.^ I examined the teaior 
class, composed almost entirely of artificers in mechanics, plane trigonometry^ indadiBg the 
measnrement of heights and distances and the construction and use of the theodolite, and. 
in the nature and application of logarithms. I also sat with the pupils while they were 
questioner^ by Serjeant Skinner, the teacher of the class. I attended again on the same 
day between seven and eight p.m., and heard the young men of the senior cfass examined 
by Serjeant Skinner in surveying and botany. I then rtsrted a junior class, which was 
engaged in the study of the gk>bes, heard the members of the class tested by the teacher, 
and proposed a few qaestiona to them myself upon the same subject. 

4. On Thursday morning I completed my inspection, remaining about two hours at the 
manufactory. I first heard one of the junior classes examined by the teacher m seenag, 
and in the mensuration of areas and solids. In the latter branch of knowledge I put a 
few questions from time to time, and I also tested the young men in the elements of 
algebra. I next visited the senior arithmetical class, heard the teacher propose a certain 
number of queries, and then examined the clasB both vivd voce and on slates^ After having 
satisfied myself as to the arithmetical attaiaments of the students, I proceeded to the 
geographical class, and heard the pupils exammed by the teacher as to the positions of 
countries and towns, the course of rivers^ &c., &e., the map being open before the class. 
Tliis closed the inspection, and though undoubtedly additional time would have made me 
more thoroughly acquainted with details, stiFl I feel pretty confident that my four visita to 
the school have afforded me a fair insight into the nature and working of the institution. 
I must mention that my thanks are due to Major Maitland for the trouble he took in 
causing information of all sorts to be placed before me, and in meeting my wishes in every 

possible way. 

• 

6. In forming an opinion of the. instruction afforded in the school, and of the teachers 
who impart that instruction, it is necessary to bear in mind certain facts. First, that in 
the gun-carriage manufactory tuition is not the real business of each day, as m an ordinary 

scholastic 
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dckolastic establishmeat, but merely « graft upon that busioesB; so tbal the time tm^w 
gtvea up to teaching w<oulcl, under other circumstances, be devoted to relaxatba, if uot to 
simple idleness, or even to dissipation. Secondly, that the teachers are neither more nor 
less than the most intelligent or best instructed of the men in the manufactory, selected 
therefore out of a limited number, and altogether untrained in the art of teaching. Thirdly, 
that till very lately Major Maitland had tictually no hold upon the teachers, beyond the 
influence that an energetic bead naturally possesses over ail in his department. Recol- 
lecting then these facts, I have no hesitation in saying that I consider the school attached 
to the gun-carriage manufactory to reflect great cxedit upon the supeiintendent and the 
teachers, and I fully believe that a system of mental training, combined and harmonizing 
with the manual labours ukore immediately belouging to the yard, cannot fail of developing 
an intelligejjt set of workmen, capable of executing in a superior manner the work 
intrusted to them, from whose ranks men will from time to time arise competent to dis- 
charge higher duties than those pertaining to the department, and who would (^berwise 
have no opportunity of feeling their own powers and benefiting their country in the endea- 
vour to aavance themsel'ves in life. While thus stating my views respecting the objects 
likely to be attnined by the school, and the success hitheito secured under gi^at disad- 
vantages, I must also mention that^ in my oi>inion, considerable changes are requisite to be 
made in the course of instntction pursued at the manufactory. 

6. It struck me that the tuition of aU the classes, with the exception, perliaps, of the 
highest* was almost entirely by rule, Le., certain ways of producing results were laid down 
and committed to memory, without ihe principles involved in those methods being ex- 
plained. This may be sufficient for the production of the results, when perfect uniformity 
attaches to the processes; but it leaves the reasoning faculty to a great extent unimproved, 
and habituates the pupils to remain satisfied with the mere statement of facts, instead of 
attempting to trace the relations among them. I may instance two subjects, in which the 
tuition appeared to me to be altogether of this objectionable nature, viz., Pasley's 
Geometry and Button's Mensuration. The rules in these two subjects were repeated cor- 
rectly for the most part, but the principles on which the rules are based were not known, 
and the demonstrations of the principles had not been studied. I cannot but ihiuk that 
tfcis entire exclusion of reasonir^g is prejudicial to the indents, not only in the way to 
which I have alluded, but also in depriving the subjects of study of much of the interest 
that would otherwise pertain to them. The senior class was certainly prepared with demon- 
strations of some theorems, and a few of its members displayed much sharpness in tracing 
reiatioris ; but processes of reasoning should surely not be confined to the hio^hest class. 
Here I must not be supposed to advocate the imparting of a regular education in the 
mathematical and other sciences connected with the work of the manufactory ; the in- 
struction afforded in the institution must necessarily be far more practical than theoretical ; 
but I would urge that the fundamental principles of the subjects studied shoukl be well 
explained and even rigorously demonstrated^ where, as is generally the case, no part of the 
higher mathematics is involved in the proofs. On the whole, I derived considerable 
gratification from my inspection of the senior class, and I attribute the proficiency that 
several of its members displayed, not merely to the exertions of the students, but also 
to the evident inteliigenoe and zeal of the teacher, Serjeant Skinner. 

7. Very little algebra is studied at the manufactory, and the portion that had been gone 
through, did not appear to be thoroughly understood. I do not think that the young men 
should devote much time to this subject ; perhaps the point lo which it is proposed they 
should advance, according to the existing plan, is an appropriate limit; but it is undoubtedly 
requisite that what is studied should be read more carefully, and that the pupils should 
acquire much greater facility iu performing the elementary operations. Without a moderate 
.proficiency in algebra, it is impossible for a student to read with effect plane trigonometry 
and mechanics. 

8. In arithmetic the pupils are exercised in working sums out of Walkinghame's Treatise, 
and my impression is ihat they can perform the ordinary processes with tolerable 
cx)rrectness and facility ; but they appeart d unable to explain the principles of the operations, 
and failed to arrive at a solution when the phraseology of the question did not at once 
declare the exact processes that were required. Great improvement is needed in this 
department, the black board should be brought much more into play, and the results should 
be reasoned out by the scholars, under the guidance of the teacher. A want of thoroughness 
may be unavoidable in the more advaiK^ed bmnches of knowledge, but in arithmetic the 
instruction should be as complete and as sound as it is possible to make it. 

9. The answerin«: in geography was very fair, and the young men seemed particularly 
interested in the subject, although not connected with their every-day work. This fact 
is gratifying, showing, as it does, the love of knowledge which Major Maitland has infused 
into his workmen. I would recommend that a skeleton map should be used in the place of an 
ordinary one, after the members of the class have been rendered familiar with the latter; 
I would also suggest that a little more information should be given to the pupils about the 
productions, the manners and customs, the political importance, &c. &c. of the several 
countries. 

10. I must confess myself incompetent to pass an opiniocn upon the proficiency of the 
pupils in botanv and geering ; but it occurred to me that the portion of botany prepared by 
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Madras* the young men might be dispensed with, and their attention turned to other subjects more 

closely connected with their avocations. I would make the same remark with reference to 
the celestial globe^ which is, in fact^ elementary astronomy. The terrestrial globe should 
be used in the geographical class. 

11. The drawings^ in plan and section, executed by different members of the establish- 
ment, appeared to me extremely creditable; they were drawn to an altered sca^e, and bore 
marks of great neatness and care. 

12. While desirous of giving all credit to the teachers in the manufactory, I cannot but 
say that I think it necessary that steps should be taken forthwith to improTe some of those 
now employed, and to introduce new ones in the place of others. A more professional 
teacher would perhaps not be suited to the circumstances of the school, as he would not 
have the practical element sufficiently developed in himself. Probably the best course 
would be for the most intelligent and improvable workmen, to be sent to the Government 
normal school, in order to receive instruction in the art of teaching ; and while attending 
that institution, they might study the theory of some of the branches of elementary practical 
science taught in the classes at the gun-carriage manufactory. 

13. The foregoing recommendation involves another; viz., that change? should be made in 
the text books at the manufactory. At present it may, I think, be said that there is not a 
hrirraonious system ; in all classes but the highest, the books are, for the most part, mere 
collections of rules, while in the senior class, the young men have in their hands Cape's 
Mathematics, a work containing a very extensive theoretical course, much more extensive 
indeed than they can possibly go through. There seems then a chasm, separating the 
junior classes from the senior one, which must be prejudicial to ail. I would suggest that 
a graduated series of text books should be introduced, the lower ones containing some 
theory as well as practice, and the highest being not quite so comprehensive and advanced 
as Professor Cape's work. 

14. Having now completed my report upon the school attached to the gun-carriage 
manufactory^ I must remark that the strictures I have felt bound to make, in no way detract 
from the merits of the superintendent and his subordinates. That defects exist in the 
institution is not to be wondered at; what is a matter for surprise, and also for con'gratula- 
tion^ is^ that so much has been effected with such scanty means and appliances. 

I have, &c. 
Madras, 24 March 1856. (signed) E. B. Powell. 



(No. 2481.) 

To the Director General of Public Instruction, Madras. 

Sir, 
I HAVE had the honour to receive your letter, No. 192, .of the 12th ultimo, and regret to 
have delayed replying to that important reference for so long a period as has already inter- 
vened. 1 beg, however, to assure you, that, notwithstanding the pressure of other occupa- 
tions, I should have addressed you at an earlier date but for the difficulty I found in so 
interpreting paras. 9 and 10 of Lieutenant Colonel Baker's Despatch of the 12th January 
1856, No. 94, that they should harmonize with the succeeding paras. 14 and 15 of the 
same letter. 

2. Without dwelling further, however, on this difficulty at present, I will at once proceed 
to state some of the reasons why I think that the element of practical instruction in the 
intended new college of civil engineering should not be obtained, by the amalgamation of 
Major Maitland's school as now organized, and I would also beg leave to respectfully 
point out that, if the institution which that officer has so laudably and successfully set on 
foot has been useful to Government, and has raised the character of the manufactory to 
which it is auxiliary, whilst also elevating the moral and social standard of the ordnance 
artificer, there seems to be no reason whatever why it should not be still continued on its 
present footing, so that, under the admirable direction of its founder, it shall still diffuse 
the various benefits universally ascribed to its agency. 

3. In regard, then, to that non-incorporation contemplated by Colonel Baker in the 9th 
para, of his letter, I have to observe, that the ordnance artificers being a regularly enlisted 
military body^ are in that respect quite distinct, and are, moreover, necessarily employed 
during the whole of their time m the workshops, on those specific occupations for which the 
gun-carriage manufactory was originally instituted and is still maintained, and their hours 
of attendance being exceptional, are not such as would suit general pupils. But the work- 
shops of a civil engineering college should not be arranged for the mere purpose of giving 
a special training in chiefly one or two branches of handicraft; on the contrary, the object 
should be to impart a practical knowledge of the details required in several or in many of the 
multifarious processes with which the accomplished engineer maybe expected to be familiar, 
such, e. g., as centerings, timber bridges, jomts of roofs, and other constructive specialties. 
Then, too, the civil engineering pupils should be exercised in the preparation, the designing, 
and the actual manual construction of models, whether of various roofs, lock gates, sluices, 

valves^ 
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valves, or framing of bridge-centres, together with carefully wrought examples of different Madrav. 

kinds of scarfing, fishing, straps, joints, &c. &c. &c. All these, whilst adding to practical • 

ezpertness, should be used as furnishing ready examples of the principles of mechanics 
taught in the theoretical branches of the college. These models should, moreover, be fre-^ 
quently constructed, for the special instruction of all departments of the institution, of which 
the workshops would then be a clearly connected element, accessible and easily and readily 
referred to by all classes. 

4. I am by no means prepared to altogether admit that the sketch above given of what 
the workshops of our intended college, and of what the staple instiuctions therein given 
should be, is decidedly opposed to such workshops being supervised by the officer now in 
charge of the gun-caniage manufactory ; but I am of opinion that the arrangement (how- 
ever becoming and apt a tribute to Major Maitland) might limit the beneficial influence of 
the workshops upon the college generally, and might present the institution from reaping 
that advancement in education which it surely would do if there were nothing in the etiquette 
connected with its subdivisions to deter each instructor from readily using the workshops in 
immediate aid and illustration of his own instruction. 

5. But fully admitting that, as an integral portion of a complete institution for the in* 
struction of civil engineers, workshops cannot possibly be dispensed with, and whilst warmly 
advocating their establishment, I fully concur with Lieutenant Colonel F. Cotton that the 
forge and carpenters* yard are not the schools in which the civil engineering student should 
be detained for any great or lengthened period of his educational course ; nor would I 
require the invariable attainment of any defined standard of dexterity in handicraft. It is 
essential, indeed, that the opportunity of acquiring practical knowledge should be afforded, 
and when manual skill continues to be personally deficient, a thorough acquaintance with 
the manner and means of doing what trie student can himself only imperfectly perform, 
should, of course, be insisted upon. But it is the head, and not the hand, that the civil 
engineer has the oftenest to employ ; and it is trite to remark how often it happens that 
the dullard at his equations and formul®, is dexterous at the turning lathe, or with the 
adze, and vice versa, that the able mathematician, or even the clever mechanic, spoils tools 
and wastes material when he attempts what the heavy youth often does with little or no 
effort. 

6. It will be gathered from the fore^roing observations that, although I believe a com- 
paratively only imperfect education will be afforded to the professioaal student unless work- 
shops of every kind form part and parcel of the Civil Engineering College at Madras, I 
yet strongly oeprecate any attempt to incor]>orate the Ordnance school, as now organized, 
with the proposed institution. I have also ventured to express an opinion in favour of that 
school being maintained upon its own merits, as more than repaying the expenses at which 
it is supported. 1 am not aware of any reason why the present superintendent of the gun- 
carriage manufactory should not be invited to preside over the workshops (distinct from 
his own) which are to form the third department of the new college; and if that officer 
consents to assume the direction of the practical instruction in different handicrafts, and if 
the plurality of appointments will not diminish his efficiency as superintendent of the 
manufacture of gun carriages, I should entertain no fears of Major Maitland failing to 
yield you full satisfaction, if it should please his Lordship in Council to nominate him to 
the office, upon your recommendation. 

7. But it is particularly stated in the 14th para, of Colonel Baker's letter, that all the 
pupils in the present Ordnance school are to have '' the same advantages of general 
tuition as the rest of the third department, and that they are equally eligible, if qualified, 
for promotion to the higher grades." Now, unless this passage is an admission, that with- 
out re-modelling. Major Maitland's school cannot at once and per saUem be constituted 
the third department of the college, I find it difficult to understan I it at all, and if there be 
this admission, then cadit questio. In such case it remains only that your scheme of the 
20th July 1856, should prominently provide for a set of workshops unhampered by further 
conditions than the consideration of the Major's claims to preside over the third depart- 
ment of the Civil Engineering College, and the admission of the Ordnance sciiool pupils 
on the same terms (to be laid down by the Director General) as those from the Survey 
school or from any other seminary. This presupposes, in fine, the substitution of a suitable 
instead of an unsuitable course of practical instruction, whereby the curriculum will be 
enlarged to meet the comprehensive demands of a civil engineering student, who shall 
be versed in all the details of workmanship, instead of being restricted, as he now is, to the 
common operations of the smith, the carpenter, and the wheelwright. 

8. A difficulty may suggest itself as to the location of the new workshops, distinct from 
Major Maitland's, and yet Ibrming a part of the college. It is desirable that, if practicable, 
there should only be one group of buildings, and that in lecturing there should be every 
facility of adjourning from the lecture-room to the workshops. Moreover, for the variou5J 
pursuits that would enter into a full scheme of practical education, such, for instance, as 
brick-making, the process of which should be thoroughly understood by the pupils, though 
certainly not by personal manipulation, very extensive premises would be required. Perhaps 
then, as connected with the project of a college, the whole of Major Maitland's buildings 
might be transferred to J^ou, and the manufactory of gun carriages be removed to St. 
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Madrm. Thomas's Mount, where the officers of the artiliery could be instructed in the several pro- 

oesses, which (whilst the carriages are made at Yepery) they unfortunately have no means 
of inspecting. But this is a digression from my subject, on which I Im^e already said, 
and, i fear, with the prolixity attendant on hasty writiug, everything that occurs to me. 

9. I had written thus far when the accorrpanying original memorandums by my two 
colleagues, Major Lawford and Captain Collyer, were brought to me for despatch, I having 
called for an expression of your opinions in pursuance of their desires that I should do so. 

10. Major Lawford's paper seems rather to the best means of obtaining qualified youths 
for subordinate employment in the Department of Public Works, at the earliest possible 
moment, than to the oi^anization of the third department in a general civil engineering college. 
The only objection that I see to the suggestion contained in para. 1« is, that probably sereral 
of the preset survey pupils, under a mistaken sense of being degraded by the manual 
operations in Major Maitland*s school, will decline to attend, and by their withdrawal 
from the Survey school we shall lose the benefit of Iheir previous teacliing, which has been 
of a kind to make them, in the present dearth of qualified agents, exceedingly useful, and 
eagerly sought for by officers in the Mofussil, who can confide minor, but indispensable, 
processes to them, which they have not leisure to undertake themselves, to the great 
detention of public business, often very important. Nevertheless, as it has been ruled that 
henceforth handicraft knowledg?e shall always be combined widi that of books, this objection 
must, I conclude, be overruled ; but the probable loss thus entailed happens to be peculiarly 
ill timed, and it will occur at a juncture when numerous projects have been sent back to 
the provinces as rejected from the current budget, owing to defective preparation, in 
remeidlying which pupils from the Survey school would have been of the greatest use. in 
respesct to the 2d para., it may apply to Major Maitland's, but hardly to M r. O'dara's 
pupils, the latter being only instructed if l^y evince aptitude and ability. Tl)e 8d para. 
is generally deprecatory of a fusion of the Ordnance school with the new college ; and 
the 14th para, advances the opinion that boys will not work at trades without being paid 
for doing so. I have nothing particular to say to Captain Collyer's paper, which strikes 
me as peculiarly obscure ; bnt I gather generally from it that the writer is greatly averse to 
the Ordnance school becoming the third department of the Madras College i'or Civil 
Engineering. 

I Lave, 8cc. 
(signed) C, E. Fah'erj Colonel, 
Central Office of Public Works, Chief Engineer. 

Fort St- George, 16 April 1866. 



Mehorakdum by Captain G. C Collyer. 

Major Maitland's school is one in which boys enlisted for the Carnatic ocdnance 
artificers are, in addition to their actual work, educated in a higher branch of education, 
that they may become surveyois, &c. The consequence is, that their education as handi- 
craftsmen is less complete than it wi>uld be were the prospect of becoming surveyors not 
held out to them ; and so long as there is the greater difference in pay, so, of course, wiU 
boys strive to gain the higher grade, and to make Major Maitland's school what it now is 
not, viz., a school for mechanics; they should, either in the railway workshops, or the 
Dowlaiswaram workshops, under such practical men as Messrs. Wright and Merrall, and 
scientific men, such as Captain Hutchinson, go through such an apprenticeship as the 
former of these two gentlemen knows well exists in England ; those of these, thus educated, 
who evince that skill which could ensure them employment on good salaries in Ens^land, 
should have (he opportunity of employment here, and of such remuneration as would keep 
them to their employment. The boys in the Survey school are generally of a better 
description than those originally enlisted for the Carnatic ordnance artificers; but I do 
not think that Qualified boys from Major Maitland's school should be excluded from the 
Survey school; if they can pass an examination and wish to become surveyors, they should 
cease to be ordnance artificers. I do not see why Major Maitland's school should be 
intei'fered with or form in any way a part of the civil engineer college ; nor do I see the 
use of men who are to be educated as civil engineers, being educated as mere mechanics. 
The kind of carpentry at Major Maitland's school is not such as to be generally useful to 
civil engineers, though particularly so to that description of mechanist called, I believe, 
millwrights, in England, the perhaps lowest grade of tlie mechanical engineer, and this par- 
ticular branch of engineering will be better acquired as above pointed out. If it. be 
thought necessary for boys to go through Majoj* Maitland's course, there could be no 
difficulty in a certain number being formed into a class and sent there for instruction ; but 
I am of opinion that the Superintending Engineer*s yard would offer better instruction in the 
carpentry of roofs, centerings for bridges, &c., while neither of them give any instruction 
whatever in the varied practical knowledge of the mechanist that could be gained in the 
railway or Dowlaiswaram shops. Let both institutions be distinct ; let Major Maitland's 
recruits, if qualified, enter the college, ceasing to belong to the " artificers," and run their 
chance 5 let the college students go to Major Maitland's, or the Superintending Engineer's, 
or the Dowlaiswaram workshops, and let Uie two classes be paid as they would in England, 

according 
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according to their ftctaal efBciency, and the line of life that each is to pursue will declare 
itsdf to the students, who will choose that in which they are most likely to excel. 



17 March 1856. 



(signed) 



G. C. Lollyer^ Captain, 

Deputy Chief Engineer, C. D. 



(signed) 



C £. Faber, Colonei, 

Chief Engineer. 



II. 
Madras. 



Memoranduv. 

I Av of opinion that to meet the immediate wants of the Department of Pablic Works 
the boys now employed in the Survey school under the Chief Bngineer may be sent to 

the gun-carriage manufactory, and there trained in the same manner as the artificer pupils, 
and that the best (ads of the whole establishment !$houtd he drafted off as their services are 
required for the Engineer Department. 

2. As 6oon as it is decided that any popil is not likely to make a good surveyor, he 
shonid discontinue the practice of sarveyin^, and his whole time should be given to the 
trade he may be intended to folbw ; for admitting the principle of leaving to aU the pupils 
the opportunity of becoming surveyors, if their talents are such as to render them good 
ones, there can be no advantage in taking up the lime of men who never can be anything 
but mechanical engineers, by studies which will not be of practical use to them. 

3. When the engineering college is built, there must, of necessity, be a school in it for 
practical mechanics, which cannot be permanently connected with the gun-carriage manu- 
fmctory, as that establishment may be in a few years under an officer not employed in the 
engineer college, but so long as Major Maithmd remains the Superintendent^ the scbook 
may be combined under his discretion. 

4. I consider a monthly stipend indispensable for pupils who stady handicraft. 



Fort St. George, 27 March 1866. 

Commissioner's Office, Public Works, 
Fort St. George, 12 April 1856. 



(signed) 



(signed) JE. Laioford, 

Deputy ChiefEngineer. 

C. £1. Faber, Colonel, 

Chief Engineer. 



(No. 888 A.) — Ordered, that the following letter be despatched to the Gorern- j^^ 
ment of India, with reference to their orders contained in Colonel Baker's letter 
above referred ta: 

(No. 888.) 

From T. Pycrofty Esq., Chief Secretary to Government, to Secretary to the No. 17 a. 

Government of India, Publie Works Department 
Sir, 
With reference to my letter to your address, under date the 2d ultimo, on the 
subject of the Madras Civil Engineering College and Major Maitland's school, I 
am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council to forward, for 
submission to the Right Honourable the Governor General in Council, the 
accompanying report, with its accompaniments, on the same question, from 
the Director of Public Instruction. 

2. From this it will be seen that Major Maitland has, agreeably to the instruc- 
tions of this Government, replied to the inquiry made to him by the Director of 
Public Instruction. It appears from Major Maitland's answer, that he considers 
it to be the desire of the Su][Hreme Government, that not only the general direction 
of the practical instruction in the contemplated college, but the general super- 
intendence of the entire institution, is to be entrusted to him, or in other words, 
that he is to be appointed principal of the new college. 



0% 



For the views of the Director of Public Instruction on this question, reference 
must be made to his letter. The conclusion at which he has arrived in para. 11, 
that supposing, as he conceives to be the intention of the Government of India, 
that Major Maitland's school of ordnance artificers is to be amalgamated with the 
projected civil engineering college, the only possible means of effecting this 
object is to place the entire institution under Major Maitland's charge, and to make 
the workshops attached to the gun-carriage manufactory, with such extensions a« 
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II. 



Para. 6. 



See his Letter, 
p. 8-10. 



may be found necessary, the means of imparting to the candidates for the two 
departments such practical instruction as may be requisite for each. ** This,** 
he submits, *^ is the only feasible mode of carrying out the proposed aroalgama* 
lion ; but it is clearly inconsistent with the eventual separation of the offices of 
superintendent of the gun-carriage manufactory and of superintendent of tlie prac- 
tical instruction in the engineering college, for which the Government of India 
have deemed it necessary to provide ; for if the workshops of the gun-carriage 
manufactory are to form an essential feature in the scheme of the projected 
college, which he thinks it is manifest that they must, in any scheme which pi^o- 
vides for the training of the ordnance artificers, it follows that the superin- 
tendence of that manufactory and the superintendence of the training school must 
be vested in the same person. There would otherwise be a constant collision of 
authority, which would be fatal to the success of the scheme." 

4. On this ground alone the Director states he would have felt himself bound 
to solicit a reconsideration of the orders conveyed in your letter of the 12th 
January last ; but he refers to other circumstances connected with Major Mait- 
land's school, on which he is disposed to think that much misapprehension exists, 
and which should be fully considered before any final decision is passed on the 
question at issue ; these circumstances being that, accordin;^; to his views, as more 
fully set forth in paras. 13-16 of his letter, the merit of the school has been over- 
rated, and that neither in the practical nor in the theoretical department has its 
success been such as has been hitherto supposed. Mr. Arbuthnot likewise sub- 
mits a letter from the Chief Engineer, objecting to the amalgamation of Major 
Maitland's school with the civil engineering college, although " he is aware of 
no reason why the present superintendent of the gun-carriage manufactory should 
not be invited to preside over the workshops (distinct from his own) which are to 
form the third department of the new college." It would seem, however, that 
Major Maitland is not disposed to accept the charge of that department, or any 
post short of that of superintendent of the entire institution. 

6. The Director lastly requests that Colonel Faber's letter (with the other 
papers) and a memorandum from Lieutenant Colonel Cotton, of the 1st Sep- 
tember last, may be forwarded for the consideration of the Right Honourable the 
Governor General in Council. The report of Colonels Faber and Cotton con- 
tains, he states, a clear exposition of the description of practical instruction that 
is required for the Public Works Department, and Colonel Cotton's remarks, as 
to the fittest mode of educating artificers, appear to him to be deserving of the 
most serious consideration. 

6. As one of the questions discussed by the Director in his report, viz. as to 
the position to be occupied by Major Maitland in the proposed engineering 
college, has already been referred by this Government for the further instructions 
of the Supreme Government, I am directed to forward the report and its enclo- 
sures, that it may be laid before the Right Honourable the Governor General 
in Council, with the papers now before him. I am at the same time desired to 
state, that in their present uncertainty as to the precise intention of the Govern- 
ment of India regarding the connexion betw^een the Ordnance school and the 
engineering college, this Government do not offer an opinion upon the views held 
by the Director relative to the merits of the instruction imparted in the former 

institution. ^ t i. c 

,^ I have, &c. 

I . ^ (signed) T.Pycroft, 

Fort St. George \ ; ^ Chief Secretary. 

31 July 1856. "^^ 



Ko. 31. 



Public Works 

Department. 

Pablic. 



Extract Fort St. George Public Diary to Consultation of 9th September 1866. 

Received the foUovnng letter. 
(No. 3846.) 

From Lieut. Colonel W. E. Baker, Secretary to the Government of India to 
/. D. BourdilloTif Esq., Secretary to the Government of Fort St. George. 

Sir, 
I AM directed to acknowledge your letter of the 2d June, soliciting from the 
Government of India an explanation as to the position which it was intended 

that 
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n. 

that Major Maitland should hold in connexion with the Civil Engineering Madras. 
College at Madras. 

2. You submit for solution by the Supreme Government the question ** whether 
it is meant that Major Maitland shall, as he considers, be made the head of the 
college, with special charge of the practical course of instruction, or whether, as 
supposed by Mr. Arbuthnot, he is to be the head of the third departmeut of the 
college, all departments however being required to attend, more or less, for 
the purpose of receiving practical instruction in the workshops under his 
charge.*' 

3. The Governor. General in Council does not find in the correspondence for- 
warded by you any authority for the statement that Major Maitland considers 
that he is to be the principal, but his Lordship assumes that the Government of 
Madras had good grounds for putting the question in that form. 

4. The Government of India is sensible of the debt of gratitude that is due to 
Major Maitland for his earnest and successfuf exertions in the walk that he has 
chosen for himself, and it was very far from their intention to put upon him the 
slight of oiFering him a position no* higher than that of head of tlie third and 
lowest class in the proposed college. But it was as little the intention of the 
Government of India to indicate Major Maitland as the principal of the college. 
Whether he should be, or who should be the principal of the college, is a ques- 
tion that must rest entirely with the Government of Madras to decide, and the 
decision will of course hinge not on claims based upon other services, but on 
qualifications for this particular post. There is a wide difference, it need 
scarcely be said, between ihe work which Major Maitland has so well per- 
formed, and the duty of organizing and guiding an institution of such large 
scope as the contemplated college. The qualifications which have produced 
results so successful in the one task, are not of necessity adapted equally to the 
other. 

6. Before saying more on the subject of Major Maitland's personal position, 
his Lordship the Governor General in Council directs me to communicate a few 
observations on the mode of dealing with that officer's school in connexion with 
the new college. These observations must be held to be in supersession, as well 
as in explanation of the part of my letter of 12th January, No. 94, which referred 
to this branch of the subject. 

Although Major Maidand's school may be made a useful accessory to the 
Civil Engineering College, and one which shall render it unnecessary to consider 
the question of establishing purely educational workshops (the objections to 
which are very strong) his Lordship thinks it would be unwise to incoi7>orate 
the school with the college in such manner as to alter in any material degree 
the position of Major Maitland's scholars. 

These scholars are for the most part enlisted. Their schooling lasts about five 
years ; and at the end of that time the best among them, after passing through 
a higher course of teaching for that purpose, become surveyors and over- 
seers, and cease to be attached to the ordnance. The rest become ordnance 
artificers. 

The salaries obtained by the first class far exceed those that can be reached by 
the second ; and if Major Maitland's scholars shall not be enlisted, and shall be 
free to choose the aim of their studies for themselves, all will wish to be sur- 
veyers, and none artificers ; and the main purpose, though the less ambitious 
one of Major Maitland's school would be lost. A rejected surveyor who had 
neglected to perfect himself as a practical artizan, would make a very poor 
ordnance artificer. 

The Governor General in Council is therefore of opinion that Major Maitlaud's # 
school should continue to train enlisted scholars under military discipline, and 
that the school should not be fused into the college ; but it may still be con- 
nected with the college, to the benefit of both. 

It may be the practical training school at which the students of the college 
shall learn the use of tools and machinery, each class according to its require- 
ments ; the third class, or artificers, practically and thoroughly, and the higher 
classes more generally, and so as to fit tliem for superintendence rather than 
practice. 

Jfo contrivance can prevent the college, once established, from drawing to 
itself some of that grade of learners who now seek* Major Maitland's school 
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No. 82. 



voluntarily, to qualify themselves as surveyors or overseers; indeed, the college 
is intended for that purpose. But in order that Major Maitland's school may not 
thereby he deprived of the prizes which are now held out to its most promising 
students, and which are acting as a stimulus to all, a certain number of scholar- 
ships in the college might with great advantage be offered for competition in the 
school, giving to those who obtain them the opportunity of finishing their higher 
education under advantages greater than they at present enjoy. 

Major Maitland should be authoiised to add to his working sheds and forges, 
if, without such addition, he apprehends obstruction to the main purpose of his 
establishment, from the introduction of pupils at working hours. Nothing should 
be spared to secure the gun-carriage manufactory against injury to its efficiency. 

He might be designated " Director of Practical Teaching," or of " College 
Artificers,'' not being at the head of any one class, but r^^ceiving all in turn. 
He would be, although subordinate to the principal as regards the college, 
entirely his own master as regards his oun branch of instruction. 

It seems to the Governor General in Council, that sucIj an arrangement as 
this would secure for the college the best practical training available to it, with 
some gain to Major Maitland's school, and without any disparagement of the 
claims which that officer has upon the consideration of the Government. 



Fort William, 
8 August 1866. 



I have, &c. i 

(signed) JV. JE. Bakery Lieutenant Colonel, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 



(No. 1071.) — Resolved, That a copy of the above letter be furnished to the 
Director of Public Instruction, in reference to the previous correspondence on 
the subject, and that he be requested to give his opinion as to the manner in 
which he would propose to work out the views of the Government of India in 
respect to Major Maitland's school, as indicated in the concluding paras. (5 et ' 
seq,) of Colonel Baker's letter. 

Fort St. George, 
6 September 1866. 



No. . 



PnbUo Works 

Departmont. 

Public. 



Extract Fort St. George Public Diary to Consultation of 2l8t October 1856. 

Received the following Letter : 

(No. 4378.) 

From Lieutenant Colonel W. E. Baker ^ Secretary to the Government of India, 
to 71 Py crofts Esq., Chief Secretary to ttie Government of Fort St. George. 

Sir, 
I AM directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter. No. 888, dated 3l&t July 
last, submitting further correspondence regarding the connexicm of Major 
Maitland's school with the Civil Engineering College at Madras. 

2. The views and suggestions of the Right Honourable the Governor General 
in Council, on this subject, were conununicated in my letter of the 8th ultimo,. 
No* 3846, and I am instructed by his Lordship in Council to repeat, that the 
personal question of appointment to the principalship of the cojilege, is one ex. 
dusively for the Government of Madras to decide. 

3- There is one point, however, in connexion with this subject, to which his 
liordship in Council directs me to alljiide. Major Maitland now distinctly claims 
the appointment in question ; and he founds his claim in part, on a supposed 
pffomise by the late Governor General. In this. Major Maitland labours under 
a misapprehension; for in a Minute recorded by Lord Dalhousie, on the 17th 
l>eGember 1866,. his Lordship distinctly declared that officer to be in error in 
believing that such a promise had been made. It is only proper, the Biifht 

Honourable 
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Honourable the Governor in Council thinks, that the Government of Madras 

should be informed of Lord Dalhousie's correction of Major Maitland's misap- — 

prehension. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) W. E. Baker j Lieut. Colonel, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 

Fort William, 19 September 1856. 

(No. 1249.) — Ordered, That the above letter, and that of 8th Aufjust last^ of No. 

which it is in continuation, be communicated to Major M aitland for bis infor- 
mation. 

Fort St. George, 15 October 1856. 



— 9.— 

PAPERS referred to in Madras Public (Educational) Despatch, dated IstlSep- 

^ tember 1858, No. 47, para. 43. 



Extract Pablic Letter from Fort St. George, dated 11 November, No. 34 

of 1856. 

Para. 37. The accompanying papers have reference to the establishment of 

scboolsonthe Neilgherries, for the instruction of the in Diary to Can. a. Tone isse, N<m. 9 and 10. 
Budagas, or native settlers, residing on those hilia. in Dtarj to Goa. so Sept. 1956, No. 1147. 

38. The Director of Public Instruction has, as will be seen from his letter, him- 
self vi«iited the several villages in which it is proposed to locate the schools, four 
in number, and after making the inquiries necessary to enable him to judge of 
the probable success of the project, he has recommended that the expeiiment - 
should be tried. 

39. A monthly grant of 10 rupees is proposed for each of the four schools, and 
considering their elementary character, this sum will, it is believed, be sufficient 
for the salary of the master, and for the provision of paper, slates, Sec, such 
books as may be required being supplied from the Director's depdt. 

« 

40. We concurred in Mr. Arbuthnot's recommendation in favour of the esta- 
blishment of the schools, as an experiment; no provision, however, has been 
made for schools of ibis class in the educational establishments sanctioned by the 
Government of India in their letter of the 5th January last, and as we did not 
approve the arrangement adverted to at the conclusion of Mr. Arbuthnot's letter, 
for meeting the expense of the projected schools, viz. that of dispensing with one 
of the taiook schools for the Coimbatore district, we have solicited the authority 
of the Government of India for an expenditure to the extent of 40 rupees per 
mensem for the maintenance of these hill schools. 

41 • On this authority being obtained, a griant of 400 rupees, as applied for 
by the Director, will be made by us for the erection of the required school 
buildings. 

42 We coincide in Mr. Arbuthnot's opinion, that instruction in these schools 
must, in the first instance, be entirely free, believing that, until the hill tribes 
are better able to appreciate the advantages of education, the demand of school 
fees would have a discouraging tendency. 
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Madras. Extract Fort St. George Public Diary to Consultation ot 3d June 1856. 

Received the following Letter : — 

(No. 19.) 

No. 9. From E. B. Thomas, Esq., Collector of Coimbatore, to J. D. Bourdillonj Esq.^ 

Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir, , 

I ENCLOSE a true translate of an application from the energetic and intelligent 

tahsildar of the Neil}:herries. I know his representations to be correct, and his 

eflfbrts to improve the people under his charge are very laudable. I would 

request, that if Government think right, the small allowance asked, three schools, 

•In all. at 10 rupees each, or 30* rupees with 60 more for books and a few school 

necessaries of the plainest kind (paper, a few slates, mats to sit on, pencils, &c.), 
may be granted by the Director of Public Instructions, to whom Government 
will perhaps give the necessary orders. 

I have, &c. 
Coimbatore, (signed) E. B. Thomas^ Collector. 
15 May 1856. 

Translation of an Urzee Address to E. B. Thomas, Esq., Collector of Coimbatore, by 
M. Sooudra Moodelly, Tahsildar of Neilgherry Talook, dated 25th April 1856, No. 352. 

The monigars and respectable inhabitants of the various villages of Todanad, Parunganad, 
t Three districts ^^d Maiknadf report to me, thai their children are illiterate and ignorant, from the want of 
containing about schools to teach them in their villages ; that as you have lately ordered that the future 
48 villages. ^ monigars should be chosen from among those '^ educated," the present monigars themselves 

have a desire to learn, and thai if they should go to Ootacamund, and learu in the schools 
established there, they are prevented from doing so, in consequence of the distance they 
have to travel from their viilaees. Under these circumstances they request that public 
schools may be established by ijrovemment at each of the above three localities, to enable 
the monigars and their children to learn. 

It appears to me that the want of any schools in the Burgher villages is the chief cause 
, of the ignorance of Xhe Burgher monigars, and of the children of all ihe Burghers in general; 
and it is therefore highly desirable that such charitable institutions should be established on 
these hills, as in the low country, and three efficient teachers appointed, on^ payof about 
7 or 10 riipees each, to teach the Burghers in the above three villages. By this arrange- 
ment the Burgher monigars and the children of all the Bur^^hers in general, will be enabled 
to acquire some knowledge, and prove themselves more efficient, and it will be a charity in 
the Government to grant their request. The Burghers are now ignorant of any written 
characters, and are unable to speak anything but '* Canarese/' They are desirous of learning 
Tamil, the vernacular language of the whole district, and as I hope that by imparting to 
them Tamil language, they will improve themselves, and abandon many of their vicious 
practices, I request that their application for the establishment of schools may be 
anctioned. 

(signed) M. Sooudrum, Tahsildar. 

No. 10. (No. 620.) — Referred to the Director of Public Instruction. 

^ Fort St. George, 29 May 1856. 



Extract Fort St. George Public Diary to Consultation of 30th September 

1856. 
Received the following Letter : — 

(No. 719.) 

From A. J.Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, to the 
Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 
Sir, 
Adverting to the Extract from the Minutes of Consultation, under date the 
19th May last. No. 620, referring to me for disposal a letter from the Collector 
I of Coimbatore, regarding the establishment of schools for the instruction of 

Badagas on the Neilgherries, I have the honour to report, for the information of 
the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, that I have visited the several 
villages selected by the tahsildar of the Neilgherries for the establishment of 
the projected schools, and have made such inquiries as seemed necessary, with 
the view of ascertaining how the project is likely to succeed. I have no hesita- 
tion in recommending that the experiment should be tried. 

2. The 
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2. The tahsildar originally proposed three schools to be located in the districts Msdrat. 

of Todanaady Paruiiganaad, and Maiknaad, at the villages of Tanneri, 

Adhikarati, and Kaligherry. He has since suggested the establishment of a fourth 

in the immediate neighbourhood of Kotagherry. 

3. Tanneria, in which the school intended for the district of Todanaad is to be 
placed, is situated about eight miles to the north-east of Ootacamund. It is the 
centre of a cluster of villages, and the site selected for the school-house proves 
well adapted for the purpose. Adhikarati is about the same distance from Oota- 
camund to the soutli-west, three or four miles to the west of the Kateri Water^ 
fall. Kaligherry is about four miles to the east of Coonoor, close to the road 
from Coonoor to Katagherry. In both cases the proposed sites appear to have 
been well selected. For the fourth school the tahsildar recommended the village 
of Thandanaad, about a mile from Kotagherry, close to the Ootacamund road, 
but another site in the immediate vicinity of Dimhutty, appears to me to be more 
centrical. 

4. For each of the three schools originally proposed by the tahsildar, the 
Collector recommends a monthly grant of 10 rupees, and a special grant for the 
three, of 60 rupees, to provide books, paper, slates, and other school niecessaries. 
The schools will, of course, be of the most elementary description, and the pro- 
posed monthly allowance of 10 rupees, will probably be sufficient for the salary 
of the masters, and for the provision of paper, slates, &c. Such books as are 
required can be supplied from the dep6t attached to my office, and the special 
grant of 60 rupees for this purpose, will not be required. A grant, however, 
will be required in e^ch case to provide a school-house ; and for this purpose I 
beg to recommend that the sum of 100 rupees for each school, or 400 rupees in 
all, be sanctioned, to be debited to the fund set apart for building purposes. It 
should be one of the chief objects of the schools to inculcate habits of cleanliness, 
and with this view it is necessary that the school-houses should be somewhat 
superior to the low, ill-ventilated huts in which the Badagas live. The Badagas 
have promised to give their labour in erecting the school buildings. 

5. The tahsildar proposes that the instruction should be given in Tamil, as 
being the vernacular language of the district. The language spoken by the 
Bagadas is a mongrel sort of Canarese, but many of them are able to speak 
Tamil ; and they represent that in their dealings with the people of the low 
country, the ability to read and write Tamil would be of the greatest use to 
them. On these grounds I would adopt the tabsildar's recommendation, that 
Tamil should be the medium of instruction. 

6. From the inquiries I have made, I see every reason to hope that the Badagas 
have begun to feel some desire for the advantages of instruction. At Tameria 
and Adhikarati especially, the people were evidently most anxious that the 
schools should be speedily set on foot. In the first instance, at all events, the 
instruction must be entirely free, for it is only very lately that they have ceased 
to look upon che instruction of their children as a thing for whiah they should 
receive payment, rather than that they should pay. Whether any of the other hill 
tribes, the Todas or Koters, will take advantage of the schools, seems problematicaU 

7. It only remains to be determined from what fund the monthly expenses 
, of these schools shall be defrayed. Their establishment must be viewed, in the 

first instance, as an experiment; and I would therefore suggest that, as in the 
case of the Khond schools in Ganjam ; and in the absence of any provision for 
schools of this class in the educational establishments sanctioned by the 
Government of India, the expense of maintaining them should be kept separate, 
and should not be deducted from the funds available for the establishment of 
talook schools. If this arrangement be considered objectionable, it will be 
necessary to dispense with one of the talook schools, which would otherwise have 
been available for the district of Coimbalore, and to apply the funds assigned to 
it to the maintenance of these schools. 

I have &c. 
(signed) A' J. Arbuthnot, 

Director of Public Instruction. 
OflSce of the Director of Public Instruction, 

30 August 1856. 
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jf^^ Resolved^ That copies of the letter from the Colleqtor of Coimbatore^ dat^d 

16th May last, and of that above recorded, be forwarded to the Government of 
India, with the expression of the concurrence of this Government in the recom- 
mendation of the Director of Public Instruction in favour of the establishment, 
as an experiment, of the proposed schools, four in number, for the iustmction of 
the Badagas residing on the Neilgherries. 

No provision, however, is made for schools of this class in the educational 
establishments sanctioned by the Government of India in their letter of the 
5th January last ; and as the Bight Honourable the Governor in Council does 
not approve the arrangement adverted to at the conclusion of Mr. Arbuthnot's 
letter, to meet the expense of the projected schools, viz., that of dispensing with 
one of the talook schools for the Coimbatore district, the authority of the 
Government of India will be requested for an expenditure to the extent of 
40 rupees per mensem for the maintenance of the Hill schools. 

On this authority being obtained a grant of 400 rupees, as applied for by the 
Director, will be made by this Government for the erection of the required school 
buildings. 

The Governor in Council coincides in Mr. Arbuthnot^s opinion, that instruct 
tion in these schools must, in the first instance, be entirely free, believing that, 
until the hill tribes are better able to appreciate the advantages of education, 
the demand of school fees would have a discouraging tendency, 

Resohedy That the following letter be despatched. 



(No. 1147.) 

^ , From T. Pycroft^ Esq., Chief Secretary to Government, to the Secretary to the 

'^ * Government of India. 

Sir, 
I AM directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council to transmit 
to you, to be laid before the Government of India, the accompanying copies of 
letk^rs,* having reference to the establishment of schools on the Neilgherries, for 
the inst rution of the Budagas, or native settlers, residing on those hills. 

The Director of Public Instruction has, as will be seen from his letter, himself 
visited the several villages, in which it is proposed to locate the schools, four in 
number, and, after making the inquiries necessary to enable him to judge of the 
probable success of the project, he recommends that the experiment should be 



A 'monthly grant of 10 rupees is all that is proposed for each of the four 
' schools ; and, considering their elementary character, this sum will, it is believed, 
be sufficient for the salary of the master, and for the provision of paper, slates, &c. 
Such.booksas may be required, being supplied from the Director's depot. 

Tlie Governor in Council concurs in Mr. Arbuthnot's recommendation in favour 
of the establishment of the schoc^ls, as an experiment. No provision, how- 
ever, is made for schools of this class in the educational establishments, sanctioned 
by the Government of India, in their letter of the 6th January last, and as his 
Lordship in Council does not approve the arrangemenj; adverted to at the con- 
clusion of Mr. Arbuthnot's letter, for meeting the expense of the projected 
schools, viz., that of dispensing with one of the Talook schools for the Coimbatore 
district, I am instructed to solicit authority for an expenditure to the extent of 
40 rupees per mensem, for the maintenance of these hill schools; a tabular 
statement in the prescribed form, is accordingly submitted. 

This Government coincide in Mr. Arbuthnot's opinion that instruction in these 
schools mu5t, in the first instance, be entirely free, believing that, until the hill 
tribes are better able to appreciate the advantages of education, the demand of 
school fees would have a discouraging tendency. 

I have, &c. 
(siuned) T. Pycroft, 

Fort St. Geoi^e, Chief Secretary to Government. 

26 September 1856. 



* From the Collector of Ooimbatore, dated 16th May 1856, with one Enclosure. 
From the Director of Public Instruction, dated dOth August 1856. 
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Extract Fort St. George Public Diary to Consultation of 30th September 1 856. 

Received the following : — 

» 

(No. 1150.) 

From T, Pycroft, Esq., Chief Secretary to Government, to the Secretary to the 

Government of India; dated 26 Seplember 1856. 

PUBLIC DEPARTMENT. 



11. 
Madras. 



NATURE OF CHARGE. 



Ofiee to which 
the Tropotitioii refen. 



Prepotition. 



Present Scale. 



ProfMwed Scale. 



Temporarf. 



IncreaM 
per Month. 



GROUNDS OF PROPOSITION. 



Loed 

Gkiwnmcntrs 



Eihicational Departoiont, 
Neilgherry HiOb. 






None 



- - Salny ibr maattr, 
and fior the provieion 
of paper, slatet, &«. at 
10 nipee>eadi,fcrfoar 
achooh. 



£«. a. p. 
40 - - 



Fort St. George, 
25 September 1856. 



} 



Faronrable. 



- - The Diroetor of Puhlie Inatmetion reporti 
that, from the inquiries he has made, he sees 
erery reason to hope that the Bad^as, or prin- 
cipal hill trihes on the Neilgherries^ havo 
be{[un to feel tome derire for the adTanlages of 
instractioD, and that at two Tillages, Tnnoeri 
and Adbikarati especially, the people were eri- 
dently moet anzions that schools should bo 
speedily set on foot. The Director acoerdingly 
recommends that the experiment be triad, and, 
as this Goyemment oonenr in that recommenda- 
tion, it is proposed to establish one school at 
Tunneria, a second at Adhikarati, a third at 
Kaligherry, and a fourth in the immediate 
Tieinity of Dimhutty ; the Tamil laognage, with 
which it is represented many of the Bad^gas are 
figmiliar, being the medium of instruction. 

Public Department, No. 1150. 

Forwarded for sanetioo to the Home Depart* 
ment of the Oovemment of India. 



(signed) r. Pyeroftj 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Fort St G«oorge. 



Extract Public Letter from Fort St. George, dated 24 January, No. 2 of 1857. 

Para. 16. With reference to paras. 37 to 42 of our Despatch, No. 34 of 
1856, and under the authority of the Government of India/we have desired the 
Director of Public Instruction to establish, as an experiment, a school in each 
of the villages named in the margin for the instruction of the Badagas residing 
on the Neilgherries, incurring for this purpose, as a temporary measure, an 
expenditure of 40 rupees per mensem. 

17. Mr. Arbuthnot has been desired also to incur a further outlay of 400 
rupees, for the erection of school buildings, to be charged to the surplus educa- 
tional funds. 



In Consultation 
2 December 1866, 
Nob. 82 and 88. 
Tunneri. 
Adhikarati. 
Kaligheny. 
One near 
Dimhuttj-. 
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Extract Fort St. George Public Diary to Consultation of 2 December 1866. 

Received the following : — 

From the Officiating Under Secretary to the Government of India, to the Chief 
Secretary to Government, Fort St. George, dated 7 November 1856. 

PUBLIC DEPARTMENT. 



Extract from 

^omc OepwtnMDt, 

GoTsnmieiit of 

India. 



No. Date. 



1689. 



18fi6: 
16 October 



Office 
towhidithc 
Propotition 

refen. 



Nature of Cbarge. 



PreMOt 
Scale. 



X* 



i 
I 

a. 

& 



None - 



Propoied 

Scale. 



- - Salary for 
master, and 
for the pro- 

vision of paper, 
slates, &c. at 

] rupees each ■ 
.for four schools., 



Proposition. 



Temporary. 



Increase 
per Month. 



8 

a 

5 



Fort St. Qeorgt, \ 
1856. / 



Bt. a. p. 
40 - - 



Grounds of Propoiitiov. 



- - The Director of Public Instmc- 
tion reports that, from the inquiries 
Le has made, he sees every reason 
to hope that the Badsgas, or prin- 
cipal hill tribes on the Neilgherries, 
have b^nn to feel some desire tor 
the advantages of ioBtruction, and 
that at two villsgcs, Tunneri and 
Adhikariti especially, the people 
were evidently most anxious that 
schools should be speedily let on 
foot. I'he Director accordingly 
recommends that the experiment 
be tried, and, as this Oovemment 
concur in that recodiroeodation, it 
is proposed to establish one school 
at Tunneri, a second' at Adhikarati, 
a third at Kaligherry, and a fourth 
in the immediate vicinity of Dim- 
hutty; the Tamil language^ witli 
which it is represented many of the 
Badagas are familiar, being the 
medium of instruction. 

Fnblic Department, No. 1150. 

Forwarded for sanction to the 
Home Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. 
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of India. 
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(signed) T. l^erpft, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Fort St. George. 



(No. 1456.) 

Forwarded to ihe Government of Fort St. George, for information. 



Home Department, 
7 Nov. 1856. 



By order, 

(signed) R. B. Chapman^ 

Officiating Under-Secretary. 



No. 3d. 

Tunneri. 
Adfaikarate. 
Kaliffhenj, near 
Dunnutty. 



(No. 1421.) 

Under the authority of the Government of India, now granted the Director 
of Public Instruction will establish, as an experiment, a school in each of the 
villages named in the margin for the instruction of the Badagas residing on the 
Neilgherries, incurring for this purpose, as a temporary measure, an expenditure 
of (40) forty rupees per mensem. 

2. Mr. Arbuthnot will, as proposed in Extract Minutes of Consultation 
25 September last, No. 1146, para. 3, incur a further outlay of 400 (four hun- 
dred) rupees for the erection of school buildings, to be charged to the surplus 
educational fund. 

Fort St. George, 29 November 1856. 
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II. 

Madras. 
— 10. — 

PAPERS referred to in Madras Public (Education) Despatch, dated 6th October 

1858, No. 5, paras. 13 to 16. 



Fort St. George, Public Department (Education), No. 17 of 1857. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. ^^^' ^ ^ ^^• 

Honourable Sirs, 
Para. 2. In his letter of the 27th November last, the Director of Public ^3 j^'^^ *^ ^^^^^^^ 
Instruction laid before us a proposal, emanating from the principal of the jjos.^aa eSd -24. ' 
normal school, and approved by Mr. Arbulhnot Inmself, involving a complete 
re-organization of the establishment of that institution. 

3. This institution, it was observed, had hitherto been divided into two parts ; 
the training department, where the normal students were instructed in the 
practice of teaching, and the primary school, designed both for the education of 
junior boys, and as a field wherein the theoretical knowledge of the normal 
students might be turned into practice. 

4. In the first of these departments, the assistant master appeared to be^f 
no material assistance to the principal. There were 12 subjects of study, of 
which the assistant took but three ; so that besides the general duties of super- 
intendence, the principal was called upon to teach no less than nine of the higher 
tranches of study. Every lecture was intended as a model for the imitation of 
the students ; but where so many subjects were left to one head, it was clear, the 
principal observed, that vigorous and lucid expositions of each could not be 
expected. Next year, too, the subjects would increase in difficulty. It was 
evident, he submitted, that the division of labour was unequal, and that under 
it, thorough efficiency of teaching could not be looked for. Again, in addition 
to his attendance in the lecture room, efficiency as a teacher was further dependent 
on the normal student's opportunities for practice. This practice should be 
carried on under the eye of a superior master, one competent to point out to the 
future teacher the errors into which he might fall, and the way to remedy them. 
The primary school, hitherto, had, it was remarked, no such model master. The 
deficiency was in part supplied by the zeal of the principal, but his onerous duties 
in other departments rendered it desirable that he should be relieved from this 
description of work as early as possible. 

5. It was next represented that the lower department of this institution, the 
primary school, was susceptible of many improvements. 

6. In the first place, its size, there being 300 boys under instruction, rendered 
it unwieldly. To remedy this, the school had, for some time past, been divided 
into two great classes, the first containing 100, taught by the pupils under 
instruction with the principal, and forming the practising school ; the second, 
containing the remainder, taught by the master and his assistants, and receiving 
less minute supervision from the principal. 

7. The original staff is given in the margin ; and it was suggested -8*- 
that by carrying out the following cbansres, the department « J*.^:!.^ " " " " oo^ 

• 1 . Vl •' , o j /c • ^ I ^ . ^ • . *^ 1 6 Assistants - • - - 330 

might at once be made an emcient element m training teachers, q Moonshees - - - 330 

and imparting at the same time a better education to its own 

pupils. 

Proposed Change. 

Rs. 

Master of Practical School - - - - - 180 

Master of Model School -160 

3 Assistant Masters (at present) - * - - 150 
6 Moonshees (at present) - - - - - 230 



Total - - R*. 760 



Total - - Rs. 710 
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31 Jan. 18{^6. 



8. The use of the practising department would be to familiarise the normal 
pupils with good models of teaching, whilst the model school would show them 
how best to conduct the general management and duties of a large school. The 
assistant n)asters would only be temporarily required. It was proposed to supply 
their place by pupil teachers, selected from the most promising pupils in the 
primary school, who were to be paid .and retained for four years, at the end of 
which period they would be eligible, by examination, to scholarships, and for 
admission, according to their merits, into the ranks of normal pupils. This 
plan, if carried out, would not only be found cheaper than that hitherto observed, 
but be the forerunner of an incalculable amount of good ; so far more valuable, 
in the opinion of the principal, were the services of good pupil teachers than 
those of assistant masters. In the hands of the former, the vernacular teac)iing 
also could be made a most appropriate instrument of education. It had lutberto 
been imparted in a most unskilful manner, so much so, that the study of that 
which must always be the great medium of educating the majority was, by the 
mode pursued by the present moonshees, almost a waste of time. 

9. From Mr. Arbuthnot's letter, it appeared that out of 1,046 rupees, the 
amount sanctioned for the subordinate establishment of the Government normal 
school, the director, under the discretion given him by us, had assigned 825 
rupees only. The changes contemplated by the principal would not involve 
any permanent charge beyond the sum sanctioned. The original establishment 
tod that proposed are exhibited in the margin.* The leading changes in the 
principars scheme, as observed by Mr. Arbuthnot, were the appointment of an 
additional assistant training master for the behoof of the normal students, and 
the substitution of two well-trained masters, one to preside over the practising, 
and the other over the model school, the latter aided by pupil teachers, in lieu 
of the present agency. For a few months, it was proposed to retain three of 
the existing assistant teachers, pending the preparation in their necessary duties 
of the pupil teachers of the model school, but this of course would form but a 
temporary change. 

10. The only material difficulty in introducing the change would consist, it 
v^as observed by the director, in the disposal of Mr. M'Leish, the present head 
master of the primary school. Under the new system, Mr. M'Leish, it was 
pointed out by the principal, was not the man for his post. Mr, Arbuthnot 
proposed to transfer Mr. M'Leish to the head mastership of a provincial 

school. 



* Salaries at Peesent Assigned. 

Assistant training master . . - • . 
Primary head master ------ 

2d head master ...-.-. 

3d, 4th, and 5th, at 8li 

Writing master ------- 

Principal's clerk - - 

Ternacnlar, head Tamil, and Telngu pundits^ at 50 and 40 

2 Second pundits at 80 

2 Third pundits at 25 - 



Proposed Estabmshheft. 

Assistant training master - . - - . 
Assistant vernacular master - - - - 

Primary. 

Master of practising school - - - - - 
Master of model school -.-... 
Oratuily for instructing pupjl teachers - - . 
Average of stipends for 6 pupil teachers - - - 
Tamil, 2 pundits - - - - 
Telugu, 2 pundits - -- 

Total Rs. 







Rs. 
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200 
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200 
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■1 


50 
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105 
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40 
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30 
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40 
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90 
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60 
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50 
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- - 


825 


- 






Rs. 


a. 
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250 
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*" 
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70 
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school, and to call upon him to resign the service after he had seiTed the Madras, 

full time, 20 years, for a pension, provided your Honourable Court were pleased 
to dispense, in his case, with the usual certiBeate of physical incapacity required 
under the rules in force for the uncovenanted branch of the service. As to the 
subordinate teachers in the English depaitment of the primary school, they 
could be drafted into other schools, or dismissed, if their services were no longer 
required, with gratuities. 

• 

11. We were of opinion that the principal of the training institution had 
satisfactorily shown that the present establishment was insufficient. A greater 
division of labour was required in the normal scImioI, and an efficieait assistant 
to the principal was obviously necessary. In the present state of education, 
with the large proportion of pupils, comparatively but slighjtly instructed, who 
resorted both to the normal and primary (or practising) classes, it was clearly 

. necessary that more time should be devoted to elementary education. In a 
training institution, the principal object to be attended to was the theory and 
practice of teaching, and the principal should be relieved from all elementary 
I work, that would restrict him from giving his entire time to that important 

labour, and the geneial superintendence of the institution. 

12. We further considered the scheme proposed by Mr. Fowler for forming 
the primary school into two divisions ; one to be retained for its original 
purpose of a practising school, the other two to be, what is called by him, a 
model school, to be well conceived, and to hold out the prospect of yery evident 
advantage. The model school, in particular, promised to be especially useful, 
by ajObrding an opportunity of teaching the pupils how a school might be worked 
efficiently by a single master. It is probable that, for some years to come, a 
single trained master to each mofussil school would be as large a supply as could 
be furnished. Besides its advantages to the system in forming a field for the 
practice of the future master, the model school would constitute an excellent 
nursery from which to recruit the class of normal pupils. 

13. We concurred witii Mr. Fowler and the director in viewinjy the present 
head master of the primary school as unequal to the efficient discharge of that 
office. Mr. M'Leish's character stands very high, and in such duties as have 
devolved on him hitherto, he has evinced great diligence, and conducted himself 
most creditably. Under the present improved system, however, he cannot hold 
his place, and it will be desirable to dispose of him in the manner suggested 
by Mr. Arbutbnot, we cannot doubt that, under tlie peculiar circumstances of 
the case, your Honourable Court will take a liberal view of Mr. M'Leish's appli- 
cation for a pension. 

14. While we approved Mr. Fowler's scheme generally, some objections to its 
details had occurred to us, which we considered well to notice. In the first place, 
it appeared to have been framed too much with reference to the present officials of 
the institution. The post of assistant (training) master in the native languages, 
assigned to Mr. Joyes, comprised duties sucli as that teacher, who had hitherto 
filled very creditably the useful office of vernacular master, would hardly be 
competent to discharge ; and the salary, 200 rupees, proposed for him, was 
larger than he could expect. With the same view, the scheme for a normal 
class of vernacular teachers appeared to have been devised ; an arrangement 
which, in our opinion, was objectionable. Mr. Joyes could not be considered 
equal to the task of instructing such a class in the ^* art of teaching," and from 
tlie principal and other masters he would obviously receive no assistance in his 
def>artu]ent. It could scarcely be expected that these youths could be turned 
out as qualified teachers in six months, even supposing that they had already Fi£fcpara.7of 
been for s6n)e time in the primaiy school, ^vhich did not, however, appear to be PnnciparB letter, 
deemed a necessary preliminary. Thus, persons desirous to qualify as vernacular 
teachers only would not necessarily have even the smattering of knowledge that 
candidates' bring from the English schools they have attended, before presenting 
themselves at the training institution. 

15. If the Salary assigned to Mr. Joyes were too high, that proposed for tRe 
two masters from England seemed, on the other -hand, too low, as were also those 
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assigned to the native vernacular teachers. A distribution, as per margin,* 
would, it seemed to us, have been a better arrangement. 

16. Although, however, the scale of establishing:, proposed by the principal, 
appeared to us to be susceptible of improvement, we did not press that objection, 
but sanctioned the scheme as it had now been submitted to us, under the 
discretion allowed by the Government of India in their letter, 5th January 
1856. 



No. 28. 



Fort St. George, Public. Consultation of 13 January 1857. 

Read the* following Letter from A. J. Arbutknot, Esq., Director of Public 
Instruction, to the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George, dated 
27th November 1856, No. 947. 

Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to submit, for the consideration of the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council, the annexed copy of a letter, under date the 15th 
September last, from the principal of the Government normal school, proposing 
a complete re-organization of the establishment of that institution. 

2. The establishment of the normal school as at present sanctioned, exclusive! 
of the principal, whose salary will not be affected by the proposed changes, 
includes an assistant training master on a salary of 250 rupees per mensem, a 
head master of the primary school on a salary of 200 rupees, two assistant masters 
in the primary school, on salaries of 70 rupees each, three on salaries of 50 rupees, 
a writing master on 40 rupees, two vernacular pundits on 50 rupees, four on 35 
rupees, and one on 25 rupees per mensem. The above are the sums sanctioned 
as maximum salaries, and their amount is 1,045 rupees per mensem ; the amount 
actually assigned at ^he present time, under the discretion vested in me by 
Extract from the Minutes of Consultation under date the 31st January last, being 
825 rupees, while the cost of the re-organized establishment, as proposed by the 
principal, is 1,055 rupees per mensem, or 10 rupees per mensem in excess of the 
amount sanctioned, and 230 rupees in excess of that at present actually assigned. 

The above excess, however, of 10 rupees is merely nominal, for in the annexed 
memorandum,! No. 3, the stipends proposed for the pupil teachers are entered 

at 



Bs. 

* Assistant training master ----... 260 
Ditto ditto -.---.-- 150 

Master of practising and model schools, at 200 rupees each » 400 
Pupil teacners --•-----.go 
Two head pundits at 60 rupees - - - - . -100 
Two assistant pundits, at 36 rupees 70 



Bs. 1,060 



+ The scholarships of the normal students are also excluded as not being affected by Mr» 
Fowler s proposition. 

I Memorandum. 



No. T. 

Subordinate Establishment of the Government 
Normal School as at present sanctioned. 

Rs. 

Assistant training master - 260 

Prima nj. — Head master - - - 200 

2d ditto - - - - 70 

3d ditto- ... 70 

4th ditto- ... 50 

5th ditto. ... 60 

6th ditto- ... 60 

Writing ditto - - - 40 

Tamil. — 1st pnndit ... - 50 

2d ditto 35 

dd ditto 85 

4th ditto 25 

2VZw^.—l St ditto. .... 60 

2d ditto 85 

3d ditto 35 

Its. 1,046 



No. II. 

Salaries at present Assigned. 

Assistant training master 

Primary. — Head master 

2d ditto • 

3d ditto . - - 

4th ditto . - - 

5th ditto - 
Writing ditto 
Principal's clerk - 

TamU.^^lsi Tamil pundit 

2d ditto ... 
3d dittd - . . 

Telugu. — Ist Telumi pundit - 

2d ditto ... 
ad ditto ... 



Bs. 

- 200 

- 200 

- 60 

- 86 
35 

• 35 

* 40 
30 

50 

- 30 

- 25 

- 40 
80 

- 25 

Bs. 82o 



No. III. 
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at 90 rupees, the highest rate that would be given supposing all the pupil Madras. 

teachers employed were receiving their maximum stipends, whereas the 

average rate of expenditure on this head will be Bs. 60. 8., and consequently 
the proposed expenditure will be less by Rs. 30. 8.* per mensem than the 
amount sanctioned. 

3. The leading features of Mr. Fowlcu's scheme are the appointment of an 
additional assistant training master for the instruction of the normal students, 
and the substitution of two well-trained masters ; one in the capacity of master 
of the practising school, and the other in the capacity of master of the model 
school ; the latter aided by pupil teachers, for the agency at present employed. 

4. In reference to the first point, viz., the necessity which exists for an 
additional assistant training master, Mr. Fowler enumerates the subjects which 
at present enter into the course of instruction of the normal students, of which 
it appears that only one-fourth are taken by the present assistant training master. 
The present assistant training master is Mr. W. Joyes^ formerly superintendent 
of vernacular instruction in the Presidency College, which appointment having 
been abolished on the establishment of a professorship of vernacular literature, 
Mr. Joyeswas transferred to the normal school as assistant training master. In 
making this transfer, I was yuided by the consideration that Mr. Joyes' attain- 
ments in the vernacular would render him an useful aid to the principal in this 
important hranch of tiie instruction of the normal students, and I was in hopes 
that by, for a time, attending the principal's lectures on the English subjects, 
he might sufficiently improve himself as a teacher to relieve Mr. Fowler of some 
portion of the English subjects, as well as in the vernaculars. It appears that 
Mr. Joyes is only able to relieve the principal of two of the English subjects, 
and from what the principal tells me, his performance of this duty is not so 
effective as could be desired. I must observe, that I hafd always contemplated 
the principal's taking a very large share of the English instruction. 

6. At the same time I am sensible that there is much force in the arguments 
adduced by Mr. Fowler in the 4th para, of his letter as to the necessity of a more 
equal division of labour in this branch of the instruction, and I concur with him 
in thinking that Mr. Joyes would be more useful if confined entirely to the 
vernacular department, and to the instruction of a class of masters for elemen- 
tary vernacular schools. 

6. His Lordship in Council is aware that the primary school was intended to 
be the practising school in which the normal students should carry into prac- 
tice the theoretical instruction imparted to them in the lecture room^ and it 
will be observed that in consequence of the iuefiiciency of the agency at 
present employed in the primary school, Mr. Fowler has been under the 
necessity of dividing the school into two parts, one of which is left under charge 

of 



u. 



No. III. 

Proposed Subordinate Establishment of the Normal School as suggested 

by Mr. Fowler, 

Assistant training master •-••.- 050 
Assistant master for vernacular pupils - « • . 200 

Primary, — Master of practising school - - - - - - 180 

Master of model scnool - - - - - -150 

Gratuity for instructing pupil teachers - - - 30 

Six pupil teachers' stipends (a) • - - - - 90 

2^amt7.—^l St pundit ---.-.-.-50 
2d ditto 35 

Telugu. — Ist pundit ---------40 

2d ditto 00 

Rs. 1,055 

(a.) Thii is Watered at the highest nte though the average is on)j Ri, 50. 8., and it would 
never reach the maTiwnmi Moreover, deduct aadctant master for vemaeular pupila, as this is 
an addition, but not a necessary part of the new oifanisation. 

* Mr. Fowler proposes to retain three of existing assistant teachers for a few months, until the 
pupil teachers for the model school can be prepared. This will be merely a temporary charge. 

186 (II.) — Seas- 2. . D D 3 
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Madras. of the present head master and his assistants, while the other is constituted the 
real practising school, and the instruction of the boys composing it is con- 
ducted entirely by the normal students, under the principals supervision as 
far as is practicable. This arrangement, although the best that can be made 
under the circumstances, is clearly a defective one, for a considerable portion of 
the principal's time is necessarily employed in instructing the students in the 
subjects enumerated in the third para, of his letter, and during this time, it 
is impossible that he can vSuperintend those who are employed in practising in 
the practising school. Consequently for several hours each day classes must 
be under the instruction of the normal students, without any supervision at all. 

"J. lliis defect Mr. Fowler proposes to remedy by permanently dividing 
the primary school into two schools, one of which is to be called the prac- 
tising school, and to be taught by the normal students under the direcfion and 
constant supervision of a trained master, who will have no other duty, and the 
other the model school, to be taught also by a trained master, with the aid 
of pupil teachers, or, in other words, with the aid of teachers selected from 
among the pupils, and is to serve as a model of the manner in which a 
school should be conducted by a single master, with no other assistance than that 
which the school itself affords. 

8. It occurred to me, when I first read Mr. Fowler's letter, that under the 
proposed arrangements his own time would be almost exclusively occupied in 
giving instruction in the subjects which enter into the course the normal 
students are required to go through, and that comparatively little of it would be 
devoted to instructing them in the art and science of teaching; but I find I was 
mistaken on this point, and that his present practice of giving the students lec- 
tures on the art and science of teaching of giving model lessons to classes in 
their presence, and the«lessons of criticism,* if I may so designate them, will be 
continued. The time of the assistant training master will, as a general rule, be 
entirely devoted to teaching the normal students in such of the subjects as are 
assigned to him. His duty will be to relieve the principal of a portion of the 
large number of subjects which he is at present required to teach, that of the 
masters of the practising and model schools to ensure the more eflSicient instruction 
of the pupils in those schools, to keep constantly before the eyes of the normal 
students when engaged in the practical part of their training, models of the best 
methods of teaching, and in the case of the master of the practising school, to 
exercise a constant supervision over the proceedings of the normal students when 
teaching in that school. 

9. The only material difficulty which occurs to me with reference to the pro- 
jected arrangements is the disposal of the present head master of the primary 
school, Mr. M'Leish. Mr. M^Leish has now served somewhat more than 19 
years in the educational department, having been appointed to the head master- 
ship of the late central school at the college on the 1st October 1837, transferred 
from it to an under mastershif; in the high school in 1841, and again to 
the head mastership of the primary school on its establishment in 1853. He 
bears a high character for industry and integrity, has acquired a very fair know- 
ledge of the Tamil language, and is able to make use of it in the instruction of 
his classes. He is in every way a deserving man, and I believe has done his best 
to qualiiy himself for the discharge of his present duties, but I am av^are that 
he is by no means a good teacher, and Irom what I have heard of him from 
Mr. Powell, and have been able to observe myself on my occasional visits to his 
school, I see no reason whatever to question the propriety of the opinion which 
Mr. Fowler has formed of him. I had at one time thought of recommending 
that the circumstances of his case should at once be brought to the notice of the 
Honourable Court of Directors, with the view of a special pension being 
obtained for him, but it is a question whether he is entitled to claim pension as 

a head 

* The lessons of criticism are as follows : — Once a week mr oftener a class is brought up from 
the primary school into the lecture room appropriated to the normal students, one of whom gives a 
lesson to the class, and at its close the other students make their comments on the manner and 
matter of the lesson. When all the students who have remarks to make have concluded, then the 
principal makes 'his remarks both on the lesson itself, and on the criticisms which may have been 
made on it. It is one of the most useful parts of the system. 
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a head master,* the primary scliool having never been altogether an independent Madra*. 
institution ; and if this were to be decided in the negative, the length of his ""'^ 

past service being less than 20 years, is not sufficient to entitle him to a pension 
at all, even supposing thac tiie Honourable Court were willing, under the circum- 
stances of the case, to dispense with the medical certificate of incapacity for 
further service, which, under the rules applicable to the uncovenanted service, 
is essential to obtaining a pension after any period of service short of 35 
years. 

10. It moreover has come to my knowledge that his immediate removal from 
the service, even on the highest rate of pension that could be assigned to him, 
would be a most serious hardship to Mr. M'Lcish. 

11. Under ihese circumstances, I propose, in the event of the Government 
approving and sanctioning the re-organization of the normal school in the 
manner suggested by Mr. Fowler, which I beg most strongly to recommend, to 
appoint Mr. M*Leish, at all events temporarily, to the head mastership of a zillah 
school, intimating to him the cause of tlie transfer, and informing him that as 
soon as hv shall have served his time for a pension, he will be expected to retire, 
in the event of the Honourable Court consenting to dispense with the usual 
medical certificate, in regard to which I imagine that, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, no difiiculty is likely to arise. 

12. The subordinate teachers in the English department of the primary school 
can be drafted into other schools, or dismissed with gratuities, in the event of its 
being considered desirable to dispense with their services altogether. Should the 
scheme now submitted be sanctioned, I propose to call on Mr. Fowler for a 
detailed report on the qualifications of each of these teachers. 

13. It only remains fur me to request that I may be authorised to re-organize 
the establishment of the normal school, as suggested by Mr. Fowler, and to pro- 
cure from England three trained teachers for the respective situations of assistant 
training master and masters of the practising and model schools. 



From/. T. Fowler^ Principal, Normal School, to the Director of Public Instruction, 

dated 15th September 1856. 
Sir, 

1. During some months' experience in conducting this institution, I have had 
time carefully to watch its working, to form a judgment of those engaged in 
conducting its instruction, to test its organization, and, consequently, to arrive 
at a tolerably accurate opinion as to how far it is fulfilling its object. 

2. I have the honour now to submit to you certain statements respecting its 
present condition and propositions regarding its future. 

3. The subjects of instruction in the normal school are, 

English Language. Algebra. Subjects taught 
Theory of teaching — Practice of Astronomy* 

teaching. Mensuration, with investigation 

Arithmetic. of rules. 

Euclid, with deductions. Tamil language. 

Mechanics and simple Natural History. 

Philosophy. Geography. 

Of these 12 subjects, the first nine are taken entirely by myself, the remrtin- How distributed. 
' ing three by my assistant. This is the only division which is at present possible. 
During the next year it uill be still more unequal, as then some higher mathe- 
matical subjects and moral science must be introduced. 

4. It will readily be admitted that no one man can treat a large number of Division of labour 
subjects with the same enlarged grasp as he can a few. It is moreover true that not sufficient to 

T«r.« render the teachine: 

^^^ thoroughlj 

— _- efficient. 

* As a head mtster he would be entitled to a pension after 16 years' service, provided the usual 
medical certificate of incapacity for further serfice was dispensed with. . ^ 

186 (II.) — Sess. 2. D D 4 
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Madras. 



Yet good teaching 
is a necessity. 

How secured in 
England. 



Three masters 
desirable. 



English normal 
schools have more 
than five. 



Teaching quite 
requires one 
master. 



men pi'eparing for schoolmasters ought to enjoy the advantage of vigorous, clear, 
and comprehensive teaching ; since they have a large number of subjects to read 
in a short time, of which their knowledge should be accurate, as far as it goes, 
and well-grounded ; and the lessons they receive ought to be such as may be 
regarded as models for their imitation, whether the matter treated of be con- 
sidered, or its n.anner of treatment So strongly is this felt in England that the 
Committee of Council on Education refuses to examine any lecturer in a normal 
school in more than two subjects, and prefers one including some subdivisions. 
Without going to this extent, we may say that tlie subjects enumerated above 
should be divided between three men, each of whom ought to possess extensive 
knowledge of the subjects he undertakes, and good teachmg power ; at any rate, 
that if two only can be sanctioned (though this appears doubtful economy, when 
it is considered that on those who leave this institution as masters will depend 
to a great and gradually increasing extent the success of elementary education 
in this country) ; I say, tluit if two only can be allowed, one should be qualified 
to take more than one-fourth of the work, especially if the general superin- 
tendence fall on the other. In similar establishments in Englmd there are 
usually from five to ten masters. A reference to the Minutes of the Committee 
of Council on Education for 1862, page 270 et seq.y will show the average 
number, including the normal master, to have been nearly seven. It has since 
increased. 

6, The " practice of teaching " of itself absolutely demands the whole time of 
one good man ; on this point I will, however, speak in mj' remarks on the 
primary department. 

6. Mr. Joyes, the present assistant training master, is valuable in the ver- 
nacular department, and might, I think, be usefully employed somewhat as 
follows : 

1 hour daily in teaching Tamil to the normal pupils. 
1 - ditto - Geography - ditto. 
1 - ditto - Tamil in tlie primary department. 
3 - ditto - the vernacular pupils. 

Of these vernacular pupils (normal) I have now to speak. 

7. The great difBculty which the inspectors, and indeed all persons, find in 
obtaining masters, even of the lowest attainments, is undoubtedly kiio^vn to you. 
It is evident that such a class of masters will be always* required for the small 
village schools ; but if vernacular training schools be established in the Mofussil, 
as, I believe^ is contemplated by your scheme, they will furnish them. If^ as a 
temporary measure, we could meet this very pressing demand, a considerable 
amount of good would be thereby eflfected. Now, I think it would be quite 
possible to give men of ordinary ability some practical and serviceable acquaint- 
ance with school work in six months, especially if my suggestions respecting the* 
primary department in this letter be carried out. Indeed, without the adoption 
of that plan entirely, or in some modified form, such a thing could not be at- 
tempted ; and though in so short a time their stock of knowledge could not be 
largely increased, yet they would be got into the way of learning for themselves, 
and would, moreover, have provided themselves with some books, and might, 
consequently, be sent out with some prospect of their going on with their own 
education, and so more eflBciently carrying on that, of their pupils. Especially 
would this be the case if the prospect of promotion by means of annual examina* 
tion were held out. 

8. The details of the work of such students need not here be further discussed^ 
than to say that one-half or more of their time would be devoted to school work, 
the rest to the vernacular, arithmetic, geography, and history. 

Second object thus 9- Also, by the admission of such a class of pupils, a vacancy for an assistant 
secured. training master would be made, and an opportunity thus afforded for obtaining 

an efficient man from England. 



Yeraficular noimal 
pupils proposed. 

Scarcity of masters. 



Some mi^ht be 
prepared m six 
months. 

Under certain 
conditions. 



Their course of 
Atudy* 



Indirect object of 
the primary. 



A model teacher 
wanted. 



10. The professional education of the normal students must be carried on 
principally through the medium of the primary department. In order that this 
may be efficiently done^ there should be, in that department, at least one master 
worthy of being regarded as a model master, one who can teach and manage 

with 
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with ease and power, or good teaching never can he formed in the students. I 
need hardly say that at present no such man is connected with the school. 

11. I partially supply this deficiency by giving instruction in school work 
generally, and endeavouring to show how the knowledge so acquired may be 
brought practically to bear, by means of lessons given by me to classes in pre- 
sence of the pupils, and by requiring them to give lessons before me, and then 
pointing out their defects. 

12. This is at present almost the only way in which a practical illustration of 
school work is given. But, though good so far as it goes, probably, this must 
never be relied on as the only means necessary for forming teachers ; it must 
rather be supplementary to than the main stay of the process. Good teachers 
can be formed only by constant practice in a school under a superior master, 
who is capable of daily pointing out to those practising, their failures, and the 
way to remedy them. 

13. This latter post I have attempted to fill, and still do, but find it impos- 
sible to do that as well as my other work, and can no longer persuade myself 
into the belief that this main and essential part of our work is efficiently done. 
When I undertook the charge of the normal school^ I did not contemplate being 
at the same time master of the practising school ; and though no one can be 
more fully persuaded of its importance, or more anxious to promote its efficiency, 
I am compelled, on that very account, to make known to you its unsatisfactory 
state and uselessness as an element of training. My direct teaching of the 
students is for a longer time each day, and over a greater variety of subjects, 
than was ever the case in England, under a much less trying temperature, to 
say nothing of the time (at least four hours a day) during which I am engaged 
in examining exercises. To these duties it is a mere farce for me, then, to 
attempt to add the direct charge of an elementary school. 

14. That the urgent necessity which I consider to exist for a practising school 
master may not rest entirely on my own statement, I beg to quote the words of 
Canon Moseley, Her Majesty's Inspector of Training Schools, and a great 
authority on such matters. In the Minutes of the Committee of Council on 
Education for 1852, p. 210, he closes his report by stating that " a skilful and 
experienced normal schoolmaster is a necessary officer in a training school ;" and 
this is, I think, more true for India than for England, on many accounts. 

16. The primary department, consisting of upwards of 300 boys, is too large 
for a practising school ; but this apparent difficulty may be turned to great 
advantage, by carrying out more completely {^s I propose below) an organiza- 
tion which I was at first compelled to adopt. I divided the school into two parts : 
one forming a practisini; sciiool, and consisting of above 100 boys, taught by the 
pupils under my supervision ; the other, containing the rest of the boys, and 
taught by the master and his assistants, and receiving less minute superintend- 
ence from me. 



n. 



Mad 



ras. 



How this want is 
partially supplied. 

By means of model 
lessons. 



Only ; which are 
not alone snfficientw 



But aids to 
constant practice 
under a good 
master. 

Which now is not 
possible. 



Unsatisfactory 
state of the 
primary. 



Moseley *s opinion 
as to the necessity 
for a normal 
master. 



Large size of 
primary makes it 
imwieldy, 

So that it has been 
divided. 



16. For the primary is now sanctioned — 
A master on a monthly salary of - 
6 assistant masters ... 
6 moonshees - . - . 



Giving a total monthly outlay of - - • Bs. 



Rs, 
200 
330 
230 



Staff and expendi' 
tare of primary. 



760 



17. I will now state how I think it mig^t be made an efficient element in 
training teachers, at the same time that it would be imparting a better education 
to its own pupils. 

18. I would recommend that the staff of the primary consist of- 

A mastei" of the practising schiiol on - 

A master of the model school on - 

Three assistant masters (at present) on - - 

Moonshees as before (at present), on - - - 



i86 (IL)~Sess. 2 



Giving a total monthly outlay of • 

Ee 





Us. 


m 


180 


- 


150^ 


- 


150 


- 


230 


Es. 


710 



Recommendatioa. 

(* 30 for P. T/i 

tuition.) 

Not requiring wof 
extra outlay. 
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19. The master of the practising school would be normal master, and have 
charge of that department. His duty would be to superintend the leaching of 
the students, to point out to them their defects, and to give lessons as models for 
their imitation. 

20. The master of the model school would have charge of that department, 
being one of the divisions of the primary, as at present, but containing a less 
number, as the two would be equalised. He would conduct it with the assist- 
ance of his pupil teachers {see below), in the same way as the normal pupils may 
be expected to carry on their schools after leaving the institution. They would 
not teach in this school ; but those who had been in the practising school during 
any one week would spend from three to six hours in it in the course of the fol- 
lowing one, more especially towards the end of their time of training, to observe 
the general management and conduct of a school. 

21. The special use of the practising department would be to familiarise the 
normal pupils with the best methods of teaching, whilst the model school 
would show how the general management and organization of a school should 
be carried on. At the same time, each would combine with the other, to some 
extent; indeed, the greater the extent to which this were done, the more nearly 
would both be perfect. Still, I think the model school highly desirable, in fact, 
necessary ; each student would then see how the work of a school can be done 
by the master with the assistance which he can get from the school itself, while 
were the pitictising school the only one vnth which they were acquainted, a 
comparison of its staff of teachers with their own might be likely to induce 
despair in one who was thrown entirely on his own resources, and cut off from 
what he would regard as necessary assistants in his school. 

22. The junior masters I consider only temporary; they would be required 
for the present in the model school. That they may be dispensed with I have 
shown practically by working the practising school of more than 100 boys, 
without one of them ever entering it during the past six months. In it their 

"By pupil teachers, place is supplied by the normal students; in the model school it would be by 

pupil teachers selected from the most promising hoys in the primary, if such 
I could be found willing; and I think they might, though perhaps some difficulty 
might be experienced in doing so at first. 



Assistant masters 
to be replaced 



Bonnd to the 
master and 

Taught by him. 



23. These pupil teachers would be apprenticed to the master (or if that 
oflTended native prejudices, secured in some other way; the security could 
not be dispensed with, and the efficiency of the system retained) of the model 
school, and receive daily instruction from him, for which he would be paid 
5 rupees per mensem each. They would teach in the school, and receive for it 
monthly stipends of 5, 7, 10, and 15 rupees during their first, second, third, 
and fourth years respectively, after which they would be examined for scholar- 
ships, and if found fit, admitted into the normal school. 

24. If we had six pupil teachers, the monthly expenditure on heir account 
would be : 

1st Year. 2d. 3d. 4th. 



Stipends to them 

To the masteis for tuition 



30 
30 



42 
30 



60 
30 



90 
30 



Economy of this 
plan. 



Its advamtages. 



so that even during the fourth year the expense would be only 120 rupees per 
mensem, against 160 rupees for tlie three assistant masters whom they would 
replace ; and probably two of the moonshees might be dispensed with after the 
first year, which would give a further reduction of 60 rupees per mensem at 
least. 

25. The plan which I have here sketched out, I believe to be one by 
the adoption of which, the basis for much real and extensive good would be 
laid. 

26. Its advantages are so evident as hardly to require more than a reference* 
So convinced am 1 that it would effect the desired object as to be prepared to 
resign my appointment in case of its failure. With its adoption, and the model 
it would be to other schools, and to the masters formed on it, there is no amount 
of progress of which I would say it might not be the forerunner. 

27. The 
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37. The two maflters would ensure the thorouoh elementary education of the Madras. 
360 boys forming the primary ; now they are doing next to nothing, and it is — j-^ 

out of my power to apply a remedy. The normal pupils would be daily seeing Particularised. 
a model worthy of imitation, and imitable from its practical character; and the 
system of pupil teachers would be shown in operation, so that our future masters 
¥?ould see exactly from what source their assistance can best be obtained. And 
this point of slfowing, in active operation, an efficient system whos? economy 
recommends it for general adoption, is of the highest importance. The success 
of every school depends primarily, of course, on the master, but also to a con- • > of 

siderable extent on his assistants ; and personal experience has convinced me ^ pupil 
that a master with tlirce, or even two judiciously selected and carefully trained teachers 
pupil teachers, will conduct a school better than with the same number of over junior 
assistant masters. Were 1 the master of the primary, I would gladly give up i^^^"- 
the five assistant masters for four good pupil teachers whom I could form, and 
mould according to my own ideas. The pleasure, ease, confidence, unity, and 
therefore efficiency, with which such a staff work, is never approximated in a 
school where ench is to some extent independent of the other, and their work 
consequently a heterogeneous medley, having no symmetry or fitness between 
its different parts. 

28. Of the vernacular teaching of the primary school I have now to speak. Vernacular 

I am not at present prepared to recommend any definite change; not that it is teaching *^"|f^ 

satisfactory, but that the difficulty of change is very great, and I do not at P"™^^ ^ 8 

present clearly see my way through it. Besides, the admission of a vernacular 

class of normal pupils would introduce another element which must be allowed 

for in making any arrangement. Our present normal pupils have been so badly 

educated in that particular, as to have been hitherro unable to give instruction 

i& it. Still 1 think we could carry on the practising school without Tamil Tamil might be 

moonshees after Christmas, though in the model school they must be retained ^^j^ ^ normal 

for some time, at least until those to be selected as pupil teachers were suflSciently 

advanced to teach. For Telugu, the difficulty is still greater. 

29. Notwithstanding these obstacles, I must still hold to the opinion that any Vernaculars ought 
plan which leaves the teaching of what must always be the medium of educating to be well taught 
the majority, to an inferior moonshie, is vicious in principle and most pernicious 

in efttct. The vernacular teaching which I have heard has seemed to me little If so done, it would 
better than a waste of time, though the many peculiarities and combinations of be valuable as an 
the Tamil language are such as would make it, in thtj hands of a skilful teacher, educational 
a splendid instrument of education, and the stronghold of his teaching. **^^^ 

30. Our difficulty in dealing with two vernaculars is probably local to a great 
extent, but I certainly think it necessary to overcome it in the case of one, 

(Tamil, perhaps), as should we succumb, all uho leave us \Aill consider that Tamil can be so 
little vnlue is to be attached to the vernacular, and that they have sufficient managed, 
authority for neglecting it. With our present junior masters the attempt would 
be absurd ; we must train up our own instruments, viz. : — 

31- The pupil teachers, who, bes?ide8 all the advantages already enumerated. Pupil teachers, as 
would by such traiuing be prepared for the normal school. The value of such a » supply of 
supply is not to be over-rated. At present we gef youths who know nothing* of 
teaching, and such cannot always be made good teachers, even by a two years' 
truining; whilst I believe that any one may be mdde a decent teacher by four 
years* practice in a school under a good master; and such an one, by a passage Valuable and 
throu<2.h tlie normal bchool, would be sent out an excellent master. And if the practically 
system sprea^l itself, as it must do with tiie spread of education, almost our whole unlimited. 
supply might be drawn from this source, as is now the case in £ngland. 

32. In my estimation of what is to be effected by the new masters, I have Good men neces- 
assumed that men fit for, nnd devested to their w^ork, can be obtained. There "^^J* 
must be such to form good schoolmasters, in whom character is more, vastly 
more important than knowledge ; our students \^ant cbiracter, aud they are not And of strong 
at present subjects d to tl;e constant influence of tho^^e likely to improve them character. 
much. On this account I ask you to allow me to choose my own men ; men 
who were under my eye daily for years, and in whom I have confidence. If 
tbey iail I will bear the blame, and alone, for it, as 1 said above ; but I do assure 
you sir, that the worry aud annoyance, and feeling of distrust arising from my 
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consciousness of the rottenness of this part of our present system, makes me wish 
that 1 had some institution which ended in itself, rather than one which i^^, and 
reasonably, expected to advance education generally. 

.33. Much stress will naturally be laid on the kind of men which we first send 
out, and the way in which they do their work; under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances the pioneers in any movement are placed at a disadvantage, aud it is 
to obviate the effects of this as far as possible, in the case of our present students, 
and give them a better opportunity of seeing a school in good working order 
during the next year, that I am anxious to have the changes made as soon as 
possible, as six months must elapse before men could be got from England. 

34. That there is nothing personal in my complaint or recommendation, I 
need hardly say. Those of whom I speak as fit for the work, were under me at 
York, and stood first in the Government examination in December last, as I see 
from the " Minutes" which I have just received from the Secretary to the Com- 
mittee of Council ; but, as I said above, character is above knowledge, so that 
their attainments alone would not influence me; men posseting both, as I know 
them to do, are the persons we want. 

35. Should you think it better to depute some one in England to select men, 
those whom I think fit might apply and take their chance with others, if they 
were inclined ; in such a case, of course I should not be responsible for the 
men appointed ; and, always, personal knowledge of a man's work is much 
better evidence than his testimonials, unless they be from persons practically 
acquainted with the sort of work. General testimonials are utterly worthless, 
and yet often go a great way. 

36. Of my different recommendations, the one most urgent is that respecting 
a normal master; if that could be sanctioned soon, one great point would be 
gained. If the two could be got, the whole of the primary would assume a 
different aspect. 

37. The assistant masters now employed would be retained for the present, 
with the exception of one who, on passing an examination, might be sent to any 
school requiring an assistant. 

38. The only difficulty seems to be in the case of the master, of whom I have 
already implied that he is not well fitted for his present position. 

39. It is to be borne in mind that the primary school has a purpose to serve 
now, which was not contemplated when Mr. McLeish was appointed to its 
charge. He is, I believe, a trustworthy man, and one who does his best ; but, 
it is too much to expect aid in introducing improved methods from a man who 
has no knowledge of them, or power of adapting himself to them ; a corporal 
may drill an awkward squad efficiently, but it would be absurd to expect him 
to handle a regiment. 

40. To manage the practising school of this institution efficiently, is required 
a man who has sufficient knowledge to gain the confidence of the normal 
students, and professional skill to secure the respect which such knowledge has 
paved the way for ; one who, to the power of managing a large school; adds the 
capability of employing such methods of teaching as may be held up as ex- 
amples for imitation by those preparing for masters. So far is this from being 
the case at present, that a caution to avoid certain errors (given in general 
terms) has been necessary ; even the assistant masters have urged the bad teach- 
ing and mans^ement of the master as their excuse, when I have had occasion 
to point out to them faults which I had noticed. Though I have always checked 
this spirit, and carefully avoided giving it the slightest countenance, I could not 
but be aware that it was justifiable. 

41. Pointing out the specific faults of a teacher may appear tediously minute, 
but seems necessary to show the grounds of the above censure. First, then, the 
present master does not see, or, at least, does not act as if he saw, the wliole 
school to be under his charge. Considerable disorder frequently prevails in his 
immediate presence, without any attempt on his part to check it. The school is 
never treated by him as a whole, but each class goes on as if perfectly inde- 
pendent of every other. How ruinous such a plan is to that order and regu- 
larity 
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larity necessary to good teaching, I need not enlarge upon. As a necessary Madras. 

result of the above, his influence is almost nil ; instead of commanding respect 

and securing silence, his presence seems rather to encourage disorder; his own Even in the cla« 
class is often the least attentive and most disorderly of any under instruction, ^"^d®' ^» <>^^ eye* 
When such is the case with the master, it would be next to impossible even for 
well-qualified assistants to enforce order in their classes. 

42. The master's tone of voice is so loud as either to drown the voices of the Also very noisy^ 
other masters, or make them raise theirs to such a pitch as to create confusion yet 
sufficient to prevent anything from beinj; intelligently, or, at least, impressively 

given; but, unfortunately, the impresslveness of the master's manner by no By no means 
means corresponds to the loudness of his voice; were it so, the disorder above impressive, 
referred to could not exist. 

43. The subject matter of his lessons is very shallow; the simplest questions, Subject matter 
and such as the boys laugh at, are given in a tone of voice which would seem P^^'* 

to indicate that the subject was vastly important ; also, too often, the answers Questions not such 
required demand only rote knowledge, not being so framed as to require the as to stimulate ta 
matter to have been digested before it could afford knowledge for the answer. ought 

44. Frequently I have seen a question on spelling or pronunciation passed Guessing 
round the whole class, no boy seeing where or how the last was wrong, and, encouraged b^^the 
consequently, hazarding anything as an answer, the result of which is, that J'ln*! of teaching. 

in an ordinary class (of 25), when the information is Sfiven, the chances are 24 ^ , ^ ^ ,. 

•^li-» l-^^i_ ^ o' Bad eiiect of this, 

to one agamst a boy s remembenug the correct answer amongst the accumu- ^^ 

lation of incorrect ones. 

45. The last point which I need notice is, the slow style of proceeding; often Of this indifferent 
not more than a quarter's work is done in three-quarters of an hour. This work, little is done* 
fault, as was to be expected, I found to pervade the school, and have as yet but 

partially succeeded in eradicating it. 

46. When it is remembered that each fault here pointed out is but the type of These faults 

a class, no further defence will, I apprehend, be necessary to justify my state- indicators only, 
ment above, that I was compelled to take the practising department entiiely 
under my own superintendence. 

47. In conclusion, I beg to state my opinion that the evil resulting from the The evil threefold- 
master's holding his present position is much greater than could possibly be the First, to the schorfT 
case were he placed elsewhere; then, the single school might suffer, whereas Secondly to the 
now, not only does a large school suffer, but bad habits are unavoidably being normal students* 
formed in men who will spread them through as many schools are they are ever Thirdlv 
connected with ; and, in addition to these positive evils of a bad school and an venting'improTe- 
injurious influence, there is the obstacle which his presence offers to the intro- ment 

duction of a good master. 

48. Hoping that the importance of the subjects treated of in this letter may 
be considered a sufficient excuse for its unusual length. 



Order thereon. No. 26, dated 8 January 1857. 

1. The foregoing letter has reference to a proposal emanating from the No 24, 
principal of the normal school and approved by the Director, involving a com- 
plete re-organization of the establishment of that institution. 

2. This institution, it is observed, is at present divided into two parts ; the 
.training department, where the normal students are instructed in the practice 
of teaching, and the primary school, designed both for the education of junior 
bojs and as a field wherein the theoretical knowledge of the normal students 
may be turned into practice. 

3. In the first of these departments the assistant master would appear to be 
of no material assistance to the principal. There are 12 subjects of study, of 
which the assistant takes but three, so that, besides the general duties of superin- 
tendence, the principal is called upon to teach no less than nine of the higher 
branches of study. Every lecture is intended as a model for the imitation of the 
students ; but where so many subjects are left to one head, it is clear, the prin- 
cipal observes, that vigorous and lucid expositions of each cannot be expected. 
Next year, too, the subjects will increase in difficulty. It is evident, he submits, 
that the division of labour is unequal, and that under it, thorough efficiency of 
teaching cannot be looked for. Again, in addition to his attendance in the 
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lecture room, efficiency as a teacher is further dependent on the normal student's 
opportunities for practice ; this practice should be carried on under the eye of 
a superior master, one competent to point out to the future teacher the errors 
into which he may fall, and the way to remedy them. The primary school at 
present has, it is remarked, no such model master. The deficiency is in part 
supplied by the zeal of the principal, but his onerous duties in other departments 
render it desirable that he should be relieved from this description of work as 
early as possible. 

4. It is next represented that the lower department of the institution, the 
primary school, is susceptible of many improvemenls. 

In the first place, its size, there being 300 boys under instruction, renders it 
unwieldy. To remedy this the school has for some time past been divided into 
two great classes, the first containing 100, taught by the pupils under instruction 
with the principal, and forming the practising school ; the second, containing 
the remainder, taught by the master and his assistants, and receiving less minute 
supervision from the principal. 

J*«- The present staff is given in the margin,* and it is suggested 

I 330 ^^^' "^y carrying out the following changes, the department 

I - - 230 niight at once be made an efficient element in training teachers, 

and imparting at the same time a better education to its own 

Total - Bs. 760 pupils. 

Proposed Change. 

Rs. 
Master of Practical School . - . - . igo 

Master of Model School - - - - - -150 

3 Assistant Masters (at present) - - - - 160 

6 Moonshecs (at present) . - . . . 230 

Total - - JR«. 710 

The use of the practising department would be to familiarise the normal pupils 
with good models of teaching, whilst the model school would show them how 
best to conduct the general management and duties of a large school. The 
assistant masters would only be temporarily required. It is proposed to supply 
their })lace by pupil teaciiers, selected from the most promising pupils in the 
prinjary school, who are to be paid and retained for four years, at the end of 
which period they would be eligible, by examination to scholarships, and for 
admittance, according to their merits, into the ranks of the normal pupils. This 
plan, if carried out, would not only be found cheaper than the present, but be 
the forerunner of an incalculable amount of good • so far more valuable, in the 
opinion of the principal, are the services of good pupil teachers than those of 
assistant masters. In the hands of the former, the vernacular teaching also could 
be made a most appropriate instrument of education. It is now imparted in a 
most unskilful manner; so much so, that the study of that which must always be 
^ the great medium of educating the majority is, by the mode pursued by the 
present moonshees, almost a waste of time. 

5. From the leiter of the Director it appears that out of 1,045 rupees, the 
amount sanctioned for the subordinate establishment of the Government Normal 
School, ihe Director, under the discretion given him by Government,* has 

assigned. 

* Extract Minutes of Consultation, dlst January 1866. 

Salaries at present Assigned. 

jB*« a. 

Assistant Treinincr Master ...... 200 - 

Primary Head Master .... ... ^qO - 

Second ditto . - . • . . .50^ 

3rd, 4th and 5Lh at 35- - . . - • . 10s . 
Writing Master - --.----40- 

Principars Cterk- - -- - - , .30- 

Vernacular ; Head Tamal and Teiugu Pundits at 60 and 40 90 - 
2 Second Pandits at 30 • - - - • • 00 . 

2 Third ditto at 26 - - 60 - 

Total - - Bz. 826 - 

Proposed 
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assigned 825 rupees only. The changes contemplated by the principal will not Madrtf. 

involve any permanent charge beyond the sum sanctioned. The present estab- ^ « 

lishment and that proposed are exhibited in the margin.* The leading changes andprec^inffoM 

in the principars scheme, as observed by Mr. Arbuthnor, are the appointment of 

an additional assistant training master for the behoof of the normal students, and 

the substitution of two well-trained masters, one to preside over the practising, 

and the other over the model school ; the latter aided by pupil teachers, in lieu of 

the present agency. For a few months, it is proposed to retain three of the 

existing assistant teachers, pending the preparation in their necessary duties of the 

pupil teachers of the model school ; but this of course will form but a temporary 

charge. 

6. The only material difficulty in introducing the change will consist, it is 
observed by the Director, in the disposal of Mr. M'Leish, the present head master 
of the primary school. Under the new system Mr. M*Leish, it is pointed out 
by the principal, is not the man for his post. Mr. Arbuthnot proposes to transfer 
Mr. M*Leish to the head mastership of a provincial school, and to call upon him to 
resign the service after he has served the full time, 20 years for a pension, pro- 
vided the Honourable Court be pleased to dispense, in his case, with the usual 
certificate of physical incapacity required under the rules in force for the un- 
eovenanted branch of the service. As to the subordinate teachers in the English 
department of the primary school, they can be drafted into other schools, or dis- 
missed, if their services are no longer required, with gratuities. 

Resolution. — 7. The Government are of opinion that the principal of the 
training institution has satisfactorily shown that the present establishment is 
-usufficient. A greater division of labour is required in the normal school, and 
an efficient assistant to the principal is obviously necessary. In the present state 
of education, with the large proportion of pupils comparatively but slightly 
instructed, who resort both to the normal and primary (or practising) classes, it 
is clearly necessary that more time should be devoted to elementary education. 
In a training institution, the principal object to be attended to is the theory and 
practice of teaching, and the principal should be relieved from all elementary 
work that may restrict him from giving his entire time to that important labour, 
and the general superintendence of the institution. 

8. The Government further consider the scheme proposed by Mr. Fowler for 
forming the primary school into two divisions, one to be retained for its original 
purpose of a practising school, the other to be what is called by him a model 
school, to be well conceived, and to hold out the prospect of very evident advan- 
tage. The model school, in particular, promises to be especially useful, by 
affording an opportunity of teaching the pupils how a school may be worked 
efficiently by a sinj^le master. It is probable that, for some years to come, a 
single trained master to each mofussil school will be as large a supply as can be 
furnished. Besides its advantages to the system in forming a field for the practice 
of the future master, the model school will constitute an excellent nursery from 
which to recruit the class of normal pupils. 

9. The Government concur with Mr. Fowler and the Director in viewing the 
present head master of the primary school as unequal to the efficient discharge 
of that office. Mr. McLeish's character stands very hij^h, and in such duties as 
have devolved on him hitherto he has evinced great diligence, and conducted 
himself most creditably. Under the present improved system, however, he 

cannot 

I^reposed Establishment Rs. a. 

Assistant Training Master -----. 050 - 

„ Vernacular ,1 ---•-"- 200 - 

Primary. 
Master of PractisiDg School - - - - - -180- 

„ of Model „ 160 - 

Gratuity for Instructing Pupil Teachers - - - - 30 - 

Average ot Stipends for 6 Pupil Teachers - - - - 60 8 

Tamil, 2 Pundits 86 - 

Telugu, 2 ditto 70 - 

Total- - - il&I,016 8 
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cannot hold his place, and it will be desirable to dispose of him in the manner 
suggested by Mr. Arbuthnot. The (lovemment cannot doubt that, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, the Honourable Court will take a liberal view 
of Mr. McLeish's application for a pension. 

10. While the Government approve Mr. Fowler's 4)lan generally, some 
objections to its details have occurred to tliem which it may be wull to notice. 
In the first place it appears to have been framed too much with reference to the 
present officials of the institution. The post of assistant (training) master, in 
the native languaoes, assigned to Mr. Joyes, comprises duties such as that 
teacher, who now fills very creditably the useful oflSce of vernacular master, will 
hardly be competent to discharge ; and the salary, 200 rupees, proposed for him, 
is larger than he could expect. With the same view the scheme for a normal 
class of venjacular teachers appears to have been devised, an arrangement which, 
in the opinion of Government, is objectionable. Mr. Joyes cannot be considered 
equal to the task of instructing such a class in the ** Art of Teaching," and from 
the principal and other masters, he would, obviously, receive no assistance in his 
department. It can scarcely be expected that these youths could be turned out 
as qualified teachers in six months, even supposing that they had already been 
for some time in the primary school, which does not, however, appear to be 
deemed a necessary preliminary. Thus persong desirous to qualify as vernacular 
teachers only, would not necessarily have even the smattering of knowledge 
that candidates bring from the English schools they have attended, before 
presenting themselves at the training institution. 

11. if the salary assigned to Mr. Joyes be too high, that proposed for the two 
masters I'rom England seems on the other hand too low, as are also those 
assigned 10 the native vernacular teachers. A distribution, as per margin,* 
would, it seems to the Government, have been a better arrangement. 

12. Although, however, the scale of establishment proposed by the principal 
appears to the Government to be susceptible of improvement, they will not press 
that objection, but resolve to sanction the scheme as it has now been submitted 
to ihem, under the discretion allowed by the Government of India, in iheir 
letter, 5th January last. 

(signed; T. Pycroft, 

Chief Secretary. 



In Diary to Con* 
Bultation, 16th 
•lune 1857, 
1^08. 27 and 28* 



Extract Public Letter from Fort St. George, dated 28 October, No, 23 of 1867. 

17. In connexion with ihe scheme for the reorganisation of the establishment 
of the Government normal school, reported in our Despatch No. 17 of 1857, 
paras. 1 to 16, we have, at the request of the Director of Public Instruction, 
authorised the disbursement to Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co., of the sum of 
J?^'. 3,015. 11. 3., the equivalent paid in England for the passage money and 
outfit of two assistant masters for that institution. 



JTo. 27. 



Fort St. George, Public Consultation of 16 June 1857. 

Read the following Letter fiom A. J. Arbuthnot^ Esq., Director of Public Instruc- 
tion ; to the Acting Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George, dated 
6 June 1857, No. 624. 

Sir, 
Adverting to the Extract from the Minutes of Consultation, under date the 8th 
January last. No. 26, sanctioning the scheme for the reorganization of the establish- 
ment 



Assistant Training Master - - - - - - - -160 

Master of Practising and Model Schools, at 200 each - - • 400 

Pupil Teachers - - - -90 

Two Head Pundits to 60 100 

Two Assistant ditto to 85 70 

1060 
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ment of the Government normal school, I have the honoar to submit the annexed Madm. 

copy of a letttf dated the 2d instant, from Messrs. Arbathnot & Co., intimating 
^that Messrs. Coutts & Co. have paid to Mr. £. B. Powell the sum of 300 /. under 
a credit established in his favour at my request, to enable him to provide passage 
money and outfit for two of the assistant masters whom I have been authorized 
to procure for the Government normal school, the equivalent of which at the now 
ruling exchange of 1. 112 per rupee amounts to Rs. 3,015. 11. 3., which sum I 
beg that the sub-treasurer may be directed to pay to Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co. 

2. The two masters who have been selected by Mr. Powell in communication 
with the Principal of the training institution at Battersea are expected to arrive 
by the next steamer. 

(signed) A. J. Arbuthnot, 
Director of Public Instruction. 



To ihe Director of Public Instruction, Madras. 

Sir, Madras, 2 June 1857. 

Wb have the honour to advise that we have debited your account. No. 1, with 
J2«. 3,015. 11.3., being equivalent at 1. llj per rupee of the following amounts paid to 
E. B. Powell, Esq., by Messrs. Coutts & Co., under the credit established by us in his 
favour. 

We have^ &c. 
(signed) Arbu thnoi ^ Co. 

16th April - £. 1001 £. 300 at 1. 11 2 per rupee. 
17th April - £. 200/ Us. 3,016. 11. 3. 



Order thereon, No. 772 ; dated 12 June 1857. 

The Riofht Honourable the Governor in Council authorizes the disbursement 
to Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co. of the sum of Rupees (3,015. 11. 3) three thousand 
and fifteen, annas eleven and pice three, the equivalent paid in England for the 
passage money and outfit of two assistant masters for the Government normal 
school. 

(signed) E. Maltby, 

Acting Chief Secretary. 



No. 2S. 



Extract Public Letter from Fort St. George, dated 24 December, No. 33 of 1857, 

10. With his letter of the 27th July last, the Director of Public Instruction cons. isth Aueust 
submitted one from the Principal of the '^ normal school," reporting on the pro- is67, Nos. 53 and 
gress of that seminary during the official year 1856-67. «** 

11. This useful institution formed the subject of the Director's letter, dated fi^Desoatch 
27th November 1866, which was reviewed in our Minute of Consultation of the No. iTof iS67, 
8th January last. On that occasion, at the recommendation of Mr. Arbuthnot, pant. 2 to 16. 
a series of changes in the establishment, involvintr an entire remodelling of the 

game, was sanctioned by us. The schoul, it is to be remarked, has hardly com* 
pleteJ its first year of existence. During this short period the results exhibited, 
we consider, are in the highest degree satisfactory. As years go on, the amount 
of good to the general spread of education in the Provinces likely to be effected 
by the seminary, under its present able Principal, is incalculable. 

12. Two suggestions have been made by Mr. Fowler, in view to the further 
efficiency of the school. First, that supplementary to the normal class, there 
shall be a preparatory class, whose whole attention shall be given to receiving 
instruction, until drafted, as vacancies occur, into the higher class. The forma* 
tion of this intermediate class has suggested itself to the Principal, as a remedy 
in some measure for the present deficiency, among the candidates for the normal 
class, of a sound preliminary education. 

13. The pupils in this preparatory class, it has been proposed, shall be 26 in 
number, and entertained at a stipend of four rupees a month. The assistant train* 
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Uflfjff^. ing master having anived froooi Eogland, a fro(ier iastructoi: ia. a^sulable* Tb^ 

adSitioBaUe expenfie,! 100 i;u|^iee& ]Mer inenseavtbe Directoi: haa proposed to 
defray oul of the allpwaoce^ 500^ ropaea^ sanctioQed for aormaJl adiQlacships^ to 
tba credit of which, faxid 150 rupeea a oaooth is still renuunia^; 

14. This proposition has met witli our approval, and tKe Direetor has h&en 
authorized to make the necessary arrangements ttccordfngty. 

15.. The second proposal ie^tbe fonnaiion of a normal clasa of vemacalat 
teachers. Of the useful oess of bucK a class, under competent instruction, there can 
be no question, and its organization was only objected to by us on the score that 
the modicum of education proposed in the scheme as a title to admittance thereto 
was of a. very slight description ; andy further, that it was to be doubted whether 
Mr. Joyes, though a teacher of very respectable acquirements, was sufficiently 
skilled m training lads for schoolmasters, to be able to conduct the class satis- 
fectorily. 

16. The latter objection stilL remains, but the former has been obviated by a 
change in the rules. On the whole, as the immediate institution of a class of 
veniacular teachers has been earnestly pressed, and as the want it is designed to 
supply is very palpably evident, we would not, we stated, press the objection 
they made in regard to the inefficiency, as a trained teacher, of Mr. Joyes, but 
would allow the Director to give instructions for the formation of the class ; the 
expenditure, 9>6 rupees per mensem, or 12 scholars at three rupees each, being met, 
as suggested, out of the scholarships fund, reserved for the town of Madras. 



.« ' -1. » 



Fort St. George Public Consultation of I8th August 1867. 

No 68. Read the following letter from A. J. Arhuthnotj Esq., Director of Public 

Instruction, to the Acting Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George, 
dated 27 July 1867, No. 704. 

Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to submit for the consideration of the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council the annexed copy of a letter, undier date the 28th May 
last, from the principal of the normal school, reporting on the progress of that 
institution during the official year 1856-67. 

2. The arrangements proposed by Mr. Fowler for the better organisation of 
this institution having been fully discussed in my letter of the 27th November 
last, I need not enter into, any lengthened remarks on the report now submitted. 
It will be sufficient for me to observe that, considering the difficulties under 
which the Principal has hitherto laboured in the comparatively low attainments 
of the majority of the students when they commenced their course of training, 
and from the want of efficient aid in conducting the instruction of the students, 
and in superintending them when engaged in teaching, the progress which has 
been made appears to me very encouraging, and extremfely creditable to Mr. 
Fowler, whose zeal and ability in the discharge of his important duties I beg te 
commend to the special notice of Government. The lessons given by two of the 
students at the annual examination, and the essays read at the public educational 
anniversary in May last, in the presence of the Right Honourable the Governor 
md the other members of Government, will, I doubt not (but especially the 
former), have sa;b'sfied his Lordship in Council that the training which the 
students are reoeiving is of the most useful and practical character, and that the 
results of the first year'^ work afford' the highest promise of the future usefulness 
of the instrtutba. 



i 3. It only remains for me to notice two suggestions made by Mr. Fowler for 

increasing the efficiency of the school. In para. 4, adverting to the great diffi- 

I culty which is experienced in obtaining students for the normal class who have 

\ received a tolerably good preliminary education, he suggests the establishment 

of a preparatory class, in which a limited number of pupils should be qualified 
for admission into the normal class, their whole time being spent in receiving 

\ instructioD, but not .being called' upon to teach. Brlihe establishmraLt of sudi a 

dhass^ he observes^ " maoy^ pfomiiing' yotidis wntrid He secured^ who are nmr 
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necessanly rejeded f '•'the previoos mstrncdon oFsucli pupils 'wouW be adapted * •f*?™- 
tp their future coarse, and their prefiminary traiuing would be sound.^ — "■ 

. .4. Since sending in his refort, Mr. Fowler has furnished me with a draft of «t 
notification to be issued with reference to the establishment of this class in thfe 
^yfent of itB being sanctioned, in which he proposes fixing the ertipends to be 
assigned to the pupils ai four rope^ per mensem ins teadof five rupees, as stated in 
the report ; it being, in his opinion, desirable that the stipends assigned to these 
pupils should be lower than those sanctioned for the pupil teachers who have 
Deen appointed under the authority conveyed in the extract from the Minutes 
of Consultation under date the 8tn Jaimary last, No. 26. 

5. I concur \Tith Mr. Fowler in considering the estabHsfament of such a class 
desirable. The expense of maintaining it may be defrayed out of the allowance 
sanctioned * for normal scholarships, of which 150 rupees per mensem is still •^qq rupe^per 
unappropriated ; and I b^ permission to appropriate to the purpose the sum of mensem, 

100 rupees per mensem, which will suffice for a class of 25 pupils* The arrival of 
the assistant training master will enable Mr. Fowler to provide for tbe instruction 
af the class^ in r^ard to which he folt some diff culty when his report was written* 

6. In para. 36 Mr. Fowler reverts to the proposal submitted in his letter of 
the 15th September last for the formation of a normal class of vernacular 
teachers, and to which reference is made in para. 10 of the extract from the 
Minutes of Consultation undor date the 8th January. The formation of this 
class appears to have been objected to by his Lordship in Council, <m the grounil 
that Mr. Joyes, to whom it was proposed to entrust it, could not be considered 
equal to the task, and that the time for which it was proposed that the pupils 
should be permitted to remain in it, viz., six months, was too short. It was 
observed that^ according to the scheme proposed^ ^^ persons desirous to qualify as 
vernacular teachecs only, would not Beoessarily have even the smattering of 
knowledge that candidates bring from the English schods they have attended 
before presenting ihemsehves at the training institution.*' 

7. It will be seen« on referring to paras. 15, 16, and 17 of my Annual Report 
for 1854-55, that the first of the two objections above adverted to weighed with 
me in declining to recommend the establishment of a similar clam in conneation 
with the Presidency College some years ago, and I am still by no means sanguine 
of its succeeding until it can be placed under charge of a person who has been 
well trained in the art of teaching. But upon the same grounds upon which 
I have applied for permission to attach vernacular normal classes to a few of the 
schools in the provinces, I think it may be well to try the experiment at the 
Presidency. There is, also, considerable force in the argument urged by Mr^ 
Fowler, as to the necessity of forming, with as little delay as possible, a vernacular 
practising school, in which such of the normal students as may be destined for 
masterships of vernacular training schools may obtsdn some pTactical insight 
into the management of a vemactdar school. 

8. With reference to the second of the objections urged in the extract above 
referred to, it will be seen that Mr. Fowler proposes a somewhat longer period 
of training than he originally specified, and that he names a fair knowledge of 
the vernacular language, and of the first four rules of arithmetic, as essential 
qualifications for admission. 

9. On the whole I think it advisable to try the experiment, and propose, if 
permitted, to assign to the purpose 36 rupees per mensem out of the scholarship 
fund reserved for the town of Madras, which will provide for IS vernacular 
normal scholarships, at three rupees per mensem. 

(signed) A. J. Arbuthnot^ 

Director of Public Instruction. 



From J. T. Fowler^ Esq., Principal Government Normal School, to A. J. ArhUhnot, Esq.* 

Director of Public Instruction, dated 28th May 1867. 

Sir, 

In the various letters and retorns which, from time to time, I have had the honour of 

forwarding to yon, the principles acted on in carrying out Ae work of this mstitution have 

been stated, and its progress recorded. Moreover; the communications, in which were 

embodied my views on the defects of its o^anization, dwelt fully on their causes and 

piobable remedy. These facts seem to render almost umiecessary that full treatment of 
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erety point which might naturally be expected in a review of the iirst yeaT*i work ; yet I 
trust that the advantage to be derived from a clear retrospect of the pasti and from having 
enunciated the principles of a wetl-defined basis of future operations, may show to be 
desirable^ the minutenesB, which might otherwise be regarded as redundant, in the report I 
have now the honour to forward* 

2. In accordance with the notice issued in the '^ Fort St George Gazette,** I proceeded, 
first, to examine such candidates as presented themselves for admission as normal students. 
The number of applicants in February 1856 was 16, of whi>m 12 were admitted on pro*- 
batioil. Some ot these did not reach the standard which had been fixed, but were admitted 
from the consideration that it would be undesirable to reject so many as to prevent others 
from afterwards presenting themselves ; hence eight only of these were permanently retained. 
Another candidate was shortly after admitted, having been examined oy papers forwarded 
to Calicut, where he was acting as an assistant master in the provincial school. A second 
examination was held about the middle of April, when 25 candinate^ presented themselves. 
Of these, 11 were entered as students, and seven retained permanently ; one having volunta- 
rily withdrawn, and refunded his scholarship fees, after some months residence, because 
the close application required, and the exercise of voice necessary, interfered with bis health. 

8. After the Midsummer vacation in June seven other candidates were examined, but one 
only proved fit for admission; he is now in the institution. No other students were 
admitted before January last ; so that of the 17 examined in December, eight had been under 
instruction from March 3 to December 4, or eight months, since June is a vacation month; 
eight more from May to December, or for six months ; and one ftx^m July, or for five months. 
Since January I have examined eight candidates, of whom four were admitted ; one of these 
I did not feel justified in recommending for retention as a scholar ; he consequently uithdrew, 
so that three remain, thus making the total number of students at the present time 20. 
From this summary it will be seen that, out of 67 candidates, 20 only have been found fit 
subjects for training, and of these several can be considered so only by a very liberal 
construction. So great a discrepancy between the number apply ing^ and passing, even 
though the test was considerably lowered, must, I think, be taken to indicate the scarcity 
of moderately educated youths available for our purposes ; whether there are many who 
have sufficient education seems to me more than doubtfdU The extension of education 
will, it may be hoped, increase the supply ; but I see little probability of securing good 
candidates except by the introduction of the system of pupil teacliers, which prepares 
pupils especially for the normal school by a long course of practice in teaching, as well as 
oy a course of elementary instruction from the masters ; as long as pupils are admitted of 
lower attainments than those in the junior class of the college department of the Presi- 
dency College, so ion^ will it be necessary to devote much of the time required for the 
Eractice and theory of teaching to elementary instruction. At present not more than one 
alf of the pupils are as advanced as is desirable. 

4. As a means of meeting the difficulty to some extent, I would propose the establish- 
ment («f a preparatory class, in which the pupils should receive instruction, and not oe called 
on to teach the pupils of this class to receive stipends of five rupees per mensem on passing 
an easy examifiation, and be subjected to periodical examinations before being elected to 
normal scholarships. Were such a class established, many promising youths would be 
secured who are now necessarily rejected ; and what is of great importance, we should have 
the power of adapting the previous instruction of such pupils to their future course, and, 
lastly, their preliminary training would be sound, which is more than can now be said in 
many cases. The model and practising schools would probably supply some of the best 
pupils of this class ; the having obtained a scholarship in either would be a guarantee of a 
pupil's fitness for it 

6. Such an arrangement would place in the hands of the institution the entire education 
of its most advanced pupils. The value of such an extended connexion, in enabling us to 
mould the character, not the intellectual only, but the moral, to a great extent, is incal- 
culable ; for it is a fallacy to suppose that good masters can be sent out with characters 
formed and reliable after a two years* cour^ of instruction. Where pupils reside on the 
premises, and under the constant guide of masters of the same nation and faith, such a time 
IB little enough ; much more so when the intercourse is limited to hours of instruction, and 
even then only distant and constrained, from the prejudices on one, perhaps on each side. 
At present it would be difficult to provide for the teaching of this class. 

6. What may be called the professional education of the normal students must be carried 
on principally through the medium of the primary department; but this, consisting of about 
330 boys, was too large for a practising school ; 1 consequently found it necessary to 
modify its organization, in order that a section might be devoted to that purpose. This 
section, of about 100 boys, has been taught entirely by the normal students under my super- 
vision. They have also taught one other class entirely for some time past , also a Tamil 
class. The remainder of the hoys has been taught by the master of the original primary 
school, with his assistants. 

7. This division of the primary school into two parts laid the basis for the permanent 
organization which I had the honour to propose in September last, and which on your 
recommendation was sanctioned by Government. From unavoidable delay in procuring men 
from England this has not yet been carried out; I hope, however, to be able to commence 
the next naif year with the practising and model schools under their respective masters* 
The duty of tne master of the former or normal master will be to superintend the teachinj; 
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of the students^ point out their defects as well as the way to remedy them, and give lessons 
as models for the imitation of tlie students. The master of the model school will conduct 
it^ with the assistance of pupil teachers^ in the .same way as the students may be expected 
to carry on their schools after leaving the inHitution. They will not teach in thisi except 
on an emergency ; but those who have been in the practising school during any one week, will 
spend from three to six hours in the model school, in the course of the following one ; more 
especially towards the end of their time of training, in order that they may observe the 
general management and conduct of a school. 

8. The special u^e of the practisdng department will be to familiarise the pupils with and 

Eractise them in the best methods of teaching ; whilst the model department will show them 
ow the general management and organisation is to he carried on. At the same time each 
will combine the other to some extent; indeed the greater (he extent to which they do thi^^ 
the more perfect will each be. The agency employed is the essential distinctioni and not the 
dissimilarity of the methods of teaching or results. The model r^chool is necessary, to enable 
the future master to see how the work of a school can be done by the master, with such 
assistance as can be got, in the shape of pupil teachers, from the school itself. The prac- 
tising school, with its supply of normal students for teachers, cannot exhibit to our future 
master an example of what his school should be, since he will have no normal students to 
call in as assistants ; but in the model school he will see practically working such a school 
as in every way he may hope to imitate. 

9. It will be seen from the foregoing remarks what I think the primary should be, com- 
pared with which what it has been is no more than a baltins: attempt.. The accompanying 
sheet (B.) will show the studies in which the different pupils were prepared at Christmas. 
The examination in the vernacular was conducted by Mr. Joyes, in arithmetic and dictation 
by Mr. M'Leish, and in ail other subjects by myself. The complete numerical tables are 
suspended in the school; but the average will probably better answer the purpose of giving 
a general comparative view of the result of the examination (ban copies of these tables. 
The following table contains this information. 

Tablb of Average Results for each Class, and for the School generally. 



1 Y 





1 

OQ 




u 

a 

a 


Arithmetia 


Geography. 


Dictation 

and 
Spelliag. 


Reading. 


Writing. 


English. 


Tamil 

or 
Telugu. 


Total. 


• 


Higbctt 

60 
Muki. 


60 


40 


60 


30 


100 


100 


440 


III. 


A. 


27 


23 


10 


18 


29 


20 


29 


42 


180 


III. 


B. 


20 


32 


21 


20 


30 


22 


32 


53 


210 


HI. 


C. 


28 


23 


24 


17 


28 


18 


30 


49 


189 


II. 


A. 


24 


46 


14 


20 


30 


21 


24 


68 


213 


II. 


B. 


2a 


41 


24 


27 


31 


20 


39 


57 


Hi T<>tal. 


u. 


W. 


28 


65 ^ 




/ 87 


30 


20 


82 


53 


245 


II. 


X. 


23^ 


36 


Not a 


27 


31 


19 


27 


49 


189 


II. 


Y. 


21 


19 


subject of 


18 


30 


18 


25 


65 


m Total. 


• 

I. 


A. 


26 


31 


instruction. 


82 


82 -] 


On 


f ^^ 


54 


189 


I. 


B. 


16 


82 ^ 




. »1 


> 
29 J 


slates. 


I 87 


61 


180 






244 


No. 34 


20 


24 


30 


20 


82 


62 


212 



10, These results are in some cases unsatisfactory, but on the whole less so than I was 
prepared to find, knowing, as I did, the anomalous state in which the school had been during 
the year. The ultimate result of the tabulation^ viz. 212 out of 440, is below what is 
desirable. According to my system of marking, no proportion below the half is quite satis- 
factory ; this, it is true, is not much under that proportion ; but I believe the vernacular 
marking to have been regulated by a very easy standard, I consequently feel less confident 
in speaking; of the total than if the whole examination had been conducted by myself. At 
the same time that I know the primary department to be capable, under a more perfect 
organization, of producing higher results, I feel satisfied that a good deal has been effected 
during the year. 

11. The primary object of a numerical table is to exhibit the relative amount of informa- 
tion possessed by each pupil, as compared with his class-fellows. By a comparison of the 
marks obtained with the number obtainable, its absolute amount, in the judgment of the 
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exao^iner, is also sbawQ ; but supping Uiese two points to be dealij Aomn fay i^ tlusre 
still remains the character of the niBtractiony whieb is not always faiSrly measared by the 
amount of knowlecte^ exhibited. Such a table s|>eaks, I think, flnihar of A0 aomber of 
facts stored, than of the intelligence sad thought whieb the pttpils hare been taagbt and 
trained to bring to bear on any point. That tlus latter xb, beyond oomparison, the Ug-her 
educational result reqaiies ofily to be stated to command assent, and yet it is nex:t to 
impossible to give tbie consideration its due weight iif a numerical table. In saying tbis^ 
I by no means intend to characterise these tabukr statements as useless ; on the conoraiy, 
I believe them to be of considerable value ; what I wish, rather to do, is to bring forward 
the fact, too likely to be forgotten when examining such, that there ia something befaiad 
which will always greatly modify, sometimes almost falsify, what the figures assert. As I 
am anxious to put this point forcibly^ I may, perhaps, vepture to quote a few words from 
the Rev. D. Coleridge. In speaking vf school examinations, he says, *' Is it after all, the 
knowledge itself however useful and fitting, which is most valuable to a child, and not 
rather, the awakening of the faculties, the ability to leurn, to understand, 10 feel-— in a 
word the culture of the mind ? From that soil once fertilised, the hidden germ will sprine 
up and the tender plant will strengthen, and everjr wind of heaven will sow fre^b seea and 
au will grow up together, and the sun will shed its blessing on tlie ripeuing harvest; if 
barieriy the trite simile of a child's garden, with its rootless flowers* or it may be, gaudy 
weeds, presents but too faithful an image of the transiejit crop, produced with so much pains 
and reviewed with so much admiration. But if it be desiredf to test the state of a child's 
faculties — the mental capability which has been caHed forth ; let the examiner bear him 
read a few sentences in a sensibly written hook^ let him observe his countenance and attend 
to the intonations of his voice; and after a few judicious questions suggested by the 
subject, he will already have discerned the ineffaceable mark, if it be there, which educatioa 
stamps upon the mipd.'' The substance of this is so admirable^ and expresses so truth- 
fiilly the character which instruction must possess to be educative, that though I may differ 
in opinion as to the exact nature of the test tu be applied, I cannot but feel that such a 
view is worthy of reiteration when we are involved in tables of numerical results, which 
have a tendency to ignore this more real test. 

12. And if this is important in the case of boys, of children; much more so is it in the 
case of young men whose habits of mind must reproduce themselves indefinitely by 
forming similar ones in all those who will hereafter be subjected to their influence directly, 
as well as indirectly. Further, if these students have a tendency rather to trust to memory 
for the ready production of facts, than to their power of thought for the patient working out 
of principles; if I say, we have to do with pupils of this class, still more true is it that 
numerical tables' are by no means to be relied on as infallible indications of educational 
results. 

13. The accompanying sheet C. will show clearly the kind of work done by the normal 
students up to Christmas, as well as its amount. 

C. 

Programme of Examination — Christmas 1856. 



SlTBJECT. 



Book Read. 



Algebra - 



Golenso's, Part I. - 



- 



Euclid 
Arithmetic 


1 

m 


•• 


Colenso's 


Mechanics 


- 


• 


Fowler's Statics 


Mensuration 


- 


- 


Tate 


Astronomy 




- 


Moseley 


EngUsh - 




« 


Gray's Elegy - 
Milton's Lycidas - 
Bacon's Essays 

Shakspear, Julius Caesar 


Method - 


- 


- 


Dunn ... 


Geography 


- 


*■ 


Asia — Hughes 
Europe — Hughes • 


Tamil 


«» 


to 


Nmmool— Vakoondum 
Nimnery Nulvary 


History of India 


- 


Garrett ... 


History of England 


- 


Gleig - 



Ist Division, the whole. — 3d Divifflon, to the 

end of Progressions, p. 128. 
1st Division, Book I.-IY. with dednotions 

from 1 & 11.— 2d Division, Book I.-IUn 

with deductions from Book I. 
The whole. 

Pp. 1-47 (with further preof and illustra- 
tions). 

Of sunaces and solids, pp. 140*187 with 
inyestigations. 

Pp. 1-106. 

The whole hy heart. 
The whole by heart. 
XVI. to XXVI. inclusiye, and Essays 39 

& 50. 
The whol& 

The Manuscript Notes on Teaching and 
School Management, 

Pp. 20, with Maps. 
Pp. 74, with Maps. 

Letters, words and Syntax, the whole. 

Pp. 168 to 271 (with Historical Geography}- 

Pp. 179 (with Historieal Geography). 

Ho 
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To go fully into the method of treatment of each subject would be tedious. I may state 
generally tliat as regards teaching, the object constantly kept in view is to make every 
lesson sucby both in matter and treatment^ that it may show the students what they will 
have to do h)enreafter — ^tbat ft may be in ikct a model to them. 

14. It was not attempted to cover a large surface, nor yec to treat any subject rery 
abstractedly ; but a clear knowledge of principles was, and is, as far as possible, given, and 
svch examples for the most part worked, as some of the kind the students may use after- 
wards ii tiiey teaeh the same subjects. 

15. This consideration of mdtiog each Itsson a model made it necessary that the 
instruction should be to a great extent oral; whilst the &ct that every master ought to be 
a student showed that the pov\ er of selecting^ knowledge from books ought to be imparted ; 
otherwise, the lessons he ^ivt s in his school will echo more faintly every day, the instruc- 
tions he received during his course of training. There are also otlier reasons why a future 
master, averr student indet d, sboulif be aoeoatomed to the proper use of books. ^ In 
receiving oral instruction, a pupirs mind rests oa that of liis teacher. It has gathered 
strength, perhaps, but not independence. He has never sought knowledge for himself, or 
encountered the difficulties opposed to its acquisition by himself. When his props are 
taken away from him, it is difficult to see how he is to get on« The means of his mrther 
progress are new, cund stmnge to his use.'" it is for this reason that, whilst the first and 
pnncipal place ia assigned to oral instruction, it ia yet associated with the use of booka» 
The first by fitting knowledge for the mind of the student creates a love for it, whilst the 
second forms the power which will enable him to increase his stores. 

16. The labour of oral instruction- is, however, very great, and that it may be well given, 
there is required a larger 8la£Pof teachers than has yet been appointed to tlie normal 
school — as steps are now being tak^n to remedy this^ to. some extent, I need do no more 
than allude to the defect. 

17. English was the subject demanding moat attention. The method of treatment here 
adopted is very different from that usually followed. Grammar abstractedly receives little 
fLCtention ; a passage of aenw steodard or other is taken and examined tisoroughly^ tested, 
as it were, by grammar. Afterwards the students are required to writ* a parapbrtae ia 
their own langiuige of the piece so treated, which esEercises are examined^, corrected, and 
returned wiA resauiks; flometiiBes ike sane passage is written a second. time should any 
point have been generally misunderstood. This is a laborious process, but I have mat 
iaith in its power ; and the result of the English part of the e^tamdnation wiB be seen nooi' 
the report of the Reverend P. Percival, who examined in those subjects, as well as in tfa« 
vernacular, to justify to some extent the confidence I felt in tiie ultimate result. 

18. Method is a subject to which great attentiow was devoted ; bat from its being entirely 
new giround to the stmlents,. and from the pi^)er having ccmtained questioM requiring for 
their answers that the subject should have been not simply read in school and lectured on, 
but so studied and thought out, that, each might speak from experience, or at least, from 
conviction. From this, and from its having been a long paper, the average numerical 
resuk is but 50 out of 130; in practical teachmg it is however 75 out of 150,. and upon this 
latter, of course, most depends their future usefulness as masters* The paper result I 
regard as satisfactory ; many of the answers containing sound views well expressed, many 
otihers giving evidence of soundness, but being too shortly expressed, or seeming too much 
like quotations to entitle the writer to high marks. 

19. Tamil is known to be much neglected by most natives; our pupils form, no exceptioa 
to the rule. It is consequently not to be wondered at, though much to be rejgretted, that 
their knowledge of their own language should be ranked far below that of English; the 
marks of the latter averaging 235 out of 350, or 47 out of 70, those of the former only 87 
out of 190; the knowledge of English and Tamil thus being in the proportion of 893 to 
MO, or neajiy in that of three to two. 

20. The algebra examination papers were, I think, too difficult ; that for the second 
division especially so. I have above slated what sort of knowledge has been attem])ted to 
be given, from my experience in training schools, I know it to be impossible to impart 
complete knowledge of such a subject, in the time usually available for its study ; to do mat, 
much longer time would be necessary, yet enough may be done to give a useful acquaintance 
and such a knowledge as will enable me student to teach ihe subject well The papers sec 
avenot adapted to teat this knowledge, rather to test such as a man ediould possess who 
went in for B. A. degree. To the two papers on algebra I have taken the liberty of ap- 
pending that set by the Government Inspector of normal schools in England, to the firet 
year students in ifecember 1855, the latest I have by me. To such a paper of questions, 
1 believe the students of both divisions, more especially the first would have answered satis- 
ftctorily ; to that set they answered unsatisfactorily. Mr. Fortev set the papers on algebra, 
arithmetic, Euclid, mechanics, and astronomy, and his report vrif! be found at the end. 

21. In my letter, No. 20, dated January 29th, 1857,. I enclosed the numerical table of 
results. The following will put those results in another form, and one better suited^ 
perhaps, for the purposes of comparisoxv and reference. 

The ferst colunm for any subject gives the per-centage of ffcose excrilent or good, the 
seeond of those excellent; good, and fair, and the diflSbrencebetfweea the itnmber in this hat 
column Bxni 100, will give the per*centage remssniiig for those who are more or less un- 
ajMifaiiUirir 
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Table III. 
Tablb showing Number cent, of Candidates whose Exercises we classed. 



1. Ezedlent and Good : 

lit Divittoa • • • • 

Sd DiTMoa • - - - 

2. Ezcdlent, Good, mod Fair: 
litDm«i<m • • - • 

Sd DiTinon • • - • 
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An inspection of this table will abow that for the first division of the students the subjecta 
of hJrtory and p:eography are the least satisfactory ; this must be remedied durino^ the 
present year. I was, probably, rather serere in my marking, on account of the great 
mclination shown in most of the answers in those subjects to be vague and discursive, 
which is a fault much to be condemned; indeed, if it were general it might be talLen as 
conclusive evidence of little mental culture, but I did not find it so strongly marked in other 
papers. It is a habit which I wage constant war against in my own teaching, from the 
conviction of its baneful influence. 

22. In considering the second division, the result will be seen to be less satisfactory. 
The students here are altogether of a different '^ calibre " of mind from those of the upper; 
and whilst 1 hope to see most of them capable of teaching lower classes efficiently, I do 
not believe it possible that they can ever become men of powerfiil minds, or of extensive 
knowledge. 

23. With the choice of candidates hitherto open, it has not been possible to exclude all 
those not well qualified. 

24. It is true that for junior masterships there will always be required men of an inferior 
grade, but it would be well if we could exclude all below the standard I have above 
intimated ; since there will, under the most favourable circumstances, be some who rank 
low and who will supply holders of lower posts. 

25. 1 am able to report very favourably on the attention and perseverance of the students* 
With their progress in acquiring knowledge 1 am satisfied also; but a systematic method of 
teaching is not as yet attained oy many of them. 

26. Judging from my limited experience, I am inclined to think that naturally, the native 
of India is not well adapted to become a schoolmaster. 

27. In the two prime characteristics of an efficient master, firmness for discipline and 
fertility of illustration and explanation for teaching, he seems to me to be specially defec- 
tive. Both these defects are deep seated; the fiist hardly to be remedied without the 
addition of a new element of character, the second only by forming a new habit of mind. 
Imitation will not avail ; indeed, few would attempt it in the matter of Government, for 
though a native has great faith generally in his own capability, he here feels himself so utterly 
powerless as to .uive it up ; and in the second, if imitation of particular cases be the main 
source whence his lessons are drawn, it must run dry immediately. If any man wants 
originality, a good teacher does. I do not mean originality of a high order or genius; but 
that kind of originality which can seize on the varied and unexpected points occurring in 
a lesson, see their bearing, and turn them to advantage. Some progress in teaching was 
made before December, more has been made since, and as I hope to place the practising 
school on a more satisfactory footing for the next hfilf year, I trust that the improvement 
may then proceed in an increased ratio. 

28. Rather more than one-third of the time of each student is devoted to teaching, and 
this is by no means too much, since our great object is to give the students skill in teaching 
and managing. My idea of a perfect normal school is that of one where no new knowledge 
should be imparted; rather where that previously acquired should be thought out and 
arranged in the form thus suited for instruction, and where the whole time of the students 

should 
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should be devoted to that and to prnctical teaching. The fact that one-third of the time Midrat. 

of each student is so occupied, and that the lessons then received by others are lost by him, 
must be allowed for involving their examination papers. The chance is that only two out 
of three of the questions will be on the particular lessons he has received, and his total of 
marks is at once reduced from 100 to 66.6. 

29. This may be, considered a dereciive arrangement; I think it is an evil, but the teaching 
received by each, though not including so much, may still be as ^ood, as far as it goes, and 
so, not open to the charge of defectiveness; no other arrangement is possible at present, 
though I have a plan in view which would remove the fault, viz., to divide the second year 
students into two classes of teachers, one for the morning, the other for the afternoon, and 
repeat in the afternoon to those present the work done by the others in the morning; the 
first year students not teaching at ail, except on any emergency, but receiving constant 
instruction. This would, 1 think, be a great improvement; we should then devote the 
whole of the first year to study, durins which a groundwork will be laid for building the act 
of teaching on during the second. Shnuld I remain in charge of the institution so long, I 
woul^, with your sanction, endeavour to carry this out after next December; now, too many 
obstacles stand in the wav for it to be attempted. Most of my remarks have had reference 
to what was done before Christmas last ; since then the same principles precisely have been 
acted on. In my letter, dated 23d December 1856, I had the honour to submit a plan of 
study for the present year; that has been adopted as far as possible, and will not, I think, 
require any serious modification, except that 1 think the second division, consisting of six 
last year's students, will receive more benefit from devoting the time which was set apdrt 
for mechanics and algebra. I am glad to be supported in this view by Mr. Fortey, who, 
as will be seen from his report, arrived at the conclusion, judging from the papers, I had 
before done so from my knowledge of the students ; indeed, when I introduced the subject 
of mechanics before trigonometry, I did it rather to acquaint them with some interesting 
facts, than with the intention of making it a strict and mathematical study, as will be seen 
from my letter to you. No. D6, dated 16th September 1866. I found, however, the popular 
treatment so very unsatisfactory, that I was almost unavoidably drawn into the mathe-* 
matical treatment of it with pupils whom I knew to be not sufficiemly advanced. 

30. In January last it was arraiiged that part of my instruction in " Method,'* as well as 
model lessons, should be given on Saturday morning, to be open to masters employed in the 
yarious schools at the Presidency, and six of the masters attached to the junior depart- 
ment of the Presidency College were ordered by you to attend. This class has also been 
attended by the assistant masters of the primary school, and by eight masters from other 
schools ; its work has consisted of the theory of teaching and its practice. The first point, 
as necessary to show the masters and students the use and advantages of improved 
methods of teaching, seemed to me to be, to direct their attention to the fact, that in all 
teaching there were certain indirect objects which must be secured, if we wished to make 
each subject effect all, or nearly all, the educational good of whicii it was capable. To do 
this the most effective way and the most natural order seemed to he- 
ist. To consider every subject of instruction from a general point of view, and to 

endeavour to give a clear insight into all the objects to be kept before a master in hiis teach* 
ing, as well as to point out the method of teaching best adapted to secure these objects. 

2dly. To give lessons myself, conducted so as to show the application of the principles 
before determined on as sound, and to afford an example which should carry out practically 
the directions before given theoretically. 

3dly. To require similar lessons from certain members of the class in presence of the 
others^ on which lessons the hearers should afterwards offer such remarks as seemed to be 
called for by what they considered faults, whether these faults were violations of accent, 
pronunciation, accuracy, or principles. 

31. This plan I consequently adopted, and have reason to be fairly satisfied with the 
results which S4> short a time has produced. No master has been called on for more 
than one lesson, so that it is not possible for me to make a comparison between the 
same master at different times, but some of the later lessons have shown improvement 
of the right kind ; the faults in them arising from mannerism in the particular teacher, 
and from a want of practice in applying principles, rather than from other violation 
through ignorance. Another good sign is, that whilst at first most of the remarks 
which I succeeded in eliciting from the class, had reference to slight particulars, they now 
often point out the violation o{ some general rule and refer to the particular in illustration* 
This 1 regard as very satisfactory, and indicative of permanent good. However careful a 
man may be to remember particular faults which have been pomted out to him, he never 
can become a good master until he thoroughly understand the principles on which he ought 
to teach. 

f^ 32. The subject of language has received the largest share of attention with this class as 
being the most important, and at the same time one of the most taught. Its subdi- 
yisions of 

Grammar, * 1 Composition, and 

Dictation and Spellings | Reading with intelligence, 

have been fully gone into. The fact that grammar is usually the most dry and least under- 
stood of any subject of school instruction, has been hinted at ; — also, the cause of this, viz. 
the abstract nature of the subject as it is considered in the treatises adapted for text books ; 
180 (II.)— Sess. 2, Go further. 
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Bladrat* farther, that this is a quality ioherent in the subject, scientific grammar being based uptm 

no groundwork of observatioQ as geography, physical science, &c., is, but being ''the study 
of thought itself through the medium by which thought is conveyed from man to miin," mid, 
consequently, an impo^sibiUty with boys. The f<ict pointed out that we should mthar 
endeavour to give correctness and facility in the use of language by connecting it with visible 
objects, properties, and actions. There has also been noticed the ease with which this BMiy 
be done, frivm the hold it gives the teacher on liis class by arousing and fixing tiie attentioii 
on something tangible, when he is able to introduce roles and principles by degrees and oa 
the parti( ular occasions when they are pertinent, as explanatory of the point in questioiv 
and so much more likely to be retained by the memory from their aasociatioa with scicli 
things and expressions as are daily recurring. This has gradually led ta the subject of 
composition, which is indeed an indispensable part of grammar so ti'eated.. The metuod of 
conducting this, by requiring from the boys, first, merely the names of objects; then aooie 
assertion with such names as subjects; then the exten«ian of this to the expccasiog by the 
boys in their own words what they read both in prose and poetry. Further^ how in Ibk 
latter case it will by degrees lead on to writing English composition, in the proper sense of 
the term, and more of the same kind. Arithmetic has been shown to be, when property 
handled, a splendid means of intellectual development The degradation! which the subject 
suffers when it is allowed to be merely an application of rules, has been dwelt on ; and its 
logical power when every solution is made an intellectual process* 

33. Geography has been similarly ^hown to be something more thajn the siere coUecftim 
of facts and names ubich it is too often made. Facts mmsi indeed form its basis, b«t 
deduction and general izaticm have been shown to be necessary to the comprebeosive aad 
iutdligent treatment of the sabjeet It Ims been further shown how, even with boys, we 
may make the subject, as it were, giow up m our hands and mider our view. How for 
instance the mountains are the akeleloiis of a coantry. That on their direction depeixl thttt 
of the rivers — again that on the character of a oountry it depends whether Ae rivero are long 
or short, slow or rapid — iheii that on the slow and navi^abl^ rivers rise towns, whose ch»* 
lacter again is determined by the character of ihe soil ; where rich, agricultural ; where codEy 
and mineral, mining; where coal abounds, manufecturing ; so the occupation cif the people 
is determined and also the density of population. That thus taugiit, this usually dry subject 
becomes one of the most lively interest, especiallv if the master haie, as all should have, 
the power of rapidly sketching maps on the black board. 

94. This will give a sufficiently dear view of the theoretical part of the iofftruction. The 
practical part has been an endeavour to show the working out of these priaeipies. Of course 
considerable time is necessar}' before any one can acquire ease and skill in regularly teachhig 
well, whatever instruction he may receive, or whatever miidels may be placed before hioL 
The utmost to be expected from such a class is the giving principles of action, their apniiea- 
tian is the work of years, and any expectation that the fruits will be immediately proauced 
must end in disappointment. 

35. With the care, attention, and regularity of all the tnasters, except one, I am weH 
satisfied. The interest evinced by them has shown that ihej see the advantage which they 
may deiive from giving mcnre thought to the subject of education ; and this extra thought 
they have consequoitly given. Ultimately the result may be looked for in moie thoroi^h 
and practical knowledge on the part of their pupils. 

86. One part of the scheme approved of by you and sanctioned by Government and to 
which reference has before been made in this report, was the establishment of a ver* 
nacular normal class to provide masters for Government schools of a lower grade than 
those Anglo-vernacular ones, which will be the future sphere of labour of the English normal 
students. 

37. This class will I hope be brought into operation at the commencement of the ensuing 
half year, and as I cannot speak of what has been done, I may perhaps briefly refer to what 
18 in progress. It is intended then to add to the institution a division devoted entire^ 
io the vernaculars. This will consist of a class of normal students, and a practising school 
of boys at a monthly rate of four annas per mensem (the rate in the English primary depart- 
ment being one rupee); it is proposed to admit about 100 boys, who will form a separate 
school in which the students will practise teaching; the subje<tts of instruction will be, as ftr 
as possible, the same as in ihe English practising school. 

38. The establishment of this vernacular normal school must on two accounts be regarded 
as experiments. 

1st. The i^ency for carrying on its instruction is as yet untried. 

2d. It is doubtful whether in connexion with the English normal school, where some scholar- 
ships are held by normal students of the value of 30 rupees per mensem, is the best suited 
locality for securing qtialified applicants who will be content to draw scholarships of three 
rupees now, and ultimately salaries varying from eight rupees to 30 rupees per mensem. On 
the other hand, the want of masters of this class is urgent; also the future masters of ver- 
nacular training schools throughout the country must be selected from among the best of 
the normal students; and, to such as may be chosen for this work, a practical acquaintance 
with the work of vernacular students during their own time of training will be the best 
possible preparation ; indeed it offers the only means of preparing them for the work ; without 
It, they, untried and inexperienced as they unavoidably will be, must bear the brunt of the 
experiment. On these various grounds it has been thought advisable to commence the 

vernacular 
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fcmseolar normal clis6 on the re-<xpening of tibe inBtitQtion in July. It wfR at first be Madnm. 

finilBd to 12 6tudente, and none will be admitted who do not posseBS a pretty accurate 
knowledge of Tamil, as well as of the first four rules of arithmetic With this as a basis it 
will be possible to prepare average men iu nine or twelve months for eooduotiog a taiook 
school with toleruble efficiency. 

39. The general impression conveyed by this report will probably be, that there must have 
been some unaccountable delay; if so, much still remains to be done in the matter of organi- 
zation and teaching. It must, however, be borne in mind that a normal school was not of 
local growth, but a transplantation into an unprepared soil of a delicate plant requiring 
careful nature and many conspiring causes to enable it to develop its possibilities. Where 
these existed not, lime and perseverance were required for their production. The aspect of 
the future is promising, and I trust that at Christmas some students will leave as masters, 
who, by trustworthy devotion to their work, and skill in its performance, will abow the 
first two years' existence of the normal school not to have been entirely barren of 
results. 

(signed) J. T. Fowler, Prindpal. 



ARITHMETIC. 

1. Subtract 8175 firom 8394, explaining each step. 

2.. I>efine a ^common measure; also a common multiple; and find the greatest common 
lAeaRure and least oomraoa multiple of M27 and 28997. 

3. What is the equivalent for 1,009 /. in Indian eoin, the rupee being worfli Is. llidl 

4. The Mm ^f 12 2. If. is to be difttribaled between 7 mren and 12 women, each man's 
being twice that ef a womnn ; by tiow n4icii will the-sbape of each man atid woman 

be increased, if at the time of distribution 2 men and 3 women are absent ? 

5. The cirumference of a circle =» (diameter) x 3*1416; the earth is 95 millions of miles 
distant from the sun, and describes its orbit in 365 days ; whast is the distance passed over 
in one second ? 

6. Simplifiy the expression (i + J + J) X (4 + J — J) — ■^^. 

7. State ihe rule for converting a recurring decimal inte its eqiiivalent vulgar fraction. 

Ex. What is the vulgar fraction equivalent to '01*^. 

8. Find the sqpiare root of 69M65*84. 

9. Find the difference between the simple and compound interest of 509 /. for three years 
at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum. 

10. State the difi*erence between the theory of discount and the practice usually adopted. 



ALGEBEA. 

1st DiVISIOK. 

1. Divide j* + JL by * + ^ 

2. State and prove the rule for finding the greatest common measure of any two quantities. 

If x^ + ax + 6 and x^ + 2 oa; + 8 & have a common measvre of the form x -f- c, prove 
that a' » 4 b. 

3. Show that x" — a" is always divisible by x — a, if n be a positive integer. 

4. Solve the equations. 

(2.) a?* + 4 a^ x=a\ 

5. Show that x cannot be determined from the expression. 



What inference do you draw ? 

6. If a and /3 are the roots of the equation. 

X^ ^flB'4- ( — D. 

Find the value of a' + j3'. 

7. Show how to find the sum of a series of quantities in Geometric Progression. 

Ex. Sum the series 1— •) 4- \ — k — to n terms and to infinity. 

8. The arithmetic and geometric means* between two numbers are 16 and 7^/^ respec- 
tively ; find the numbers. 

A* Asgnming ihe ttuth of the binomial theorem, when the index is a positive integer, 
esctend the proof to the case, where the index is fractional or negative. 

186 (II.)— Sess. 2. 002 10. Find 
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Madras* 10. Find the number of combinations of n things taken r together. If all the angular 

— : points of a quindecagon are joined in every possible way, what will be the total number of 

lines (including the sides of the figure.) 

11. Kax + by + cz=»o. 

bx -i- cy -h az'^o. 

ex + ay + bz=o. 

prove that 

a* + 6' +(^'S a b c=o. 

2d Division. 

1. State and prove the rule for finding the least common multiple of any two quantities. 

Find the L. C. M. of 

ar* + a' j:* + a* and x* + ax* 4 a*ar. 

2. Fifid the cube ofJ( — 1 + ^/ — 8) 

3. Solve the equations. 

(1) ax = by — ^- 
x» + 1 « + 1 

^ ^ x^ — ] x — 1 

4. Show how to find the sum of a series in Arithmetic Pro£:ression. A person sets out 
for a place 130 miles distant, and travels 4 miles the first day, 6 the second, 6 the third, and 
so on ; in how ifiany days will he reach his destination. 

5. Show how to find the sum of a series in Geometric Progression. In an infinite 
Geometrical series any term is equal to m times the sum of all which follow it; show that 

the common ratio is ■ . , 

m + 1 

6. Find the square root of 28 + 10 \/3. 

7. If r =-T T" « — =. &c. 

bi bi Oi 

Show that r - 6^+a6„H-3/>3H>&c. 

8. Find two fractions having 7 and 3 for their denominators, whose sum is ^. 

9. If fl a: + fty + c z = o 

ca:-[-ay+ft2r«=*o 
prove that a* + 6* + c* — 3 abc^^ o 

10. Given that the sum of two numbers equals (w) times theit difference, and that the 
Harmonic mean between tlie two numbers equals (n) times the Geometric mean; prove 

that 

m* X (1— »*)— 1. 

Three Hours allowed for this Paper. 
One Question only to be answered in each Section* 

1. Add 2 a + 6 + c, So— (J— c), 6 c + a— 6, & 6— (« a + 8 c) 

2. Multiply 3a* 4- 2 ax—x'^ by a*— 2 ax + 3x* 

3. Divide a* — a^ by a^ — xk 

Section II. 

1. Divide xHy*— i»* + 2j»y*— 22r* —1 by x ^+y'—z^—l. 

2. Find the greatest common measure of 6 a^ — ^25 a*j^^9a* and 3x*-*i6 ax^^-a^x — bay 

3. Reduce to its lowest terms. 

4c ^cx—4a^dx + 2^a^bcx—24a*bdX'\' ^Sai^cr — ^6ah*dr. 

labcx^—labdx^ + 7acV— 7acrfx^ + 2l6*cx»+ 2 1 bc*x^—2lb^dx^—2lbcdx\ 

Section IIL 
1 . Extract the square root of 1 + 2x + 7x^ + 6x' + 9a?*. 



2. Reduce the simplest form ^128— 2^60+^^72— v'lS. 

3. Extract the square roots of 8 ^"3— 6 v'T; of3^"3+2v'"6; o£i^'l8 + 2; of6+^8 
v'l2— ^24. 
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Section IV. II. 

Solve the equations. ^^^'^^^^ 

J. 6—5X 7—2x^ _ Sx+1 2ar— 2^ . 1 

16 14(0?— 1) 21 6 106. 

2. ay _ 3(ar+y) 3. (a) 3x^ = 6jr*— 8x— 306. 

xz — sU+zS (b) f ** + y* —3371 

yz — 9(y+0) \ a:y-.12 j 

Section V. 

1. Find the fraction which if 1 he added to its numerator^ becomes i, and if 1 be added 
to its denominator, becomes J. 

2. Find a number of two digits, to which if the number formed by reversing the digits be 
added, the sum will be 121, and if subtracted, the remainder will be 9. 

3. A and B lay out equal sums in trade, A gains 100 /., and B loses so much that his 
money is now only § of A's ; but if each gave the other } of his present sum, B's loss would 
be diminished by half. What had each at the first. 

Section VI. 

1. A farmer bought some sheep for 72 /., and found that if he had received six more for 
the same money, he would have paid 1 /. less for each. How many did he buy ? 

2. A brigade is marching in column with five men more in depth than in front, but on 
the euemy coming in sight they form five deep, and so increase the front by 846 men. How 
many men were in the brigade. 

3. Two trains start at the same time to run 1,200 miles, but one runs 10 miles an hour 
faster than the other, and consequently arrives 10 hours sooner. What was the speed of 
each? 

(Examination paper set by the Government Inspector of Training Schools in England, 
December 1866, referred to in the body of the letter.) — J. T. F. 



MECHANICS AND ASTRONOMY. 

1. Show that forces acting on a particle, can be properly represented by lines. 

2. Prove the parallelogram of forces, so far as the magnitude of the resultant is con- 
cerned. In what case is the truth of the proposition self-evident. 

3. State and prove the principle of the lever ; a tree is to be pulled down by means of a 
rope of given length, find the height from the ground at which the rope must be attached, 
in order that a given force may act with the greatest effect. 

4. A carriage meets with an obstacle in the road, and the horizontal force required to 

ur^e it over the obstacle = (vertical pressure sustained by the wheel) X v^ 3"; find the 
ratio of the height of the obstacle to that of the wheel. 

5. Show how to graduate the comiuon steel yard. 

6. Show how to find the latitude of a place (1) by observations of a circum-polar star, (2) 
by observing the sun in the meridian. 

7. What is parallax ? 

How can a person on board a ship in motion ascertain at night,, without the aid of 
instruments, which of two lights on the land is the nearer to him. 

8. If by walking (a) miles due north the altitude of the pole is increased A^ find the 
circumference of the earth in terms of a and A. 

9. Find the latitude of a place when the day is 24 hours long at the time of the summer 
solstice. 

10. Define sidereal, solar, and mean solar time, and explain the equation of time so far as 
it depends upon the obliquity of the ecliptic. 



EUCLID. 



Ist Division. 

1. Define, a plane superficies, a circle, a rhombus, a trapezium, and parallel straight 
lines. 

2. The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal, and if the equal sides be pro- 
duced the angles on the other side of the base shall be equal. 

i86 (H.)— Sess. 2. 003 3- Any 
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j]^ 3. Any two sides of a triangle are together greater than the third side. 

Madras. '^^^ difference of any two sides is always less than the third side. 

4. The three interior angles of every triangle are together equal to t«K> night Migfes. 
How many degrees are there in an angle of a regular octagon. ? 

5. In any right angled triangk, the square described uf>oa ihe side subteodiag tite right 
angle is equal to the sum of the squares described upon the sides |Q 
containing the right angle. 1^ 

C P & C Q ane «t right awgles to one another^ A B is a line of 
fixed length wbioh has its extremities always in C P and C Q ; 
D the middle point of A B, show that for all positions of A B 
the distance C D is the 'same. 

6. If a straight line be divided into any two parte th< squares of 
the whole line and of one of the parts, are equal to twice the P A. 
rectangle contained by the whole and that part, together with the square of the other part. 

7. Divide a line into two such parts that their rectangle msy be the greatest possible. 

8. The opposite angle of any quadrilateral figure inscribed in a circle are together equal 
to two right angtes. 

9. If ^m a point without a ^rcle two straight Iroes be dtawn^ one of which cuts die 
circle, and the other touches it ; the rectangle contained by t)ie whole line which cuts the 
circle, and the part of it without the circle shall be equal to the square of the line which 
touches it 

10. Describe an isosceles triangle having each of the angles at the base double of the 
^wtioal angle. 




EUCLID. 



Hd H^msTOK. 

1. Define a plane superficies, a circle, a rhomboid, a trapezium, and parallel straight 

Ibea. 

2. The angles at the base of an isosceles triangfle are^equaU mxi if the equal sides be pro- 

duced, the angles on the other side of the base shall be equal. 

3. IK two angles of a triangle be equal to each other, the sides also which subtend, or 

are opposite to the equal angles, shall be equal to one another. 

4. Any two sides of a triantgle are together greater than the third side. 

The difference of any two sides of a triangle is always less than the third side. 

5. The three interior angles of any triangle are together equal to two right angles. 

If a side of a regular qaindecagon be produced, find the number oi degrees in an ex- 
terior angle. 

6. la any right angled triangle, the scpiare described upon liie side sorbtending the right 

aneke is equal to the sum of the sqnapes described upon the sides containing the 
right angle. 
Describe a square equal to ten times a given square* 

7. If a triangle and a parallelogram are on the same base and between the same parallels, 

the parallelogram shall be double of the triangle* Hence, find an expression for the 
area of a triangle. 

8. Bisect a parallelogram by a line drawn through a given poicTt wttihin the figure. 

9. If a line be divided into two equal parts and also into two anequal parls, the rectangle 

contained by the unequal parts, together with the square of the line betweea the 

i>oints of section, is equal to the square of half the line. 
)ivide a straight line into two parts, so that the rectangle contained by the whole 
and one of the parts shall be equal to the square of the other part 



JVLIUS CJSaktL 

1. Write a short account of the autiior of the play Julius Caesar. 

2. What ancient writer records the leading historic facts on which the drama rests ? 

3. What appears to be the design of Shakespeare in the cx>mposition of this remarkable 

production f 

4. Mention the most remarkable persons of the drama. 

5. State briefly the characteristics of Brutus, Cassius, and Antony, and if you please, 

support your views by reference to the scenes of the drama. 

6. How would you characterize the 2d citizen in the first scene. 

7. What is the historic value of the lines — 

^' To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels" ? 

8. Say why Shakespeare, speaking of the Tiber, uses the word concave, and show its 

topograpMcal propriety. 

9. What was the Capitol ; does it still exist? 

10. What was the feast of Lupercal ? 

11. What does the word Ides mean ? is it still used ! 

tGL J9tate 
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12. State the mythologic grounds of the reference made to ^nefts and the flames of jj^ 
Troy in the speech of Cassius ; and in an epithet characterkie the speech as regards Madnt 
its faeoriiig on imperial or republicaa sentiments. 

13. Explain tne foHowtng passage : 

Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world like a colossna. 

14. Give an instance of paronomasia in the speedi of Cassius to Bnitii$. 

15. What were '^ the physiological" e^rounds c»f Ceeiar'iB dislike of Cusms. 

16. Casca says^ ay, marry was't. Explain the phrase. 

17« What does Casca ineimiate in his accotint of Unsar's refusal of the aremm i 
18. Give in full Cassius' description of Gasca. 
19. ' Illustrate the reference to the omens in Rome wherein ^ men all on fire,** and *^ birds 

of nicrht^" are spoken of, by local and modera saperstition. 

20. Explitin " Romans now 
Have thftwes and limbs like to their ancetton ; 
But) woe the while ! Our fathers' minds are dead, 
And we are governed with 0:1? mothers' spirits." 

21. To what does Brutus in his nocturnal soliloquy compare Cnsan 
22» Give Metellus Cimber*s speech respectiog Cicero and cluiFacterize both speaker and 

the subject. What did Bmtus insmuate when lie said that Cicero would ^ never 
follow anything that other men begin.'* 

23. Say who Portia was, give her address to Brutus^ state what part of it refers to the 

Mosaic account of creation, and give references, one from a subsequent scene in 
this drama and one from aaeient history, wherein similar sentiments regarding 
questionable purposes are dissuaded. 

24. Characterize Ligarius. 

25. Give from a Hindu writer a few popular apliorifns on the sentiment expiessed by 

Csesar in the following lines— > 

"What can be avoided 
Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods f^ 

26. Give Ceesar's last speech, and say what it expresses in regard to political sentiment 

27. Give Antony's speech uttered in presence of Csesar's remains. 

28. Give evidence from Brutus' speech to Cassius of his courage and probity. 

29. What simile does Brutus use to characterize a hasty but benevolent disposition. 

30. Give Brutus' reasons for marching on to Philippi and that part of his address to 

Cassius which persuades due regard being had to Ihvourabxe circumstances in the 
pursuits of life. 

31. What forebodings does Cassius give of his approaching fate in his speech to Messala. 

32. Give Trebonius' speech to Messala on viewing the remains of Cassius. 

33. Give Messala's view of mistrust. 
84. Give Antony's eulogy of Brutus. 



QUESTIONS ON LYCIDAS. 



1. What is the character of the poem ? and why adopted. 

2. What was the occasion of its composition? 

3. Adduce an instance illustrative of the line, 
" Under the opening eyelids of th€\ morn." 

4. And old Damoetas loved to hear our song ; 
Who was Damoetas ? 

5. With lucky words favour my destined urn ; 
Give some account of the ancient use of the urn. 

6. Where were ye Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o'er the head of your loved Lyeidae ? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep, 
Where your old bards the famous Druids, lie ; 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona hiph ; 
Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream. 
Explain the classical, the historical, and the topographical allusioos in these lines. 

7. That last infirmity of noUe mind. 
What the infirmity and why the last 
Alas I what boots it with incessant care. 

Explain and exemplify the word *< boot," and say if it originatee any other part of 
speech. 

8. What would the muse herself that Orpheus bore. 

What is the allusion ? 

9. Comes the blind fury with the abhorred shears^ 
And slits the thin spun life. 

Explain this mythologically ; and say what life is compared to. 

10. That blows fi'om off each beaked promontory. 

Give the names of one or two places named from a similar phenomenon wherein a 
difierent word is used. 
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II. 11. And sage Hippptades their answer brings. 

Madras. That not a blast was from his duniTeon stray'd, 

— '• What fact is referred ? explain the mythological reference* Giv6 the meaning of the 

word dungeon in the couplet, and also another with a different spelling. 

12. It was that fatal and perfidious bark. 

Built in the Eclipse, and rigg'd with carse^^ dark. 
Explain fatal mythologicaily and historically. 
The bard why called perfidious ? 

Explain the reference to an eclipf^e and curses and illustrate the superstitious origin 
by reference to the notions of the Hindus. 

13. The pilot of the Gallilean lake. 

Two massy keys he bore of metals twain. 
Who ? whence the appellation ? 
What the keys ? give the passage referred to. 

14. Enough of such as for their bellies value. 

Quote the ancient record from which this sentiment is taken. 

15. Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold. 

Explain the word '^ fold/' and state the author^ &c,, whose words are here referred to, 
and also show the propriety of the verbs to the different characters alluded to. 

16. Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw, 
Daily devours a pace and nothing sed. 

What is the wolf? 
Explain the verb "sed." 

17. For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead. 
Explain this line. 

18. Thro' the dear might of him that walked the waves. 
Explain the allusions and the force of *^ dear" and of might. 

19. In solemn troops and sweet societies. 

What ancient author supplies the word " troops.'' 

20. And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 
What supplies the figure ? 

21. While the still morn went out with sandals gray. 
Explain this line. 



GRAY'S ELEGY. 

1. What is the meaning of the word Elegy ? 

2. Explain the word curfew, and state the usage alluded to. 

3. Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

Wherein does the writer, violate his faith in the verse and contradicts himself both 
in this and the last stanza of the Elegy ? Explain hamlet, and give examples of 
the use in compound of its component parts : give the authority for the use of 
sleep in allusiofi to death. 

4. For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, &c. What climatick evidence does 

the verse afford ? 
6. The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, &c. What is heraldry ? 

6. Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke ihe silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ! 
To what are the allusions here made ? 

7. But knowledge to their eyes her ample page / 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll, 8cc. &c. 
What rhetorical figure is here employed, and what the ancient reference to the 
material of literature ? 

8. Full many a gem of purest ray serene, &c. Sec. 

Give your opinion of this stanza. 

9. Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast, &c. &c. 

Explain the historic facts which prompted this stanza. 

10. Their lot forbade, nor circumscribed alone, &c. &c. 

What ancient usage is here referred to ? Give some reference to the usage firom 
ancient records. 

11. The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide. 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, &c. Sec. 

Show how the phenomenon ol blushing illustrates the final causes of evil in creation. 

12. Yet e'en these bones from insult to protect. 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck't. 
Implores the passing tribute of a 8i2;h. 
Give an example of such rhymes. 

XJT. There 
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Id. There at the foot of yonder nodding beech. jj^ 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, &c. &c. Madras. 

What was the bark of the beech tree formerly uspd for, and what common word _ 

comes from it? 
14, The next with dirges due in sad arrays 
Slow thro') &C. 
What usages explain this stanza ? 
16. Parse 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
The lowing herd winds slowy o'er the lea. 
Give the meaning of lea and another spelling, also show how it enters into the 
composition of English names. 



BACON'S ESSAYS. 

1. OiTB a brief account of the author. 

2. What relation does he occupy to the advancement of science^ and by what term is 

his mode of learning and teaching designated ? 

XVL Essay. 

3. The Talmud and the Koran, what are they ? 

4. flow does Bacon make it appear that superficial knowledge is more likely to engender 

atheism than varied and profound attamments ? 

5. What does Bacon assign as causes of atheism ? 

6. How does he illustrate the effect of religious belief on magnanimity ? 

XVII. Essay- 

7. What is superstition, and what are its chief supports? 

XVIIL Essay. 

8. How does travel affect the mind, and what are the requisites for its due improvement? 

XIX. Essav. 

9. How does Bacon show that the condition of the affluent and powerful is liable to 

prove unsatisfactory ? 

10. What examples does he adduce to evince the sentiment advanced ? 

11. What was the significance of Vespasian's reply to Apollonius regarding Nero's 

overthrow ? 

12. State the sources of difficulty to those in a regal position. 

13. What does Bacon compare princes to ? 

XX. Essay. 

14. How does Bacon illustrate the importance of giving counsel ? 

16. How does Bacon explain myth related of Jupiter's marriage with Metis ? 

16. What are the inconveniences of counsel to princes and private parties ? 

17. What evidence does the 20th Essay afford of the prescience of Bacon's mind as 

regards the economy of political and other matters ? 

XXI. Essay. 

18. What ure the features of unsuccessful action ? 

XXIL Essay. 

19. How do cunning and wisdom bear on the ability of their respective subjects ? 

XXIII. Essay. 

20. How does Bacon illustrate selfishness ? 

XXIV. Essay. 

21. What is meant by mnovations ? And what does Bacon advise us to imitate in their 

introduction or adoption ? 

XXV. Essay. 

22. What ends do studies serve ? 

2d. How do they affect the crafty, the simple, and the wise ? 
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English History. 



L Draw a map of England^ placing in it the territories of Casibellaxms^ Boadkea^ and 

Caractacus, and the divisions of England immediately before the time of Egjbect* 
n. What good was done to England by the Romans ? 
II L Give some account of Alfred : — What succeeding b^iefits may be partly attiibuted 

tahim? 
IV. How do you account for the submission of Englaiokd to William tlie Norman after 
one battle ? 
v. Give some account of any crusades in which any English kings were engaged. 
VI. " Magna Charta" is spoken of as the basis of free Government. Why ? 
VII. Give with dates a summary of the events of the 13th century^ or of tlie first half of 
the 15th. 
VIII. Examine the claims of Edmund IV. and Henry VI. to the throne. 
IX. Give some account of the battles of Falkirk and Bannockburn^ with the results of 
each. 
X. Who was John Wiclif ? When did he live ? What following events may be traced 
back to his influence ? Did any contemporary wnter further the saoue caMe? 



HISTORY OF INDIA 

1. Give particulars of the first settlemeAt of the English at the three Presidei)cies. 

2. Enumerate the great works which .ha«e been carried out, or are now in progress for 

the improvtflBant ci* the country. 

3. Give some account of dive's measures for the relief of Trichinopoly when besieged 

under Chunda Sahib. 

4. Give the chief events in the conqaest of Bengal. 

5. Who was the Shah Alum, and in what transactions was he engaged ? 

•O. What were the localities of the Rohillas, Mahrattaa, J ats, Afghans, and Bootans? 

Enumerate the chief events with which each of these has been connected. 
7« Give the positions of the following places^ and the events hiatorically connected with 

eacli : 

Oude, Patna, Chinsura, Chunar, Conjeverami Wandewash^ Carangoly, Vellore, 
Moorshedabady and Purneah. 

8. When and by whom was the "Regulating Act" introduced? What were its tjhief 

provisions ? How was it specially defective ? 

9. Give a connected account of the chief events of the years 1780 and 1781. 
10. Explain geographically and historically the following: 

'^ The Bonslas, at the head of a band of plunderers, occupied the vast region of 
Berar. The Guicowar, which is, being interpreted, the Herdsman, founded Aat 
dynasty which still reigns in Guzerat. 'ilie houses of Scindta and HoUlut wtxed 
great in Malwa. One adventurous captain made his nest in the impregnable rock 
of Gorti. Another became the lord of the thousand villages which are scattered 
among the green rice fields of Tanjore.** 



GEOGRAPHY— EUROPE AND ASIA. 

I. Trace the mountain systems of Europe and Asia, so as to show the continuous 

character of the chain from Cape Finisterre to Behring's Straits* 
II. Draw a map of the west coast of Europe, placing in it the rivers, with the towns on 
!f' their banks, and the Capes. 

fll. Describe fully the districts through which the Ganges flows, and name all ^ tavns 
^ '^ on it, with anything you know of them. 

IV. Trace the most direct practical route from London to Bombay. 
V. Excepting those in India, name the most important towns oi Asia, and the latitude 
of each. 
VI. Which are the ^reat corn-producing districis of 'Europe? Assign to each cofmtry 
of Europe its chief natural productions. 
Vn. What influence have the physical features of Europe exercised in determining the 
character of its people ? Particularise. 
VIII. Draw a map of iheTresidency df Mad r as , t i aciug th e extent of the different languages 
spoken in it. 
IX. Name the plains and deserts of Asia, giving the position and character of each. 
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METHOD OF TEACHING, AND SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. M«ku. 

1. That, by teaching we may edacate, what is necessary beyond imparting information ? 
3. What general metnod of teaching most assists a master in accomplishing the object 
referred to in the first question ? 

3. Take the subject of arithmetic^ and show what n^ethod of treatment makes the 

teaching of it decidedly educative. . 

4. Reason out the following in such a way as to make its solution intelligible to a class 

of boys : 

A hosier sells 90 pairs of stockings and gloves for 12 /. 10 s., the stockings at 
3 $., and the gloves at 2 5. 6 d. per pair. Required the number of pairs of each 
sold. 

6. Is it desirable in giving a reading lesson to have the whole read before questioning ? 
State clearly how you would conduct such a lesson, and sum up the different 
points to be kept in view to render it complete. 

6. On what resources should a master rely for securing order, rather than on corporal 

punishment? (go into this somewhat fully). 

7. How should English (including technical grammar) be taught? How far is the aid 

of a vernacular language to be brought in ? 

8. Give a short sketch of a lesson to boys on the Tamil methods of expressing the 

English comparative. 
0. Give the natural order in which the geography of any country should be treated, 
with reasons for the order adopted. 

10. What method of proceeding is adopted to make geography more intelligible as well 

as more interesting than the usual one of beginning with the world, and confining 
attention to mere names ? 

11. In what light is the knowledge now being acquired by you to be regarded ? When 

led to your own choice, w^at must be your guide in determining tbe subjeot for 
study? 

12. If you were sent out to take charge of a school, what points wietiid require special 

attention ? 



MENSURATION. 

1. Give expressions for the area of a triangle, parallelogram, trapezium, and trapezoid. 

2. Investigate the last expression referred to in question 1. 

3. In the accompanying figure given A, D, parallel 

to B, C ; and A, N, U, E, in the same straight 
line. 

4. Investigate an expression for the area of a cir* 

cular. 

5. In a wall one foot thick a doorway has to be 

knocked, B, out, and an arch turned. The 
width of the door is four feet and its height six 
feet The distance from the ground to the 
lower surface of the arch is eight feet. The 
arch is to a brick and a half (13) in.) deep. 
Required the cost of turning the arch at Is.td. 
per cubic yard. 

6. The area of a circle is equal to that of a triangle having the eircQiiifer«ioe for its 

base, and the radius for its altitude. 

7. The area of a circle is 89*27 square feet ; required the difference of the iiretts of the 

circumscribed and inscribed squares. 

8. Give the expression for the surface of a sphere, and find that of the eai^ (svpposii^ 

it to be a sphere). 

9. A hollow iron sphere full of water weighs 432*725 lbs.; its interior diameter is oae 

foot Find the thickness of the sphere, water weighing 0. -S. 6UbB., and iron 
491*26 lbs. per cubic f)Ot. 




Note. — ^The next exercise, being in Tatml^ m not priated. 
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IJ- FOR TRANSLATION INTO TAMIL. 

^' There is a tide in the afiairs of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortone ; 
OmitteKJy all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries : 
On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures." 

First paraphrase, and then translate, the above, into easy, plain prose Tamil, 



The matter in dispute can easily be settled by referring to his account 

The afiairs of the firm are greatly involved, as appears from the account which was laid 
before the creditors last night. 

The Julian account of time is used by some writers because it facilitates the statement, 
and elucidates the sequence of historic events. 

The events, the circumstances, the incidents so graphically recited by that writer in his 
account of the reign of terror in the French revolution are the most astounding fact ever 
recorded. 

Tis true the allegations against him are plausible ; but 1 am convinced he will give an 
account of all his proceedings that will free him from impeachment. 

It is very desiraole on many accounts that the business should at once be cleared up and 
settled. 

The man is held in high account by all those who have discernment enough to estimate 
his worth, and the value of his services to the State. 

The expedition failed as regards the specific objects sought, but the expense and trouble 
will turn the account at lengm. 

You should be more careful of your health, particularly on account of your family. 

Translate the preceding sentences so as to give the meaning of the word '' account'' found 
in each. 



Nott. — The next exercise^ being in Tamil, is not printed. 



Remarks appended to Mr. PerdvaVs Tabular Report. 

SoMX weeks ago I had the pleasure to transmit to you the result, tabularly arranged, of 
the perusal of the papers I set for the Normal Students under your care. 
The subjects assigned were — 



Julius Ceesar. 
Gray's Elegy. 
Milton's Lycidas. 



Bacon's Essays. 
Tamil Grammar. 
Tamil Classics — the minor parts. 



Translation in the vernacular from English and from the vernacular into English. 

The tabular statement which stands at the head of these remarks is sufficiently explicit 
as regards the result of the examination, as far as it was conducted by me in writing. The 
table shows the individual success of each student, his position in regard to his fellow 
students, and the relation of each to the maximum number assigned to the different 
branches of study. 

The papers of the superior students in the several English branches were highly creditable 
in every respect ; the accuracy of their replies, their general completeness, the occasional 
indications of intelligence, apart from and beyond the mere question, the writing and the 
spelling, were alike satisfactory. 

I regret to be obliged to state that the vernacular papers were far below what I regarded 
as the standard in the several studies on which the questions were written; one paper was 
utterly impracticable. 

The question of vernacular education is of such vital importance in this country, that it 
behoves all concerned in the instruction of the people to use the most strenuous efforts 
for its promotion, and also for the counteraction of the causes that exercise so patent an 
influence against its advancement 

(signed) P. PercivaL 
Presidency College, 5 March 1867. 
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No, 2li. Madra*. 

From Henry Fortey^ ^^^*' b.a.> Acting Principal Presidency College, to J. T. Fowler ^ Esq., 

r rincipal of the Government Normal School. 

Sir, 

I HAVB now the honour to report upon the late examination in mathematics of the 
students in the Government Normal School. 

2. They were examined by me in Arithmetic^ Euclid, Algebra, Mechaoicsi and Astronomy. 
The examination was conducted entirely by means of written question papers, and three 
hours was the time allowed for each paper. 

3. By inspecting the tabular statements annexed, you will be enabled to form a very 
exact estimate of the absolute and relative attainments of the students in each subject. 
These tables speak for themselves, and render it unnecessary for me to say more than a few 
words in recording my impressions of the examination. They indicate the maximum 
number of marks and the number obtained by each student, both for the whole paper and 
for each question separately. 

4. In arithmetic the result is, with only one or two exceptions, highly creditable to the 
students in both divisions ; the average number of marks obtained is nearly 60 per cent, of 
the maximum. Sashia has particularly distinguished himself, obtaining 94 marks out of a 
total of 100 assigned to the paper. I must remark, however, that the paper was not a 
difficult one ; and that I purposely refrained from setting questions the solution of which 
would involve long and tedious calculations. 

5« The result in Euclid also does the students of both divisions very great credit; the 
average number of marks gained is 63 out of 100, and the propositions are for the most 
part neatiy and accurately written out. Kistniah is the first in this subject, and has 
obtained 87 marks, 

6. It was naturally to be expected that the boys would succeed better in Euclid and 
arithmetic than in the more difficult subjects which follow. In algebra, taking the two 
divisions together, the average of marks gained is 35 out of 100, or, takii^ them separately, 
for the 1st division 30 per cent., and for the 2d, 17. Considering the difficulty of the paper, 
I think that the 1st division have acquitted themselves passably ; the result in the case of 
the second division is decidedly unsatisfactory. Cheilippo and Kristniah, however, of the 
first division, have done remarlcably well in this subject, and Tandavaroyen, of the second 
division, is honourably distinguished from his class-fellows. 

7. In mechanics and astronomy the average of marks gained is, for both divisions, 30 
percent., or, taking them sepaiately, for the first division 40, and for the second division 
16 per cent. I consider the first division to have done veiy well in this subject, and Moses 
and Kristniah remarkably so. The second division have failed in this subject, as well as in 
algebra. I venture to suggest, that in future it will be well to defer entering upon the study 
of mechanics until the students have acquired some knowledge of plane trigonometry, and 
then to introduce a somewhat less elementary work than that now in use. 

8. On the whole, I am well pleased with the result of the examination, and think it highly 
probable that at the end of the present year the majority of the students will be qualified to 
impart instruction in the branches of mathematics which they have studied. 

(signed) Henry Fartey, 
Presidency College, Acting Principal 

February 1867. 
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Chbistmas 1856. 



ARITHMETIC 

1st DiVUIOK. 



> -■■■■■■ —^1.^— ^ 

Nnmber of Question * 

Value 

p <% »■ f I ■■■. ,^ 

Sashia - . • - - 

£ristniah - . . . 

Vyapoory - - • - 

Hoses - . . « . 
Coopoosawmy 
Savandranoyagum 

Arianayagum ... 

Chellippoe - - - - 

Dorasawmy - - - - 

Mooroogasen ... 

Patcheappah - - - - 



-h« 



7 


4 


6 


5 


6 


3 


7 


5 


7 


2 


7 


4 


7 


5 


7 


5 


7 


5 


2 


6 


7 


S 



l<> 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
9 
9 
9 



6 



Id 



16 
15 

16 

15 

16 

6 

6 
8 



16 

■ 1 1 



10 



MkiAAiMMfcAMi 



s 



10 



TOEJLI^ 



16 
15 



16 

16 
16 
16 



10 

10 
10 

10 

10 

10 



6 



10 



^M>rt<tMa 



2 

7 
6 
5 
7 
6 
6 

6 

2 



6 
6 
6 

e 

6 



6 
6 
6 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



16 



100 



15 
12 

10 
6 

4 
10 



d4 

71 
67 



» ■■« < « 1 



62 
62 
61 
&7 
67 
52 
44 



2d DiTisioK. 



Number of Question - 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 

6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


TOTAI. 


Value . - - 


7 


6 


10 


16 


15 


10 


7 


6 


10 


15 


lOD 


Tandararoyen .... 
Seetbaputty - - - - - 
Yencatasoobiah - ^ * ■ 
Yencatachelliah - - - - 
Shunmoogum .... 
Watkins 


4 
4 
7 
5 
7 
7 


6 
5 
2 

6 
6 


10 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 


16 
16 

6 


1 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


7 
6 
6 

6 


1 
6 

6 

6 


10 
10 
10 
10 

6 


12 


78 
65 
60 
40 
44 
t6 



EUCLID. 

ISt DiVtSXON. 



Number of Question - - - 

»_ ... 

Value ... - 

111 * 1- I ■ |- J <.I ^ I I n ll 

Kristna Iyer -..-*- 
Mooroogasen ...... 

Dorasawmy ...... 

Moses .-..-.. 

Yyapoory -•*..*. 
Patcheappah --*.-. 
Cooppoosawmy ----*.* 

Savandranayagum . • . . . 
Sashiah --...•• 
Arianayagum .--•-. 
Chellippoe - - w - . - - 

■ 



8 



R. 



, , ■ ■ ..1 ..m-. 



8 
2 
6 
3 
8 
6 
4 
2 
4 
4 
8 



7 

6 
6 
6 
6 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



8 



JR. 



S. 



6 6 



6 
6 
6 
5 

4 
6 
4 
5 
6 
6 
6 



8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
8 
8 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



8 



«-«fc-^M ■ . i lUh 



11 



8 



•b^^^AB 



8 



9 



10 Total. 



10 



8 



8 



10 



6 


8 


« 


8 


10 


8 


8 


6 


7 


-* 


6 


20 


8 


6 


6 


8 


— 


6 


— 


8 


8 





8 


- 


8 


10 


8 


8 


6 


8 


- 


6 


— 


8 


8 


6 


7 


— 


6 


— 


7 


7 


6 


8 


— 


— 


— 


8 


6 


6 


7 







- 


8 


8 


6 


6 


- 


6 




8 


7 


6 


8 


— 


8 


— 


8 


3 


6 


6 


! 


6 


- 


4 


- 






1 

1 











10 
10 
10 

10 

8 



8 



100 



87 
82 
76 
76 
78 
71 
64 
62 
61 
65 
41 



2d Division. 



Number of Question 


1 


2 


3 


4 


B. 


6 


R. 


6 


iZ. 


7 


JR. 


8 


9 


10 


Total. 


Value - . - • 


6 


7 


6 


6 


8 





7 


8 


10 


6 


6 


12 


8 


8 


100 


Tandavaroyen - - - . - 


4 


7 


6 


6 


4 


6 


1 


8 


« 


_ 


2 


«, 


8 


8 


64 


Yencatasoobiah - - - - . 


3 


7 


4 


4 


8 


6 


7 


7 


— 


i. 


3 


«. 


7 


7 


68 


Shunmoogum . - • . . 


4 


7 


6 


4 


» 


6 


.. 


8 


— 


6 


2 


» 


8 


8 


68 


Yencatachellum - - - . - 


4 


7 


5 


6 


.. 


6 


.. 


8 


.. 


6 


_ 


— 


8 


8 


67 


Watkins 


2 


3 


— 


6 


« 


6 


7 


7 


.. 


6 


3 


«. 


.8 


.. 


47 


Seethapnthy ..... 


6 


4 


6 


6 


— 


6 


— 


^ 


— 





— 


"■ 




"■ 


80- 
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BB? 



ALGEBRA. 

ISt DiTIilOK. 



Namber of Queftion 



■^f^^^^mt ■■■■ fMH i i ii fH 



a 



3 



a /3 



6 



a 



/3 



1 



8 9 



10 

a 



jS I 11 Total. 



"Value 



•Oidlappa o 

Kristniah -. 
Iflarrwidfanayagiim 
'OoopoQUiwiiijr " 

SatDia f 

Moses 

l>OTa8awm7 

Vyapoory - 

Ajianayagum - 

Pucheappah 



8 
8 
8 
8 
3 
2 
8 
8 
8 
8 



6 



10 



8 



6 
6 
4 
6 
4 
8 
6 
2 
4 
8 



8 




8 
5 





7 
7 
6 
7 



7 




8 



8 



6 



il 



100 



6 5 

5 5 

6 6 
6 
5 
5 
5 

6 \ ^ 
5 



8 
8 
3 



1 
8 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

« 



5 
8 
3 

6 



6 
6 
6 
4 



6 




Jl 



61 
64 
40 
33 
26 
24 
10 
10 
17 
11 



"»^»"«—^i^"T' 



• 




V 








^ PlYISpOlU 








• 






» 


Nnmber of Question 


m 


1 

a . 


/3 


8 


'a 


.P 


r 
4 

a 


/3 


a 


/3 


G 


7 


8 





\ 

1 

10 


Total. 


Value ^ ' - 


- 


6 


6 


7 


■1 


7 


6 


8 ' 

-t 


6 


10 


8 7 


19 


10 


8 


IW 


Tondavaroyan 




6 


6 


7 


$ 


^" 


6 


8 


6 


— 


8 


- 




— 


» 


48 


Shnnmoo^um 




« 


6 


— 


« 


"^ ■ 





• 


6 


•• 


-^ 


— 


•• 


m J 


V ' 


90 


Seethaputliy 




• 


6 


8 


8 


*• 


-^ 


■* 


— 


— 


6 


,^ 


TT 


— ■ 


'• 


17 


T'encatasoobiah - 




2 


- 


- 


8 


<•» 


4) 


— 


6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


— 


17 


Sf ooroogasen 




2 


i^ 


'- 


•• 


— 


2 


2 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


18 


"Vencatachelliok * •<- 




— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


-• 


2 


— 


— 


•• 


f- 


^ 


JT 


1 


e 


"Watkins - - - 


P 

l| 




"" 1 








^ ■ 


2 
















9 



MfiCHANI€6 AND ABi^ONOMY. 



Number of Question 



Value 



a 



/3 



Moses - • • 

Xristniah - • 

Sashia - ^ 

Coopoosamy * 
Arianayagum 

SoTasawmy ^ 
SaTundranajragum 
Pucheappah 
Vyapoory - 



3] 
6 

^" 
6 

8 



••^^ 



« 



«P«H-^ 



6 
6 

6 



3 

a 



■i^PW< 



iiiiiii wi m i ■II' 



■ H M 11 II 

7 
7 
7 
6 



8 



^ 1 7 

7 
4 >6 



P 



9 



6 







11 



8 

4 



11 



8 





8 
6 
8 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
8 



f4 l^I^ION. 



^ u .,r - 



7 
6 
7 
8 
6 
.6 

7 

7 



/3 



8- 



j6 
6 
6 



8 9 



10 



Total. 



% 



9 
7 



6 
7 



» ■ 



* • '■ ^ I- . ■ T tr y < 



9 



100 



2 

4 
7 
7 
6 
8 

2 

4 



69 

66 

(M) 
41 
89 
82 
27 
22 
16 



Number of Question - 


1 


a 

! 


/3 


3 

a 


/3 


4 


6 


a 


f3 


J 


f3 


-l 

8 


9 


10 


TOTAU 


Y«liie 


6 


6 


4 

■ 


7' 

1 


9 


11 


« 


.6 


7 . 


6 


8 


9 


7 


9 


100 


Hooroogen . - . - 

Watkins 

Shunmooguin 

Tondavarojrepx . ^ - - 
Yencatasoobiab * .- - - 
Yencatachelliak .. - - - 
8cethapathy , • - * 


6 
6 
3 


8 


1 

• 


5 
8 
6 
6 

4 




» 


8 
3 


6 
1 

4 

4 
3 


7 

r6 


2 

8 

* 


•8 

4 




■• 


4 
2 

2 
4 


81 
21 

16 
16 
14 
13 
8 



1 86 (II.) — Sess. 2. 



H H 4 



24S 



CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE 



SVBJBCT. 



English • 
Griiniiiar. 
Oeoffraphy 
Aiimmetic 
Dictation - 



English • 
Oi^mar* 
Arithmetic 
Dictation • 

English • 
Grammar - 
Arithmetic 
Dictation - 

English - 
Grammar - 
Arithmetio 
Dictation - 



Spelling and Beading 
Arithmetic 



Spelling and Reading 
Arithmetic 



GOVERNMENT NORMAL SCHOOL. 
The next Four forming the Practising Department 




Dnblio Reader, No. 2 • 
Elements of English Granunar 

CUtfs 

M'Leod's .... 

Dublin Reader. 

Calcutta Reader, No. 1 • 
Elements of English Grammar 
M^Leed's . . - - 
Calcutta Reader. 

Calcutta Reader, No. 1 • 
Elements of English Grammar 
M^Leod's .... 
Calcutta Reader, No. 1. 

Calcutta Reader, Na 1 
Elements of English Grammar 
M^Leod's .... 
Calcutta Reader. 



English Spelling Book - 
M'Leod's - 



English Spelling Book • 
From the Tutor - 



Portion read during the Year. 



2d Class, Section B. 

The whole ^ . . 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 



2d Chuu, Section W. 

Page 1-1 16 

„ 1-47 . . . . 

,i l-^fiS . • • • 

2d Class, Section X. 

Page 1-163 . . . - 

„ 1-47 . . • . 

„ 1-60 . - - . 

2d Chss, Section Y. 

Page 1-126 . . . . 

„ 1-47 . . . - 

„ 1-60 . . . . 

1st Class, Section A 

The whole 

Numeration, Simple Addition and 
Subtraction. 

1st Class, Section B. 

Page 1-89 

Counting and making figures on 
Slates. 



Portion 
for Exaounation. 



Lesson 1-144. 

The whole of Etymolog'. 

Hindostan. 

Simple and cenq^oanl 
rules, and as fiur as oon- 
pound multipliQali0ii. 

The whale. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 



The whole. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 



The whole. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 



The whole. 
Ditto. 



The whole. 



(B.)— PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
Subjects of Examination — Christmas, 1866. 




English - 
Grammar - 

Geography 
Arithmetic 

Dictation - 
Composition 

English - 
Grammar - 
Geography 
Arithmetic 
Dictation • 
Composition 

English - 
Grammar - 
Geography 
Arimmetic 
Dictation - 
Composition 

English - 
Gran«mar • 
Geoeraphy 
Arithmetic 
Dictation - 



^sop's Fables - - . 
Elements of English Grammar 

Cliffs ..... 
M^Leod's .... 

^8op*s Fables ... 
From the Tutor - . - 

.JSsop's Fables ... 
Elements of Grammar - 

Clift's 

M'Leod's .... 
^sop's Fables. 
From the Tutor. 

uSSsop's Fables . • • 
Elements of English Grammar 

Clift's 

M^Leod's .... 
.Ssop's Fables. 
From the Tutor. 

Dublin Reader, No. 2 - 
Elements of English Grammar 

Clift's 

M'Leod's .... 
Dublin Reader^ No. 2 • 



8d Class, Section A. 
Fables 126-239 .... 
Orthography, Etymology, and 17 

rules of Syntax. 
Europe and Asia . . • • 
The four Simple and Compound 

Rules, with Reduction. 
The same as the English 
Formation of simple Sentences. 

8d Class, Section B. 
Fable 126-280 .... 
The whole ..... 
Europe and Asia .... 
From Simple Addition to Reduction 



8d Class, Section C. 
Fable 1-229 .... 
The whole • . . - . 
Europe and Asia .... 
From Simple Addition to Reduction 



2d Class, Section A ( 

Page 1-126 

,; 1-46 .... 

Asia • . . • • ' . 
Sknple and Compound Rules 



The whole. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 



Fable 126-^29. 
The whole. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 



Fable 126-229. 
The whole. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 



Page 69-126. 
The whole. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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(C.)— GOVERNMENT NOEMAL SCHOOL 
Sal^eotB of Examination— Normal Students— Christmas 1856. 



8C7BJBCV. 



Algebra 



Eoolid 



Arithmetic 



Mechanics 



Mensuration 



Astronomy 



English - 



Book Read. 



Method 



Geography 



Tamil 



History of India 



m * 






of England 



Colensoy Part !• - 



Colenso 



Fowlers Statics 



Tate 



Mosely • • • 

Gra3r's Elegy • 
Milton's Lycidas - 
Bacon's Essays 

Shakspeare's Jnlins CsBsar 

Dunn - . • . 



Asia — Hnghes 
Europe— Do. 



Nannool 
Yakoondam Nulvary Nnnnary 

Garrett • . - - 
Gleig . • • - . 



Portion for Examination. 



Ist Diyision, the whole. 
2d Division, to the eiid of Progression, 
p. 123. 

'1st Division, Book I, IV with deduc- 
tions from 1 and 11. 

2d Division, I, III with deductions from 
Book I. 

The whole. 



{ 



Pp. 1-47 (with further proofs and illus- 
trations). 

rOfsorfaces and solids, pp. 140-187 (with 
\ investigations.) 

Pp. 1-100. 

The whole by heart. 
The whole by heart. 
XVI to XXVI inclusive, and Essays 87 

and 50. 
The whole. 

FThe Manuscript notes on Teaching and 
\ School Management. 

Pp. 20 with Maps. 
Pp. 74 ditto. 

Letters, words and Syntax. 
The whole. 

fPp. 163 to 271 (with Historical Geo- 



Pp. 179 



Ditto. 



• • 



n. 

Madras. 






Order thereon, No. 1147; dated 15 August 1857. 

Mr. Arbuthnot submits a letter from the principal of the ** Normal School/' 
reporting on the progress of that seminary diiring the official year 1856-57. 

2. This useful institution, the Government observe, formed the subject of the 
Director's letter dated 27th November last, which was reviewed in extract 
Minutes Consultation, No. 26, the 8th January last. On that occasion, at the 
recommendation of Mr. Arbuthnot, a series of changes in the establishment, 
involving an entire remodelling of the same, was sanctioned by Government. 
The school, it is remarked, has hardly completed its first year of existence* 
During this short period the results exhibited, the Government consider, are in 
the highest degree satisfactory. As years go on, the amount of good to the 
general spread of education in the provinces likely to be effected by this seminary 
under its present able principal, is incalculable. 

8. Two suggestions have been made bv Mr. Fowler, in view to the further 
efficiency of the school. 1st. That supplementary to the normal class, there 
shall be a preparatory class, whose whole attention shall be given to receiving 
instruction, until drafted, as vacancies occur, into the higher clsiss. The forma- 
tion of this intermediate class has suggested itself to the principal, as a remedy 
in some measure for the present deficiency among the candidates for the normal 
class, of a sound preliminary education. 

4. The pupils in this preparatory class, it is proposed, shall be 25 in number, 
i86 (IL)— Se86« 2« II and 



No. 54, 
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11. 

Hatai. and entertained at a stipend of four rupees a month. The assistant training 

— -*- master having arrived from England, a proper instructor is available. The 

"' ' additional expanse (100 rupees^per mensem y the Director proposes to defray out 

31 January 1856, Qf the allowance (5<»0 rupees)- sanctioned tot Normal SchottnAdpfl, to the credit 

No. 10s. ^p which fund 160 rupees a month, is still remaining. 



5. Ulis prepositRm meets with the approval of Government, and tb« 
is authorised to make the necessary arraogemeiits^ accordingly;. 

Q. The second proposal Is^ the formation of a normal class of vernacular 

teachers. Of the usefulness of such a class, under competent instruction^ thener 

8 Jaonarv 1857^ can be no question, and its organisation was only objected to by Government on 

No.36,rara. 10. the scorer that the modicum of education proposed in the scheme as a title to 

admittance thereto was of a very slight description, and, fiirther, that it wa&ta 
be doubted whether Mr. Joyes, though a teacher of very respectable acquire- 
ments, was sufficiently skilled in training lads for schoolmasters, as to be able to 
conduct the class satisfactorily. 

7. The latter objection still remains^ but the former has been obviated by a 
change in the rules. On the- whote^ a? the immediate institution of a class' of 
vernacular teachers is very earnestly pressed, and as the want it is designed to 
supply fs very palpably evident, the Goverament will udt press the objectiojL 
they made in regard to the inefficiiency, as a trained teacher, of Mr. Joyes, but 
will allow the Director to give instructions for the formalii^n of the class ;, tha 
expenditure, 86 rupees per mensem, or 12 scholars at three rupees each, being 
met, as suggested^ ou^ of the scholarships fund, reserved for the town of Madras, 

(signed) £4 Maltby, 

Acting Chief Secretary. 



11.— 



PAPERS referred to in Madiras Public (Educational) Despatch, dated 

« October 186S, No. 5, paras. 18 and 19. 



Extract Public Letter from Fort St. George, dated July 1857. 
» ^ • . . 

Para. 18. In his letter of the 26th January 1866, the Director of Public In- 

In Dy. to Con. 28 Oct. 1866, Nos. 27 and 28. struction reported to us the various steps he had taken, 

„ „ 20 Nov. „ Nos. 47 and 48. and the further arrangements which he proposed tor the 

„ „ 27 Nov. „ Nos. 9 and 10. the provision of suitable vernacular school books in the 

'' '' II ?^* , r.« S""*' li ^^ !n' different languages of the country. 

„ „ 20 Feb. 1866, Nos. 69 and 70, © o J 

„ ^ „ 9 Dto. „ »oB. 28, and 24. 19, Vernacular school books are dinrided by Mr- Ar- 

'' S J^' ^®^^' & S Zi la ^"*hnot into three classes ; thoM^ which ' are intended 

tor mtroduction mto — Ist, AngkHvernacaJar schools m 
which English is the chief medium of instruction.. 2d„ Talook schools where the 
substantive instruction is in the vernacular ; and 3d, Village, schools ia which 
vernacular works of a still more elementary character are required* 



20, In supplying the existmg want of a superior class of books in the 
language, the Director hss secured the assistance of two gentlemen, who were 
understood to be excellent Tamil scholars and of experience in education^ the 
Rev. Mr. 6. U. Pope, and the Rev. Mr. Bower. These gentreinen had under- 
taken^ the former, to compile a poetical antholbgy^ ccmtaining extracts of a 
valuable nature from the best Tamil poets ; and the lattec, a prose anthobgy i» 
the same language, composed for the most part of cdginaLmAtter^andeanhracing 
a variety of subjecte and styles;. 

21. Mr. Pope had also under tak:^n to supply a graduated sa*ies of Tamil 
^anmiars^ which would be adapted for use in every class of school'^ and Vo super- 
mtend^ wijth the assistance oi T. Yencatacharry, an assistant inspector, tHe 
preparation of works in geography, history^ arithmetic, and the elementB of 
science, upon some of which he had already commenced. 

3S. The 
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ii2. The dbonte wooks womld be available as class books for the Ai^loAiemaciKlar JMUem. 
sad Jtalod^ sohooH ^^^ ^^ ^^ Tamil yiUage achools ; the Director eDUfoerated ""^ 

a iSdw ekuneiittari^ works already published, whkh, with the additbn of the prose 
anthology, he considered fully adequate for their present reqniremeala. 

i&a. With reqiedt to Malayalam, the services of Dr, Gundert, of the Gannanore 
CienDan jyHflstoB, and an excelleat Malayalom scholar, had been obtaioed. This 
gentleman had undertaken >to compile a prose and poetical anthology in one 
volume, which, in iihe at)3ence of a more ioomplete work, the Director was of 
opinion would be of great utility ; also to revise an abridgment of toDiversaH 
history, and to complete a manual of general and physical geography already 
commenced. The two superior classes of schools would thus be supplied witn 
suitable wotks in Malayalum; and the elementary works already published in 
Tamil could, it was gtscted, be readily translated into this language for use in the 
village schools. 

124. We ^en^el; Approired of the above arrangementa for providing vernacular 
echool boc^s in 3kmil and Jdalayaiam ; ihey appeared to have been well con* 
«idered by JiAr. Airbuthnot, and to he the best that, under present circumstances, 
oonkl he .-adofited.. We tmsled that lie would be equally successful in making 
arrangements for the compilation of useful acbool books in Telugu, which we 
understood were very urgently wanted. 

36. The gnamitee to Dr. Gundert of 400 rupees for the three works whidi 
he bad undertaken to compile, was approved by us, and we intimated that we 
would be prepared to consider favourably the recommendation of the Director^ 
in regard to the degree of remuneration to be given to the Rev. Messrs. Pope and 
Bower, on the completion oT the works on wliich tliey were tlien severally engaged. 

26. The jpGTopdsal of Mr. Moegling, referred to in the opening para, of the 
Director's letter, wTiich has for its object the advancement of vernacular education 
in the Canarese tongue, is now before the Government of India with the recom- 
mendation of this Grovernment in its favour. 

27. With regard to presses for educational purposes, we, in December 1865, 
authorised the Director of Public Instruction to procure a press from America of 
the description recommended by him in his letter of the 7th idem. A press 
already existed at Cuddalore, and it was originally intended that these two presses 
should be worked, the one at Cuddalore, and the other at Rajahmundry, under 
the superintendence of the head masters of the provincial schools at those 
stations. 

r2&. Subfie({uently, however, Mr. Arbuthnot^ saw reason to think that all presses 
(required for the educational de{>artment, might be better and more economically 
worked at the Presidency than in the provinces, and the Government of India, in 
sanctioning the establishments proposed, inclined to the same opinion. 

29. On Inrtber consideratioi^ we were also disposed to concur in this view, and 
believed diat the publication of elementary books, and of Ternacular school 
books generally, would be better superintended at one central office at the Presi- 
dency, and we accordingly authorised the employment of two presses in the 
Director's office, at a cost not exceeding the amount sanctioned in the 14th para, 
of the letter from the Government of India, dated 6th January 1866. 

80. Mr. Arbuthnot recommended the immediate removal to his office of the 
press at present under the charge tof the head master at Cuddalore. We thought 
it highly desirable that Mr. Armour should be relieved of its superintendence as 
soon as possible, and we understood that Mr. Hall, the Collector of South Arcot, 
was prepared to take over this press, which he would prefer to an American iron 
press. Under these circumstances, the better arrangement we conceived would 
be, to allow Mr. Hall to retain the Cuddalore press^ Mr. Arbuthnot being pro- 
vided, in exchange, with>one of the American presses then lately received. As it 
was not intended in the scheme sanctioned in Minutes of Consultation, dated 
.21st November 1855, Revenue Department, to allot one of these presses to South 
Arcot, it would, we observed, be necessary to make over to Mr. Arbuthnot one 
of those meant for another district. The presses being with the Board of Revenue, 
they were requested to make overdone of them to Mr. Arbuthnot, and informed 
lifaat me would psocure another ptess from Amarica to supply its place. 

i86<ll.)— Sess. 2. • II 2 31. Pending 



ssa CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO 

ICadnii. 31. Pending the arrival of the second educational press from America, the 

small press at Nursapoor was to continue to be employed in printing elementary 
^ books and papers in Telugu, for the use of the vernacular schools in the Rajah- 
mundry District 

32. We adopted the suggestion contained in para. 12 of Mr. Arbuthnot's 
letter respecting the transfer of Malayalum types from the Government Office 
to that of the Director. The printing of Acts, &c., in Malayalum would be 
more expeditiously done under the superintendence of Mr. Arbuthnot as trans- 
lator, and the whole of the printing in that language has accordingly been made 
over to him, as he recommended. 

33. Referring to para. 26 of this Despatch, we be^ to state, that the Rev. Mr. 
Moegling has since submitted to us a brief outline of a plan for the creation of a 
library of useful knowledge, primarily in Canarese, and subsequently in the 
cognate languages of Southern India. His letter was referred to the Director, 
and we approved Mr. Arbuthnot's proposal to communicate fully with the 
reverend gentleman on the points which had occurred to him in reference to 
Mr. Moegling's plan, and after receiving his reply and conferring with the Pro- 
fessor of Vernacular Literature and other Anglo-vernacular scholars, to submit 
to us a definite exposition of his views on the subject. 

34. Mr. Percival having reported favourably on the Tamil works prepared 
by the Rev.^ Messrs. Pope and Bower, we authorise the Director to disburse to 
those gentlemen 950 rupees and 200 rupees respectively, as a remuneration for 
their labour. 



Extract Fort St. George Public Diary to Consultation of 23 October 1866. 
Received the following papers : — 

(No. 1233.) 

No. 37. From C. Beadon, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India to /. D. Bourdillon^ 

Esq., Secretary to the Government of Fort St. George. 

, Sir, 
R^n^^pepartment, J am directed to forward the accompanying copy of a letter dated the 21st 

July last, from the Rev. H. Moegling, a missionary in Coorg, proposing to 
create a vernacular literature among the Canarese and other people of the south 
of India, with the aid of Government, and to request that the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council will favour the Honourable the President in Council 
with his opinion on the proposition generally. 

I have, &c. . 
Fort William, (signed) C. Beadotif 

21 September 1866. Secretary to the Government of India. 



Education. 



To the Most Noble the Marquis of DalkouHe, Governor General of India. 

My Lord Marquis, 

The sudden but peaceful and happy death, a month ago, at Mangalore, of the Rev. 
G. Weigle, since 1840 my most intimate friend and most valuable fellow labourer, has, after 
a period of deep and oppressive sorrow, roused me into the resolution to make some great 
effort for doing double work during the remainder of my life, in order to finish, if possible, 
my beloved brother's share of labour idso, and insure myself a quick passage over the rest 
of my journey on earth. 

~ln true eastern style, I make bold, though an humble individual, to approach directly the 
very head of the Indian Empire, and to present my petition to your Lordship, advocating 
a cause not my own, with that frankness and simplicity which are more welcome to true 
nobility, than timid bashi'ulness or studied humility. 

A new era has commenced for India under your Lordship's rule. My beloved friend and 
myself had long hoped for the time of the intellectual resurrection of India, and were prepared 
to take our share in the coming work, when he was called to his rest. Eight months ago I 
wrote to him, and asked if he was minded to step out of the ordinary walk of missionary 
labour to join me, if an opening offered for turning our strength to the creation of vernacular 

• literature 
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literature among the Canarese and other people of the south of India, a literature thoroughly If^lfyii; 

native in language, style, and taste, yet thoroughly European and Christian in substance 

and aim. ''Aye ready" was his answer. But he is gone now. His special department 

would have been to construct a dictionary of the Canarese language on the principles of 

German lexicography, to write a Canarese grammar, not on the Sanscrit model, to assist in 

the publication of all the truly valuable stores of ancient Canarese literature, to co-operate in 

translations of some of the chief works of European authors into the Canarese and the 

collateral languages ; my task was to have been the composition of tracts, the translation 

of standard works of instruction from the English and German, the publication of periodicals 

combining useful knowledge and amusement, and in future, perhaps, the editorship of a 

Canarese newspaper. 

All these hopes appeared to me annihilated at a blow, when, on the 8th June, I received 
the message, informing me of the sudden departure of my friend. Reflection, however, 
succeeded, and the hope has taken root in my heart, that, if I found the necessary support, 
I might yet, if my life was spared for 15 years, complete our common plans, and finish his 
work and mine, before going to my own rest. Sound European knowledge is now to spread 
its light and blessings over Uindusthan. But how are the ideas of popular education to 
pass mto real life, without a supply of elementary books and trained expositors of them ? 
This part of the great work, however, lies beyond my ken, and how can— this is ihe ques- 
tion before my mind — the intellectual movement which will be stirred up in the rising gene- 
ration by the efforts of popular schools, be kept up and fostered after the period of pupilage 
without an attractive, useful, morally sound, and intellectually elevating, vernacular 
literature ? To this labour, in my character of Canarese, or rather Southern Indian mis* 
sionary, I should be happy to devote a large part of my time, while I continued to attend 
to my mission parish of Coorg, assisted probably ere long by younger brethren. 

For this work, my Lord Marquis, I venture to ask your Lordship's support. If the plans 
of national education, now so earnestly taken up by the Government of India, are to be 
carried out to their full extent, such labours must be undertaken in behalf of the different 
nations and languages of this country. A literature rising up in one of the southern 
languages would naturally transfuse itself into the sister tongues. 1 know of no man who 
thinks of putting his hand to this plough. I will, if your Lordship give the command. My 
qualifications are these: my age is now 44 years; 19 of which I have spent in India, chiefly 
in the Canarese country ; I have mastered the Canarese in some measure, and several of 
my tracts have had a good run among the people, and have been translated into Malayalum, 
Mahratthi, Telugu, and Tamil. I have edited a series of ancient Canarese works, viz., 
Sarmines Bharata; Maha Bharata, Vol. V.; Ramayana VI; Books; Basuva Purana; 
Chunna Basava Pusana ; a collection of 3,500 Canarese proverbs ; and an anthology of 
Dagara Pada (songs of Canarese original poets, devoted to Vishnu). The expense of this 
undertaking, which was latterly patronized also by the Madras (Government, has been borne 
by the liberality of the Honourable Walter Elliot, Esq. Since 1847 I have been a working 
member of the Canarese Bible Revision Committee in Mysore ; I have a certain gif): of 
management, and find no diflSculty in engaoing labourers, setting ihem to work, and keeping 
them active and cheerful. Besides, if I entered on this field of labour, I should have a most 
valuable fellow labourer in the Rev. H. A. Kanadinga, a native of Mangalore, my own son 
in the Gospel, a Sarasvut Brahmin by birth, who accompanied me to Germany in 1846, and 
returned in 1851, after having received a good European education* He is a good English 
and German scholar, and a man of considerable general talents. The Honourable Vi^. 
Elliot, Esq., nnd the Honourable Daniel Elliott, Esq., could give some, I trust, favourable 
account of the writer of this address. 

No great grant or establishment involving large expenditure would be required. If I 
were at liberty to spend 800 rupees a month, it would suffice for a good set of Canarese, 
Tamil, and Telugu moonshees, translators and writers, and for the support of my friend 
Kanadinga, who would take no salary, as well as for other incidental expenses. For my- 
self, I ask nothing, nor would I accept pay ; I have never done so, and intend to retain the . 
independence of a man who has nothing to lose in the world. 

At present I am preparing a Canarese translation of my Coorg Memoirs at the sugges- 
tion and expense of General Cubbon, the Commissioner of Mysore. A publication of the 
Canarese History of Coorg, by Dodda Vira Raja, the uncle of the present ex-Rajah, is 
likely soon to follow under the patronage of the Government of Madras* Last year I 
published Puley's ** Horos Paulines" in Canarese, and Butler's '^ Analogy '' will follow next 
Year, if it please God to spare my liFe and health. Hitherto I have had to depend on the 
help of private friends for my literary labours. If Government granted me the necessary 
support, I should be enabled to work more cheerfully, and much more abundantly, as the 
head of k considerable literary establishment which might at the same time prove a sue* 
cessful nursery of independent native authorship. 

If your Lordship granted me an audience, 1 could explain particulars and answer every 
essential question m less than one hour's time. 

In humble confidence, my Lord Marquis, I beg to leave the question of the extension of 
my sphere of labour in the service of India, to which, in Christ's name, my life is devoted, 
in your Lordship's hands. May God direct your Lordship's thoughts aright. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) !£• Mot^Ung, 
Mercara, 21 July 1855. Missionary in Coorg. . 
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(No. 18880 

Mo. s8. Ordered to be transferred to the Director of Public Instmction for -eariy 

report. 

Fort St. George, 18 October 1856. 



Extract Fort Si George Public, in CoDBultation of 20 November 185^, 

Read the following letter : — 
(No, 49.) 

No. 47, From A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public Instradion, io T. Pycroft, Esq,, 

Chief Secretary to Government, Fbrt St. George. 

Sir, 
I HAYB the honour to ackno'VFledge the receipt of the extract from l3ie Minntes 
of Consultation under date the 18th ultimo, calling for my opinion on a pro- 
position recently submitted to the Most ?^oble the Governor Genial by the 
Rev. H. Moegling, having for its object the 'Greation of a Caoaiiese literature. 

2. I had previously been favoured by Mr. Moegling with a copy of his lett», 
and took the opportunity, when passing through Mercara on my journey to this 
place, to confer with him on certain matters connected with it. Of Jdx* 
Moegling's thorough competency to carry out the work there cannot be the 
slightest doubt ; he is an excellent Canarese scholar, and is in every respect, I 
' imagine, thoroughly fitted for the work. 

8. The only suggeBtion that I have to make in connexion uith Mr. MoegKng^s 
proposal is that he should be requested to include in the scope of his design the 
preparation 6f Canarese school books. These are much wanted, and until the 
want is supplied, little or nothing can be done for the extension of vernacular 
education in the Canarese country. I am at liberty to state that Mr. Moegling 
is perfectly willing to adopt the above suggestion. 

I have, Sec. 
(signed) A. J. Arbuthnai^ 
Office of the Director of Public Instruction. 

Director i>f Public Instruction, 
6 November 185fi. 



Sent the following letter : — 

(No. 121.) 

No. 48. From T. Pycraft, Esq., Chief Secretary to the Government, to C Beadon, Esq., 

Secretary to tne Government of India, dated 20 Noyember 1865. 

Sir^ 
I AH directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 21st September 
last, No. 1283, calling for the opinion of this Government on a proposition 
submitted by the Rev. H. Moegling to create a vernacular literature among the 
Canarese and other people of the South of India, with the aid of Government, 

2. The Director of Public Instruction, to whom Mr. Moegling's proposition 
has been referred, and who has communicated with him personally on the sub- 
ject, observes ''of Mr. Moegling's thorough competency to carry out the work, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt. He is an excellent Canarese scholar, and 
is in every respect, I imagine, thoroughly fitted for the work. The oidy aug- 
.gestion that I have to make in connexion with Mr. Mo^ling's proposal is that 
he should be reqnesled to include in the scope of his design the preparation of 
Canarese school books. These are much wanted, and until the want is supplied 
little or nothing can be done for the extension of vernacular education in the 
Canarese country. I am at liberty to state that Mr.> Moegling is perfectly 
willing to adopt the above suggestion.'' 

8. BeUeying 
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3. Believing that Mr. Moegling's projected undertaking as above enlarged 
wiir contribute materially to the advancement of vernacular education in 
Southern India^ as regards the Canarese tongue, this Government is of opinion 
Aat; it is deserviDg of encousagement. 

Fort: St. George, 20 November 186^. 






Extract Fort St George Public Diary to Consultation of 27 November lasfi* 
Received the following : — 

(No, 12«8-) 

Extract from the Minutes of Consultation in the Revenue Department, dated No. 9. 

the 17 November 1866. 

Read the iblloirmg letter :— 

(No. 2097.) 

From G. S. Forbes^ Esq., Acting Secretary to the Board of Revenue, to •/. Z>. 
Bourdillon^ Esq., Secretary to Government, Revenue Department. 

Sir, 
With reference to extract Minutes Consultation 14th August last, I am 
directed to submit the accompanying communication from the Collector of Dated 6 Sept. ia 
Rajahmundry regarding the printing press^ established at Nursapoor by his Conmltation, 16 
sub^ollector Mr. Taylor. °^^ **55. 

2. Mr. Purvis explains that bis intention wa to recommend that Mr. Taylor's 
press should be purphased by Government,, and worked at its expense at Nursa- 
poor in printing official papers and elementary works for the instruction of the 
people until the collector's office is supplied with one of the presses ordered from 
America, and subsequently that it should be employed solely for educational 
purposes. 

3. Mr. Purvis states that it was not his wiah to found any recommendation Enclosare t, in 
on Mr. Taylor's letter of the 2d October 1854, which was forwarded at that | gL^e^S?^^ 
gentleman's request merely for the information of Government. ComwI^on "* 

4. The cost of the press with its type, &c, was Rs. a38. 18. 0., and the i6 0cn*«i855. 
expenses of working it up to the 3Ist July last were Rs. 763. 16. 11., of which 

Rs. 211. 6. 7. have been provided by office arrangements, leaving Rs. 552, 9. 4. 
as the sum to' be paid to Mr. Taylor under the sanction conveyed in para. 4 of 
the extract Minutes Consultation under reply. 

5. The Board have addressed Government separately regarding the districts to To Governmtnt, 
which American presses should be supplied, and they conclude that until these '5 October 1855. 
arrive Mr. Taylor's press may with his consent be employed as hitherto, but at 

the expense of Government, the servants engaged in working it being placed on 
the collector's establishment as opportunities oifer. 

6. IT the purchase of the press be resolved on, it can either be transferred to 
one of the smaller districts, as Kunaool, or retained in Rajahmundry for educar 
tional purposes. In the latter event, the Board think it should be made over to 
the Director of Public Instruction, but its management had pcobably better be 
left (subject to his orders) to Mr. Tajlor^^ who has alrieady shown himself 
capable of employing it to advantage. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) Q. S. Ftnrbesy 
Revenue Board Office, Acting Secretary* 

Fort St. George, 16 October 1855. 
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Total charge of workine the press np 

to dlst July 1866, wiUi sundries • 

Sum provided bj office arrangements 

Remainder • - - ib. 



Ha. a. p. ^^^ Right Honourable the Governor in Council 

sanctions the purchase of Mr. Taylor's press at 
763 16 II Nursapoor with its materials for rupees (338. 13.) 
^^^ ^ ^ three hundred and thirty-eight, and annas thirteen, 
662 9 4 ^^^ grants authority for the disbursement of the 

charges incurred by that gentleman in working it 
""*'"'■—"■" from 1st January 1854 to 31st July 1866, amount- 
ing to rupees (652. 9. 4.) five hundred and fifty-two, annas nine, and pice four. 
The press will be employed hereafter, as proposed by Mr. Purvis, in printing 
oiBcial papers and elementary books, &c. for educational purposes, the cost of the 
establishment being met by reductions in the office establishment. 

2. When the iron press from America is supplied to the district^ this small 
press may be, as the Board suggest, either transferred to one of the smaller 
districts, as Kumool, or be applied to educational purposes. The Government 
resolve to transfer the Board's present letter with its enclosure from the Collector 
of Rajahmundry, dated 6th September last, to the Public Department, in view 
to its being considered whether the press will be required for the purposes last 
mentioned. 



No. 10. (No. 1490.) — Ordered to be communicated to the Director of Public 

Instruction, who will be good enough to state whether the press recently pur- 
chased from Mr. Taylor will be required for educational purchases. 

Fort St. George, 22 November 1855. 



Extract Fort St. George Public Diary to Consultation of 

18 December 1855. 

Received the following letter : — 
(No. 65.) 

No. «5. From A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, to the Chief 

Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the extract from the Minutes 
of Consultation, under date the 22d ultimo, No. 1490, calling upon me to state 
whether the press recently purchased from Mr. Taylor will be required for 
educational purposes. 

2. In my letter of the 9th August last, submitting detailed statements of the 
establishments required for the educational department, I recommended the 
establishment of a printing press to be attached to the provincial school at 
Rajahmundry. It was my mtention to propose, in the event of the measure 
being sanctioned, that so long as Mr. Taylor might remain in the Rajahmundry 
district, the press should^be placed under his charge in the event of his being 
willing to take charge of it, and that on his departure it should be transferred to 
the provincial school. I anticipated, however, the purchase of a press of a some- 
what superior description to that which has been purchased by Mr. Taylor. 

3. On further consideration, I am disposed to think that any press or presses 
that may be required for the educational department, may be more advan- 
tageously and more economically worked at Madras than at any station in the 
provinces ; and I would therefore recommend that in the event of the necessary 
establishment being sanctioned by the Government of India, a press should be 
procured from America similar to those which have been ordered for some of 
the collectorates ; and that pending its arrival that purchased from Mr. Taylor 
should be retained under his charge at Nursapoor, and employed in printing 

educational 
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educational works. On the arrival of the new press, that purchased by Mr. Taylor Madras, 

might be transferred to one of the smaller districts, as suggested by the Board of 
ileyenue. 

I have^ &c. 
(signed) A. J. Arbuthnot^ 
Director of Public Instruction. 
Office of the Director of Public Instruction, 

7 December 1855. 



No. %6. 



(No. 1580.) 

1. Thb Director of Public Instruction thinks that any press or presses that 
may be required for the educational department, may be more advantageously 
and more economically worked at Madras than in the provinces, and he would 
prefer one somewhat superior to that which has been recently purchased by 
Government from Mr. Taylor. 

2. The Right Honourable the Governor in Council accordingly authorises Mr. ^ ^ 
Arbutbnot, in the event of the necessary establishment * (applied for under date )^^^^^* 
the 8th September last) being sanctioned by the Government of India, to procure Director's letter of 
from America a press of the description recommended by him. August 1856. 

3. Pending its arrival, Mr. Taylor will be requested to be good enough to 
retain charge of the press obtained from him, and employ it in printing 
educational works ; and this press will^ on the arrival of the new one, be trans- 
ferred, according to the suggestion of the Board of Revenue, to one of the 
smaller districts. 

Fort St. George, 15 December 1855. 



Extract Fort St. George Public Diary to Consultation of 26 February 1856. 
Received the following letter : — 

(No. 51.) 

From A. J. Arbuthnot^ Esq., Director of Public Instruction^ to the Chief No. 69. 

Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. 
Sir, 
Having had an opportunity during my late tour in the provinces of conferring 
with several gentlemen engaged in the work of education, regarding the prepara- 
tion of vernacular school books, I now proceed to report, for the information 
and sanction of the Right Honourable the Governor inUouncil, the steps I have 
taken towards carrying out this importaiit object, so far as the Tamil and 
Malayalum languages are concerned. I have already recommended that the 
proposals made by Mr. Moegling, with a view to the formation of a Canarcse 
literature, should 4)e acceded to; and that he should be requested to include in 
the scope of his undertaking, the compilation of useful school books in Canarese. 
I have not yet been able to make any arrangements with reference to the pre* 
paration of Telugu school books, but hope to be in a position to report upon this 
subject at an early date. 

2. Vernacular school books may be divided into three classes : 

1st. Books required for Anglo- vernacular schools in which all substantive 
instruction is given in English, and in which the vernacular languages are taught 
merely as a language. 

2d. Books for superior vernacular schools in which the vernacular language is 
the principal, if not the sole medium of substantive instruction. 

3d. Books for elementary vernacular schools, or in other words, for mere 
village schools. / 

3. The vernacular books at present in use in the Anglo- vernacular schools Anglo-vemacolir 
are, with but few exceptions, of a very inferior character, especially the prose Schools, 
works, the number of which in most of the native languages is very limited. 

To supply this want it has been suggested to me by the Rev. Mr. G. N. Pope, 

the present missionary at Tanjore, an excellent Tamil scholar, and a person of 

considerable experience in education, that as a commencement, two anthologies 
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-ftbould be compiled, one in prose and one in • poetry, far tbe pixnpose of beings 
adopted as cfauss hooks in the Aiiglo*vemacular ecfaools. In the Tanil language 
there is a somevrhat extensive poetical literature, containing much that is not 
only unobjectionable, but JTeally valuable on account of the excellent nfioral senti- 
ments whidb^arie inculcated. Mr. Pope has undertaken, at my request, to prepare 
a compilatinn of extracts fix>m the best Tamil poets, and has already made some 
progress in the work. 

4. The preparation of a good prose anthology in Tamil is a work of greater 
diflScuIty, inasmuch as the greater part -of it will require to be written for the 
purpose, and should embrace a variety of subjects and styles. It has been 
undertaken by the Rev. H. Bower of Vediapooram, 

5. Another important desideratum in each of the native languages 1 a gra- 
duated series of school grammars. This want in Tamil Mr. Pope nas nndeiw 
taken to supply. He has already published what will form No. S of the series, 
ander the titie of " A Catechism of Tamfl Oramraar.** It is an excellent work, 
well adapted for the middle classes of the zillah and provincial schools, and has 
been already introduced into the Government schools at Combaconum and Cnd- 
dalore. A more advanced work, suited for the highest classes of these schools, 
with the parallel rules from the best native grammars printed under each 
question, is nearly completed; and I have just received the TOannscrrpt of a first 
catechism of grammar intended for talook and village schools, as well as for tbe 
lowest -classes of the Anglo^emacular schools. 

6. It was my wish to arrange for tbe preparation of Malayalum anthologies^ 
similar to those which have been undertaken by Messrs. Pope and Bower in 
Tamil ; but I have not been fortunate enough to meet with a person with the 
requisite qualifications and sufficient leisure to write such a prose anthology as is 
required. In the meantime, pending the preparation of a more complete work. 
Dr. Gundert, one of the German missionaries at CaonanorCy an excellent Malaya- 
lum scbolar, has undertaken to compile a Malayalum prose and poetical anthology, 
in one volume, consisting of extracts from such native manuMripts as are worth 
extracting from. 

7. These anthologies will be read in the talook vernacular schools, as well as 
in the Anglo- vernacular zillah and provincial sdiools ; but in the former, as the 
substantive instruction will be entirely in the vernacular works on geography, 
history, aritihmetic, and the elements of sdence will be requisite. Mr. Pope has 
undertaken to superintend tbe preparation of works c^ this description in Tamil, 
and I have placed under his orders, as a temporary measure, T. Vencala Gharry, 
one 4Df the past proficients of the late university, who has recently beea appointed 
by me an assistant inspector of schocds under the authority provisionaliy granted 
in paragraph 1^ of the extract from the Minutes of Consullation, under date tbe 
Sth September last. Vencata Chariy has been iafltrocted to commence with an 
abridgment or adaptation in Tamil of Colensa's Arithmetic, after which he will 
undertake a tKanslation of Land's Geometry as a •science, and an abridgment of 
the geography in Chambers' course, mingled with Uugbes's Physical Geography. 
Vencata Charry is a young man of very fair alttaiomento, and is « good Tamil 
scholar. 

8. In Malayalum, Dr. Gundert has undertaken to revise an abridgment of 
Universal History, which was published in that language by the German mis- 
sionaries a few years ago, and to complete a Manual of General and Physical 
Geography, which has been ah*eady commenced. Dr« Gundert has also com* 
menced a Malayalum Grammar, which I hope will be com^rieted before long. 

9. For village schools the Tamil Arithmetic and Geography by the Jaffna 
American missionaries are strongly recommended. A very good Tamil reading 
book, in two parts, has been pubUshed by the Society for the Propagation irf 
Christian Knowledge. This, with the prose anthology, the Cathechism of Tamil 
QramoHir lately published by Mr. Pope, and a Catechiam of Physical Facts, by 
the Sw P. C. K., will be fully adequate for the reqnirementa of the Tamil village 
sdhooifi. They can be readily translated into Malayalum. 

10. I have guaranteed to Dr. Gundert the sum of 400 rapees, for the abridg- 
ment of Untversai History, Maiayalum Reading Book, and Manual of Geography, 
which he has undertaken to compile. Messrs. Pope and Bower hare declined to 

naMe 
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imne any terms, leaving H to the GoTeniment to d<ecfde what remuneration 
should be given to them for their labours on the completion of the books on 
ivhich they are engaged. 

11. It is my intention that the several works referred to in this letter should 
be printed at such press or presses as may be placed in my office, in conformity 
with the orders of Government, under date the 1 5th ultimo. The Bight Efonour- 
able the Governor in Council has been pleased to authorise ne to procure a press 
from America, in the event of the escabUshment applied for under date the 9th 
August last being sanctioned by the Govemisent of India. Several Bocmthsy 
however, must elapse before such a press can reach Madras, and it is probable 
that, in the interval, several of the works now under preparation will be ready to 
be put in type. Indeed, the first Catechism of Tamil Grammar, referred to 
in the Mth para, of this letter, is now reaci^ for the press* Under these circum- 
stances, it seems desirable that the press at present attached to the provincial 
school at Cuddalore should be brought to Madras, where it can be worked under 
the superintendence of the librarian of the book depository attached to any 
office. Its removal from the charge of the head master of the provincial school 
has been strongly urged by Mr. Richards^ in his report on the state of the Cud* 
dalore school, on the ground that its management has tended to interfere with 
Mr. Armour's prqper duties^ and from what 1 Learnt on the occasion of my late 
visit to Cuddalore, I entirely concur in Mr. Richards' opinion. 

12. I have the honour, therefore, to request that I may be authorised to re- 
move the ptess in question to my office, where, at least, two educational presses 
will be required. If this arrangement be approved, I propose to detain the Tamil 
type^ which have been made for the Cuddalore press, but have not yet been 
despatched, and will take steps for procuring a fount of Malayalum types, unless 
it should be thought preferable to transfer the Malayalum types belonging to the 
Government press to my office, where the printing of the Malayalum Acts, &c. 
could probably be done more expeditiously than it is at present. 

IB. 1 annex a copy of a letter, under dale the l'7th instant, from Mr. Armour, 
submitting explanation with reference to the charges incurred in connexion with 
the press, which were noticed in the extract from the Minutes of Consultation 
under date the 4th September last. No. 1185. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) A. J. Arbuthnot, 

Director of Public Instruction. 
Office of the Director of Public Instruction, 

26 January 1M6. 
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To A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Pablic Instruction, Madras. 

Sir, 

1. With reference to your letter of date 12th instant, calling for a reply to your former 
letter, containing an extract from the Minutes of Consultation of date 4tii September last, 
^^o. 1 185, regarding the charges incurred on account of furniture and fittings for th^ Govern- 
ment school press at present under my charge, I have the honour to submit to you the 
following explanations. 

2. In the aforesaid extract from the Minutes of Consultation, objection is made te the cost 
of the type cases, and it is stated that iZj. 3* 14. is the coat in Madrai^ It seems that 
technically a type case means a shallow tray, divided into compartments^ each of which 
contains letters or characters, and of these cases two ane mounted on one stand. As the 
two trays on the one stand contain only one style of letter, the one tray containing capitals 
and the other smaller letters, and not unnaturally called eaeh stand witii its trays a type 
case, and consequently what I styled in my letter a paic of type cases should properly have 
been styled two pairs of cases and two stands. The first pair of stands, and cases to match, 
cost 14 rupees; these now contain the italic and the great primer types, and afler them 
another pair of stands and two pairs of cases were made to contain the principal part of our 
fount, viz., the long primer types. These cost 20 rupees, but they contain one dozen 
drawers, each fitted with compartments to contam the larger and less frequently-used letters, 
figures, &c., called, I believe, fittings. These cases and stands are more complete than any 
I saw in Madras, and could not have been mad^ there for the sum tbey cost us here. The 
cases 1 saw in the Government printing-offices in Fort St. George were inferior in size and 
completeness to ours, and if they cost R$, 3. 14., mentioned as the Madras price, ako more 
expensive, considering their style and quality. 
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Madru. 3. With referreoce to the remark (in the same extract from the Minutes of Con6ultatiao> 

that a composing-stone might be purchased (in Madras), with a wooden stand with drawers^ 
for 25 rupees, it seems to have been forgotten that the cartage to Cuddalore would have cost 
seven rupees additional. It seems also to have been taken for granted that the stone I pur- 
chased is of the usual size, whereas it is much larger. Moreover, a wooden stand could 
not have been used by us, because, the press-office being in up-stair rooms, we were obliged^ 
in order to satisfy the proprietor of the school-house, to cause the stone to be built into a 
recess in the wall (where, however, access can be had from all sides), as there was some 
reason to fear that the floor was not sufficiently strong to bear the dead weight of the stone 
placed directly upon it I had written repeatedly, and to different parties, in Madras, for a 
composing*stone, but without success, and was at length induced to visit Pondicherry to 
make inmiiries. There I succeeded in purchasing the one wiiose price is objected to^ 
although I believe I got it at prime cost from the party who had had it made to order, but 
had not yet set it up. 

4. The Tamil types ordered by Government to be made for us have not yet reached this; 
but I have reason to believe that they must now be on the way hither from Madras. How 
many pounds weight there are of them, and how many varieties, I have not been informed ; 
and as the number of cases, &c,, requisite will depend upon the quantity and kinds of type, 
I thought it prudent to make only one pair of cases before seeing the types. Immediately on 
the arrival of the latter, the requisite furniture will be made at once. I drew only 60 rupees 
of the sanctioned amount, Rs.QO. 10. 10., and I think that we will be able to complete 

everything without drawing the whole amount. 

» 

5. I beg to request that you will lay this explanation before the Government. It has not 
been furnished you before this, because, in the first place^ when you forwarded me a copy of 
the extract Minutes of Consultation, I expected your speedy arrival at Cuddalore, and 
wished you to see the furnituVe yourself before answering ; and, secondly, a day or two after 
your departure from Cuddalore, one of our compositors informed me that he had heard from 
a friend at Madras that our Tamil types were finished, and as I daily expected their arrival, 

' I thoujg^ht it better to delay writing until I received them, so that I might at once explaiu 
past charges, and say exactly what new ones would be incurred on account of the Tamil 
type, furniture, &c. A fortnight ago I received a letter from the superintendent of the 
Government press at Fort St. George, informing me that the types were ready, and asking 
what was to be done with them. In answer I requested him to forward them without delay 
to Cuddalore by bandy ; I am daily expecting them. 

6. With reference to the remark in the extract Minutes of Consultation, that the sum 
originally granted, viz., 800 rupees, was intended to cover the whole expense to be incurred 
for both English and Tamil type, as well as press and furniture, I may be allowed to state 
that, when that sum was asked for, it was expected that a second-hand press and type» 
couM be rea(!ily procured in Madras. The nesessary inquiries were entrusted to me» and 
both by advertisement and otherwise I endeavoured to procure botii press and types, but 
without success. A worn-out press (of wood) could have been procured from one party, 
and some cast-off type (English) from another ; but the then existing local committee of thft 
school agreed with me in thinking it advisable to get new and good articles from England, 
rather than accept those offered, which could not ha^ e given satisfaction. I was instructed 
to write to England for a new iron press, and a good selection of types. Some of the 
requisite articles, and charges for freight, &c., were under-estimated ; hence the 800 rupees 
were unavoidably expended on the press and the English types. Had it been at first antici- 
pated that a second-hand press and types in good order were not procurable, a sum greater 
than 800 rupees would have been asked of Government. 

I have, &c. 
Government Provincial School, Cuddalore, (signed) J. Armour, 

17 January 1866. Head Master. 



(No. 208.) 

No, 70. ly thjs letter ^j,e Director of Public Instruction reports, for the information of 

Government, the various stegs he has already taken, and the further arrange- 
ments which he proposes for the provision of suitable vernacular school books> 
in the different languages of the country. 

2. Vernacular school books are divided by Mr. Arbuthnot into three classes, 
those which are intended for introduclion into, first, Anglo-vernacular schools, 
in which English is the chief medium of instruction ; second, talook schools, 
where the substantive instruction is in the vernacular ; and, third, village 
schools in which vernacular works of a still more elementary character are 
required. 

3. In supplying the existing want of a superior class of books in the Tamil 

language, the Director has secured the assistance of two gentlemen, ^yho are 

understood to be excellent Tamil scholars, and of experience in education, the 

Rev 
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Rev. Mr. G. N. Pope and the Rev. Mr. Bower. These gentlemen have under* Madn^ 

taken, the former to compile a poetical anthology containing extracts of a . 

valuable nature, from the best Tamil poets, and the latter a prose anthology in 
the same language, composed for the most part of original matter, and embracing 
a variety of subjects and styles. 

4. Mr. Pope has also undertaken to supply a graduated series of Tamil * 
grammars, which will be adapted for use in every class of school ; and to 
superintend, with the assistance of T. Vencatacharry, recently appointed an 
assistant inspector, the preparation of works in geography, history, arithmetic, 
and the elements of science, upon some of which he has already commenced. 

5. The above works will be available as class books for the Anglo-vernacular 
and talook schools, and for the Tamil village schools ; the Director enumerates a 
few elementary works, already published, which, with the addition of the prose 
anthology, he considers fully adequate for their present requirements. 

6. With respect to Malayalum, the services of Dr. Gundert, of the Cannanore 
German mission, and an excellent Malayalum scholar, have been obtained. 
This gentleman has undertaken to compile a prose and poetical anthology in 
one volume, which, in the absence of a more complete work, the director is 
of opinion will be of great utility ; also to revise an abridgment of universal 
history; and to complete a manual of general and physical geography, already 
commenced. The two superior classes of schools will thus be supplied with suit- 
able works in Malayalum, and the elementary works already published in Tamil 
can, it is stated, be readily translated into this language, for use in the village 
schools. 

7. The Government entirely approve of the above arrangements for providing 
vernacular school books in Tamil and Malayalum ; they appear to have been well 
considered by Mr: Arbuthnot, and to be the best that, under present circumstances, 
could be adopted. They trust that he will be equally successful in making 
arrangements for the compilation of useful school books in Telugu, which, they 
understand, are very urgently wanted. 

8. The guarantee to Dr. Gundert of 400 rupees for the three works which he 
has undertaken to compile is approved ; and the Government will be prepared 
to consider favourably the recommendation of the Director, in regard to the 
degree of remuneration to be given to the Rev. Messrs. Pope and Bower, on the 
completion of the works on which they are severally engaged. 

9. The proposal of Mr. Moegling referred to in the opening para, of the 
Director's letter, which has for its object the advancement of vernacular educa- 
tion in the Canarese tongue, is now before the Government of India, with the 
recommendation of this Government in its favour. Their orders on the subject, 
when received, will be communicated to Mr. Arbuthnot. 

10. With regard to presses for educational purposes, the Government, in extract 
Minutes of Consultation, dated 16th December, authorized the Director of 
Public Instruction to procure a press from America, of the description recom- 
mended by him in his letter of the 7th idem. 

A press already existed at Cuddalore, and it was originally intended that these two 
presses should be worked, the one at Cuddalore, and the other at Rajahmundry^ 
under the superintendence of the head masters of the provincial schools at those 
stations. 

11. Subsequently, however, Mr. Arbuthnot saw reason to think that all presses 
required for the Educational Department might be better and more economically 
worked at the Presidency than in the provinces, and the Government of India, in 
sanctioning the establishments proposed, inclined to the same opinion. 

12. On further consideration the Government are also disposed to concur in 
this view, and believe that the publication of elementary books, and of verna- 
cular school books generally, would be better superintended at one central office 
at the Presidency, and they accordingly authorise the employment of two presses 
in the Director's office, at a cost not exceeding the amount sanctioned in the 14th 
para, of the letter from the Government of India, dated 6th January 1856. 

13. Mr. Arbuthnot recommends the immediate removal to his office of jthe 
press, at present under the charge of the head master at Cuddalore. The 
Government think it highly desirable that Mr. Armour should be relieved of its 
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sitperintendence as soon as passible, and tbey imdefsteod that Mr. Hall, the 
Collector of South Arcot, is prepared to take over this preiss, which he woaM 
pr^er to an American iron press. Under these circumstances, the better 
arrangement will be to allow Mr. Hall to retain the Cuddalore press, 
Mr. Arbuthnot being provided, in exchange, with one of the American presses 
lately received. As it was not intended in the scheme sanctioned in extract 
Minutes of Consultation, dated 21st November 181^5, to allot one of these presses 
to South Arcot, it will be necessary to. make over to Mr. Arbuthnot one of 
those meant for another district. The presses are now with the Board of Reyenue, 
who will be pleased to make over one of them to Mr. Arbuthnot, and the 
Government will procure another press from America to supply its plaoe« 

14. The Director will order Mr. Armour to make over the Cuddalore press 
to Mr. Hall, with so much of the establishment as that gentleman may wish to 
have transferred to him. Mr. Hall will bear in mind the views of Government 
as ex|>ressed in the extract Minutes of Consultation of November last, that the 
press^is to be so worked as to involve no additional charge. 

1 5. The Director's proposition to detain the Tamil ty pe^ which was ordered 
for the ('uddalore press, is approved ; some elementary Tamil works are stated 
to be ready for printing, and Mr. Arbuthnot is desirous to commence upon 
diem immediately. Mr. Hall will continue to use the Tamil type^ which is under* 
stood to have been borrowed from Pondicherry, until more can be cast to meet 
the requirements of the district press. 

16. Pending the arrival of the second educational press from America, the 
small press at Nursapoor will continue to be employed in printing elementary 
books and papers in Telugu, for the use of the vernacular schools in the Rajah- 
mnndry district 

17. The Government resolve to adopt the suggestion contained in para. 12 of 
Mr. Arbuthnot's letter respecting the transfer of Malayalum types from the 
Government office to that ot the Director. The printing of Acts, &c. in Malay- 
alam will be more expeditiously done under the superintendence of Mr. Arbuthnot, 
as translator ; and the whole of the printing in that language will accordingly 
be made over to him as be recommends. 

18. Ordered f that paras. 13 to 16 of this extract be communicated to the Board 
of Revenue, who will make arrangements for supplying Mr. Arbuthnot immediately 
with one of the American presses lately received. 

Fort St. George, 26 January 1M6. 



Extract Fort St. George Public Diary to Consultation of 9 December 1856. 
Rbcxived the following letter: — 

From the Rev. H. Moeglingj at Mangalore, to the Right Honourable Lord HarriSf 

Governor of Fort St. George. 

My Lord, 

In accordance with your I^ordship*s commands I beg to submit a brief outline 
of the plan which I had the honour of proposing this morning, to prepare a 
library of useful knowledge primarily in Canarese,' and subsequently in the 
cognate languages of Southern India, and to train in the execution of this 
scheme a number of well-informed and experienced native translators and 
authors, it may be, for the literary service of this part of India. 

The intellectual food to be provided by the plan in contemplation for gene- 
rations growing up, it is hoped, under the blessing of sound education, would 
be derived from two distinct source^ native and European. Whatever is tr^^y 
valuable in the ancient literature of the country would be prepared^ in s^™^ 
measure digested and adapted for the use of schools and private stude:^^^ 
under this head would fall the publication of» — 

(fl.) A collection of popular proverbs, with short commentary. 

(A.) An anthology from original native poetry, preference being givea to 
pieces of a moral tendency. 

(c.) A series of native prose works, such as the Panchatantra, the Betoia 

stories^ 
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siorira, Paraflfaaramafl, Srxfihii Kathe, the Coorj Ri^^adra KarQe, and others, 
ourefullj cleoMed of all iniparities. 

(d.) Selections from the old translations of the great national poems, viz., the^. 
BamayaDa, Mabahharata, Bhagmnail^ &c. 

(€«) Extracts from the Basava Parana, and other books belonging to the ^ 
Shaiva ser^ts; and some of the. most rqiuted philoMphical works, viz* tha . 
AunbhavaTnrita, Duyaoa Sindhu, &c. 

These books to be furnished with the most necessary notes, and with TocatNi-> . 
laries which, in the end, could form the basis of a eomppehansive dictionary on 
the principles of modem lexicography* Careful and extensire study of the' 
vernaculars is tiie conditio sine qiM non of sound popular education ; on a lai^^er 
scale, popular enlightenment in £urope commenced when the vernaculars^ 
raised to power and dignity through those translations of the Bible, which we 
owe to the Reformation, became the medium of instruction, and rendered 
knowledge which formerly had been the monopoly of the few, the property and 
inheritance of the many. 

2. Approved standard works of general information, principally English, are 
proposed to be freely and idiomatically transfused into the Canarese, A few 
chief school books, such as Chambers' Moral Class Book, M^Culloch's Second 
and Third Reading Books, series of lessons, course of reading, might form the 
commencement. Translations of the publications of W. and B. Chambers (a 
list of which I beg to enclose), would follow according to their diifferent degrees 
of usefulness and necessity, the works marked with ink to have the preferenee 
in point of time. Some books on the geography and history of India, compiled 
from the East authors, among others the History of the Goyemor Generals 
of India, biographies of the great men of all ages and countries^ might succeed ; 
in time a native newspaper might endeavour to furnish a continuous supply of 
information of all kinds to a newly-formed reading public. 

All these books would be prepared in a liberdil Christian spirit, without 
intruding formal expositions of Christian doctrines. 

This is a larger undertaking than one man, or even some, could reasonably , 
propose to accomplish io an Indian lifetime ; yet it is much less than the 
intellectual wants of a nation require. I have mentioned to your Loixlship that 
I hope for the cordial co-operation of one or two like-minded and qualified mis- 
sion aries ; but, besides these, a set of other fellow-labourers of inferior character 
is required, Hindoos, probably Brahmins, the best men obtainable, must be 
engaged, tried, and trained for literary service; of these the most talented may, 
in the course of time, form a body of inpdependent Ternacolar authors ; they will 
require liberal pay and the assurance of prospects in the educational service 
equal to those of men who engage in the Revenue or the Judicial Department. 

Your Lordship was pleased to ask 'me if I were inclined to enter, myself, the 
educational service of Government : my duty to the infant Coorg mission bids 
me 10 reply in the negative. I could not think it right to withdraw my service 
as long as no misdoaary society is ready to take dharge of the newly established 
miflsioiL 

Your Lordship requested me <o nam« the sum I eonsidered necessary for the 
immediate commencement of operations. As I must, under the circumstances 
explained to your Lordship in person, give up the idea of being supported by a 
missionary society, when I enter on the execution of the above plan, 300 rupees 
per mensem will be required to meet prei>ent obligations, so as to leave a 
reasonable margin, my accounts of the current year showing an average 
monthly outlav of 260 rupees. Moreover, about 40 rupees per mensem would 
be required for house rent, to secure the necessary accommodation for the 
establishments, and about 30 rupees for books, stationery, &c« Two moonshees, 
whom I know as fit men, would take 70 rupees, and I should have permission 
for awhile of spending some 30 rupees on men engaged on trial for a month or 
two. The whole sum, at the outset, would thus amount to about 470 rupees 
per mensem. 

Submitting ibis outline of a comprehensive plan to your Lordship's enlightened 
consideration and patronise, 

I have, &c. 

Mangalore, 28 November 1866. (signed) H. Moegling. 
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MadciM. Thb Reverend Mr. Moegling has proposed to me that he should be employed 

^ by the Madras Government to prepare a series of school and educational books 

in Canarese. 

Mr. Moegling's ability to undertake this duty is» I believe, beyond doubt, and 
he tells me that he has been assured of the assistance of another missionary 
gentleman, who is a first-rate Canarese scholar. Mr. Moegling is very anxious 
to have early information of the reception which his proposal is likely to receive 
from Government. 

It appears to me very important that this opportunity should not be lost, and 
I would recommend that the subject should be referred to the Director of 
Instruction, for his report, which he should be desired to send in as soon as 
possible. 

(signed) H. 

(No. 1448.) 

Ho. 24^ Resolved, that Mr. Moegling's letter be referred to the Director of Public 

Instruction, for his views on the proposal contained in it, and that he be desired 
to submit his report as early as possible. 

Fort St. George, 8 December 1856. 



Fort St. George Public Consultation of 20 January 1857. 
If^*63* Read the following letter : — 

From A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, to the Chief Secre* 
tary to Government, Fort St. George, dated 9 January 1857, No. 27. 

Sir, 
In my letter of the 26th January last I reported the arrangements I had made 
for providing a few vernacular school books, which were much needed in the 
Tamil and Malayalum languages. Of the books therein mentioned, the First 
Catechism of Tamil Grammar^ the translation of Golenso's Arithmetic and of 
Lund's Geometry as a Science, and the Tamil Poetical Anthology, have been 
completed by Mr. Pope. 

2. The Rev. Mr. Bower undertook to prepare a prose anthology in Tamil. He 
has submitted a compilation^ which is not exactly the sort of book I had pro* 
posed, but rather of the character of an instructor for elementary classes. Por« 
tions of it, however, may, with advantage, be embodied in a series of Tamil 
Readers now in course of preparation by the Professor of Vernacular Literature, 
the first part of which has been published. Mr. Bower has also submitted a 
Tamil translation of a tract on Chemistry, intended for village schools, originally 
prepared by Dr. Ballantyne, in Hindi and English. 

3. All these books have been examined by the Professor of Vernacular Litera- 
ture, and are favourably reported on, and I have the honour to request that I 
may be authorised to pay to Messrs. Pope and Bower the under-mentioned sums, 
for the copyright of the several works, and by way of remuneration for the labour 
bestowed on them. 

To the Rev. G. N. Pope : 

For the First Catechism of Tamil Grammar 

For superintending the translation of Colenso's Arithmetic 

For superintending the translation of Lund^s Geometry as a 

Science -.----. 

For the Tamil Poetical Anthology .... 



To the Rev. H. Bower : 

For the Tamil Prose Reader . -• - 
For the translation of the tract on Chemistry 





Rs. 


" 


100 




350 


' as a 




- 


250 


- 


260 


Rs. 


950 



Ms. 



160 
50 



200 
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Order thereon, No. 82, dated 20 January 1867. 



IL 

Madrtti« 



The Professor of Vernacular Literature having reported favourably on the No. 54. 

Tamil works prepared by the Revd, Messrs. Pope and Bower, the Right Honour* 
able the Governor in Council authorises the Director of Public Instruction to 
disburse to those gentlemen 950 rupees (nine hundred and fifty), and 200 rupees 
(two hundred) respectively, as a remuneration for their labour. 

(signed) T. Pycroft^ 

Chief Secretary. 



(No 69.) 

RsAD the following Letter from A. J. Arbutknot, Esq., Director of Public ' No. 53. 
Instruction, to the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George, dated 
30 December 1856» No. 1037* 

Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to reply to the extract from the Minutes of Consultation, 
under date the 8th instant, No. 1448, calling for my opinion on the proposals 
contained in a letter addressed by the Rev. H. Moegling to the Right Honour- 
able the Governor, having for tJieh' object the creation of a library of useful 
knowledge in the Canarese language. 

2. Proposals jsomewhat similar to those now under consideration were sub- 
mitted by Mr. Moegling to the late Governor General in June 1855, and in my 
letter of the eth November of the same year, while stating my opinion of 
Mr. Moegling's competency for the undertaking, I suggested that he should be 
requested to include the preparation of Canarese school books in the scope of his 
design. 

3. During the 14 months which have since elapsed, I have been led to con- 
sider the subject of vernacular books more fully, and am inclined to doubt 
whether it would be advisable to accede to Mr. Moegling's proposals in their 
present shape. 

4. His object, as stated at the commencement of his letter, is to prepare a 
library of useful knowledge, primarily in Canarese, and subsequently in the 
cognate languages of Southern India, and to train in the execution of this 
scheme a number of well-informed and experienced native translators and authors. 
With this view he proposes to prepare for publication ** whatever may be truly 
valuable in the ancient literature of the country,'* and to prepare translations, or 
rather expositions, in Canarese of standard English works, including a few of 
such as may be most wanted for use in schools. Compilations on the geography 
and history of India, biographies, and eventually the publication of a native 
newspaper, enter into the scheme. The works thus published are intended to be 
translated into Telugu and Tamil, and, I presume, Malayalum, and so to form 
the groundwork of a vernacular literature for the whole of the south of India. 

6. It appears to me to be extremely questionable whether it would be expe- 
dient to adopt the Canarese language as the basis of so important an undertaking. 
The progress of education in the ('anarese countiy is as yet inconsiderable, and 
great difficulty, I apprehend, will be experienced in procuring natives either 
of Canara or Mysore who, in addition to an accurate knowledge of their 
own language, would be in other respects sufficiently educated to enable 
them to aid Mr. Moegling in that portion of his work which relates to the 
transfusion of European knowledge into the languages of Southern India. For 
the efficient performance of such a task, the translators or compilers should be 
competent English as well as vernacular scholars, and should be familiar with 
the subjects which their translations or compilations embrace. For this reason 
I am disposed to think, that, in forming any extensive scheme for the publication 
of books in any one of the vernacular languages which are intended to be trans- 
lated into the other languages of Southern India, it would be preferable to select 
as the basis of operations either Tamil or Telugu, on account of the greater 
facilities which these languages present in the larger number of \* ell- educated 
English scholars, to whom they are vernacular. 
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6. But supposing this objection to be overruled, there are other difficulties 
wliich appear to me to preclude t{\e adoption of Mr. Moeg}ing's proposals ia 
their present form. His proposition, if I understand him rightly, is, that while 
engaged in the projected worir, he should receive from the Madras Gk>vernment 
as allowance of 900 rapees per mensem for fais own support, and a farther 
iiWBtfaly grant of 170 rupees for office rent, books, stationery, and moonshees. 
He states, in one part of his letter, in reply to a question put to him by. the 
Right Honourable the Qoveroor, that he is not prepared to enter the educational 
service of Government, not feeling at liberty to abandon his labours in the 
Coorg mission, in which he is at present employed ; but in another part he men- 
tions that he must give up the idea of being supported by a missionary society 
when he enters upon the performance xrf his projected task, and it is for this 
reason apparently that the allowance of 300 rupees per mensem is named as being 
required for his support. He would, therefore^ in point of fact, if his proposals 
were assented to, be supported entirely by the Madras Government, while a por- 
tion of his time would be deroted to his missionary duties — an arrangement 
which, I imagine, would be altogether inconsistent with the principles observed 
by Government in reference to missionary operations. I question wkether 
Mr. Moegling clearly saw the position in which he would thus be placed in the 
event of his proposals being carried out. 

7. In a financial point of view, Mr. Moegling's present proposals would be 
Ukelj ta invoire an expenditure considerably in excess of that named in his 
former letter. In that communication he named a grant of 300 rupees per 
mensem as being sufficient for the expense of the work, while^ ia his present 
letter the sum named is 470 rupeea per mensem ; and this, it is stated, ia 
what will be required at the outset. As the work proceeds, a larger grant will 
probably be needed, for in the earlier part of his, letter he adverts to the 
necessity of assigning liberal salaries to those employed under him and ensuriog 
to them **' prospects in the educational service equal to those of men who engs^ 
in the revenue or the judicial department;'* whereas the amount allotted for 
tiie payment of moonshees in his present estimate is comparatively small. 

8. I deem it right to draw attention to this as, in the event of its being decided 
to forward the proposal to the Government of India for sanction, it would be 
necessary to furnish a more accurate estimate of its probable cost. 

9. On the wbole, I think it would be advisable that Mr. Moegling should be 
requested to reconsider his proposals^'with a view to the submission of a revised 
scheme, free from the objections I have suggested. Hiat portion of it which 
relates to the publication of selections from the ancient literature of the 
Ganarese people, must of course be carried out by Canarese scholars, and for 
such a work it would be impossible to find a more efficient superintendent 
than Mr. Moegling. For the remaining portion of the scheme, the Tamil 
knguage I think would be a better basis^ and even if Canarese was to be 
adopted, there is a good deal in the scheme itself which would be required to 
be reconsidered and modified. But few of the worfcs named by Mr. Moegling 
would be suitable for translation or, to use his own expression, for transfusion 
into the vernacular languages of India without considerable alteration ; and as 
a general rule, I am of opinion that ao long as European agency has to be 
employed in the preparation of vernacular books, each work should be written 
in the first instance in English, with special reference to the class of readers for 
which it is designed^ in order that the suitability of the matter and style toaative 
readers may be determined on before it assumes its vernacular tovm. This plan 
has been adopted by the Madras Schod Book Society^ and has moch, I think, to 
reoommend it. 

10. If his Lordship in Conneil approves, I will connnunicate fully with 
Hr. Moegling on the various points which have occurred to me in reference 
to fats {a^esent proposals, and after receiving his reply and conferring with the 
Pm£eisor of Vernacular Literature and other Anglo^ vernacular scholars, will Lajr 
fae£nre Government a more definite exposition of my views on the subject. 
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OmDER thereon^ No. 85, dated 20 Januarj 1867. Wadr* 

The Right Honourable the Governor in Council approves the proposal oif 
the Director of Public Instruction to communicate fully with the Rev» Hi 
Moegling on the points which have occurred to him in reference to that gen- 
tleman's plan for the Creation of a Kbrary of useful knowledge, primarily in 
Canarese and subsequently in the cognate languaees of Southern India, and 
after receiving his reply and conferring with the Professor of vernacular literature 
and other Anglo-vemacolar scholars, to submit to Government a definite exposi- 
tion of his views on the subject. The Director will, however, submit his report 
as eariy as practicable. 

(signed) T. Pyerofi, 

Chief Secretary 



— No- 12. — 

PAPERS referred to in Madras Ptiblic Despatch (Educational), dated 

6th October 1858, No. 5, pards. 25, c. 27. 



Extract Public Letter from Fort St. George, dated 25 August 1857, No. 17. 

Para 50. In his letter of 5lh January last the Director of Public instructkn 
stated that, when furnishing the inspeetors with instructions for j^ p ^^ q^^ 20 January 1867, 
the establishment of the talook schools sanctioned by the Grovem- iioa. 92, 23, and 44, 46. 
ment of India, he intimated to them that, as a general rule, the In Dy. to Con. 10 March 1S57. 
requisite accommodation for the school should be provided by the ^^- *L*\^^ 34 March 1867. 
inhabitants of the town or talook for whose benefit it was esta- '^Uol^i 62. 
l>lished, and that, in determining the localities of the several schools ih Dv. to C<m. 12 May 1867, Noc 
sanctioned for each district, a preference should he given to those 47, 4S. 
places in which the inhabitants were willing to afford this aid. ^""^l^ ^ C«- ^ ''""^ ^®*^» ^"^ 
The calls made upon the inhabitants pursuant to these instruc- * 
tioDS were not responded to so generally as the Director had hoped ; but at 10 
towns in Lieatenant Macdonald's, and at two in Mr* Richard's division, sums 
ranging from 30 to 600 rupees had been subscribed. The Director also described 
the manner in which the nine talook schools, which had been opened in the 
latter division^ had been provided with accommodation for the present. He 
proposed, that, as it was clear that in most cases the subscriptions raised would 
be insufficient to provide the most inexpensive description of building that 
could be devised^ a grant in aid, equal in amount to the sums subscribed for, 
might be sanctioned to be defrayed from the funds set apart for building 
purposes. In the case of Verdachellum, however, he recommended a some- 
what less sum than that obtained from local sources, Mr. Richards having fur- 
nished a plan prepared by the civil engineer, the cost of which was estimated 
at 1,000 rupees. We accordingly authorised the disbursement, on tins aeeoont, 
of 1,537 rupees, as particularized in the margin,* to be paid out of the funds set 

apart 



* Lieatenant Macdonald's Diriaion. 

RoBselcondah --•..-.. 220 
Poorooaliootaiapoor ••-.... 128 
Ganjam « - • « •'* • . -98 
Itcliapore -••..•...$2 
Chicacole -•..--... 152 

EUorc »- - -100 

Jngffiapettah -• -101 

Mangadagherry 6a 

Ivaacoodalr ••-••. •,8(^ 
yei|l^K)fiain ••«-««.«S6 

Reverend J. Richard's Division. 

Verdachellum -•.•.... 420 
Punrooty •••.•..^. 120 
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Madrea. apart for buiding purposes, and further, as suggested by the Director, we alsa 

authorised him, when public buildings were available for the schools, to incur 

such expenditure not exceeding 100 rupees in each case, as might be required 

for putting them in order. 

51. At Cumbum, it was stated that a building had been already erected by 
Mr. Wedderbum, which that gentleman was prepared to make over to Govern- 
ment if a portion of the outlay incurred on its account were returned to him* 
The cost was said to be 200 rupees, of which, Mr. Wedderbum himself would^ 
contribute 100 rupees, and the native inhabitants 25 rupees, and Mr. Morris, 
the inspector, proposed that the diflPerence, 75 rupees, should be met by Govern- 
ment. We accordingly sanctioned a grant in aid for this purpose 10 the extent 
specified, viz., 75 rupees. 

52. The Director also reported, that at Ellore, Rajah Muntreepragadu Bhoo* 
jungha row Garoo, proprietor of the BourrapoUem Mootah, in the Rajahmundry 
district, possessed a house which he offered to assign permanently for educational 
purposes, on condition that pariahs should not be admitted, and that, in the event 
of the school being removed at any future time, he should be entitled to resume 
possession. The house was said to be a tiled upstair building, worth 300 or 400 
rupees, but the lower room required some alterations to make it habitable, and to 
this purpose Lieutenant Macdonald proposed to apply the sum raised by the 
inhabitants with such additional grant as the Government might make* On the 
recommendation of the Director, we authorised him to accept the zemindar's 
offer in the event of his consenting to withdraw the proviso against the admission 
of pariahs, and permitted him to communicate, through Lieutenant Macdonald» 
our thanks for his liberality. 

53. We approve the suggestion of the Director, that the agency to which the 
erection of these school houses was to be entrusted should be, in the case of sub- 
stantial buildings, such as that intended for Yerdachellum, the Public Works 
Department, but that, in all other instances, where nothing more than a thatched 
shed could be attempted, it should be left to the inspectors to make the best 
arrangements in their power. 

54. In connexion with this subject, we beg to lay before your Honourable 
Court copy of our correspondence with the Government of India, relative to 
laying down some general principles on which school houses are to be built or 
repaired at the public exfjense. 

55. The Director of Public Instruction reported to us that the inhabitants of 
Villapuram in the district of South Arcot were prepared to contribute 1,102 
rupees, towards the erection of a building for the talook school about to be 
established at that station, the estimated cost of which was 1,600 rupees, irre- 
spective of the price of the ground, viz., 42 rupees ; and recommended that the 
sum required to make up the difference should be paid by Government. 

56. In sanctioning the disbursement of 540 rupees on this account, we autho- 
rised as suggested by Mr. Arbuthnot, in his letter of 28th April last, that the 
property should be vested in three trustees, two to be elected by the subscribers 
and one appointed by the collector of the district in communiation with the 
Director of Public Instruction. 

57. We desired that this course should, as proposed, be adopted in all similar 
cases, a form of trust deed, as simple as possible, being prepared by the Honour- 
able Company's solicitor in consultation with the Director. 



No. 22. Read the following Letter from A.J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public 

Instruction, to the Chief Secretary to (lovernment, Port St, George, dated 
5th January 1857, No. 3. 

Sir, 
When furnishing the inspectors with instructions regarding the establishment 
of the talook schook sanctioned by the Government of India, I deemed it proper 
to intimate to them that as a general rule the requisite accommodation for the 

school 
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school should be provided by the inhabitants of the town or talook for whose MadnwL 

benefit it is established^ and that in determining the localities of the several 
schools sanctioned for each district, a preference should be given to those places 
in which the inhabitants are willing to contribute to this extent towards the 
establishment of a school. 

2. With a view to carry out this rule each inspector was directed to issue a 

notification stating the intentions of the Government, and calling upon those 

communities who are desirous of benefitting by the projected talook schools, to 

state whether and to what extent they are prepared to contribute towards the 

erection of suitable school houses. t 

3. The calls made pursuant to these instructions have not been responded to 
^s generally as I had hoped, but at 10 of the towns in Lieutenant Macdonald's 
division which have been selected for talook schools, the sums noted in the mar- 
gin* amounting in the aggregate to 1,017 rupees, have been subscribed for ; and 
atVerdachellum, in Mr. Richards' division, the servants in the sub-collector's 
cutcherr}' and inhabitants of the town, have raised a subscription of 600 rupees. 
At Punrooty, in the same division, li20 rupees have been subscribed for a build- 
in^i. At Cumbum a building has been already erected by the sub-collector, Mf. 
Wedderburn. Mr. Morris states that Mr. Wedderburn " is prepared to make 
over the building to Government, if a portion of the building expenses is re- 
turned to him. It cost 200 rupees, of which he will himself subscribe 100 rupees, 
and the native inhabitani's 25 rupees, if the Government will pay the remainder 
Hq rupees/' Mr. Morris recommends that a building grant to this extent should 
be sanctioned. 

4. The nine talook schools which have been opened in Mr. Richards* division 
have for the present been provided for as follows : 

5. At Mayav^ram a public building has been made available and has been put 
in order at an expense of 50 rupees. 

6. At Trivalore, Dindigul, and Shevagunga, a similar arrangement has been 

made, the expense of putting in order the building provided for the last place 

having, with the consent of the court of wards, been defrayed out of the estate 

of the zemindar. At Trivalore an outlay of 20 rupees has been incurred in 

-putting the building in order. 

7. At Nagore a commodious house suitably fitted up has been placed at the 
disposal of the inspector by a respectable native merchant named S. Poonoosawmy 
Chettiar. 

8. At Porto Novo a building belonging to the Porto Novo Iron Company has 
been made available. 

9. At Verdachellum a portion of a building known as Hyde's Choultry has 
been temporarily occupied. 

10. At Punrooty, in South Arcot, the school is held in a small building erected 

for the purpose, under the superintendence of the head master of the zillah 

school at Cuddalore, and at Old Town, Cuddalore a building is rented and the 

rent defrayed from the school allowance. 

11. At 



Rs. 
Russclcondah 220 

Poorooshootmapoor - - - - • -128 

Ganjam ---------98 

Itchapore .-------82 

Chicacole - - -152 

EHore - • - 100 

Jvggiabpettaht « ------- lOl 

Mungalagherj -.-.---56 

Innacondah --------30 

VentapoUem -------- 36 



Total - - - Rs. 9^7 
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11 . At EIlare« in Lieut« Macdonald'a divitf oo, a hooie has been made w 
able by Rajah Montre^ragada Bhoojungarow G«roa, proprietor of the B^ranai- 
pollem Mootah in the RajahmuiKlry district, wbdich he offers to asaigii pemaf- 
Di^ntly for edncational purposes, od conditioD that pariaha tiiall not be adnittedt^ 
and that in the event of the school being removed at aay future time, he sleaU 
be entitled to resume it. 

12. Lieut. Macdiynald states that the zemindar is ilesiFoiK thai hia liberality 
aboald be acknowledged by Govemmeofty and suggests that in the eyent c^ his 
offer being accepted, '' a letter of thanks should be written to him, orsuchotiicr 
notice of his liberality taken as may be usual in such Gase&.'* 

13. The bouse is a tiled upstair building, vorth seo or 400 rupees. The 
upper room in mhieh the school is carried on, is about 60 feet long by 20 bro«l 
The lower- room is of the sane dimenaiena^ b«t requires some alteratkiafr W 
make it habitable, and to this purpose lieut* Maedonald proposes to apfrfy the 
sum raked by tbe inhabitants, with simh additioftal grant as the Goiranmeirt 
may make. 

$ 14. I beg to recommend that the zemindar's offer be accepted, in the event 
of his consenting to withdraw the proviso against the admission of pariahs, and 
that I may be permitted to communicate to him through Lieut. Maedonald, 
tbe thanks of Government for his liberality^ 

16. It was my intention that the entire eost of such buildings as it might be 
necessary to erect for these schools, should be defrayed by the inhabitants cf 
the talooks in which they are located ; but iti is clear that in most cases tibe 
subscriptions raised will be insufficient to provide the most inexpensive descrip* 
tion of building that can be devised. 

16. Under these circumstances it appears that the best course will be to 
supplement the locul subscriptions by a Government grant of an equal snm, to 
be defraved from the funds set apart for building purposes, and I have the 
honour therefore to request that sanction may be granted 'for the disbursenKnt 
of the sum of (1537) one thousand five hundred and thirty-seven rupees, in aid 
of the local subscriptions raised for the schools specified in the annexed tabular 
statement, and that when public buildings may be made available, I may be 
authorised to incur such expenditure not exceeding 100 rupees in each case as 
may be required for putting them in order. 

. 17. In most cases the sums raised are so Somali, that when doubled by the 
Government grant, they will not be sufficient for anything more than thatehed 
buildings,, and even these for some of the schools cannot be constructed of very 
durable materials ; but I think it is well to introduce the principle of propor* 
tioning the grants to the amount of the local contributions, and it is to be hoped 
that the prospect of obtaining a better description of schoolhoose, will indnce 
some of the communities whose contributions are the smallest^ or who haae 
not as yec contributed at all, to follow the example of their more liberal neigh* 
bous. 



18. In the case of tbe Yerdaehellum school, I have recommended a 
somewhat less than the sum raised from local sources, Mr. Bichards having fsr* 
nished me with a plan prepared by the civil engineer, the cost of which is 
.estimated at 1^000 rupees. This provides for a substantial building in brick and 
chunam, with a tiled roof. 

19. It only remains for me to inquire to what agency the Government would 
wish the erection of these schoolhouses to be entrusted. In the case of substantial 
buildings, such as that projected for Verdachellnm, it wouM probably be desirable 
to have the work done by tlie Public Works department, but in other cases 
where nothing more than a ^hatched shed can be attempted, it might, I think^ 
be left to the inspectors to make the best arraugemesfes in Ihcsr power. 
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Ordbr thereon, No. 64, dated l«1fc January 1867. 

1. In the letter recorded afooye, the Director of Public TDStmctiou states that, 
^en furnishing the inspectors with instructions jegarding the establishment of 
the talook schools sanctioned by the Governmeul of India, he intimated to them 
that, as a general rule, the requisite accommodation for the school should be 
provided by the inhabitants of the town or talook for whose benefit it is estab* 
lisbed, and that in determining the localities of the several schools sanctioned 
£or each district, a preference should be given to those places in which the 
inhabitants are willing to contribute to this ejstent towards the establishment of 
a schooL The calls made upon the inhabitants pursuant to these instructiona 
have not been responded to so generally as the director had hoped ; but at 10 
towns in Lieutenant Macdonald's, and at two in Mr« Richards' diFisioa, siiins 
ranging froiii 30 to 100 rupees have been subscribed for. The Director also 
states the manner in which the nine talook schools which have been opened in 
the htter division, have been provided with accommodation for the present. He 
proposes that as it is clear that in most cases the subscriptions raised will be 
insufficient to provide the most inexpensive description of building that can be 
devised, a grant in aid equal in amount to the sums subscribed for may be 
sanctioned to be defrayed from the funds set apart for building purposes. In the 
case of Verdachellum, however, he recommends a somewhat less sum than that 
obtained from local sources, Mr. Richards having furnished a plan, prepared by 
the civil engineer, the cost of which is estimated at 1,000 rupees. The Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council accordingly authorises the t&bursement, on 
this account, of (1,537) one thousand five hundred and thirty-seven rupees, as 
particularised in the margin,* to be paid out of the funds set apart for building 

purposes ; 



Natt. 



^ lieirtenant Maedoiiald*s Divirioa. 

Russelcondali --••••.. %^ 
Poorooshootmapoor - • - - - - -128 
Granjam --•---•-- 95 

Itchapore ---------82 

Chicacole --•---•-- 152 
EUore ----.-•. -i^ 

Jng^alipettali -••--... 101 
Hungalagheny ----*--. 68 

Inaacon&h --------80 

YientapoBem --- 35 

Reverend J. Richards' Division. 

YerdacheUnm -..----- 420 
Panrooly --------- 120 

Total • - - 1,587 
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purposes ; and further, as suggested by the Director, he also authorises him^ 
when public buildings may be made available for the schools, to incur such 
expenditure not exceeding (100) one hundred rupees in each case, as may be 
required for putting them in order. 

3. At Cumbum, it is stated, a building has been already erected by Mr. Wed- 
derbuiii, which that gentleman is prepared to make over to Government, if a por- 
tion of the outlay incarred on its account be returned to him. The cost is said to 
be 200 rupees, of which Mr. Wedderbum himself will contribute 100 rupees, and 
the native inhabitants 25 rupees ; and Mr. Morris purposes that the difference, 
75 rupees, be met by Government. His Lordship in Council is also pleased to 
sanction a grant in aid for this purpose to the extent specified, viz. (75) seventy 
five rupees. 

3. The Director also reports that at EUore a house has been made available 
by Rajah Muntreepragadu Bhoojungarow Garoo, proprietor of the Bourrapollem 
Mootah in the Rajahmundry district, which he offers to assign permanently for 
educational purposes, on condition that pariahs should not be admitted, and that 

' in the event of the school being removed at any future time, be be entitled to 
resume it. The house is said to be a tiled upstair building, worth 300 or 400 
rupees, but the lower room requires some alterations to make it habitable, and 
to this purpose Lieut. Macdonald proposes to apply the sum raised by the in- 
habitants, with such additional grant as the Government may make. As recom- 
mended by the Director, the Right Honourable the Governor in Council 
authorises him to accept the zemindar s offer, in the event of his consenting to 
withdraw the proviso against the admission of pariahs, and permits him to com«>^ 
municate to him, through Lieutenant Macdonald, the thanks of Government for 
his liberality. 

4. The Right Honourable the Governor in Council approves the suggestion 
of the Director, that the agency to which the erection of these schoolhouses is to 
be entrusted, should be, in the case of substantial buildings, such as that intended 
for Verdachellum, the Public Works Department ; but that in all other instances, 
where nothing more than a thatched shed can be attempted, it should be left to 
the inspectors to make the best arrangements in their power. 



(signed) 



T. Pycroft, 

Chief Secretary. 



No. 44. 



Home Depart- 
ment. 



Read the following letter from Cecil Beadon, Esq., Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, to J. D. Bourdillon, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 
Fort St. George, dated 30th December 1856, No. 1660. 

Sir, 
No general rules having been laid down as to the principles on which school- 
houses may be built or repaired at the public expense, I am directed to 
request that, with .the permission of the Right Honourable the Governor in- 
Council, you will state whether any such rules exist in Madras, what they are, 
and whether it is necessary to adopt any other conditions in this respect. 



No. 45. 



Order thrreon, No. 76, dated 19th January 1867. 

Ordered to be communicated to the Director of Public Instruction for report. 

(signed) T. Pycroft, 

Chief Secretary. 



Read 
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Fort St. George, Public Consultation of 10 March 1857. Madras. 

Read the following Letter from A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public No. 11. 

Instruction, to T. PycrofU Esq., Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. 
George, dated 2 February 1867, No. 115. 

Sir, 
I HAVB the honour to acknowledge the receipt of an Extract from the Minutes 
of Consultation, under date the 19th ultimo. No. 76, calling upon me for a report 
with reference to the inquiry contained in Mr. Beadon's letter of the 30th De- 
cember last, whether any rules had been laid down in this Presidency '^ as to the 
principles on which schoolhouses may be built and repaired at the public expense, 
what they are, and whether it is necessary to adopt any other conditions in this 
respect." 

2. In reply, I have the honour to state that, with the exception of the general 
rule under which grants are made in aid of the erection of buildings for schools 
maintained by private individuals or societies, no rules have been as yet laid 
down in regard to the erection or repair of schoolhouses at the public expense, in 
this Presidency. In my letter of the 5th ultimo, which is now under the con- 
sideration of Government, I recommended that in providing buildings for the 
talook schools now being established, the principle of making a grant from the 
public Treasury, equal to the contributions of the inhabitants of the localities for 
whose benefit the schools are established, should be adopted ; and it may be a 
question whether a similar rule should not be carried out with reference to all 
schools which are mainly supported by the State ; but I fear that, as regards the 
higher schools for which the buildings required must be of a more expensive 
kind, it would be almost impossible to provide suitable buildings if the public 
grant be restricted to a sum equal to that raised from local sources. 

3. His Lordship in Council is aware that, with the exception of the provincial 
school atCombaconum, where the liberality of the late Rajah of Tanjore placed 

at the disposal of Government a building in many respects well adapted for ' 
school purposes, none of the provincial and zillah schools as yet established have 
been provided with permanent schoolhouses, and that it has been in contemplation 
to erect schoolhouses at Bellary, Rajahmundry, Calicut, and Cuddalore, at the 
public expense, their cost being defrayed from the unexpended balances of the 
accumulations at the credit of edycation which the Honourable Court, in their 
Despatch of the 30th August 1854, directed to be reserved for building purposes. 
It is probable that buildings will be eventually required at other stations at which 
zillah schools have been or may be established ; and at Salem, where a zillah 
school was opened in May last, a subscription of 3,000 rupees has been raised 
by the inhabitants towards the erection of a schoolhouse. Such aid it would 
clearly be impolitic to reject ; and I would therefore suggest that, with the view 
of encouraging the inhabitants of other towns to come forward in a similar 
manner, it should be publicly notified that, in determining on the appropriation 
of the funds available for the erection of schoolhouses for the superior schools, 
consideration will be given to the amounts raised from local sources. If the 
Government consider it desirable that in this, as in other cases, the aid of Govern- 
ment should be proportioned to private efforts, it might be laid down that in 
such cases the Government grant will be in the proportion of three to one of the 
sum raised by local subscriptions, provided that in no case it shall exceed 12,000 
rupees, or such sum as his Lordship in Council may think fit to specify. 

4. In the case of grants in aid of the erection of buildings for schools main- 
tained by private individuals or societies, the rule that the amount of the grant 
shall not exceed the amount contributed from local sources is strictly enforced ; 
but here it seems desirable that some definite guarantee should be demanded to 
ensure the permanent appropriation of all educational buildings erected or 
repaired with the aid of a public grant for the purposes of education. 

5. With this view it might be stipulated that parties receiving such grants 
should bind themselves and their successors, in the event of the building, in aid 
of the erection or repair of which the grant may have been given, being diverted 
to other purposes, either to refund the amount of the grant, or so much of it as 
may then be deemed to bear the same proportion to the value of the building as 
the sum granted may have borne to it at the time the grant was given, or to 
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Madras. make over the building to Government, receiving for it its actual value, minus 

the grant, or so much of it as may be considered to bear the same proportion to 
the present value of the building that the grant bore to its original value. 

6. In the case of grants made in aid of the erection or repair of buildings for 
schools belonging to private individuals or societies, the amount sanctioned 
should not be paid until the building or repairs have been completed according 
to a plan previously agreed upon. 

(signed) A. J. Arbuthnot, 

Director of Public Instruction. 



Na It. Order thereon, 253, dated 6th March 1867. 

The Director of Public Instruction replies to the call made upon him in 
Extract Minutes Consultation, 19th January last, for a report in reference to 
the inquiry contained in Mr. Secretary Beadon's letter of the 30th December 
last, whether any rules had been laid down in this Presidency *^ as to the prin 
ciples on which schoolhouses may be built and repaired at the public expense, 
wnat they are, and whether it is necessary to adopt any other conditions in this 
respect." 

2. He states that, with the exception of the general rule under which grants 
are made in aid of the erection of bnildings for schools maintained by private 
individuals or societies, no rules have been as yet laid down in regard to the 
erection or repair of schoolhouses at the public expense in this Presidency. He 
refers to the recommendation contained in his letter of the 5th January, that, in 
providing buildings for the talook echoed now being established, the principle of 
making a grant from the public Treasury, equal to the c(mtributions of the 
inhabitants of the localities for whose benefit the schools are established, should 
be adopted, and thinks it a question whether a similar rule should not be carried 
out with reference to all schools which are mainly supported by the State, although 
he fears that, as regards the higher schools for which the buildings required must 
be of a more expensive kind, it would be almost impossible to provide suit- 
able buildings if the public grant be restricted to a sum equal to that raised 
from local sources. 

3. Referring to a late instance at Salem, where, on the opening of a zillah 
school, a subscription of 3,000 rupees was raised by the inhabitants towards the 
erection of a schoolhouse, he suggests that, with the view of encouraging the 
inhabitants of other towns to come forward in a similar manner, it should be 
publicly notified that, in determining on the appropriation of the funds available 
tor the erection of schoolhouses for the superior schools, consideration will be 
given to the amounts raised from local sources. It might be laid down that, 
in such cases, the Government grant will be in the proportion of three to 
one of the sum raised by local subscriptions, provided that in no case it 
shall exceed 12,000 rupees, or such sum as his Lordship in Council may 
think fit to specify. 

4. In the case of grants in aid of the erection of buildings for schools main- 
tained by private individuals or societies, the rule, that the amount of the grant 
shall not exceed the amount contributed from local sources, is strictly enforced ; 
but here it seems desirable that some definite guarantee should be demanded to 
ensure the permanent appropriation of all educational buildings erected or 
repaired with the aid of a public grant for the purposes of education. With 
this view, it might be stipulated that parties receiving such grants should bind 
themselves and their successors in the event of the building, in aid of the erection 
or repair of which the grant may have been given, being diverted to other pur- 
poses, either to refund the amount of the grant, or so much of it as may then be 
deemed to bear the same proportion to the value of the building as the sum 
granted may have borne to it at the time the grant was given, or to make over 
die building to Government, receiving for it its actual value, nunus the grant, 
or so much of it as may be considered to bear the same proportion to the present 
value of the building that the grant bore to its original value* 

6. In 
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6. In the case of grants made in aid of the erection or repair of buildings for 
schools belonging to private individuals or societies, the amount sanctioned 
should not be paid until the building or repairs have been completed according 
to a plan previously agreed upon. 

6. The Government observe that, in the orders passed in Extract Minutes 
Consultation, leth January last, on the Director's letter of the 6th idem, in 
regard to talook schoolhouses, sanction was given for the disbursem:ent from 
the public funds, in aid of the erection of certain schoolhouses, of sums which, 
with one exception, corresponded with those that had been contributed from pri- 
vate sources. In one instance, however, that of the Yerdachellum schoolhouse, 
the amount given by Government was somewhat below the local contribution. 
Speaking generally, although the Government altogether approve the principle 
that such boildings, whether for talook or zillah schools, should be constructed 
at the joint expense of the State and the local community, they are not prepared 
to lav down any specific rule as to the proportion to be borne to each other by 
the Government contribution and the local subscriptions. Circumstances must 
vary so greatly with the locality, that any such rule would practically be of no 
value, owing to the number of exceptions which it would be necessary to make 
to it. With this reservation, the Government approve the announcement sug- 
gested by the Director in paragraph 3 of bis letter. 

7. With reference to the suggestions made by Mr. Arbuthnot in paragraphs 
4, 5, and 6 in respect to private schoolhouses, all that the Government would 
require in cases where they may contribute to the erection or repair of such edi- 
fices is, that, in case of the schools being abandoned by the present proprietors, 
the Government should have the option of taking the buildings at values to be 
determined by arbitration, credit being allowed them for the full amount of their 
original contributions. 

8. In the case of all grants bestowed for such purposes, provision should of 
course be made to ensure the sums contributed by Government, as well as those 
in aid of which they are given, being duly expended- 



(signed) 



T. Py croft. 

Chief Secretary, 



IT. 

Madras. 



From T. Pycrofty Esq., Chief Secretary to Government, to C Beadon, 'Esq. 
Secretary to the Government of India, dated the 6th March 1867, No. 264. 

Sir, 
I AM directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th December last, No. 1660, inouiriog 
whether any rules exist at Madras as to the principles on which schoolhouses 
may be built and repaired at the public expense, and, if so, what they are, and 
whether it is necessary to adopt any other conditions in this respect. 

2. In reply, I am desired to forward, for submission to the Government of 
India, the accompanying copy of .a letter from the Director of Public Instruction, 
under date the 2d ultimo. 

8. From this it will be seen that, with the exception of the general rule under 
which grants are made in aid of the erection of buildings for schools maintained 
by private individuals or societies, no rules have been as yet laid down in regard 
to the erection or repair of schoolhouses at the public expense in this Presidency. 
Mr. Arbuthnot refers to a recommendation contained in a recent letter from him, 
that, in providing buildings for the talook schools now being established, the 
principle of making a grant from the public Treasury equal to the contributions 
of the inhabitants of the localities for whose benefit the schools are established , 
should be adopted, and thinks it a question whether a similar rule should not be 
carried out with reference to all schools which are mainly supported by the State, 
although he fears that, as regards the higher schools for which the buildings 
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required must be of a more expeosive kind, it would be almost impossible to pro- 
vide suitable buildings, if the public grant be restricted to a sum equal to that 
raised from local sources. 

4. Referring to a late instance at Salem where, on the opening of the zillah 
school, a subscription of 8,000 rupees was raised by the inhabitants towards the 
erection of a schoolhouse, he suggests that, with the view of encouraging the in- 
habitants of other towns to come forward in a similar manner, it should be 
publicly notified that, in determining on the appropriation of the funds available 
for the erection of schoolhouses for the superior schools, consideration will be 
given to the amounts raised from local sources. It might be laid down that, in 
such cases, the Government grant will be in the proportion of three to one of the 
sum raised by local subscriptions, provided that in no case it shall exceed 
12,000 rupees, or such sum as the Government may think fit to specify. 

6. In the case of grants in aid of the erection of buildings for schools main- 
tained by private individuals or societies, the rule, that the amount of the grant 
shall not exceed the amount contributed from local sources, is, the director ex- 
plains, strictly enforced ; but here it seems desirable that some definite guarantee 
should be demanded to ensure the permanent appropriation of all educational 
buildings erected or repaired with llie aid of a public grant for the purposes of 
education. With this view, it might, Mr. Arbuchnot suggests, be stipulated that 
parties receiving such grants should bind themselves and their successors in the 
event of the building, in aid of the erection or repair of which the grant may 
have been given, being diverted to other purposes, either to refund the amount of 
the grant, or so much of it as may then be deemed to bear the same proportion 
to the value of the building as the sum granted may have borne to it at the time 
the grant was given ; or to make over the building to Government, receiving for it 
its actual value minus the grant, or so much of it as may be considered to bear 
the same proportion to the present value of the building that the grant bore to 
its original value. 

6. Tn the case of grants made in aid of the erection or repair of buildings for 
' schools belonging to private individuals or societies, the amount sanctioned should 

not be paid until the building or repairs have been completed according to a plan 
previously agreed upon. 

7. With regard to the above suggestion of the Director, this Government, I 
am instructed to state, although they altogether approve the principle that build- 
ings, whether for talook or zillah schools, should be constructed at the joint 
expense of the State and the local community, would yet not be disposed to lay 
down any specific rule as to the proportion to be borne to each other by the 
Government contribution and the local subscriptions. Circumstances must vary 
so greatly with the locality, that any such rule would practically be of no value, 
owing to the number of exceptions which it would be necessary to make to it. 
With this modification the Government have approved the notification proposed 
by the Director, as given above, and in para. 3 of his letter. 

8. With reference to the suggestions made by Mr. Arbuthnot in respect to 
private schoolhouses, all that this Government would think it necessary to require 
in cases where they may contribute to the erection or repair of such edifices is, 
that, in case of the schools being abandoned by the present proprietors, the Govern- 
ment should have the option of taking the buildings at values to be determined 
by arbitration, credit being allowed them for the full amount of their original 
contributions. 

9. In the case of all grants bestowed for such purposes, provision should of 
course be made to ensure the sums contributed by Government, as well as those 
in aid of which they are given, being duly expended. 

(signed) T. Pycrqft^ 

Chief Secretary. 



II. 

Madras. 
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Fort St. George, Public Consultation of 24 March 1867. ^; 

^ No. 51. 

Read the following Letter from R. B. Chapman^ Esq., Officiating Under Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, to /. D. BourdiUorij Esq., Secretary to the 
Government of Fort St. George, dated the 18th February 1857, No. 241. 

Sir, 
In continuation of my letter, No. 1660, dated the 30th December last, I am Home Depart-^ 
directed to forward the accompanying copy of an extract from the proceedings ™«n*^ Education, 
of Government in the Public Works Department, relative to laying down some 
general principles on which schoolhouses are to be built or repaired at the putilic 
expense, and to request that the Right honourable the Governor Jn Council will 
be pleased to furnish the Government of India vnth his views upon the subject. 

(signed) R. B. Chapman^ 

Officiating Under Secretary to the 
Government of India. 



EXTRA.CT from the Proceedings of the Bight Honourable the Governor General of India 
in Council in the Public Works Department (Public), under date the 6th February 1857, 
No. 657. 

Reab Abstract of Proceedings of the Bengal Government in the Public Works Depart- 
ment for the month of October last. 

Bead Office Memorandum Home Department, No. 1959, dated 30th December last. 

Observations 1. — Thb Bight honourable the Governor General in Council observes^ that 
cases must not unfrequently arise in which orders have to be passed either by the local 
Governments or by the Government of India with reference to the provision of schoolhouses 
and their repair at the public expense. To deal with such cases as they occur in an isolated 
manner is not only wasteful of time, but tends to cause irregularity and looseness of practice, 
and it would be in every way more convenient if rules were laid down on general grounds 
which should embody the principles to be attended to in deciding these questions. 

2. The preparation of these rules would, however, mainly devolve upon the Home 
Department, in communication with the several local Govermnents, the only part of the 
question which need be considered in this department being that which has reference to the 
schoolhouses solely as buildings, to be constructed, purchased, or repaired. 

Besolution 3. — ^With these views, his Lordship in Council is pleased to resolve that the 
following general principles shall be adopted in this department. 

I. The erection of new schoolhouses or the purchase of building to be converted into 
schools will naturally be treated as any other similar Public WoAs transaction. At the 
same time, it will be convenient to lay down a limit to the outlay for the provision of such 
buildings, either in proportion to the class of school, or to the probable number of scholars, 
or to a combination of both these considerations. 

II. In the transfer of existing schoolhouses to the Educational or Public Works Depart- 
ments, precautions will have to be taken that in so doing the State does not heedlessly involve 
itself in unlocked for or unnecessary expense. In such cases the building should be sur- 
veyed, and a rough preliminary estimate of the probable annual repairs made and submitted 
to the local Governments before the transfer is sanctioned. A general limit can also be laid 
down for the annual outlay on repairs which is deemed reasonable for various classes of 
schools, &c., analogous to the limit for purchase or construction already spoken of. 

III. The local Governments should be instructed to leave all minor school buildings alto- 
gether in the hands of the Educational Department, just as the small police buildings are 
managed by the magistrate, &c. Only larger structures, or those at the chief civil stations 
should be placed unaer the Executive Engineers. Ail buildings thus placed under the Edu- 
cational Department would be entirely managed and repaired by the officers of that depart- 
ment, though of course the Executive Engineer might be called in to advise or work in cate 
of necessity. 

lY. The rights of schoolmasters to occupy schoplhouses will be distinctly defined. 

y. The sunply of furniture, the provision of tatties and punkahs, and the custody of the 
buildings will be entirely numaged by the Educational Denartment ; the Public Works 
D^Mfftment dealing with nothing hut.tbe. sobool indoBura ana buikUngs, with their fixtures 
and their honafiit repairs. 

VI. Lastly, it wiD be requisite to define with precision whether the Government will 
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Madras. undertake the repairs of school buildings which are not public property, and, if so, on what 

terms ; also to determine under what circumfttonoes gramts in aid wiU oe given for building 

or purchasing schoolhouses, and whether any special provision will be thought proper in 
order to secure the property in such buildings and to ensure their application to emicational 
uses. 

Order. — Ordered^ that a copy of the above reaolulion be communicated to the Home De- 
partment for further consideration, with a view to the preparation, in communication with 
the local Governments, of rules consisteut with these prmciples. 



No. 62. Order thereon, No. 331 ; dated 21 March 1857. 

Referred for the opinion of the Director of Public Instruction. 



(signed) T. Pycroft^ 

Chief Secretary. 



No. 47. Fort St. George, Public Consultation of 12 May 1867. 

Read the following Letter from A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public 
Instruction, to the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George, dated 
38 April 1857, No. 399. 

Sir. 
♦ To Government, Adverting to the corpespondence noted in the margin,* on the subject of 
6 Jannarv 1867, providing buildings for talook schools, I have the honour to report for the infor- 
No. 3. i^tract mation of the Right honourable the Governor in Council that the inhabitants of 
tion^^Je^^' Villapuram, in the district of South Arcot, have subscribed the sum of 1,102 
1857, "So. 64. rupees for the erection of a building for the talook school about to be esta- 
blished at that station, and that a plan and estimate have been prepared by the 
district engineer, from which it appears that the cost of the projected building 
will be 1,600 rupees, exclusive of the price of the ground which has been already 
purchased for 42 rupees. 

2. I beg to recommend that the balance required for the erection of the 
building, viz., five hundred and forty (540) rupees may be sanctioned by 
Government. 

3. The subscribers have applied for a guarantee that the building shall not be 
taken possession of as Government property in the event of the school being 
at any time discontinued. I beg to suggest that in this and similar cases 
the prop^ty be vested in three trustees, two of whom shall be elected by the 
subscribers, and one appointed by the Collector of the district in communication 
with the Director of Public Instruction. In most cases the tahsildar of the 
talook for the time being would be the proper person to be appointed an ex officio 
trustee. 

(signed) J. J. Arbuthnot^ 

Director of Public Instruction. 



No. 48. Order thereon, No. 591, dated 11 May 1867. 

The Director of Public Instruction reports, that the inhabitants of Villapuram, 
in the district of South Arcot, are prepared to contribute 1,102 rupees towards 
the erection of a building for the talook school about to be established at that 
station, the estimated cost of which is 1,600 rupees, irrespective of the price of 
the ground, viz., 42 rupees, and recommends that the sum required to make up 
the aifference be paid by Government. 

2. In sanctioning the disbursement of five hundred and forty (540) rupees on 
this account, the Right honourable the Governor in Council authorises, as sug- 
gested, that the property be vested in three trustees, two to be elected by the 

subscribers 
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subscribers and one appointed by the Collector of the district in communication 
with the Director of Public Instructiou. 

This course will, as proposed^ be adopted in alt similar cases, a form of trust deed, 
as simple as possible, being prepared by the Honourable Company's solicitor in 
consultation witli the Director. 

(signed) E. MaUby^ 

Acting Chief Secretary. 



II. 

Madras'. 



Fort St. George, Public Consultation of 2 June 1867. 

Rba0 the following Letter from A. J. Arbutbnot^ Esq*^ Director of Public In- 
struction, to the Chief Secretary to Gc^ernment, Fort St. Geoi^, dated 
23 April 1857, No. 386. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to reply to the Extract from the Minutes of Consultation, 
ondef date the 21st ultimo. No. 381^ calling for my opinion with reference to the 
general principles laid down by the Right honourable the Goyemor General of 
India in Council in the Public Work« Department, in regard to the provision of 
scfaoolhouseA and thdr repair at the public expense. 

I will notice the several paragraphs of the resolution of the Government of 
India in their order^ entering each paragraph in the margin for convenience of 
reference. 



No. 6. 



I. I would suggest the following 
sums as the several limits to the 
outlay to be incurred by Govern- 
ment in the provision of buildings 
for schools mainly supported by 
Government : — 



I. The erection of aew schoolhoiues or the purchase of baildings to 
be ccfnverted into schools, will nftturally be treated as any similar public 
works tmisuwtioa. At the same time, it will be coavenient to lay down 
a limit to the outlay for the proyision of such buildings, eithtf in pro* 
portion to the class of school, or to the probable number of scholars, or 
to a combination of both these considerations. 



For provincial schools or colleges 
For zillah schools 
For talook schools 



20,000 

12,000 

1,000 



These sums I have named as the maximum sums which should, under any 
circumstances, be expc'uded by Government in providing buildings for the several 
classes of schools which are supported by them in the provinces. I do not 
include the Presidency College or Normal School, which, being exceptional cases, 
need not be brought under any general rule. The class of school, I am inclined 
to think, is a better criterion to go by than the probable number of scholars, 
which on the establishment of a new school it is diflScult to estimate with any 
approximation to accuracy, and which is liable to constant variation. 



W. I do not very clearly under- 
stand what schoolhouses are re- 
ferred to in this paragraph, but I 
presume it would apply to build- 
ings purchased by Government 
for ase as schoolhouses. 



II. In the transfer of existing schoolhonses to the Educational or 
Public Works Departments, precautions will have to be taken that in so 
doing the State does not keedlesslj involve itself in unlooked for, or 
unnecessary expense. In such cases the building should be surveyed, 
and a rough Dreliminary estimate of the probable annual repairs made 
and submittea to the local Governments before the transfer is sanotioned. 
A eeneral limit can also be laid down fer the annual outlay on repairs 
which is deemed reasonable for various classes of schools, &c., analogous 
to the limit for purchase or construction already spoken of. 



The limit of the annual outlay for repairs might be laid down as follows : — 

Ra. 
For provincial schools or colleges ... - 400 



For zillah schools - 
For talook schools 



200 

50 



III. This rule, I imagine, will 
necessitate an alteration in the rule 
laid down in paragraph 4 of the 
Extract from the Minutes of 
Consultation under date the 16ch 
January last. No. 64, as to the 
agency to which the erection of 
schoolhouses is to be entrusted. 
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III. The local Goyemments should be instrncted to leave all minor 
school bnildings altogether in the hands of the Educational Department, 
just as the smdl pohce buildings are managed by tiie magistrates, &c. 
Onl^ larger structures, or those at the chief ciyil stations, should be 
placed under the executive engineers. All buildings thus placed under 
the Educational Department would be entirely managed and repaired 
by the officers of that department, though of course the ezecutiye 
engineer might be called in to advise or work in ease of necessity. 



H M 4 



IV. The 
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TV. The rights of schoolmasters to occupy schoolhouses will be dis- ^^' ^^ ^" schoolhouses built or 

dinctly defined. purchased by Government for pro- 

viucial or zillah schools, accommo- 
dation should, I think, be provided for the head master in the schoolhouse. 

V. The sapply of furniture, the proTision of tatties and punkahs, and V. On this paragraph I have no 
the custody of the buildings, will be entirely managed by the Educational remark to oflfer 

Department ; the Public Works Department dealing with nothing but 
the school inclosnre and buildings, with their fixtures, and their band 
fide repairs. 

VI. Lastly, it will be requisite to define with precision whether the VI. Grants, I think, may be 
Government will undertake the repairs of school buildi^^ ^^^^ by Government for the re- 
publie property,'and, if so, on what terms ; also to determme under what • i^ u i i. -i^* i. u 
circumstances grants in aid will be given for building or purchasing Pair ot school buildings, not pub- 
Bchoolhouses, and whether any special provision will be thought proper lie property, or for building or pur* 
in order to secure the property in such buildings, and to ensure their chasing schoolhouses for private 
application to educational uses. schools placed under inspection, on 

condition of an equal sum being- 
subscribed by the managers of schools for the same purpose, it being provided 
that no such grants shall be given without satisfactory evidence of the necessity 
for the repair, buijding or purchase in aid of which the grant is sought. With 
reference to the latter part of this paragraph, the Government have already laid 
down the rule that in case of buildings towards the repair or erection of which 
they may have contributed by a grant from the Public Treasury being diverted 
from educational purposes, the Government shall have the option of taking the 
buildings at values determined by arbitration, credit being allowed them for the 
full amount of their original contributions. — See Extract Minutes of Consul- 
tation, 6th March 1867, No. 263. 

(signed) A. J. Arbuthnotj 

Director of Public Instruction. 



1857. 



No. 6. From E. Maltby, Esq., Acting Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George, 

to the Secretary to the Government of India, dated the 29th May 18&7, 
No. 691. 

Sir, 
I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Officiating Under Secretary 
Chapman's letter of the 18th February last, No. 241, forwarding an Extract 
from the Proceedings of the Government of India in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, relative to laying down some general principles on which schoolhouses are 
to be built or repaired at the public expense, and requesting the views of this 
Government upon the subject. 

Bated 28 April 2. That letter has been referred for the opinion of the Director of Public 

Iiibtruction ; and, in now submitting bis reply, I am instructed to state, that this 
Government concurs generally in the views expressed by Mr, Arbuthnot on the 
several points noticed in the resolution of the Right honourable the Governor 
General of India in Council. 

3. The first point refers to the expense of school-buildings, and it will be seen 
that the Director proposes the following sums as the several limits to be incurred 
by Government in providing buildings for schools, mainly supported by it in the 
provinces. 

Rs. 
The provincial schools or colleges ... 20,000 
Zilhh schools - - - - . - - - 12,000 
Talook schools - - 1,000 

These sums are to form a maximum, which is not to be exceeded under any 
circumstances, and it is expected that the actual cost will often be less. In 
framing his calculation, Mr. Arbuthnot has taken the class of school as his 
criterion, instead of the probable number of scholars, which, he observtes, *^ it is 
difficult to estimate with any approximation to accuracy, aad. which is liable to 
constant variation." This course facitates the formation of maximum rates 

founded 
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11. 

fotmded upon general experience ; and, when any new school has to be built, its Madras, 

size can be determined in some degree by considering the number and descrip- 
tion of the population in its neighbourhood, and thus making a rough calculation 
of the probable number of scholars. Mr. Arbuthnot has not included the Pre- 
sidency College or Normal School in his estimate, as they must be looked upon 
as exceptional. 

4. In regard to the next point, or the repairs of buildings purchased by 
Government for use as school-houses (such being, it is presumed, the buildings 
referred to in para. 2 of the resolution), this Goverument is of opinion that 
as a general rule, all repairs should be executed by the Public Works Depart- 
ment, excepting those of a very trifling character (as in the case of small village 
schools), the cost of which may not exceed 10 rupees, such, they conceive, might 
be left to the Educational Department. As to the annual expenditure on this 
account, the Right Honourable the Governor in Council thinks that the limit 
must be determined by the engineers, and should be fixed with' reference to the 
actual outlay on an average of seven years. 

6, The next point relates to minor school buildings. In extract Minutes 
Consultation, leih January last, No. 64, copy of which accompanies my letter, 
this Government approved the suggestion of the director, that the agency to 
which the erection of school-houses was to be entrusted should be, in the case of 
substantial buildings, the Public Works Department; but that, in all other 
instances, where nothing more than a thatched shed could be attempted, it should 
be left to the inspectors to make the best arrangements in their power. This 
rule will, however, if necessary, give place to that laid down in para. 8 of 
the resolution of the Government of India on final orders on the matter being 
received. 

6. On the question of defining the rights of schoolmasters to occupy school- 
houses, the Government concur with the director, that accommodation should 
be provided for the head master in provincial and zillah schools, and that in 
other cases, schoolmasters should be left to provide themselves with houses. 

7. The next point relates to giving grants-in-aid for the repair of school 
buildings not public property, and for the purchasing or building houses for 
private schools. On this part of the subject, I am instructed to refer you to 
my predecessoi^'s letter of the 6th March last. No. 254, in which the opinion of 
this Government is expressed. 

(signed) JS?. Maltby; 

Acting Chief Secretary. 



— 13.— 

PAPERS referred to in Madras Public Despatch (Educational), 

dated 6 October 1858, No. 5, Para. 29 . 



Extract Public Letter from Fort St. George, dated 25 August 1857, No. 17. 

Para. 59. In the tabular statement appended to his letter of 19th May 1866, 
the Director of Public Instruction recommended among other « n ♦ k -nr 

grants, and with reference to the number of scholars, viz., 7,802, v^^^^' ^"^ ®* °^ ^"®' 
nnder tuition in the village vernacular schools belonging to the In Dj. to Con. 34 March 1857, 
Church Mission Society in Tinnevelly, that a grant of such sum Nos. 60,6i. 
as might be required, not exceeding 1,950 rupees, at the rate of yY^yJ^^^"- ^^ ^P^ 1857, Nob. 
four annas per pupil^ should be made for the purchase of books ' 

and maps^ on the condition that the society should contribute a like sum for 
the same object. 

60. In sanctioning the grant, it was notified that it was to be given in aid of 
future disbursements of the society for the purpose for which it was made. 

: i86 (IL)~Sess. 2. N n 61. This 
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11. 
Mmkm, 61. This anaogemeiit iioweyer, it was represented, waM preclude Am 

society from availing themselvies 0i the gcant for a long time to eooeie, as they 

had already advanced or expended sums amounting to aeaily 1|600 lapees far 

books and maps, and it wcmld not be pradent for them uimeeeiaarily to increase 

the stock in their school book depot. They submitted^ theoeface, a iieqaest thai 

the whole of the above outlay might be regarded as an advance for books, &gu^ 

to be hereafter issued, and consequently, that a proportionate sum might be 

allowed from the Government funds, in part payment of such advance. 



62« But it was considered by the director, that a grant to the society 
such circumstances, would militate against one of the main principles of ibm 
grant-in-aid system, viz., that no grant should be given in superce8si<m of the 
efforts of associations or individuals. * 

63. It was clearly of importance that this principle should be careCuIIy main- 
tained, and it would be inexpedient to create a precedent, which might hereafter 
be made use of to evade the rules. 

64. It however occurred to us that the difficulty would be met in this parti- 
cular case, if only a portion (say half) of the cost of the books, &a actually 
issued from the society's depdt for school purposes was contributed out of the 
Government grant ; but before deciding, we requested Mr. Arbuthnot's views 
upon the suggestion. 

66. In his reply, the director expresses bis opinion, that the defrayal from the 
Government grant of a portion of the cost of the books actually issued from the 
depAt of the Church Missionary Society in TinneveUy, would nat remore Che 
difficulty adverted to in his previops letter ; such a proceeding would, like the 
immediate disbursement of the whole grant at once, be iu his view a violatiiuiL 
of the rule which declares that no grant is to be made in supercession of the 
efforts of associations or individuals.. 

66. Mr. Arbuthnot appeared to think that the &Gt of the :society having^ 
already advanced or expended money for the books, bc^ tibough these had not 
been issued for use, precluded it from participating in the aid which was opened 
to all institutions by the establishment of the educational department over 
which he presides. 

67. We could not concur in this view, nor did it seem to us that aid extended 
to the society on the present occasion, and in the mannej* poroposed, would act >sb 
a hinderance to private exertion. The funds of the society would merely be 
enabled to go further. 

68. Under the circumstances, therefore, we desired that assistance should be 
given to the society within the limit already sanctioned, in accordance with its 
application. 



Fort St. George Public Cionsultaiion of 24 March 1857. 

No. 60. Read the following Letter from A, J. Arbutkmoty Esq^ Director of Public 

Instruction, to the Chief Secretary to Qovemment, dated 24 February 1857, 
No. 157. 

Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to request that I may be furnished with the instructions 
of Government on the following point, involving a construction of the rules 
under which the system of grants-in*ttid of private schools k at present admi- 
nistered. 

2. Among the grants recommended in my letter of the 19th May last, and 
sanctioned by Government on the 28d August following, was one of such sum, 
not exceeding 1,950 rupees, at the rate of four annas each pnt)il, as might be 
required for the supply of school books to the vernacular schools supported by 
the Church Missionary Society in TinneveUy, on the condition that the socie^ 
should contribute an equal sum for the same purpose. 

3. In recommending this grant it was mv intention thatt, Hke aft other grants 
of a similar kind, it should be given in aid of the future disbursements of the 

eometj 
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Mdetj for the parpose ft>r which It was proposed^ in. fact, that the expenditnm 
on wnich it was to be conditional, should be prospecttre, and not retrospectivei 
The committee haye since represented that if this conditioii be strictly enforced, 
the grant can be of no advantage to their schools for a long time to come. They 
state that they had, preyious to the grant being sanctioned^ advanced a sum of 
1,000 rupees for the South Indian Christian School Book Society, for books and 
flMpB to be hereafter Sfopplied by that society ; an<l that they had also paid 
RiAB9. IC^. 8. on account of Tamil books, &c., which »re now in store for future 
israe to the vemaenlar schools in Tinne^elly. "^ Th« whole of this outlay, 
JU.1,400. 8. 10., being purely an advance tor {prospective issues to the schools," 
the committee submit that, ^ it would be entirely consistent with the intentions 
of the grant if a proportionate sum should be allowed from it in part payment 
of the above amonnt ;" and they represent that if this construction of toe grant 
be not admitted, they will be precluded from taking advantage of it for a long 
time to come, *' as it would be obviously unwise to accumulate an unnecessarily 
large stock of perishable articles in their school book depdt/' 

4. I have felt considerable difficulty in disposing of the question raised by 
the committee, for I am sensible that, under the circumstances of the case, a 
stringent enforcement of the condition annexed to the grant in the sense in which 
it was proposed, will have the effect of rendering it valueless, but at the same 
time it appears to me that any relaxation of that condition will, in point of fact, 
involve a violation of one of the main principles of the grant-in-aid rules, that no 
giant shall be given in supercession of the efforts of associations or individuals. 

6. It is hardly necessary for me to advert to the importance of a strict 
observance ol this principle in the administration of the grant-in-aid system. 
As might have been expected, attempts have already been made to evade its 
ap^icationy and in die particular branch of the system now under notice, viz., 
toe supply of school books, I have come to the conclusion that it will be neces- 
saiy to discontinue the practice of money payments, and in lieu to supply the 
books required on receiving from the grantees a moiety of their cost. 

6. The circumstances however of the present case are so peculiar, that I have 
thought il proper to refer the question raised by the committee for the orders of 
Government. 

(signed) A. J. Arbuthnoty 

Director of Public Instruction. 



n 



Ordbr thereon, No. 336, dated 23 March 1867. No. 61. 

In the tabular statement appended to his letter of 19th May 1856, the Director 
of Public Instruction recommended, among other grants, and with reference to 
the number of scholars, viz., 7,802, under tuition in the village vernacular schools 
belonging to the Church Missionary Society in Tinnevelly, that a grant of such 
sum as might be required, not exceeding 1,950 rupees, at the rate of four annas 
a pupil, should be made for the purchase ot books and maps, on the condition 
that the society should contribute a like sum for the same object. 

2. In sanctioning the grant, it was intended that it should be given in aid of 
future disbursements of the society for the purpose for virhich it was made. 

3. The enforcement of this condition, however, it is represented would pre- 
clude the society from availing themselves of the grant for a long time to come, 
as they have already advanced or expended sums amounting to nearly 1,500 
rupees for books and maps, and it would not be prudent for them unnecessarily 
to increase the stock in their school book depdt. They submit, therefore, that 
the whole of the above outlay may be regarded as an advance for books, &c. to 
be hereafter issued, and, consequently-, that a proportionate sum may be allowed 
from the Government funds in part payment of such advance. 

4. It is considered by the director, that a grant to the society under the circum- 
stances stated would militate against one of the main principles of the grant-in- 
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Jhtadnv. aid system, viz.^ that no grant should be given in supercession of the efforts of 

dissociations or individuals. 

6. It is clearly of importance that this principle should be carefully main 
tained, and it M^ould be inexpedient to create a precedent which might hereafter 
be made use of to evade the rules. 

6. It however occurs to the Bight Honourable the Giovemor in Council, that 
the difficulty might be met in this particular case, were only a portion (say halO 
of the cost of the books, &c. actually issued from the society's depot for school 
purposes, contributed out of the Governmeot grant, but before deciding, he would 
wish to have Mr. Arbuthnot's opinion upon the suggestion. 

(signed) T.Pycroft, 

Chief Secretary. 



No. 71. 



Fort St. George Public Consultation of 21 April 1857. 

Read the following Letter from A. J. Jrbuthnot^ Esq., Director of Public 
Instruction, to the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George, dated 
30 March 1867, No. 289. 

Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the extract from the Minutes 
of Consultation, under date the 23d instant, No. 336, calling for my opinion as 
to whether the difficulty brought to notice in my letter of the 24th ultimo, with 
reference to the grant sanctioned for the proyision of hooka for the vernacular 
schools belonging to the Church Missionary Society in Tinnevelly, might be 
met, if only a portion of the cost of the books actually issued from the society's 
depot for school purposes were contributed out of the Government grant. 

2. In reply, I beg to state my opinion that the course suggested would not 
remove the difficulty to which I adverted in my letter. It appears to me, tbat 
if the grant be made in reimbursement of expenditure already incurred by the 
society, it is immaterial whether the money be disbursed at once in part pay* 
ment of the entire supply of books ordered by them^or gradually in part payment 
of the same books as they are issued to the schools. In either case, I think there 
would be an equal violation of the rule which declares that no grant shall be 
made in supercession of the efforts of associations or individuals, for in either 
case the Government would be incurring an expenditure which otherwise would 
have been defrayed, and which, in point of fact, has been defrayed from the 
funds of the society. The result would be the substitution of public for private 
funds. 

3. His Lordship in Council will observe, on referring to my letter of the 24th 
ultimo, that the committee of the Church Missionary Society have not contem- 
plated more than a moiety of the sum actually expended by them being defrayed 
out of the Government grant. The condition of the grant was, that an equal sum 
should be contributed from private sources, so that no more than one-half of the 
cost of the books, towards the provision of which; the grant might be given, 
should be borne by Gk)vernment* The object of the society is to be allowed to 
reckon one-half of the sum already expended by them as their share in the con* 
tribution towards the purchase of the books, and to reimburse themselves for the 
other half out of the Government grant. 

(signed) A. J. Arbuthm^t 

Director of Public lastnicticMU 
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Jusdras* 

Order thereon. No. 471 ; dated 18 April 1857. vioiTt. 

1 . In reply to the reference made to him in extract Minutes CJonsaltation, 23d 
ultimo, No. 336, the Director of Public Instruction gives it as his opinion that the 
defrayal from the Government grant, of a portion of the cost of the books actually 
issued from the depAt of the Church Missionary Society in Tinnevelly, would 
not remove the difficulty adverted to in his previous letter. Such a proceeding 
would, no less than the immediate disbursement of the whole grant at once, be, 
in his view, a violation of the rule which declares that no grant shall be made in 
supercession of the efforts of associations or individuals. 

2. Mr. Arbuthnot would appear to think that the fact of the society having 
already advanced or expended money for the books, &c., though these have not 
been issued for use, precludes them from an advantage which was to be granted 
to all from the time of the institution of the Educational Department* 

3. The Bight Honourable the Governor in Council cannot concur in this view, 
nor does it seem to him that aid extended to the society on the present occasion, 
and in the manner proposed, would act as a hinderance to private exertion. The 
funds of the society would merely go further. 

4. Under the circumstances, therefore, his Lordship in Council would wish ss August 1866. 
that assistance should be given the society within the limit already sanctioned, 

under such arrangement as that suggested in extract Minutes Consultation, 
23d ultimo, No. 336. 

(signed) 7\ Py croft. 

Chief Secretary. 



14. — 



PAPERS referred to in Madras Public Despatch (Educational), dated 

6 October 1858, No. 6, para. 37. 



Extract Public Letter from Fort St. George, dated 28 October, No. 23 of 1 857. 

Para. 13. In April last the Board of Revenue reported the steps that In Dy. to Cons, 

had been taken in view to the amelioration of the condition of the Yanadies. l^May i857,No8. 

the wild tribe residing on the Streeharicottah Mootah in the Chingleput t'd' c^ 

district, and, as a further means for the attainment of this object, it was pro- iTAiigurt 1857^ 

posed to establish a school for the education of the young, of whom 60 boys Nob. to, ii. 
could, it was stated, be brought under instruction. 

14. There is no doubt that this measure, which, it is to be observed, has the 
entire approval of the Board, must, if judiciously carried out, tend to the eventual 
civilisation of the tribe. 

15. The proposition having been referred to the Director of Public Instruction 
we have, on his application, sanctioned the entertainment of a schoolmaster on 
a salary of 10 rupees per mensem, and the disbursement of a sum not exceeding 
100 rupees for completing the school-house which had been partially erected by 
private funds^ and for providing the requisite furniture. The books, stationery, 
&e., are to be supplied from the depot attached to the office of the Director of 
Public Instruction. 

16. We have authorised an allowance of grain, as suggested by the Collector 
being granted for the oHuntenanee of the pupils^ at the rate of two mercaU per 
year for each. 
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Fort St George Pablie CoBtuliaticm of 19 May 1867. 

No. di. Read the following Extract from the Micrirtes of Consultation la tlie Revenue 

Department, dated the Atk May 185 7, No. 4i24. 

Read the fonowing Extract from the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
27th April 1867, No. 1287. 

> 

In Cod. 28 Ja- Read again letters from Collector of Chmgieput, dated the fllst October 1S6«, 
auary 1857. and 10th February 1857. 

In Con., 7 April 

1867. Obderbd, that the foregoing letters be submitted for the consideration and orders 

of Govemmeirt vxth the following observations. 

2. The Tanadies are a wild tribe residing in the Streeharicottah Mootah, in 
the Chinglep«t drstrict, and till very recently employed themsdl-^nes almjost solely 
in coUeGting the f^rodncts of the jurij^les, which they delivered to the ofSkcers <tf 
Government, reodving from them the valve of a portion in grain and cloths. 
On their condition becoming known to the Uonoitrable Court of Directors, tbat 

DfiSMttcbr JK0..17, authority^ in 1845| expressed their opinion that the share to be alloi^ed the 

dated 30 Jidy Yanadies, which it was proposed to raise from 22} to 35 per cent., should not be 

1845, para. 9, m j^gg ^jj a two-thirds at least of the value of the^rticles brought in by them, to 

GoTemm^t!T4 ^® expended in affording them better means of subsistence, and a more frequent 

November 1S46, Supply of clothing, in providing them with proper implements for cutting fire- 

R.D. No. 1828, wood, and in short in any manner which might appear to the local authorites 

'•'*• ^' likely to promote their comfort, and to lead to their eventual civilisation." 

3. These directions were not attended to, and no amelioration of the state of 
the tribe had been effected till, in February 1856, the attention of the Board was 
attracted to them by the entries in re^^ard to them in the statement of actual 

To Actinf; CoUec- charges for Fusly 1263. Observing that the rate at which they had been remu- 
tor of Chmgieput, nerated fell considerably below the minimum standard fixed by the Honourable 
22 Febniary 1855. Court, the Board expressed their opinion that the difference might be made 

available as a fund for their improvement. All attempts to induce them to adopt 
agricultural pursuits having failed, the methods which occurred to the Board ' 
were to engage them in rearing cattle or slieep, and to pay them partly in money, 
'^ in the hope that the consequent communication with their neighbours woald 
be productive of beneficial effect." 

• I^Cow. 17 ^* ^^" Shubrick, in a letter, dated the 26th July 1865,* reported that he had 

August 1856. ^01 been able to persuade them to attempt to rear cattle, an occupation to which 

they were wholly unaccustomed, but anticipated advantage from the adoption 
Froceedines to ^^ ^^^ other arrangement proposed by the Board, and asked sanction therefore 
Col. 17 August ' ' to pay them partly in kind and partly in money, and at a more liberal rate, which 
1856. was accorded. 

5. The hopes of improvement entertained from following this course have not 
t Dated 21 Octo- ^^^^ disappointed. In the letter^ first recorded at the head of these proceedings 
ber 1856, in Cons. Mr. Shubrick reports that the Yanadies now desire to participate in the comforts 
28 January 1857. they see enjoyed by their neighbours, and with this view some of them have 

betaken themselves to the preparation of charcoal required for the use of the 
works on the canal, and others to the felling of timber. 

6. To promote this change for the better in the habits of the tribe he proposes 
to establish a school for the education of the young, an idea which, he states, 
struck Captain CoUyer, when civil engineer of the district, who contributed 60 
rupees towards the erection of a building. The number of boys who could be 
brought under instruction, he estimates at 50, and the charge for a dchoOlmBSter 
and Fome paddy for the support of the scholars in addition to what is now given, 
at 112 rupees per annum. The expenditure of 30 rupees, would,, he calculates^ 
complete the school-room commenced from Captain CoUyer's donation. 

7. The proposition to educate the cbiWren meets with the Board's entire 
approval ; and with the view of ascertaining what funds are available, if the 
Yanadies be credited with the difference between the sums expended on them, 
and the amount which would have been paid if the direction of the Hoi^ourable 

f- '• •• '^ ' Court 
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Covit had been carried oat, tbey called ''^ for an aiscoimt Mrtiieb is iuniidiAd wilh J'rf"* 

the Collector's letter of the IQth' February 1857. alao plaoed at Hm bead of these igSf**"*^ 
proceedings. From this it appears that, excluding FasKes H5« atid 1257, for i^ con. 7 April 
which the value of produce is not entered, the sums expended are less than two- 1867. 
thirds of the value of produce delivered by these wild people by more than 8,000 
rupees. In the last year entered in the statenaent, the expenditure was some- 
what in excess of the receipts ; but as even the reduced tax of one-third the 
value of jungle products collected is certainly heavy, and for a long series of 
years the Yanadies obtained less than even one-third, they must be admitted to 
have a very strong claim on the liberality of Qovernment, on the score of the 
inadequate remuneration hitherto received alone. Their abject condition, com- 
bined with the disposition they have now sliown to adopt the habits of civilised 
life,, affords another and no less cogent reason for the interposition of Govern- 
ment to promote their welfare. 

8. Under Bbese circumstances, the Board resolve to submit the recommenda- 
tion of the Collector for the establishment of a school and the corapletton of the 
school-house for the favourable consideration of Government ; and as they enter- 
tain some doubt of tibe sufficiency of the Collector's estimate, they would sug- 
gest that the papers be made over to the Director of Public Imtnietion, with 
instructions to place himself in communication with Mr. Shubrick, and to estab- 
liah a school on suck a scale as he considers suitable to the ebj^ect 

(signed) J. D. Sim, 

Acting Secretary. 



Ordered to be communicated to the Public Department for consideration. 

(A true extract.) 

(signed) H. ForheA^ 

Acting Secretary to Government* 



From B. Cunliffey Esq., Secretary to the Board of Revenue, to P. B. SmoUett, Esq., 

Collector of Chingleput, dated 22 February 1857, No. 412. 

Sir, . 

The charges, &c^ on account of the Yanadies oi Streehaiicottah entered in the statement 
received from your office, of actual charges under estimate for Fualy 1263, have drawn the t)^*^ 13 Novem- 
attention of the Board to the condition of that peculiar peoplej and I am desired to make t^. lanA ;« n^n" 
,the foIlowiDg observations for your consideration. saltation 22 Fe- 

. 2. The state of this tribe was first brought to the Board's notiee in 1836, when the ^^^^ ^®^®' ^^* 

fitreeharicottah Mootah passed into the possession of Government. Their numbers were ^^^^* 

then 199, but by the latest report which the Board have received (in November 1852), it 

appears th^ are nyow 347. Their habits have, however, imdergone no change ; about a 

cawnie of land is cultivated by them apparently as a matter almost of compulsion ; but the 

tribe continue, with this trifling exception, to subsist on jungle products and the remuneration 

they receive in kind for the honey, &c. collected by them on oehalf of Government. The 

net value of the latter in Fnsly 1263 appears to have been Rs. 2,034. 12. 11., and that of 

their remuneration, Rs. 780. 11. 2. Tne Honourable Court, in their Despatch, 30th July 

1845, No. 17, para. 9, expressed their desire to allot to them two-thirds of the value of the 

produce collected by them, at which rate their remuneration in Fusly 1263 would have 

neen 1,356 rupees instead of 780 rupees. This scale of payment was also ordered to be 

adopted from ^e following Fusly in extract Minutes Consultation, I4th November 1845, 

but the actual pavments mtve apparently never reached tfaijs standard, nor even 50 per 

tmL as propeeed by Mr. Cochrane. 

3. There beii^ thus a considerable sum available for the amelioration of the condition of 
this tribe, the Board would wish you, when more pressing duties affi)rd you sufficient 
kdaore, to take the sulgect into consideration with reference to the &llowiQg auggestione. 

1st. The attempt to induce these people to adopt acpicultural pursuits having failed, H 
might, perhaps, be well to try whether the rearing of cattle or sheep would be more ac- 
ceptable. 

3d. The present system of remunerating them with grain and doth seems more likely to 
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Madras. perpetuate their ieolated habits than to lead to their reclamation. It would possibly- be 

desirable gradually to pay them partly in monej^ in the hope that the consequent comma* 

nication with their neighbours would be productive of beneficial effect. 



(signed) . B. Cunliffe, 

Secretary. 



ExTBACT from the Proceedings of the Board of Bevenue^ dated 17 August 1855, 

No. 2140. 

From (7. J. Shubrichf Esq., Collector of Chingleput, to G. S. Forbes, Esq., Acting 
Secretary to the Board of Eevenue, Port St. George, dated 26 July 1855. 

Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to report for the information of the Board with reference to Mr. Cun- 
liffe's letter No. 412, of the22d February last, that having been lately at Pulicat, I entered 
into communication with the chief people of the Yanadies whom I had directed to meet me 
there for the purpose of ascertaining the measures most likely to lead to their amelioratioii 
and greater intercourse with the neighbouring inhabitants. 

2. I regret to have to state that I found them exceedingly illiterate and averse to quit- 
ting their hereditary habits, which they seemed to fear would be attended with the worst 
consequences to their prosperity. 

3. Not more than two attempted to converse, and only one seemed capable of doins so 
freely. They were unable to count beyond 20, and that only with the assistance of their 
toes and fingers, and could not tell the number of annas in a rupee, which, as they have no 
shops or trade, they had not learnt to value. 

■ 

4. It is with much difficulty they can be induced, to leave their jungles, which have a 
sandy soil, as they say their feet get cut and hurt when they travel on roads or over other 
ground. 

5. Altogether, they showed the greatest repugnance to engage in any pursuit they had 
been unaccustomed to, and were averse to rearing cattle or sheep, as having no pasture for 
them to feed on. 

< 

6. I am inclined to agree with the Board that, the best effects would follow a change in 
the system of their remuneration, and that a mixed payment in money and kind and the 
establishment of a few shops, exempt from moturpha, would most conduce to a change in 
their habits and gradually oring them in accordance with those of their neighbours around 
them. 

7. The police ameen could be instructed to teach them the object of money and its ex- 
changeable value, and, judging from analogy, it would not be long before they would learn 
it, and be able to dispense witn his superintendence. 

8. Tn reference to the Board's remark that the remuneration of Rs. 780. 11. 2. paid to the 
Yanadies in Fusly 1263, did not reach the standard of two-thirds of the values of the pro- 
duce collected by them as prescribed by the Court of Directors, or even 50 per cent as pro- 
posed by Mr. Cochrane, I beg to state that the sum actually paid to them for that fuslj 
amounted to Rs. 916. 15* 2. ; the former sum having been disbursed at an early period 
was entered in the accounts of the fusly, and the difference between it and the latter, 
having been paid to them at the close of the fusly, was debited in the accounts of the fol- 
lowing ye4r. 

9. The amount, however, would still fall short of the prescribed two-thirds by Rs. 439. 9. 6. 
and of 50 per cent, by Rs. 100. 7. 3., and I have consequently made arrangements for the 
adoption of a more liberal course hereafter. 

(signed) C J*. Shubrick, 

Collector. 



The Board wish to leave it to the discretion of the Collector to take such 
measures as appears to him best, with the view of promoting the eivilisatioQ of 
the Yanadies of Streeharicottah. Those proposed in para. 6 of the Collec- 
tor's letter appear to the Board to be worthy of trial ; but it will be necessary 
to watch their effect carefully to prevent their being used as a means of 
extortion. 

2. The Collector is requested to report again upon the subject after the lapse 
of a year. 

(A true extract.) 

(signed) G. S. Forbes, 

Acting Secretary. 
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From C J, Shubrick, Esq., Collector of Chingleput, to J.D. Sim, Esq., Acting Secretary -L^' 

to the Board of Kevenue, Fort St. George, dated 2 let October 1856. 

Sir, 

1. I HAVE the honour to report on the Yanadies of Streeharicottah as required by the 
Board in para. 2 of their Proceedings, dated 17th August 1855, No. 2140. 

2. I am liappy to be able to state that the effect of paying the Yanadies, partly in kind 
and partly in money, as proposed in para. 6 of my letter of the 26th July 1855, has 
been attended with the best results. It has helped to wean them from their dependence 
on Government alone, and instil them with the desire of participating in the luxuries and 
comforts which they see to be enjoyed by their neighbours of other castes. With this view, 
some of them have betaken themselves to the preparation of charcoal required for the use of 
the works on the canal under Lieutenant Chambers, and others to the felling of timber; 
and I believe it will not be long before the rising generation will be better able to appre-- 
ciate the advantages of labour and civilization which they will see springing around them, 
and so be, in time, entirely drawn as a people from their present degrading state of de- 
pendence, and given to habits of useful industry. 

3. The establishment of a school would be a great assistance towards such a consumma- 
tion, and do more than anything towards filling their minds with other ideas than those 
usually possessed by their tribe, and enable them to comprehend the motives which influ- 
ence other people, and the means they adopt for their advancement. There are now about 
50 boys who could be brought under instruction at a cost of 112 rupees per annum, as noted 
in the margin,* and should the Board concur with me in opinion, I hope they will bring it 
to the favourable notice of Government. 

4. The idea had struck Captain Collyer when lately civil engineer of the division, who 
contributed a sum of 50 rupees towards the erection of a suitable building, which, however, 
has never been finished or used. It might be completed for about 30 rupees, and would 
then be all that was requisite. 

* 

5. It would only be necessary to instruct in Teloogoo, which a few of their head meii 
can converse in ; Tamil would be quite foreign to their own dialect, and would only con- 
fuse them. They would afterwards pick it up sufficiently for all colloquial purposes, if they 
mixed in intercourse with the great body of the people, and the boatmen and others on the 
banks of the canal. 

6. The Board will perceive from the statement of charts incurred on account of these 
people in fusly 1265, forwarded with my other charges for fliat year on the 12th September 
1856, that the remuneration that has been allowed them amounted to iZ^.1,509. 0. 3., or 
nearly the whole of the proceeds they had collected, the difference being only i2s.45. 10. 
This was chiefly owing to the high prices of grain prevalent throughout the year, and also 
in a greater measure to an increased scale of allowance in accordance with the orders of the 
Court of Directors in their Despatch dated 30th July 1845. Care will be taken that in 
ordinary years the scale laid down by the Honourable Court, viz., two-thirds of the value 
of the produce they may collect, is not exceeded. 

7. The present number of Yanadies is rated at 419 souls, or an increase of 102 over the 
census of 1852. 

8. The Board will be happy to hear that besides the lands they hold of Government and 
cultivated with rice in the year in question, the Yanadies also raised garden produce, con- 
sisting of chillies, to the extent of l£ree-quarters of a cawney. 

(signed) C. J. Sbubrick, 

Secretary. 



From J. D. Sim, Esq., Acting Secretary to the Board of Revenue, to C. J. Shubrick^ Esq., 

Collector of Chingleput, dated 23d January 1857, No. 282. 

Sir, 
With reference to your renort dated 21st October 1856, on the condition of the Yana- 
dies of Streeharicottah, I am desired by the Board to request that you will furnish them 
with an abstract statement of the simis actually paid these people, and the sums which they 
would have received if paid at two-thirds of the value of the produce which they collected 
as ordered by the Honourable the Court of Directors in 1845. 

2. The 



* 1 schoolmaster at 7 rupees per mensem - • - - - • 84 

100 mercals of paddy, at 2 mercals of paddy per year per each lad for 

maintenance, in addition to the quantity now allowed - . . 2s 

Rs. 112 
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2. The statement should embrace the whole period subsequent to ihe orders of the 
Honourable Court, and you wiU be so good as to forward it with as Kttle delay as possible, to 
enable the iJoard to submit your report to Government. 



(signed) 



•/. J9. Sim, 

Acting Secretary. 



/. Shvbrick, Esq., Collector of Chingleput, to J. D. Sim, Esq., Acting Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue, Fort St. George, dated 10th February 1857. 



Sir, 



Agbeeablt with the request contained in your letter. No. 282 of the 23d ultimo, I 
have the honour to forward herewith a statement showing the sums actually paid to the 
Yanadies of Streeharicottah and those which they would have received if paid at two-thirds 
of Ae value of the produce realised by them, fixHn fusly 1256 to 1265, whidi embraces the 
period subsequent to the orders of the Honourable the Court of Directors on the subject. 



(signed) 



C. J. Shubrick, 

Collector. 



Statement showing the Actual Amount paid to the Yanadies, and that which would 
have to be paid at Two-thirds of the Produce realised by Item since Fudy 1256, 



FUSLIES. 



1266 
1267 
1368 
1269 
1260 
1261 
1262 
1263 
1264 
1266 



Amount actually 
Paid. 



Rs. 
638 
309 
796 

678 
629 
497 
600 
780 
896 
1,289 



7 4 
16 8 

6 4 

7 2 
18 6 

- 10 
18 8 
11 2 
10 10 

- 3 



Value of the 
Produce realised. 



} 



Its, a. p. 
Not known. 



Amount at 
Ttro-thirds of the 

Value 
of the Piodoea. 



JRs» a. p. 



2,023 10 -- 

1,889 6 4 

1.818 8 3 

1,698 18 8 

1,283 1 8 

2>034 12 11 

1,737 13 2 

1,664 10 3 



Chinglepnt District, Colleetor's Coortt Cuty. 
Cayantandlnm, 10 Februaiy 1867. 



(signed) 



1,849 


I 


4 




1,269 


9 


6 




1,212 


6 


6 




1,066 


14 


6 




866 


6 


6 




1,366 


8 


7 




1,168 


8 


9 




1,043 


1 


6 




I) < 


a J. skiuMck, 








Collector. 



No. 32. 



Order thereon, No. 626, dated 16th May 1857. 

In the £xtract from their Proceedings of the 27th ultimo, No. 1287, the 
Board of Revenue report the steps that have been taken in view to the ameli* 
oration of the condition of the Yanadies, a wild tribe residing in the Streehari- 
cottah Mootah, in the Chinglepnt district, and, as a further means for the 
attainment of this object, it is now proposed to establish a school for the educa- 
tion of the young, of whom 60 boys can, it is stated, be brought under 
instruction. 

2. There is no doubt that this measure, which, it is observed, has the entire 
approval of the Board, must, if judiciously carried out, tend to the eventual 
civilization and consequent welfare of the tribe. 

3. The Right Honourable the Governor in Council resolves, therefore, to 
forward the extract from the Board's Proceedings, and the correspondence to 
which it refers, to the Director of Public Instruction, with instructions to report, 
after communication with the Collector of Chinglepnt, what arrangements he 
would propose for carrying out the suggestion contained in the last paragrapli 
of the extract. 

(signed) JB. Maltby, 

Acting Chief Secretary. 
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Fort St. George, Public Consultation of 11 August 185/. ^^^• 

^ Madras. 

Read the following Letter from A, J. Ar but knot , Esq., Director of Public """^ 

Instruction, to the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George, dated No. 10. 

22 July 1857, No, 688. 

Sir, 
Adverting to the extract from the Minutes of Consultation, under date the 
15th May last, No. 626, regarding the establishment of a school for the 
instruction of the Yanadies in the Moottah of Streeharicottah, I have the 
honour to submit, for the consideration of the Right Honourable the Goyemor 
in Council, the annexed copy of a correspondence which has passed on the 
subject between the Collector of Chingleput and myself, and to request that 
I may be authorised to entertain a schoolmaster on a salary of 10 rupees per 
mensem, and to disburse such sum as may be required to complete the school 
house, and provide the necessary furniture, not exceeding 100 rupees. 

2. In anticipation of the sanction of Government, I have requested Major 
Pears to depute the Deputy Inspector of the district to Streeharicottah for 
the purpose of selecting a person for the office of schoolmaster, and making 
the necessary arrangements for the completion of the building. 

(signed) A. J. Arbuthnot, 

Director of Public Instruction. 



From A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, to the Collector of Chingleput, 

dated 8 June 1857, No. 533. 
Sir, 
I HAVE had the honour of receiving an extract from the Minutes of Consultation, under 
date the 15th ultimo, accompanied by copies of a correspondence which has taken place 
regarding the Yanadies, a wild tribe resioing in the Streeharicottah Moottah, with special 
reference to the projected establishment of a school for the instruction of their children. 

2. The cost of such a school, I observe, is estimated by you at 112 rupees per annum, of 
which 84 rupees or 7 rupees per mensem is proposed as the salary of the schoolmaster, and 
28 rupees for the purchase of paddy for the maintenance of the pupils. You also recommend 
the disbursement of 30 rupees for the completion of a school-house, which it appears has 
been partially erected by means of funds' contributed by Captain Collyer. No provision 
is made for books, stationery, or other school apparatus. 

3. I question the feasibility of finding a master who would be competent to impart even 
the very elementary amount of instruction that would be required for a salary of seven 
rupees per mensem. The Yanadies, I believe, are the only or almost the only inhabitants 
of the island of Streeharicottah, and the appointment of a schoolmaster (for of course no 
suitable person can be found at present among the inhabitants of the island) would involve 
separation from friends and caste people, and many other discomforts to wnich the natives 
01 this country are peculiarly averse. The ]t)arbarous condition of the children, moreover, 
renders it desirable that a man of considerable natural intelligence should be appointed. 
On the whole, I am disposed to think that 10 rupees per mensem is the lowest salary that 
dliould be assigned. If you concur in this proposal, 1 shall instruct the Deputy Inspector 
of Schools to look out at once for a master. Perhaps the TahsUdar of the talook might be 
able to assist him in finding a person possessing some acquaintance with the dialect of the 
Yanadies. 

4. The course of instruction, I presume^ should be very elementary, embracing reading, 
writing, the simple rules of arithmetic^ and a little geography. Books, stationery^ maps 
and other school apparatus could be supplied from the dep6t attached to my office. 

5. I should be glad to learn what description of building has been erected by means of 
Captain Collyer's donations and its dimensions ; also, whether a house for the master will not 
be required. 

(signed) A. J.^Arbuthnoty 

Director of Public Instruction. 



From C. J. Shubrick, Esq., Collector of Chingleput, to A, J. Arbutknot, Esq., Director 

of Public Instruction, dated Sydapet, 15 July 1857, No. 523. 
Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to inform you, in reply to your letter, No. 533 of the 8th ultimo, 
that the Yanadies are not the only people who inhabit the Streeharicottah jungles, but there 
are others who reside in them, and at the Cusbah village of Streeharicottah, where the 
revenue peishcar and his establishment are located, who are all likely to avail lliemselves 
of the benefits of the proposed school. 
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II. 2- I s^® ^^ objection to the disbursement of a monthly salarr of 10 rupees for the 

Madras. teacher ; and should you consider it necessary, I will instract the Tahsildar of the Nayer 

talook to find a person from among the local residents capable of undertaking the work, 

and forward him to you for approval. 

3. I am not disposed to think that any object is likdy to be gained by extending the 
course of instruction for the present beyond reading, writing, and the simple and compound 
rules of arithmetic. 

4. The school building raised by means of Captain Colly er's donations, a portion of which 
is reported to have been blown down by a heavy gale, consists of two large halls, with a 
thatched roof, supported by posts of country wood, resembling more a shed than a regular 
school-house. It requires mud walls, doors, &c. to complete it. 

5. The schoolmaster can easily find a house in the village. 

(signed) C J. Shubrick, 

Collector. 



No. 11. Order thereon. No- 1078, dated 6 August 1857. 

To provide instruction for the children of the Yanadies, the Right Honour- 
able the Governor in Council sanctions the entertainment of a schoolmaster 
on a salary of ten (10) rupees per mensem, as proposed, and the disbursement 
of a sum not exceeding one hundred (100) rupees for completing the school- 
house which has been partially erected by private funds, and for providing the 
requisite furniture. The books, stationery, &c., veill, it is observed, be supplied 
from the depot attached to the office of the Director of Public Instruction. 

An allowance of grain will, as suggested by Mr. Shubrick in his letter to the 
Board of Revenue of the 21st October 1866, be granted for the maintenance of 
the pupils, at the rate of two mercals per year for each. 

(signed) E. MaUby^ 

Acting Chief Secretary. 



— 15.— 

PAPERS referred to in Madras Public Despatch (Educational), dated 

6th October 1858, No. 6, paras. 39-41. 



Extract Public Letter from Fort St. Geoi^e, dated 28th October, 

No. 23, of 1857. 

In Diary to Bed. Para. 18. In August 1856 the Venerable the Archdeacon submitted certain 
Cods., Sept 1866, suggestions for the improvement of certain schools at Poonamallee. His letter 
In^Dia^to^ub. ^'*® referred to the Director of Public Instruction, who has since transmitted^ 
Cons., 26 May * with his own recommendations, a transcript of a correspondence which had 
1867, Nos. 63 and taken place on the subject of the schools, and, also, of another school of a 
*^" somewhat similar character^ at Tripassore. Mr. Arbuthnot had, however, 

prior to the receipt of our orders, called upon the inspector to report on these 

schools. 

19. From the Inspector's letter it was shown that both the schools at Poo- 
namallee and thoje at Tripassore were in the worst possible condition. The 
former, it appeared, were quasi regimental schools, having been endowed by 
Government in 1817, at the recommendation of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
T. Hislop, for the behoof of the children of pensioned soldiers of Her Majesty's 
service, resident at that station. The general control was vested in the staff 
officer at Poonamallee, and the chaplain was a visitor. The members of the 
Church Committee were also, it was stated, concerned in the management. 
The school having, however, been inspected ** under a misapprehension of its 
position in regard to the Commander-in-Chief," his Excellency Sir P. Grant 
directed the Adjutant General to inform Mr. Arbuthnot that the Inspector's 
report would engage his early consideration. , 

20. Tripassore, 
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20. Tripassore, it seems, has long been selected as a favourite place of resi- 
dence by pensioned European soldiers. Previous to 1829 there appears to 
have been no provision made by Government either for securing to them any 
religious ministration, or the means of imparling suitable instruction to their 
children. In that year, however, owing to the exertions of the Rev. F. Spring, 
chaplain at the neighbouring town of Poonamallee, measures were taken by 
Government towards the attainment of both those objects, and a small sum * 
was sanctioned for the establishment of a school for both sexes. Recently, 
the amount has been reduced, and now stands at a total of 20 rupees 
a month ; the control of the whole is '* entirely under the chaplain," and in 
him is vested the nomination of both master and mistress, with power to 
dismiss. 

21. In 1848, during the chaplaincy of Mr. Posnett, the schools were well 
attended^ the number being 28 boys and 24 girls. At present there are but 1 1 
in the boys' school, and 12 in the girls* ; the building has fallen into thorough 
disrepair ; dirt and untidiness everywhere prevail ; the instruction afforded is 
of the most superficial character, and the appearance of the children, their 
squalor and sluggishness, such as it is pitiable to behold, and most discreditable 
to the supervising authority. 

22. A pensioner and his wife, the master and mistress of the schools, noticed 
by the chaplain as *' well-affected members of the church," have been described 
by the Inspector •' as ill qualified for their posts as any he has met ;" and, 
under all the circumstances of the case, it was recommended that the schools 
be abolished, and the children directed to attend the new talook school shortly 
^o be opened at Trivalore, their religious instruction being separately provided 
fOT by the appointment of a Christian teacher. 

23. We entirely concurred in the objections raised to this course by the 
Archdeacon and the Director. The distance the children would have to 
travel each day would in itself forin an insuperable obstacle ; but besides this, 
and the fact that the education required for these young Europeans of both 
sexes was hardly provided for in the scheme of study adapted for vernacular 
talook schools, there were other obvious reasons for setting the proposition 
aside. 

24. While rejecting the foregoing suggestions, it was proposed by the 
Director, whose views were seconded by the Archdeacon, that the pensioners 
should be removed from Tripassore, and directed to establish themselves at 
Poonamallee, or, better still, at Mootoocherry, near Bangalore. To this course, 
also, we were constrained to refuse our sanction. The regulations in force, we 
observed, permitted pensioners to reside where they pleased, and any inter- 
ference with this practice would justly be regarded as an invasion of their 
liberty. 

25. Being of opinion that it would be better to remedy the existing defects at 
Tripassore, we requested the Director to make arrangements to this end, after 
consultation with the Collector, and to report the result. 



11. 

Madras. 



• 26 J rupees per 
inensem. 



Extract Fort St. George Ecclesiastical Diary to Consultation, 9 September 

1856. — Received the following: 

From the Venerable the Archdeacon of Madras to T. Pycroft, Esq., 

Chief Secretary to Government. 

Su*, 
I HAVE the honour to enclose a report of the reverend chaplain of Poonamallee, 
under date the 25th instant, respecting the schools at that station, after due 
conference with the Government Inspector, which I request the favour of your 
submitting to the Right Honourable the Governor in Council. 

I have reason to believe that the present chaplain has done all in his power 
to promote the efficiency of these important schools ; but, with teachers im- 
perfectly qualified and already worn out in the military service, nothing like the 
desired improvement can possibly be expected. 
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II. I may, perhaps, be permitted to remark that, to the pensioned European 

Madras. soldiers, the provision of a good education for their children affords almost the 

only hope of their attaining a position to earn a respectable livelihood, and 
becoming useful members of society. 

With reference to the concluding passage of the reverend chaplain s letter, I 
would beg to add that I have always understood that the schools at Pooaamallee 
were essentially and exclusively Christian, as respects the education imparted in 
them. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) Vincent Shortland^ 

Madras, 27 August 1856. Archdeacon. 



(No. 144.^ 

To the Venerable the Archdeacon of Madras. 

Venerable and Dear Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to request the favour of vour laying the following statements oon- 
ceming the Poonamallee schools before the Right Honourable the Governor in Coiuicil at 
your earliest convenience. 

There are two schools for boys and girls at Poonamallee, supported by Grovemment at a 
monthly cost of 50 rupees. The school-rooms and master's house are the pr(^rty of Go- 
vernment. The schoolmistress receives 15 rupees^ and the head and assistant master 20 
rupees and 15 rupees respectively ; the scholars are the children of the soldiers in garrison^ 
as well as of the pensioners and other civilians residing at Poonamallee, and the admission 
to the school is not confined to Christian children, b\it native boys, not Christians, are also 
permitted to attend. The instruction is not only gratuitous, but once a year each child in 
the school receives a suit of clothes. 

The masters are selected from the pensioners, and the present mistress is the wife of the 
head master. I cannot speak too highly of the moral conduct of these persons, as also of 
their attention to their duties ; but I regret to say that they are every one of them incom- 
petent to teach children beyond the mere elements of education. The consequence is, that 
we have boys and girls of 12 and 14 years of age who are profoundly ignorant, and have 
no chance of becoming better instructed imder these present teachers ; there is not a boy ia 
school who could pass the examination required of candidates for the medical ^rvice. 

I have long felt that it became my duty to represent these matters to the Grovemment, 
but as for some time I have been expecting the Inspector to examine the schools, I thought 
it better to postpone my statements till after that event. Mr. Thompson has now done so, 
and made his report to the Director of Public Instruction ; and I no longer hesitate to appeal 
to that report, m support of the opinion I have formed, that it is highly desirable to make 
a thorough reform in the scholastic arrangements at this station. 

I have no doubt that Government schools established at Poonamallee would be well 
attended by Europeans and natives, but the present system of non-payment for instruction 
is injurious in every way. Here, as everywhere, a free education is regarded as worthless, 
and leads to imperfect attendance on the part of the children. The alterations I would 
respectfully recommend are, first, the substitution of efficiently trained teachers for the 
present inefficient staff; especially let them be competent to teach the Vernaculars as well 
as English ; secondly, I would recommend the establishment of a school fee; and lastly, the 
placing the schools under the superintendence of the Church Committee. I assume the 
willin^ess of the authorities to permit the teachers (as is now the case in Bengal) to add 
the Bible and religious instruction to secular learning, in the case of all Christian children, 
not withholding them from others not Christians if they desire to study the evidences, doo- 
trines and morala of Christianity. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) Henry Taylor, B.C.L., 

Poonamallee, 25 August 1856. Chaplain of Poonamallee. 



No. 8. (No. 342.) 

The present condition and requirements of the Government schools at 
Poonamallee having, it is stated, been brought to the notice of the Director of 
Public Instruction, the Right Honourable the Governor in Council will, on the 
receipt of his report, consider the propositions now submitted for the improve- 
ment of those institutions. 

Fort St. George, 8 September 1856. 
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Fort St. George, Public Consultation of 26 May 1857- 

RsAD the following Letter from A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public 

Instruction, to the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George, dated No. 53. 

20 April 1857, No. 365. 

Sir, 
Adverting to the extract from the Minutes of Consultation, in the Eccle- 
siastical Department, under date the 8th September last. No. 342, communi- 
cating to me a letter from the Venerable the Archdeacon of Madras regarding 
the garrison school at Poonamallee, I have the honour to submit, for the con- 
sideration and orders of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, the • No, i. 
annexed transcript of a correspondence * which has taken place on the subject 
of this school, and of another of a somewhat similar character at Tripassore. 

2. It will be seen from these papers that previous to the receipt of the extract 
from the Minutes of Consultation above adverted to, I had directed Mr. Thomp- 
son, the then Inspector of Schools in the North Tamil Division, to inspect and 
report upon the school at Poonamallee. As it appeared from Mr. Thompson's 
report, which did not reach me until the 19th December, that the school was 
essentially a military school, I deemed it advisable to communicate with the 
Commander in Chief on the subject before submitting the Inspector's report to 
Government, and accordingly on the return of his Excellency from Burmah 
addressed to the Adjutant General my letter of the 2d February last. In 
reply I was informed ' that the garrison school at Poonamallee had been 
inspected under a misapprehension of its position in regard to the Commander 
in Chief, and that the state of the school, as brought to notice in Mr. Thomp- 
son's report, would engage his Excellency's early consideration. In regard 
to this school, therefore, it is not necessary that I should offer any further 
remarks. 

3. It will be observed, however, that Mr. Thompson's report likewise refers 
to another school of a very similar character at Tripassore, but which it appears 

is in no wayf connected with the army. This school is shown to be in a t jSeetheA^'utant 
lamentable condition ; though not worse perhaps than might be expected, con- General*g letter of 
sidering the salary assigned to the master. Mr. Thompson suggests that it *® ^^ February, 
should be amalgamated with a Talook school which, since his letter was written, 
has been established at Trivelore, a village about a mile and a half distant, and 
that an intelligent catechist should be appointed to give religious instruction to 
the children of the pensioners. 

4. I quite concur with the Venerable the Archdeacon in considering this 
arrangement altogether impracticable. The distance of Trivelore from Tripas- 
sore is a serious objection ; but another still more insuperable is the different 
character of the instruction required for the two classes of pupils of which, if Mr. 
Thompson's plan was carried out, the amalgamated school would be composed. 

5. To the native pupils for whom the Talook school is designed, the sub- 
stantive instruction must be imparted in the vernacular language, the instruc- 
tion in English being confined to the study of that language as a language 
merely, while for the children of the pensioners the English language must, or 
at all events ought to be the medium of instruction, and the study of the ver- 
nacular a subordinate feature in the course. The further objection urged by 
the Archdeacon on the ground of the unwillingness which European soldiers 
would naturally feel to place their children entirely under native control, so far 
from their own residences, is also deserving of consideration. 

6. Under all the circumstances, I am disposed to think that the arrangement 
suggested in my letter of the 26th February last to the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon, of removing the pensioners now residing at Tripassore and their 
families to Poonamallee, or, as proposed by the Archdeacon, to Moottoocherry, 
at Bangalore, and making efficient provision for the instruction of their children 
at one or other of those stations in the schools already existing, would be 
preferable to any plan for reorganizing the Tripassore school. The schools 
established at Moottoocherry for the benefit of the children of pensioners at 
that station, and under the management of the chaplain of Bangalore, have 
lately, I am informed, received a considerable grant from the Mysore Govern- 
ment, and are subjected to the constant supervision of the reverend chap- 
lains ; they are therefore much better situated than any school at Tripassore 
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can be. The same may be said of Poonamallee, if the necessary steps are 
taken for placing the school at that station upon an efficient footing ; though, 
in point of climate (and this is of course an important consideration in con- 
nexion with the education of the children of Europeans), Moottoocherry bas 
considerable advantages. 

7. In suggesting this measure, which at first sight may appear to be some- 
what beyond the limits of my proper province, I am guided by the considera- 
tion that unless something be done to improve the condition of the adult 
members of the famihes who at present form the European conununity at 
Tripassore, a community which is described by Mr. Thompson as " sunk in 
vice and wretchedness," and which, if I am not misinformed, has been in this 
condition for a long series of years, it is hopeless to expect any very marked 
benefit to the children from improving the efficiency of the school teaching. 

(signed) A. J. Ar but knot, 

Director of Public Instruction. 



To be reiaraed. 



From A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, to J. G. Tkampson^ Esq., 

Inspector of Schools, dated 21 August 1856, No. 694. 
Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to transmit to you the accompanying papers * relating to the Poona- 
mallee asylum, and to request that you will furnish me with a report on it, and with a 
statement of the measures you would propose for placing it upon an efficient footing. 

2. You were present at a conversation which passed between the chaplain of Poona- 
mallee and myself regarding the asylum in question, and you will probably remember that 
I then suggested the expediency of amalgamating it with one of the projected Talook 
schools. I fear, however, there would be some difficulty in carrying out such an arrange- 
ment, inasmuch as the instruction in the Talook schools will oe principally vernacular, 
while the children for whose benefit the Poonamallee asylum was established are all of 
European birth, 

(signed) A, J. Artbuthnoty 

Director of Public Instruction. 



From J. G. Thompson, Esq., Inspector of Schools, to A. J, Arbuthnoty Esq., Director of 

Public Instruction, dated Vellore, 17 December 1866, No. 352. 
Sir^ 
I HAVE the honour to inform you that, in conformity with your instructions, I have 
visited the school under the care of the chaplain of Poonamallee, viz.. Her Majesty's dep6t 
schools at Poonamallee and the chaplain's school at Tripassore. 

2. It appeared to be doubtful under whose control the former schools are, but they 
were formerly under the orders of the Church Committee ; and the members of the pre- 
sent conunittee, the Rev. H. Taylor, b. c. l., and Colonel Impett, were good enougn to 
acconapany me to them. 

3. I regret to say that these schools are in a most unsatisfactory state. The children 
know next to nothing, though some of them have been in the school as much as nine years^ 
as is shown by the following extracts from the registers : — 

Boars' School Begister. 







Date of 


Age when 


Admitted 


Now in 




No. 


NAME. 






to 










Admission. 


Admitted. 


ClMS. 


Oliim. 




19 


Smith, James 


12 April 1847 


3 


8 


1 




66 


„ Charles 


6 Feb. 1849 


4 


6 


2 




90 


Kirk, W. W, 


29 Jan. 1850 


4 


6 


2 




167 


Jackson, John 


21 Oct. 1861 


Si 


4 


1 




168 


Dorsey, Patrick - 


8 Nov. 1861 


6J 


6 


1 




171 


Smith, Joseph 


1 Sept 1852 


6 


6 


8 




180 


Kirk, H. E. 


24 Dee. 1862 


6J 


6 


- 


fNot in the schooL 
^Removal not entered* 


189 


Worton, Wm. 


23 Dec. 1863 


7J 


6 


2 




192 


Abel - 


1 - 


10 


6 


— 


Removal entered and 
erased. 


198 


Dick, Frederick - 


10 July 1864 


8 


6 


1 


» 



This Register has evidently not been regularly kept, as is shown by the following sao- 
cession of dates, July 1854, February 1853, January 1853, January 1856, December 
1856. 
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GiBLs' School Register. 



No. 



113 
124 
129 
180 
131 



NAME. 



Fisher, Harriet - 
Jackson, Dinah P. 
Worton, Ellen - 
„ , Marearet 
Burke, Elizabeth - 



Date of 
AdnuMion. 



20 July 1851 

21 Oct 1851 
2 Aug. 1852 
2 

26 



it 
>9 



>5 



ff 



Age when 
Admitted 






4 
11} 
10 

5 

loi 



Admitted 

to 

Clais. 



4 
1 

4 
4 
2 



Now in 
ClaBS. 



3 
1 
1 
2 
1 



The Register of dsdly attendance also is so kept that nothing is to be learned from it^ 
except the fact of a boy having been present or absent, and in the morning or afternoon of 
each day^ together with the reason of his absence^ if known. How the time of the masters 
and boys has been employed is not to be ascertained. The master says, the boys take 
places m class ; but their places are not registered. 

Boys' School. 
4. The studies of the different classes are supposed to be as follows : — 



Class. 


Boys. 


Spelling. 


Reading. 


Writing. 




Geography. 


History. 


Arithmetic. 

1 


1 
2 

3 

4 


4 
5 

• 
15 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




Alphabet. 


m.^ 


— 


^~ 


... 


_ 


^^ 




34 








■ 




1 





Besides this, the head master takes the whole school together to teach them tables, and 
^' useful information ;" and they read the Bible, and learn the Lord's Prayer, the Apostles' 
Creed, the Church Catechism, and the Collects. 

Class I. — Boys 4. Head Master, Jackson. 

Rectding, — They read a portion of the " Outlines of the History of England," which 
ihey had not seen before, very well, minding their stops, and managing their voices much 
better than the generali^ of boys. I was much surprided at this, as the head master had 
uiformed me, that they could scarcely read at all. 

Writing. — The copies of this class are generally good. Many of the copies set are very 
tmmeaning. 

Grammar. — They are supposed to have gone through Murray's larger Granunar, as far 
as the verb. On asking them to parse the following sentence : ** Henry returned in triumph 
to England." I received the following answers. 

'' Returned," is a « Noun," « Pronoun," « Adjective," " Adverb," " Verb." What 
part of the verb it is, was not known. The answer was a guess like the rest. 

" Henry," " is a noun," " nouns are either proper or improper," " proper or common," 
*^ Henry is a conunon noun." 

It appeared unnecessary to pursue the subject further. It would have been impossible 
to chose an easier sentence. ' 

Geography. — They are now doin^ England, having previously gone through Europe ; 
and the master has ^^ described to them continents, islands, latitude and longitude, &c." 

The text-book is the " Outlines" of the C. K. Society. 

They were wrong in the positions of the countries, rivers, and capitals of Europe, and 
could scarcely point out anything on the map. If they did point out anything it was only 
the name, which was founa after some study of the map. This was we case even wim 
countries. There is only one boy, the head master's son, who knows anything about the 
matter ; and he makes very bad mistakes. 

Hiitary. — They have read the *' Outlines of the History of England," to the reign of 
William the Conqueror, that is, about 20 pages. 

The head master got out of them with some difficulty, the fact that Britain had been 
previously invaded three times (the periods and such of die circumstances as were given 
being as often wrons as right), and said that was all they knew. Why William is called 
*^ the Conqueror," they do not know. 
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Mistdns* 



I could not get them to answer the simplest questions. Eren the story of Alfred is not 
known. The most definite information 1 could obtain was, that " William was the first 
Danish King of England ! " The Master had previously elicited the fact, that he was a 
Scotchman ! 

It was to excuse their ignorance of these few pages that the head master declared they 
could not read. 

Arithmetic. — The master told me that they were doing Rule of Three ; but his ques- 
tions were merely multiplication stated as questions of proportion (if one cost 10 Z., &c). 
The master's son worked correctly the sum given to him, ana a question of real proportion^ 
and one of the others got through the master's question, but he was so long about it, having 
altered his statement many times, that I could not wait for Imn. The fourth boy had a 
question in Reduction in which he failed. 

5. This being the state of the first class, I thought it unnecessary to spend much time 
about the lower classes. But they appeared to be in a very unsatisfEU^tory state, studying 
much at random. l%e same daa^ ccHnprises boys who are 'in different rules in arithmetic, 
aDd boys who do none at all. 

Some few who can read a little, read that little fairly ; but others read badly ; and they 
generally spell badly. 
The Second Class bovs wholly failed in Multiplication. 
Some of tlie East Indians write fairly. 

GiBLs' School. 

6. Mistress — Mrs. Jackson, assisted by her daughter, a woman in the first class. 
The following is the scheme of studies :*- 



Class. 


Girls. 


1 


4 


2 


7 


3 


8 


4 


22 




41 

1 



Spelling. 



Alphabet 



Reading. 



Cards. 



Writing. 



Oranunar. 



Geography. 



History. 



Arithmetic 



They all learn the Lord's Prayer and the Aposde'B Creed. 

Class L 

7. Geography^ Europe. — ^Wrong on almost every question adced. 

History, England. — They are supposed to have read the whole of the *' Outlines." 

^ Julius CsBsar invaded Scotland, the north part of Great Britain ; conquered as much of 
it as he wanted, and settled down there." 
. How Jong tiifi Romans remained in the country thOT do not know. 

Only one girl (tlie dau^ter of tiie head master and mistress) knows who were the next 
invaders, ^e does not know the story of AHrod, or about the Danes. The only Danish. 
kiuE idle has heard of was Edgac ^^ 

Only one ^1 knows anyt£ing at all about William the Conqoeior, and she does not 
know wlio he was or whenoe he came. 

The same girl is the only one who knows anything about the Cmsades» and she knows very 
little. 

Arithmetic. — The same girl worked correctly questions in Reduction and Square Root. 
One girl worked Multiplication correctly, and one girl Simple Division. 



Class II. 

8. Arithmetic. — Some questions in Simple Division were worked correctly. 
Writing* — Some few write fairly, but most of them are very careless. 

Work. — The girls work for two hours every afternoon ; plidn work, knitting, and crotchet. 

9. The school is so utterly inefficient that parents are obl^d to send their children away 
to Madras if they want to make anything at all of them. For instance, a boy who wanted 
to get into the Medical College was obhged to spend some time at a school at Madras 
berore he could venture to present himself for the primary examination. I was informed 
tliat some people had been compelled to leave the place in search of respectable elementary 
education. 

10. The 
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10. The chief causes to which this state of affairs most be attributed appear to be — IL 

1st. The restriction of the head mastership to pensioners^ and the consequent impossi- Madras, 

bil^ of finding qualified masters. 

The present nead mast^ appears to be a respectable, hardworking man, but he is wholly 
incompetent. He knows very little himself, and that little he cannot teach. I was informed 
that when he came from his regiment, a few years ago, he could not read. His wife, the 
mistress of the girls' school, is much the same, but even more ignorant 

2d. The absence of anything to induce the children to improve themselves. 

a. No fee is paid, so that the parents do not care whether the children work or not. 

S. Clothing is distributed to all the children without reference to their progress. To 
secure this, a child's name is kept on the books after it has been withdrawn, and perhaps 
sent to another schooL 

c. No attempt is made at discipline. 

3d. The absence of any attempt to induce habits of mental or physical activity in the 
childr^L Thev all look dull and almost torpid, and are a great oontrast to the cmldren of 
some schools I liave lately seen under the numagement of natives. 

4tL The want of good books. 

5th. The doubt which has prevailed, of late at least, as to whose duty it is to superiiKteiid 

the school, and the consequent absence of anything like effective interference. 

The master complained of the want of proper desks. The tables on which the children 
write are flat and low. They might, perhaps, write better on slopmg desks, but the badness 
of the writing requires an improvement in the teaching more than in the furniture. 

11. Another evil is the absence of instructiopi in the vernaculars. 
A school cannot, in my opinion, be considered at all complete in whieh the vernacular (^ 

the district is not taught weU. A good knowledge of the vernacular would be most useful 
to these boys in the ordinary affairs of life, and for almost every profesuoa it is all but 
indispensable. 

12. A number of English boys j^'operly taught, and able to communicate freely with the 
natives, would be very useful to all within their reach. They would supply to some extent 
the want so much felt of a society in which the principles of European knowledge are taken 
for granted in every day intercourse. 

13. I was about to recommend the amalgamation of this school with (me of our talook 
schools, and had been at some pains to show that from the period at which the present 
register commences there hare always been some natives in the s<Jiool who were in no way 
connected with the army. 

14. I had been given to understand, as you were, that the school was the remains of 
'^ Her Majesty's Depot School, established by Sir T Hislop in 1 8 1 7,'' and therefore imagined 
that there wotdd be no difficulty in carrying out this measure. 

15. Finding, however, from your letter of 2l8t August 1856, No. 693 (which reached 
me afler I had written the above), that that school was closed in 1829, and that you had 
been unable to get any definite information as to the present school from the Military 
Secretary to Government, I was obliged to inquire more careftilly into its early history. 

16. Hearing that the Church Conmiittee had, on one occasion at least, dismissed a master, 
I got the chaplain to allow me to look through the records of the Comnnttee. 

17. The chief points elicited by this search were — 

1st. That the schools are on the footing of regimental schools. 

The following passage occurs in a ^^ station record^" drawn, up by the Bev. H. Taylor 
on 28th October 1848, when vacating the chaplaincy : 

'* There are no schools under the control ot the chaplain, but the dep6t school is to be 
visited by him as a regimental school. The appointment of the masters and mistress rests 
with the commanding officer, but the chaplain may, as I have done, easily involve the 
Church Committee in aU fredi appointments of this^ natnre. There is no actual responsi- 
bility resting with the chaplain in regard to its internal economy, but all will dqpend on 
the judgment of the chaplain whether his influence be small or great." 

2d. That, except in rare cases, the head master must be a pensioner. 

On 20th September 1844, the Adjutant General wrote to the staff officer at Poonamallee : 
^' The Commander in Chief sanctions the removal of Corp(»ral Alderton from the office of 
schoolmaster-serjeant" • * * «« and sanctions the enuployment of F. B. Paget as a 
temporary arrangement ; but the appointment should be filled up by an eligible pensioner, 
and not by any person unconnected with the service, and you are therefore requested to 
make inquiry after some fit person of that description." 

3d. That *' Her Majesty's Adjutant General has for years sllowed part of the Canteen 
Fund to be spent on clothes for the children of the Government School" 

This passage occurs in a letter addressed, on 1st December 1856, to the Secretary to 
WooUey's Legacy Committee, by the Reverend R. Posnett, then chaplain, who stated 
that a permanent grant was required for this purpose, as the allowance was precarious. 
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11^ 18. , Finding that the school is in fact a military school, I went to the commanding officer^ 

Madm. Colonel Lnpett, who kindly had all the papers relating to the subject placed before me. 

19. From these it appears that the school was established by G. O. G., of llih Sep 
tember 1848, No. 154, on the footing of aregimental school, under the provisions of G. O. G. 
13th March 1829. 

20. In 1841, all existing rules were cancelled by G. O. G., 6th December, No. 212, by 
which the following establishment was assigned to this school among others : 

Rs. 
1 Head schoolmaster serjeant (non-effective),* on - 20 a 
f 2 Assistant schoolmasters (non-effective)^ on - - 30 5 
1 Mistress, on- - - - - - - -15 




Total - - Bs. 66+ pay, &c. 

The public furniture was to be repaired, and books and stationery were to be provided^ 
from a school fund raised from fees to be stopped from the pay of scholam. 

21. It was, however, held that no fee was to be required from children, and the incon- 
venience .arising from a want of books was met by Government as follows : — 

Extract Minutes of Consultation, 22d March 1842, No. 1550 : 

^' Eesolved^ agreeably to the recommendation conveyed in the foregoing letter that a 
similar arrangement to that sanctioned in the extract Minutes Consultation, 8th ultimo. 
No. 749, for dispensing at ihe depot school at Cuddalore with one of tiie assistant school- 
masters, the salary being drawn and appropriated for the formation of a school fund, be 
authorized at the depot school at Poonamallee, where from the want of adult scholars the 
same di£5culty is stated to exist in raising funds for the supply of furniture^ stationery, Ac. 
in the manner prescribed in para. 8, G. 0. G., No. 212 of 1841." 

22. All previous orders, however, on the subject of furniture and stationery were can- 
celled by G. O. G., 10 Jime 1851, No. 113, by which it is declared that these shall be 
supplied wholly at tihe public expense. 

23. It would seem to follow as a necessary consequence from tiiis that tiie second assistant 
schoolmaster (whose salary was stopped to form a stationery fund) should have been restored ; 
but there are only two masters in the school now. 

24. If I am right, the fund now devoted to this school is 65 rupees per mensem, ad libitumy 
and a 'portion of the canteen fund set apart for clothing for the children. 

25. By G. O. G., 18th August 1829, it was provided that the books in the lending 
library thereby established should be kept in the school-room, by the master, who was to 
receive five rupees per mensem for the care of them. Tliis allowance was, by G. O. G-^ 
147, 1840, raised to eight rupees. 

26. In the rules published on 10th December 1856, however, it is provided that a 
librarian, on eight rupees, is to be appointed by the officer commanding the station, subject 
to tiie approval of the Commander m Chief; and I am informed tiiat since that time tbe 
office has not been held by the schoolmaster-serjeant. 

27. The school seems to be the most natural place for the books; and tiiey might be 
made very valuable to it. 

28. From the military constitution of the school, it is useless to think of its being amal- 
gamated with a talook school, and I am not sure that I am right in making any recom- 
mendation at all ; but I would suggest, 

1st. That for the benefit of tiie school, and to improve the position of the master, the 
lending library be again established in tiie school-house ; and that he be made librarian, 
even men he will have only 28 rupees. 

2d. That till qualified pensioners can be found, native masters be employed instead 
to teach the vernacular as well as English. This might induce some pensioners to 
study. Each man now calculates on the fact that all possible candidates are as ignorant 
as himself. 

3d. That the children be required to pay a fee. 

4th. That clothing, if given at all, be given only to tiie deserving. Prizes might be 
given instead to the more respectable children. 

5tii. That the ** Committee of Management " be required to look more carefully 

into tiie state of the school. 

29. I was 



* *' Non-effective " is said to have been explained by Her Majesty's Adjutant General to mean 
in this case a ** pensioner." 

a In addition to pay and rations. 

h In addition to pay and allowances of their grade. 
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29. I was assured that there would be no difficulty in carrying out the 2d and 3d suggest 
tions ; and that the pensioners would hail with delight any measure which would enable 
them to give a tolerable education to their children. At the same time it must be remem- 
bered that they are very poor. 

The papers * forwarded with your letter are returned herewith. 

30. The " Tripassore Grovemment School " (maintained for the benefit of the European 

Snsioners who reside there) is " entirely t under the chaplain * who " appoints and 
smisses the master and mistress." They need not be connected with the pensioners. 

31. The school is held in the centre room of a long low Government building; one side 
of it is the hospital^ and the roof of the others has fallen in. The roof of the school-room 
is in a dangerous state, some of the wood wprk of the roof having become detached from 
the walls, m)m dry rot or the ravages of white ants. 

The ventilation is very defective. 

The floor is only earth, and now in holes. 

The whole place is very dirty and ill-kept. 



32. The present establishment consist of — 

1 Master, on - - 

1 Mistress, on • - 

1 Sweeper, on - - 



Total 



Rs. 



Ms. 

11 

7 
2 



20 



Madiras^ 
♦ 9 in Number^ 



33. To provide books and stationery, and to meet miecessary expenses, a fee of two annas 
per mensem is required from those children who learn to write, and one anna per mensem 
from all others. 

34. In a letter addressed, on 29th November 1848, to the secretary to WooUey's Legacy 
Committee, the Rev. Mr. Posnett stated that the chaplain of Poonamallee was required 
to examine the children twice a montL The examinations do not seem to have produced 
much good. 

35. Mr. Posnett stated in the same letter that the average attendance at that time was 
28 boys and 24 girls. I found only 11 boys and 12 girls, who are mixed in classea 

36. Geography and history are not taught at all ; the only map (one of the world) being 
Stowed away m a lumber-^room, unused. Only two children learn grammar, and only four 
are taught to write. Yet some of the present children were at the school in 1853, wheu 
the new register was commenced. How long they had then been there I cannot say, the 
old registers having been lost. 

37. The registers show nothing but the fact of a child having been present or absent 
once each day. 

38. A very few remarks will suffice to show the value of this school. 

> 

Class I. 

• 

39. Religious Instruction. — The c)iief object is, of course, the religious instruction of the 
children ; and yet they know nothing of the Bible history, and very little of the most pro- 
minent and interesting characters in it They have been in the habit of reading only the 
lessons of the day, whatever they may be. 1 found them reading a chapter in Jeremiah ; 
and it is needless to say that they did not understand it. 

40. One consequence of this system is, that they have not read consecutively through a 
dngle book of the Bible, ^ome books are appointed to be read straight through, but the 
order is interrupted by the Sundays. It dia not occur to me to ask what they do when 
they find lessons taken from the Apocrypha. 

41. Considering that the school has to be examined by the chaplain twice a month, it is 
scarcely credible that such a state of things can have been allowed. 

42. Readina. — The children's reading is very bad. They neglect the stops and the 
inflection of me voice, and name the number of a verse before they read it, making such a 
jumble of the whole, that if I had not had a book in my hand I could not have made out 
what they meant to say. 

43. Spelling. — They spelled tolerably well within certain limits, but I was careful to 
ask them only comparatively easy words. 

44. Writing. — One bby writes fairly ; the other three who learn, write very badly. The 
copy slips are mostly in a book, so that their use is as limited as possible ; and they have 

been 



f Extract from the ^ Station record" above quoted. 
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II. been blotted and scribbled over to such an extent that h is now difficult to read them. The 

M^tdfM» letters in some have been inked over, to render them more legible. I cannot say that iias 

process has much increased their yalue. 

45. Arithmetic. — Three children worked as far as multiplication^ with some degree of 
accuracy ; but to ask them for the reasons of the steps they took would have been absurd. 
The rest are only learning their figures. 

Class II. 

46. The children in this class are only learning to read. They seemed to know the 
words as &r as they had gone. 

47. No vernacular instruction is given in this school, so that it ia difficult to imagine how 
the children are to earn their livelihood hereafter. 

48. I believe th^ master and mistress are respectable people, but they are as ill-qualified 
for their posts as any I have met. 

49. I have found it very difficult to satisfy myself as to what recommendation I should 
make about this school. 

50. In every school in which religious instruction can be given without injury to the 
cause it is intended to serve, it must take precedence of all other teaching ; ana this is 
especially the case in a place like Tripassore, where the people are sunk in vice and 
wretchedness. But where to find a master who possesses the chief requisites, piety, intel- 
ligence, information, and a knowledge of the vernacular as well as English, and is moreover 
wiUing to accept a post worth only 11 rupees a mcmth, I do not know. 

51. On the whole, I think the best course will be to break up this school, and add the 
fimd to the sum allowed for the talook school, which will shortly be established at Trivellore, 
about a mile and a half off, and in which English will be taught. 

52. I feel sure that the children w31 thus obtain a far better secular education than can 
be given to them at Tripassore ; and the emulation that will almost of necessity arise 
between them and the native boys can scarcely fail to be a vast benefit to both. They 
sadly want something to arouse them now. The walk, moreover, will do them good. It 
is pitiable to see the indolent habits and lifeless appearance of European children in this 
country. 



53. For their religious instruction I would provide by the appointment of die most ii 
ligent catechist that can be found, whose duty it should be to ^ve to all children of Chris- 
tian parents, and any other who may be willing to attend to hun, such instruction ae may 
be appointed by the chaplain of Poonamallee, under whose immediate superintendence he 
shouid be. It might easily be arranged that this religious instruction should be given to 
the Christians of each class, while the Heathen boys are engaged on their moral studies. 

(signed) Jl G. Thompson^ 

Inspector of Schools. 



From A. J, Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, to the Adjutant Grem^al of 

the Army, Fort St Geoi^e^ dated 2 February 1857, No. 111. 
Sir, 
On the 8th September last the Government furnished me with the enclosed copy of a 
letter, addressed to the Venerable the Archdeacon by the late chaplain of Poonamallee^ 
bringing to notice the unsatisfactory con£fion of two schools for boys and giris supported 
by Govemment at that station. Mr. Taylor had previously spoken to me about the schools^ 
and the necessity of improving them ; and having been given to understand that diej £d 
not come imder the designation of army schools, and were not, therefore, excluded from my 
control, I had directed Mr. Thompeofn, the Inspector of Schools^ to inspect them, and to 
furnish me with a report on them. 

2. From Mr. Thompson's report, which fully corroboratea Mr. Taylix^s statements aa to 
the unsatisfactory condition of the schools and the inefficiency of the present teachers, I find 
that the schools are essentially military schools^ and that in order to admit of his sug^estLona 
for their improvement, or those made by the late chaplain, Mr. Taylor, being earned out, 
a complete change in the rules for the provision of teachers, and for the management of the 
schools generally, will be required. 

3. Under these circmnstances I have thought it advisable, before submitting Mr. Thomp^ 
son's report to Grovemm^tit, to transmit it for the consideration of his Excdlency the Com- 
mander in Chief, and to request that, with Lieutenant General Grant's permission, you wiH. 
be good enough to inform me whether it is considered absolutely necessary that the teachers 
should be selected from among the pensioners readent at Poonamallee ; and if not, whether 
any one of the army schoolmasters trained at the late training institution would be available 
for the duty. 

4. It 
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4. It appears to me that the boys' school would be best provided for by appointiiig a TL. 
trained European as head master^ with a native assistant who would be competent to give Madras. 
instruction in Tamil. 

5. For the girls' school, wbidi appears to have been overlooked by Mr. Thompson in his 
recommendadons^ it is more difficult to provide. Perhaps the best plan would be to appoint 
one of the elder girls of the Military Female Asylum at Madras^ some of whom, I beneve, 
have become veiy tolerable teachers^ either to take charge of the school if it were considered 
that it could with propriety be entrusted to her, or to assist the present schoolmistress. 

6. The introduct i on of the vernacular language into the course of instruction, the enforce- 
ment 0/ a small school fee, and the abolition of the present system of providing clothing for 
Hie children indiscriminately, all appear to be judicious measures. 

7. The school, I presume, will be periodically inspected and reported on by the superin- 
tendent of army schools, when such an officer is appointed, and the chaplain should be 
required to visit it frequently. 

6. The latter part of Mr. Thompson's letter refers to a school of somewhat similar char 
ractcr at Tripassore, which he proposes to amalgamate with a talook school for the instruc- 
tion of natives, principally through the medium of the vernacular language about to be 
established at Tnvelore. 1 shall be glad to receive any information which the records of 
your office may afford in regard to the constitution of this school. If it be, as I rather from 
Mr. Thompson's report, a military school established for the benefit of the children of the 
European pensioners residing at Tripassore, the same objections as are urged in reference 
to the school at Poonamallee, it appears to me, would apply to amalgamating it with a 
school in which all substantive instruction will be imparted in the vernacular, and the 
instruction in English will be confined to the study of that language as a language 
merely. 

(signed) A* «/*. Arbutknat, 

Director of Public Instruction. 



From fF. O. fFoods^ Lieutenant Colonel, Adjutant General of the Army, to A. J. Arbutk" 
not, Esq., Director of PaUic Instruction, dated IS February 1857, No. 804. 

Sir, 
I HAYS had the honour to submit your letter. No. Ill, dated 2d instant, with enclosures 
to the Commander in Chief. 

. 2. lEs ExceDency deaireB me, expressing his thanks to yon for oommnnioatinff therqK)rt 
made by Mr. Thompson, Inspector of Schools^ to observe diat the garrison school at Poona- 
mallee appears to liave been inspected under a misapprehension of its position in regard to 
the Commander in Chief. The state of this school, as brought to notice in the report in 
question will however engage his Excellency's early consideration. 

3. With advertence to para. 8 of vour letter imder reply, I am to exjdttn that the school 
at Tripassore is in no way coxmectea with the anny. 

(signed) W. G. Woods, Lieutenant Colonel, 

Adjutant General of the Army. 



From A. J. Ar but knot, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, to the Venerable 
Archdeacon V. Shortkmd, b. d., dated 26 February 1857, No. 108. 

Venerable Sir, 
With reference to a letter addressed to you by the late chaplain of Poona- 
mallee imder date the 25th August last^ a copy of which was communicated to 
me mth an extract from the Minutes of Consultation, dated the 8th of the 
following month, I have the honour to transmit for your information the accom- 
panying report by Mr. J. G. Thompson, late Inspector of Schools referred to in 
the Reverend Mr. Taylor's letter, and on another of a somewhat similar character 
at Tripassore, as well as a letter addressed by me on the subject to the Adjutant 
General of the Army and his reply. 

2. You will observe in perusing the last mentioned document, that the Poona- 
mallee school is stated to have been inspected under a misapprehension of its 
position in regard to the Commander in Chief, but that the state of the school 
as brought to notice in Mr. Thompson's report will engage his Excellency's early- 
consideration. 

3. The school at Tripassore, however, which has also been inspected by Mr. 
Thompson is, it appears, in no way connected with the army ; and it must 
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IL therefore, I presume, be considered to come under the control of my department. 

Jiadraa. I therefore take the liberty of addressing you on the subject and requesting that 

you will be good enough to furnish me with any information which the records 
of your office or of that of the chaplain of Poonamallee may afford, as to the 
circumstances under which this school was established, and with your views on: 
the measure suggested by Mr. Thompson for the better instruction of the pupils 
who now attend it. For the reasons stated in para. 8 of my letter to the Adjutant 
General, I am doubtful of the expediency of amalgamating this school with the 
projected talook school at Trivelore. I am not aware of the number of European 
pensioners residing at Tripassore, but I believe it is not large ; and it has 
occurred to me that the best course the Government could adopt with the view 
of providing for the instruction of their children as well as for their own improve* 
ment, would be to abolish Tripassore as a station and remove all the pensioners 
to Poonamallee. The children might then attend the garrison school at PoonsL- 
mallee for which something, I presume, will be done by his Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

(signed) A. J. Arbuthnot, 

Director of Public Instruction. 



From the Venerable the Archdeacon of Madras, to ^. •/. Arbuthnot, Esq., 

Director of Public Instruction, dated 2 April 1857. 
Sir, 

1. Immediately on the receipt of your letter No. 168, under date the 26th 
of February, I lost no time in calling for the information requested by you with 
regard to the school at Tripassore, and I much regret that there should have 
been so much delay in procuring this, the reverend chaplain's report on the 
subject, (which, together with the statement referred to in para. 9, 1 have the 
honour to enclose) having only reached me yesterday^ 

2. I think there can be no doubt that this school was established on the 
application of the late Rev. F. Spring, who took a great interest in the com- 
munity of Tripassore, and frequently visited it in the year 1829-30; but the 
want of an establishment connected with the archdeaconry, and the utter con- 
fusion which has arisen from the transfer of apart of the old records to the Lord 
Bishop, prevents, I regret to say, my furnishing you with the full information I 
could have wished. 

3. The reverend chaplain refers to both the schools in his district, the one at 
Poonamallee, as well as that at Tripassore. I have long had reason to regret 
the extremely unsatisfactory state of both these schools, and have done all iu 
my power to urge their improvement, deeply feeling that the interests of the 
pensioners and their families were involved in this being effected. 

4. While I would not venture to say that more might not, in some cases, have 
been done to accomplish this most desirable object by the successive chaplains 
of Poonamallee, I think it but justice to them to observe that the utterly inade- 
quate salary of the masters in both places, is in itself sufficient to account for 
tne lamentable failure which has been the result. 

5. With regard to the more important of these schools (that at Poonamallee,) 
the clergyman you are aware, has had no control over the appointment of the 
masters, or I believe, the arrangements connected with the management of the 
school, and it is quite evident that, however " respectable, upright, and worthy 
a man " he may be, Seijeant Jackson is utterly unqualified for his office, and I 
concur with the reverend chaplain in thinking that " the interests of one family 
cannot " (or ought not to) " be promoted at the sacrifice of the public good." 

6. I dismiss this part of the subject by expressing my earnest hope that this 
important school will now be put into a thoroughly efficient state, and re-esta- 
blished on a sound principle, but with regard to it, and the military schools in 
general, I cannot anticipate the benefits which are so much to be desired, until 
the reverend chaplains are made more directly responsible ; but with this respon- 
sibility there must necessarily be connected a just measure of control. Hitherto 
the reverend chaplains have virtually exercised the office of inspectors of these 
schools, but without either power or responsibility. 

7. Ibeff 
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7. I beg to add^ that the proposed amalgamation of the Tripassore sehool with Madras, 
the proposed talook school at Trivelore, appeals to me highly inexpedient, and 
to afford no hope of the desired object with regard to the pensioners' children, 
being accomplished. 

8. The distance (1 i miles) in so trying a climate appears to me a sufficient 
objection, especially as regards the younger children ; and there could not fail 
to be a not unreasonable repugnance in European soldiers to place their children 
entirely under native control, so far from their own residences. 

9. The greatest benefit for these old men and their families would unquestion- 
ably be that which you propose, viz., their removal to Poonamallee, where they 
would at the S€une time be brought under the supervision and control of their 
fonner military superiors ; have the great benefit of a resident minister and 
constant access to the ordinances of the church ; and the advantage under the 
new arrangements^ I trust, of a sound education, religious and secular, for 
their children. 

« 

10. The only improvement on this I could suggest, would be their transfer to 
Bangalore where (at Mootoocherry) so interesting a colony of military pensioners 
is already established under such satisfactory and encoun^ing circumstances. 

11.1 beg to return Mr. Thompson's report, with your letter to the Adjutant 
General of the Army and that officer's reply. 

(signed) Vincent Shortland^ 

Archdeacon. 



Venerable and Dear Sir, Poonamallee, 28 March 1857. 

With reference to your letter, forwarding for mv perusal the report of the Inspector of 
Schools at this station and Tripassore, together wim other enclosures, and requiring me to 
search the records of this chaplaincy to supply further information with regard to the 
school at Tripassore, I have the honour to say that I have carefully read the enclosures you 
sent me, and herewith return them as you desire. 

1. I quite appreciate the Inspector's report regarding the inefficiency of the schools at 
this station and Tripassore. 

2. I beg to remark that I do not think the chaplains are in any way to blame for thb 
inefficiency. As far as my experience during 10 years' ministry in England enables me to 
judge, I should say that it may be laid down as an axiom, that every good school must have 
a good, 2. e., a well-qualified master, and such a schoolmaster can only be secured by the 
payment of a good salary. 

3. For an account of the qualifications of the schoolmasters both here and at Tripassore, 
and the remuneration they receive for their labours, I refer you to the report of the In- 
spector. Seijeant Jackson, the schoolmaster, at Poonamallee, is a very respectable, upright, 
and worthy man, but h^ is not fit for his position as a schoolmaster, either in point of 
attainments, or as regards the capability of imparting to his scholars the little knowledge 
which he possesses; nence their backward condition. These remarks apply equally to his 
wife, the mistress of the girls' school. I believe both take pains, and exert themselves to 
the utmost to do their duty in the best way they can. I am sorry to bo obliged to say that 
I think neither of them qualified to do justice to the position which they hold. They have 
a large family dependent upon them, and the additional pay they receive for their appoint- 
ment in the school, is a great assistance to them. Of course the interest of one lamily 
cannot be promoted at the sacrifice of the public good. 

4. I am not aware that any obstacle has ever been thrown in the way of the chaplain, to 
hinder him from interesting hinself in the working of the school. 

5. The reason why Seijeant Jackson was appointed schoolmaster is stated in the In- 
spector's report. 

6. Mr. Mclntyre, schoolmaster at Tripassore is, I believe, a well-afFected member of the 
Church, and a man in every way worthy of confidence and esteem. The Inspector's report 
does not speak of him as qualified in other respects for the office of schoolmaster. His 
remuneration for this duty, is I believe, 11 rupees per mensem. 

7. Mr. Arbuthnot's suggestion as to the breaking up of the Government establishment 
at Tripassore, and having one good school at Poonamallee, seems to me a veiy desirable 
plan to carry out. It would affi)rd the pensioners the means of obtaining a good education 
for their children, who would I think in time amply repay the Government lor the expense 
of their education, by supplying a respectable ana intelligent class of public servants, in the 
various departments, where their services might be available. 

8. And some prospect of this kind held out as an encouragdiient to those scholars, who 
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by good character, and application duly qualified themselves, would supply a motive for 
exertion on their part, which at present they do not possess. 

9. In conclusion, I beg to say that I have made every inquiry about Tripassore school, 
and send you, as the result, three statements on the subject derived from different sources. 
With regard to the extract made from the records of the chaplaincy written by tiie Rev. 
H. Taylor in 1848, 1 do not observe any authority, marked in tne margin, for the statement 
he maKcs. 

(signed) Charles R. Druryy M.A., 

Assistant Chaplain, Poonamallee. 



No. L 

Statement of the two oldest Pensioners at Tripassore. 

Pretious to the year 1829, there was no Grovemment school or church at Tripaasore, 
but the European pensioners paid one of tiieir own number (by the name of Hares) to. 
instruct the children, as also perform Divine service for them, according to the Rubric of 
the Established Church. 

The Rev. Mr. Spring visited the station in the latter end of 1829, and brought the sab-* 
ject to the notice of Grovemment, when for the first time the following estabbsbment waa 
granted for the school. 

1 Schoolmaster ----- 14 rupees monthly. 
1 Assistant- - - - - • lOJ ^, ^, 

1 Sweeper ---.--2„ „ 

The old mess house was also repaired and fitted out for Divine service, and a clerk ou 
17^ rupees, and a singing master on five rupees a month were sanctioned. 

This arrangement was a^aln modified about the year 1835^ both the sdiool atnd church 
estabtishment being blendea in one, as follows : — 



1 Clerk 

1 Schoolmaster --....•- 

1 Singing master 

1 Schoolmistress - - - . • - 
1 Sweeper ------- 

Total - - - J?*. 



Rs. 

14 

16 

5 

7 

2 



44 



But in consequence of the reduction of the number of pensioners, it was further ordered 
that on a casualty occurring, the situations of clerk and schoolmaster were to be held by 
one individual on a salary of 25 rupees monthly, the rest to continue the same. 

On account of the recent changes in the Educational Department, tiie situations of clerk 
and schoolmaster were again secured, and at (Mresent stands thus :•— 



Church. 


School 


1 Clerk 

1 Sinpng master - - - - 
1 Sweeper - - - - - 


Rs. 

14 
5 
2 


1 Schoolmaster - - - - 
1 SchoolmistreeB - - - - 

TOTAT, - - - Rs. 


Rs. 

11 

7 


18 


Total • - - 12*. 


21 









The number of children attending school now is 22 (10 boys and 12 girls). 
The singing master has held his appointment for the last 26 years ; the sdioohnistress 12 
years ; and sdioohnaster and clerk about four years. 



No. 2. 

Statement of Edward Clarkson, Garrison Serjeant Major, Poonamallee. 

Rev. Sir, 

With due respect, I beg leave to inform you that Pensioner Alderton, states that he waa 

the first schoolmaster employed by Government at Tripassore, and that the school there 

was established in 1829, on the Rev. Mr. Spring's application to Gt)vernment, but having 

examined the General Orders and other oflScial records in the office for 1828, 1829, and 1830, 

I regret 
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I regret to Bay I can find no mention of the school at Tripassore^ although the other Go* Madras^ 

yernment schools appear sanctioned in General Orders of tnose years. 

The establishment of the Tripassore school may probably have been applied for, and 
sanctioned through the Ecclesiaatical Department. 

Poonamallee, 16 March 1857. (signed) Edtoard Clarks&n, 



No. 3. 

Extract from the Kecord of the Chaplaincy, written by the Rev, H. Taylor y B. c. L. 

** The school is entirely under the chaplain {see list of servants in Appendix). He draws 
their pay at the same time as the clerk's pay, and they are paid as above stated. The 
chaplam appoints and dismisses the masters and mistresses as well as the clerk." 

N,B. — I observe no authority noted in the margin of the record for the statement, 
No. 3. 

(s%ned) C. B. Drury, 



Order thereon. No. 680, dated 25 May 1857. 



1. The Venerable the Archdeacon having on the 27th August last, suhmitted No. 64. 
certam suggestions for the improvement of the schools at Poonamallee, his 

letter was referred to the Director of Public Instruction, who now transmits, 
with his own recommendations, a transcript of a correspondence which has 
taken place on the subject of the schools, and also of another school, of a some- 
what similar character at Tripassore. Mr. Arbuthnot, it appears, had called 
upon the Inspector to report on these schools previously to the receipt of the 
orders of Government. 

2. From the Inspector's letter, which is dated the 17th December last, it is 
shown that both the schools at Poonamallee and those at Tripassore are in the 
worst possihle condition. The former, it appears, are quasi regimental schools, 
having been endowed by Government in 1817, at the recommendation of the 
Commander in Chief, Sir T. Hislop, for the behoof of the children of pensioned 
soldiers of Her Majesty's service, resident at that station. The general control 
is vested in the staff officer at Poonamallee, and the chaplain is a visitor. The 
members of the Church Committee are also, it is stated, concerned in the 
management. It is apparent, however, that the school has been inspected 
" under a misapprehension of its position in regard to the Commander in 
Chief." His Excellency has ^directed the Adjutant General to inform Mr. 
Arbuthnot that the Inspector's report will engage his early consideration. 
The Governor in Council therefore proceeds to dispose of the reference made 
in regard to the schools at Tripassore. 

3. That station, it seems, has long been selected as a favourite place of 
residence by European soldiers, on their retirement from the service. Previous 
to 1829, there appears to have been no provision made by Government either 
for securing to them any religious ministration, or the means of imparting suit- 
able instruction to their children. In that year, however, owing to the 
exertions of the Rev. F. Spring, chaplain at the neighbouring town of Poona- 
mallee, measures were taken by Government towards the attainment of both 

those objects, and a small sum, as per margin,* was sanctioned for the establish- • 26j rupees per 
ment of a school for both sexes. Recently the amount has been reduced, and mensem. 
now stands at a total of 20 rupees a month ; viz., 1 1 rupees for a schoolmaster, 
7 rupees for a mistress, and two rupees for a sweeper. The control of the 
whole is ^' entirely under the chaplain," and in him is vested the nomination of 
both master and mistress, with power to dismiss. 

4. In 1848, during the chaplaincy of Mr. Posnett, the schools were well 
attended, the number being 28 boys and 24 girls. The chaplain at that time 
examined th^ children twice a month, at present there are but 1 1 in the boys' 
school, and 12 in the girls'; the building has fallen into thorough disrepair; 
dirt and untidiness everywhere prevail ; the instruction afforded is of the most 
superficial character, and the appearance of the children, their squalor and 
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Madras. sluggishness such as it is pitiable to behold, and most discreditable to the 

supervising authority. 

5. A pensioner and his wife, the master and mistress of the schools, noticed 
by the chaplain as " well-aflfected members of the Church/* are described by 
the Inspector as ^' as ill-qualified for their posts as any he has met,'' and under 
all the circumstances of the case, it was recommended that the schools be 
abolished, and the children directed to attend the new talook school, shortly to 
be opened at Trivelore, their religious instruction being separately provided for 
by the appointment of a Christian teacher. 

6. The Government entirely concur in the objections raised to this course by 
the Archdeacon and the Director. The distance the children would have to 
travel each day would in itself form an insuperable obstacle ; but besides this, 
and the fact that the education required for these young Europeans of both 
sexes is hardly provided for in the scheme of study adopted for vernacular 
talook schools, there are other and obvious reasons for setting the proposition 
aside. 

7. While rejecting the foregoing suggestions, it is proposed by the Director, 
whose views are seconded by Utie Archdeacon, that the pensioners should be 
removed from Tripassore, and directed to estabUsh themselves at Poonamallee ; 
or, better still, at Mootacherry, near Bangalore. This course, also, the Govern- 
ment are constrained to refuse their sanction to. The regulations in force 
permit pensioners to reside where they please, and any interference in the 
practice would justly be regarded as an invasion of their liberty. It wiU be 
better, in the opinion of Government, to remedy the existing defects at 
Tripassore, to which end the Director will make arrangements, after consultation 
with tlie chaplain, reporting the result. 

(signed) E. MaUby, 

Acting Chief Secretary. 



i*iMi 
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Papers referred to in Madras Public Despatch (Educational), dated 6 October 

1858, No. 5, paras. 42, 43. 



ExTRAOT Public Letter from Fort St. Geprge, dated 28 October, 

No. 23 of 1 657. 

• In Diary toCong., Para. 26. Wb beg to forward to your Honourable Court copy of the report* of 
16 June i®^^> the Director of Public Instruction, on the result of the examination of the general 
PI OS. 44 an . i)|.anch of the Presidency College, held in December last. 

27* It will be seen that the examination of the senior classes was undertaken 
by some gentlemen unconnected with the institution, who gave the aid of their 
services, and their reports, except in the Mathematical Department, were so 
much less fietvourable than in former years, as to have led to a discussion 
whether the questions and exercises were not of too difficult a nature, and 
whether the examiners had tested fairly the acquirements of the students. 

28. In disposing of the report, we deferred entering into the question of the 
progress shown by the scholars, but we observed with regret that the professors 
of the college had been allowed to criticise the reports of the examiners ; that 
an embarrassing discussion had thus arisen, and that not only the proceedings, 
but even the qualifications of the gentlemen who conducted the examination 
had been called in question. 

29. Such a system, we remarked, could not be allowed to continue, since 
gentlemen would at once decline to assist at the examinations, if their proceed- 
ings were to undergo criticism and attack from quarters which could not be 
deemed impartial, and placing, as we did, a high value on the services of 
independent examiners, we would not be willing to lose them, even when the 

university 
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university to whicb Mr. Arbuthnot alluded in the 1 7th para, of his letter, was Madras, 
in full operation. 

30. On occasions when the assistance of independent examiners was made 
use of, we were not prepared to say that it was beyond the province of the 
Director of Public Instruction to guard against questions of undue difficulty 
being put to the examinees ; but this, we suggested, should principally be done 
by judiciousness in the selection of examiners, and by explaining to them the 
amount of instruction which had been imparted to the students, so that the 
questions might be shaped in accordance with it. After examiners had been 
selected, we wished that the fullest freedom of action should be accorded to 
them, and that their proceedings should not be subject to remark or control on 
the part of the professors or teachers of the institution to which the students 
belong. 

31. We informed Mr. Arbuthnot that, on his submitting his proposed 
improvements in the present course of study at the Presidency College, to 
which he had adverted, our attention would be given to the subject. 



Fort St. George Public Consultation of 16 June 1857. 

Read the following Letter from A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public No. 44* 

Instruction, to the Acting Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George, 
dated 26 May 1857, No. 499. 

Sir, 
In anticipation of my general report on the state and progress of edncaHon 
in this Presidency during the official year which has lately closed, I have the 
honour to submit, for the consideration of the Right Honourable the Governor 
in Council, the annexed papers^ relating to the examination of the general 
branch of the Presideney College hdd in Deoem be r lastr The form indeed in 
which the annual reports on public instruction are to be prepared under the 
instructions issued by the Government of India, in their Under Secretary's 
letter of the 31st August 1855, and which precludes the insertion of any appen- 
dices but the printed tabular statements, the examination questions at the 
Presidency College, and the best, if remarkably good, of the answers, seems to 
render it necesnary that some more detailed report of the principal educational 
institutions should occasionally be laid before Government. 

2. His Lordship in Council is aware that the annual examinations of the 
senior classes of the institution now designated the Presidency College, have 
been usually conducted partly by the Principal and his assistants, and partly by 
gentlemen unconnected with the institution. Great difficulty, however, has 
often been experienced in finding persons able and willing to undertake the 
duty; and on the occasion of the examination held in December 1855, 1 was 
obliged to entrust it entirely to the Principal and professors. On the last occa- 
sion I was able to arrange that the whole of the papers for the senior depart- 
ment should be set, and the answers examined and reported on by indepen- 
dent examiners. The gentlemen selected for the duty were, the Reverend 
J. Richards, Inspector of Schools in the South Tamil Division, Mr. J. T. Fowler, 
principal of the normal school, Mr. £. C. Caldwell, acting head master of the 
provincial school at Combaconum, Mr. Edmund Tht)mpson, head master of 
the provincial school at Calicut, and two gentlemen unconnected with the 
Educational Department. Mr. Holloway, of the Civil Service, and Lieutenant 
O'Connell, of the Engineers, who were good enough to lend their services on 
the occasion. 

3. The 



* Letter under date the 7tli May I867t from the Acting Principal of the Presidency College. 
Letter under date the 17th January 1857, from Lieutenant P. O'Connell. Letter under date the 
19th February 1867, from £. C. Caldwell, Esq. Letter under date the 19th February 1857, from 
Edmund Thompson, ^<l-» ><<a> letter under date the 19th February 1857, from W. Hollo- 
way, Esq. Letter under date the 26th February 1857, from J. T. Fowler, Esq. Letter under 
date the dlst March 1857, from the Rev. J. Richards, m. a. Letter under date the 25th May 
1857, from the Acting Principal of the Presidency College. 
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Madras. 3. The reports of the examiners, together with the papers set by them to the 

senior class, and the answers of the students forming that class, in the subjects 
noted in the margin*, are sent herewith. It will be seen that, on the whole, 
mathematics excepted, the reports are less favourable than those of former 
years. Mr. Thompson, who conducted a considerable portion of the examina- 
tion, in English literature and history, considers the result not satisfactory. 
He points out that *^ in six papers out of nine, the most successful student has 
not obtained half the number of marks, and in the three remaining papers that 
proportion has only been very slightly exceeded." He was espocially disap- 
pointed with the execution of the general papers on literature and on modem 
history given to the same class, and with both the historical papers of the 
2d class. He was better pleased with the answers of the senior students 
on Trench's Lectures, and on Guizot's Histor}^ of Civilization in Europe, and 
was favourably impressed with their style of composition, which, he observes, 
indicates a very considerable familiarity with the English language. 

4. Mr. HoUoway's judgment on the answers of the senior students in moral 
philosophy, and of the students of the two junior classes in political economy, is 
very unfavourable. He pronounces the answers in mor^d philosophy to' be, 
without exception, remarkable for want of appreciation of notions at the base of 
the science of ethics, and is of opinion that no single student has here exercised 
any other faculty than the memory. 

5. Of the attainments of the junior students in the kindred subject of political 
economy, his opinion is equally unfavourable. He considers that no real 
knowledge of the subject matter has been obtained, and observes that ^* the 
slightest departure of the questions from the language and order of the text 
books suffices to elicit the strangest collection of crude notions and economical 
fallacies." 

6. The examination of the two junior classes in EngUsh literature and of the 
senior class in logic was conducted by Mr. Fowler, (^f the Ist or junior class 
he says, that while the students forming it are at present deficient *4n power of 
grasping the general scope of a writer, they supply the material for a good 
college class during the remainder of the college course." The 2d class do 
not appear to have done so well; and on the deficiencies of the 3d chiss 
students in the logic paper he comments in strong terms. Only one of them, 
he considers, has shown " a reliable knowledge and such a logical training as 
had had a really disciplinal influence." Most of them, however, he considers 
to " have studied the subject successfully, as far as parts of the book are con- 
cerned, but their papers were barren in illustration, and such illustrations as 
were given were taken from the book in nearly all cases." 

7. The mathematical examination was divided between Mr. Richards, lieu- 
tenant O'Connell, and Mr. Caldwell. The reports of all these gentlemen are 
most favourable. Mr. Richards gives it as his deliberate opinion that the 
mathematical instruction given in the Presidency College is upon the whole 
sound, thorough, and as practical as it can be without endangering its 
soundness ; and he states that in those subjects to which attention has been 
chiefly paid, viz. : geometry, plane, and spherical trigonometry, and plane 
astronomy, he would not fear to subject the alumni of this college to competi- 
tion with those of any other institution of a similar grade in India or in 
Europe. 

8. The reports of Lieutenant O'Connell and Mr. Caldwell are equally 
favourable* 

9. The vernacular examination was conducted as usual by the Tamil and 
Telugu translators to Government. Their reports are favourable, especially 
that of the Tamil examiner, but they are so brief, and the time which these 
gentlemen were able to devote to the duty was so short that a better idea of 
the actual working of the department will be obtained from the report of the 
professor of vernacular literature which will be found among the appendices of 
the Acting Principal's letter. 

10. The 



* English Literature, Milton. Gaizot on the History of Civilization in Europe. Trench on the 
study of English. Modern History. Moral Philosophy. Logic. 
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10. The examination of the junior department of the college in their English Madras. 

studies was conducted by the Acting Principal, aided by the Professors of History 

and English Literature, and by Dr. Van Someren, who set a paper of questions 

on physiology to the 5th or senior class. The Principal speaks favourably of 
the progress of the 5th class, and in the case of the other classes, with 
the exception of the 4th and one of the divisions of the 2d, the result of the 
examination appears to have been satisfactory. Messrs. Gordon and Bowers, 
however, draw attention to two defects which appear to have attracted their 
notice in the classes of the junior department generally; first, an insufficient use 
of the map in the historical lessons ; and, second, defective reading and mispro- 
nunciation. With a view to improving the style of reading, Mr. Bowers 
suggests the formation of a reading class, to which all bad readers should be 
sent from the other classes, in which all other studies should be suspended, and 
from which no promotion should be allowed until satisfactory amendment be 
certified. To this arrangement the Acting Principal objects, on the ground, I 
presume, that it would interfere with other studies of equal importance. 

1 1 . Both the defects above noticed have attracted my attention on my occa- 
sioual visits to tiie College during the past year. The incorrect pronunciatioa 
of the Madras students generally has often been remarked, and it is, no doubt, 
in' a great measure attributable to the carelessness and inefficiency of their 
earlier inetructors. Habits of bad reading and of mispronunciation, when once 
formed, it is extremely difficult to eradicate ; and as Mr. Bowers very justly 
observes, ^' it is in the junior classes that the remedy, in order that it may be 
effectual, should be appued.'" 

12. The neglect of the teachers in the junior classes to make use of the migp 
when teaching history is also common ; but it is a fault not creditable to an 
institution like the [Residency College, and argues a lack of that supervision 
of the lower elasses which is so essential to. the efficiency of the whole ini^ 
tution. 

13. With the view of remedying these and other defects in the instruction of 
the junior classes, I directed, at tixe commencement of the present year, that 
all the teachers in the junior department, with the exception of the head mastei::, 
should attend ' the normal school once a week for the purpose of profiting by 
the lessons in the art of teaching which are given in that institution. Arrange<- 
xnents have also been made for a more constant supervision of the lower classes 
by the Acting Principal, who is now assisted in this duty by the Professor of 
Vernacular Literature. 

14. The Acting Principal has appended to his report two letters from the 
Professors of History and of English Literature, referring to the reports of the 
examiners en their respective classes. There is a good deal in the tone of these 
communications of which I cannot approve, and in commenting on the qualifi- 
nations of the gentlemen selected as examiners, Mr. Bowers has clearly out- 
«tepped his proper province. Mr. Gordon has also animadverted on the reports 
of one of the examiners in a style which cannot be justified. But after a veiy 
eur^ul perusal of the examination papers I consider it but due to both these 
gentlemen to state my opinion that the answers of their pupils have been very 
severely judged. 

1 5. Many of the papers of questions are of considerable difficulty and undi]^ 
long with reference to the time allowed for answering them. The geneBGyi 
paper in literature set to the 3d class students contains, as Mr. Bowers points 
out, no less than 60 distinct points to be cleared up, besides four long extracts 
for paraphrase, two of which ( I refer to the prose extract from Milton and the 
lines from Tennyson's Morte D' Arthur) I cannot but think are scarcely appro- 
priate for insertion in a general paper intended to test the ability of native 
students in paraphrasing and explaining passages not previously studied. The 
Milton paper is also much longer than it should have been, and some of the 
answers, it appears to me, both in this paper and in the paper on Trench, were 
deserving of higher marks than have been assigned. The answers in Guizot, 
and in the general paper on Modern History, I should also be disposed to estimate 
more favourably than Mr. Thompson has done. 

186 (II.)— Sess. 2. Q Q 4 16. As 
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Madras. ] 6. As regards the moral philosophy and political economy, I cannot go to 

the length of Mr. Gordon. The answering in both subjects is generally 
indiflferent, and the questions though by no means easy, were not, I think, 
unduly difficult. The result of the examination in political economy has con- 
firmed me in the opinion I have for some time past entertained, that political 
economy is too difficult a subject to be commenced by any but the most advanced 
students of the college. 

17. On the whole, I fully concur with the Acting Principal that the five 
senior students named in the 21st para, of his report have established their 
claim to the degree of proficient ; three of them, V. Soobramanien, V. Raja- 
gopaul, and T. Samiah, with honours of the 2d class, and the other two, 
T. Coopoosawmy and V. Canakiah without honours. These degrees will be 
awarded at the approaching anniversary. The recommendations of the Acting 
Principal in regard to tbe award of scholarships have also been sanctioned on 
the understanding that the scholarships now awarded shall only be tenable to 
the end of the calendar year, by which time I hope to be able to arrange for a 
general scholarship examination open to the students of all schools and coU^es 
at the Presidency which may be affiliated to the University. I propose hence- 
forward to discontinue the practice of conferring college degrees, as being ren- 
dered unnecessary by the establishment of an University. The University 
examinations vnll of course give a direction to the course of study in the 
Presidency College, and more or less in the provincial schools, as the standard 
of education in those institutions advances, and will afford the best test of the 
proficiency of their respective students. In the case of the Presidency College 
they will preclude the necessity of entrusting to independent examiners the 
conduct of the college examinations. 

18. I have long been of opinion that considerable alterations might be mad^ 
with advantage in the college course. It has always appeared to me to be an 
error that all students wishing to complete the course should be compelled to 
study the higher branches of mathematics irrespectively of their natural apti- 
tude or otherwise for mathematical studies. I have also more than once been 
disposed to recommend some reduction in the number of subjects included in 
the course, especially in the lower classes of the senior department. Adverting, 
however, to the contemplated establishment of a system of University examina- 
tions for degrees and honours which would probably entail important changes, I 
have been unwilhng to propose any radical alterations until the University 
scheme should have been determined on. The changes to which I refer are aU 
more or less provided for in the scheme of examination which has lately been 
drawn up by the University faculty of arts for the approval of the coUective 
senate. It will Umit the mathematical studies necesary to the attainment of 
the degree of B. A. to a point below that to which the 2d year students now 
advance, and the study of the higher mathematics, of political economy and 
the philosophy of history, will be confined to those students who aspire to the 
higher degree or honours, and who, it is to be hoped, will secure under the 
proposed arrangements that preliminary grounding in the more elementary 
branches of education which is so essential to the successful prosecution of more 
advanced studies. 

19. In the present state of the question it would be premature to discuss the 
changes proposed by Mr. Richards in the mathematical course ; for, while the 
course recommended by him is in advance of what will be requisite for a B. A. 
degree, it falls somewhat short of the point to which candidates for honours 
will be expected to attain. 

20. It only remains for me to advert to the suggestion made by the Professor 
of Vernacular Literature that, with the view to tiie special encouragement of 
vernacular studies, a vernacular scholarship should in future be assigned to 
each class. Mr. Percival's remarks on the great importance of this branch of 
instruction, and as to the difficulties which have hitherto beset it, have my full 
concurrence, but I trust that the encouragement which will be given to the 
study of the vernacular languages by the rules lately promulgated with refer- 
ence to the projected examination of candidates for employment and promotion 
in all grades of the public service, and also by the University examinations, will 

preclude 
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preclude the necessity of departing from the practice under 'which the stipen- Madras, 
diary scholarships have been hitherto limited to the students of the more 
advanced classes in our colleges and schools. I shall be prepared, however, 
when drawing up the general scheme of scholarship examinations, to which I 
have before alluded, to assign one or more scholarships to proficiency in the 
vernacular languages. The details of this scheme, and of the arrangements I 
shall have to propose for adapting the course of instruction in the Presidency 
College to the requirements of the university examinations, will be submitted for 
the approval of Government, 

(signed) A. J. Arbuihnot, 
Director of Public Instruction. 



From the Acting Principal of the Presidency College to the Director of Public 

Instmction. 

Sir, 
I HAVE now the honour to submit to you my report on the Presidency College for the 
year 1866, called for in on extract from your proceedings under date 6th April 1857. 

2. I assumed charge of the college on the 3d of March 1856, when the scheme of study 
for the year had been already determined by the principal, and the several classes had 
entered upon the course marked out for them. Under these circumstances, I did not con- 
sider myself authorised to deviate from the course prescribed by Mr. Powell, except in a 
single instance. A series of lectures on electricity, to be delivered by the professor of mathe- 
inatics and natural philosophy, formed part of the programme of study. For these I substi- 
tuted a course of lectures on hydrostatics, partly because I believe that where there in only 
one chair of mathematics and natural philosophy, it has always been customary in Europe 
to include under the latter head only those physical sciences such as statics, dynamics, 
hydrostatics, optics, and astronomy, which depend for their elucidation mainly upon the 
application of mathematical principles, partly because I know yery little about electricity, 
but mainly because I considered that in a country abounding with hydraulic works of great 
magnitude, both complete and in progress, such a course would proye far more valuable, 
and would be infinitely more likely to become of practical use to the student, than the one 
which had been laid down. » 

8. During the year there were several unavoidable changes of masters in the junior 
department, and tnese changes I think in some degree retarded the progress of one or two 
of the classes. In the month of April Mr. Fussell was removed to Bellary, and Gopaul 
Hao was promoted to the second mastership, but was subsequently remoyed to Comba- 
conum. Mr. Jenkins, also the senior master, proceeded to England on leaye for six months, 
and there were other changes, of minor importance, to which I need not here more particu- 
larly allude. 

4. In the month of July 1856 the professor of law was permitted to resign his professor- 
ship^ and the law lectures were for a time discontinued. 

6. The number of boys in the college at the beginning of last year was 277, and the 
nmnber at the close 213. At the beginning of the present year the number was again 
raised by fresh admissions to 276, a number less by one than at the beginning of last year. 
It must be remembered, howeyer, that no regular system of promotion from the primary 
school was adopted, that only those who volunteered and passed the entrance examination 
were admitted, and that upwards of 30 were rejected, as not being suflBciently advanced to 
profit by the instruction here given. 

6. I shall now proceed to comment on the Christmas examination, and will commence 
with the junior department. 

7. In order that each class might be examined as thoroughly as possible, 1 solicited the 
yaluable assistance of the professors of history and English literature ; Dr. Van Someren 
also kindly acceded to my request that he would set a paper of questions on physiology to 
the boys of the fifth classT. The reports of these gentlemen are annexed (Appendix A.) 
With reference to the reports of Messrs. Grordon and Bowers, I must explain that each 
professor examined the seyeral classes in those subjects having the closest affinity to the 
duties of his professorship. 

8. The 5th and 4th classes were examined both vivd voce and'in writing. The results in the 
case of the fifth class are, I think, yery satisfactory, especially in mathematics ; in this subject 
almost all did well, and seyeral did admirabljr. There is one boy, in this class, T. Pazold, who 
deseryes to be mentioned in terms of the highest praise ; he is far in adyance of the rest of 
the class in English, and this is not surprising, as English is yemacular to him; he is, 
however, the prize boy of his class in Tamil, a fact which does him infinite credit He also 
stands first in mathematics and physiology. Sungeevee Row also has highly distinguished 
himself, and is second only to PaBzold.jw^^ 
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9. The reeidt in fhe fcrorih ^gAbsb ^were not so saturfkctory t hoA Mr. Bowers wtA myif^ 
find liie fcoyfi iBijKsrfiBcitly aequeonted witb tbe subjeetB in wliidi we eyamiiwd tkam ; Mr. 
GoidaA, koweiirer^ «peak8 faroocably of their juiswers in hififtory . 

ftO. The third cSaflB Boquitted themselveB faddy m all their subjects^ reflecthig cr&SSit'nftm 
tiudr teacher, Mr. Peppin. 

11. A remarkable difference was perceptible in the condition of the two divisions of the 
second class: ihis result I was led to anticipate from the &ct that Division A. had been 
Hifoughoat lihe year iinder ^be ohai^e of Mr. L. Diqne, a carefol and indnstrious teacher ; 
whereas Division B. had suffered much from a change of nuMters, one of whom, mbo haA 
charge of the cfass &r several monilis, wma not very efficient 

12. The third division of the first class did very fairly ; there was nothing in the condi- 
tion of these classes to call for special remark. 

13. On the whole, I think that, with the exception of the fourth class and second class 
Division B., the classes of the junior department passed a satis&ctoiy examination^ and 
tiie unsatisfactory state of those classes has been adready accounted for. 

14. Many of the boys read English indifferently, the defect consisting, partiy in laispro- 
nunciiition, partly in false •emphasis ; this point is partictilarly Jioticed m the nwA 91 llie 
professor of English literature, wlio suggests as & remedy the formation of a reading clasa^ 
which all bad readers should be requirea to attend ; this, however, would be inconvenient 
in many lespects. Mr. Percival has kindly consented to assist n!e in liie daily supervinon 
of the junior deportment, mad I faepe soon to obaenre m ^narked improvvmeiit in fids impoi^ 
tsnt particular. 

15. I think it would be well to iumish the parent of each Ix^ in tiie junior d/sfartaamtf 
at £he expiration of every half-year, with a statement -ahowing the rank of die b<^ in eaolk 
of the subjects studied, and also pointing out wliether Us conduct has been good and kia 
attendance regular. I have prepared a form of aaoh a statements fiir your ini^ectioB (Ajp*- 
peaiCxB.) 



16. I forward an in ftere s tin g report fiom iBie prafessor of Sanscnt and Temacnlar filera- 
tore on the operations in his depaitment iliiring l2ie past year (Appendix C.) You are 
«waie tiiat tiie Tamil and Teli;^ traairiaters to Ge^anment also speak favonralily of the 
attainments of Ihe students generally ia ^bom la&gvages. Mr. Percival recommends -diat 
tiie Korton gold medal be awarded to Oanakialh f or the best vemaeular essay on the follow^ 
ing subject : '^ The advantages to be derived from adopting tiie vemaoalar languages as'tJhe 
medium of instruction in the education of the masses." Mr. Percival does not recooimeud 
ihat the Paoheappah^s tranelation prize lue given away tins year, as he considers theaioffle 
translation sent m, although creditable to the waiter, not -of sufficient merit to justii^ &a 
award of so valuable a pnze. 

17. Tlie examination of &e eenior depatftoent was conducted aknost entirely in wriiii^ ; 
a public vivS voce examination, howiBver^ was hdd on the '29d of December, on which ocea* 
sion the Bight Honourable the Governor presided. At the close of the examination his 
Lordship was pleased to express himself satisfied with the .general answering of the boys* 

18. The reports furnished to you by the esanaaers 9«nder it mneoessary for me to 
discuss minutely the attainments of the students in the three classes of this department. 
The professors of history and English literature were invited to offer any observations in^iich. 
might occur to them with reference to these reports. I annex copies of the letters addressed 
to me by those gentiemen (Appendix D.) 

19. The examiners' reports are in several instances unfavourable; I am inclined, how^ 
ever, to think that Mr. HoUoway has been rather severe in his judgment ; nor do I concur 
in the unfavourable opinion expressed by Mr. Fowler ot the mentsd training oi tiie senior 
students. In estimating the results of an examination extending over so wide a range of 
subjects, it must be borne in mind that no student is likely to excel in all of them. Ix our 
great English universities rarely turn out men who are at the same time good classics and 
good mamematicians, how infinitely less probable is it that youths should here, in the course 
of three years, acquire any extensive knowledge of English literature, history, political 
economy, philosophy, logic, and mathematics. 

20. The reports on tiie mathematical branch of the examination are all, I am glad to 
find, of a satisfactory nature. As the Bev. Mr. Bichards, the inspector of schools, has ia 
his report expressed his deliberate opinion on the system of mathematical instruction pur- 
sued in this college ; and as I thoroughly agree with the views expressed by that gentleman 
in reference to the great importance of the study of mechanics, and tiie expediency of 
limiting the time devoted to astronomy, I shall take the liberty of here inserting an extraot 
from his report 

Extract from the Bev. J. Richardi& Beport. 

« 

Para. 3. *^ I have already forwarded to you tables showing the numerical results of my 
examination ; viz. the number of marks obtained by each student in each paper, a resume 
of which is appended. I beg to assure you that I went carefully through each student's 
V answer 
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anflwec to eack question^ and through everj attempt at the aoh](tion'of a pcoUem.;. and mj tfaditi* 

1)est endeavours were used to form a. correct estimate, not only of the compacatiye meriiB-<u . 

4he students, but also of the general characters of their attainments^ as far as I had the 
means- of forming the judgment. 

4^ " At first perhaps you may be disposed to think, on oomparii^ the number of miudka 
assigned to each paper with the numbers actually obtiuned by the students, that the results 
are nat ¥ery sati^actory ; but it should be borne in mind that the ftill number of marks eaa 
QsAyi be <>btained when every question has been answered witii perfect aeeuouey* This is 
a result which is seldom if ever attained, and least of all in a problem paper. AocorcKiig 
to mj system of mariiing, I consider that if a student obtains half the full numtber of marlu 
assigned to a paper, be has d^na it very fairly ; if two^tJurds^ exceedingly wellw Seeifi^ 
therefore, that five out of six of the third class have obtained half the total number of macks 
assigned to their two papers, and two of them very nearly two-thirds, I am bound to 
express my opinion, that upon the whole they have done well. In the second class they 
have not done so well, two oidy out of five having obtained neady half the total number of 
macks assigned to their three papers. I will, however^ enter somewhat more into detail- 

5. '^ In the third class the paper <m Newton's three sections was done, on the whole^ m 
a satisfiEMftory manner. They appear to me dearly to apprehend the doctrine of ^^ ultimata 
ratios,'' and its applications. I have no question, about their knowledge of the geometrioal 
principles involved ; I am not, however, quite so sure that they have clear conceptions of 
the mechanical principles. The question on the Xth Lemma^ whieh was intended to teat 
their knowledge of the subject umformly accelerating force, was not generally answered to 
my satisfaction. T. Samiah appeared to have right conceptions of the subject, but even he 
did not express them as clearly as I wished. Li the problem paper as much was done as 
could reasonably be expected. Many of the problems were solved rightly, and in good 
style; It is true they were comparatively easy, but I haTe little doubt I might safdy have 
8et more difficult ones. Y. Soobraraanien's paper I consider on the whole the best. I iidelg 
it right here to point out a remarkable and suspicious resemblance between the problem 
papers of two o£ l^e students. It was the more striking as the errors of both were, in. a 
majority of instances, identical. I have communicated to 3rQu the names of the parties, and 
I am decidedly of opinion that the matter ought to be thoroughly sifted. 

6. ** In the second class^ the spherical trigonometry paper was, on the whole, fairly done^ 
C. Cundasawmy especially, whatever he did, did well. I was led, however, to infer from 
the way in which the first question was generally answered, that the student's knowledge 
of the 11th Book of Euclid was not quite so clear and precise as it might be. I regretted 
also that none of them attempted the example in. the seventh question. At the same time 
I am bound to state, that nothing very conclusive can be inferred ia either case. In astro* 
nomy, M. Parthasarady showed the clearest knowledge of the subject, although he was 
inferior to C. Cundasawmy in the style in which their p^>e£S were written out, M. Partha- 
sarady excelled also in title problem paper. The problems relating to astroxxomy were, by two 
or three of the students, done in a satisfactory manner ; not so, however, those relating to 
hydrostatics and pneumatics, of which subjects their knowledge is evidently slight. 

7. ^^ To one point I can refer with unqualified approbation, and herein I observe a 
decided improvement on former years. The papers were,, with but few exceptions, written 
out in the best style, so that, instead of being, as is usually the case, tedious and irksome, 
it was aa easy and pleasurable toak to look them.over^ I attadi much importaBoe to* this 
■MKtter. I am. of opkoioB that &e habit of mind, which, will necessarily be foianed by the 
continued practice of writing out college exercises, and more especially mutheraatical 
demonstrations, ia a clear, distinct, and logical manner, is invaluable* 'The lucidus ardo 
which is aimed at on the paper will gradually communicate itself to the mind of the writer. 
I have already, in a former paragraph, alluded to the advantages which have been found ta 
result from this practice, as enforced in the University of Cambridge, and I venture to 
recommend that the attention of the head masters of our colleges and superior schools should 
be directed to the pciint. 

8. '^ After what has lately occurred in other Presidencies, I feel it to be a matter requiring 
serious consideration to pronounce a jfudemeat on the general character of the education 
imparted in the Madras Presidency College. Nevertheless, after due deliberation, and 
looking at the results of the late examination, I am prepared to maintain the opinion which 
I have expressed pHiicially as an examiner on several previous occasions, tha^ the mathema- 
tical instruction given in this college is, upon the whole, sound, thorough, and as practical 
as it can be without endangering its soundness. On those subjects to whicR attention has 
been chiefly paid, viz. geometry, plane and spherical tEigonoBietry,. and pkne astronomy, 
I should not fear to sul^ect the alumni of this college to competition with those of any 
other institution of a similar grade in India or Europe. It may be urged that the range 
is a limited one ; but, oh the other hand, if intellectual training be ihe prime object of this 
and similar institutions, it will, I think, be admitted that this end is more hkely to be 
attained by a thorough mastery of even a single sulijiecty than by a superficial acquaintance 
with many. This leads me to make a few observations on the course of instruction at 
present pursued, in the subject of which I will also venture tm make a few suggestions. 

9. '* I observe, that during the past year the differential calculus has-been introduced 
into the course. Of the expediency of this arrangement I am constrained to express my 
doubts. It shoidd be borne in mind that the cafeeltis h a mo tt od (set* a science), the 
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Sffadras. acquisition of whicli is invaluable, nay indispensable, to the student of the higher branches 

-— - of physics, but in itself, I apprehend, of comparatively little value, and not luiely to repay 

the labour which must be bestowed upon it. 

^^ Taking into consideration the other important studies which are to enter into the col* 
lege course, «. ^., the stud^ of the English language and literature, to which I would add as 
oiSy second (i^ second) in importance that of the vernacular, I am decidedly of opinion that, 
for the present at least, the mathematical studies should terminate at that point at which the 
use of the differential calculus commences. This is a clear and well-defined limit which haa 
of late years been adopted at Cambridge in the examination for honours, the first three days 
of that examination being occupied only by those subjects which may be studied without 
the help of the calculus. I am persuaded that in the present state of education in this 
Presidency, this is as much as can be attempted with success. 

10. ^^ I am of ojnnion that less time than at present should be devoted to the pure, and 
more to the mixed or applied mathematics. It has always appeared to me that the subject 
of mechanics has not had its due place in the course assigned to it ; and I have observed, 
on this as well as on previous occasions, that the students have exhibited but an imperfect 
acquaintance with, and comparatively indistinct conceptions of, mechanical principles. The 
elements of statics, dynamics, and hydrostatics, mathematically treated, furnish, I conceive, 
the very best material for a course of intellectual training ; and tliey have the additional 
recommendation of leading the student to the consideration of practical subjects of the most 
useful kind. In order to make room for the study of mechanics, I venture to suggest that 
less time should be devoted to that of astronomy. I make this suggestion with much diffi- 
dence, both because of the great attractiveness of this subject in the eyes of the Hindoo 
student, and the marked success with which it has been studied. I am aware also that 
very good reasons might be assigned for gi^ang it the prominence it has hitherto enjoyed. 
I cannot help thinking, however, that the time is now come for giving it its due limits, in 
order to bring forward other subjects of equal, if not greater importance. I by no means 
recommend that the study of the subject should be less exact than heretofore, but that it 
Bhould be confined to those elementary parts which are necessary for the explanation of 
the more simple phenomena, without calculations." 

21. I have the honour to recommend that the degree of proficient of the Presidency 
College of the second class be conferred on V. Soobramanien, V. Rajahgopaul and 
T. Samiah, and that the ordinary proficient's degree be conferred upon T. Coopoosawmy 
and V. CanakiaL In making these recommendations I have been guided by the rules 
laid down by Mr. PoweU before proceeding on leave to England ; I have however adhereid 
to the spirit rather than to the letter of those rules. Mr. PoweU considers that to earn 
the degree of proficient of the second class a student should gain not less than half the full 
number of marks assigned for all the subjects, and that two-fiflhs of the marks would 
entitle him to the ordinary or third class proficient's degree. The three young men upon 
whom I recommend that the degree of proficient of the second class should be conferred 
have gained somewhat less than half the whole number of marks, and one of the other 
two Iws fallen short of two-fifths ; but considering that they were strictly limited to three 

Total marks - 1,250 hours for the solution of each question paper, that the papers were longer and more difficult 

V. Soobramani«n 599 ^^^ ^^^ ^^ been in past years, and that general papers were set in History and Litera- 

V. Rajahgopaul 578 ture, and a problem paper in MaUiematics, all of which were introduced for the first time 

T. Samiah - - 568 last Christmas, I consider that these youths are fully entitled to the degrees for which I 

v! SSikSih'^^ 446 ^^® recommended them. The total number of marks for all the subjects, and the number 

L« Vwdarajaloo 398 of marks gained by each student, are noted in the margin* 

22. I have also the honour to recommend the following list of scholars for the present 
year, the new arrangement to commence from the 1st instant : — 

JSlphinstone Endowed Scholar. 
C. Condasawmy ------- jRf. 12 

Government Scholars. 

M. Parthasarady, second class, senior department - - 12 

Y. Allagasingary - - ditto - - ditto •- - - - 10 

C. Babgee Row - - ditto - - ditto - - * - 10 

B.. Yencatakistnaram, first class - ditto -^ - « - 16 

A. Parthasarthy - - ditto - - ditto - - - - 6 
T. C. Peezold, junior department, fifth class - - - 8 
V. Sungeevee Row - ditto - - ditto - - - - 4 
E. Snell, junior department, fourth class • - - -4 

PacheappaVs JEndotoed Scholars. 

C. Etherajooloo, senior department, second class - * 10 

B. Ramasawmy - - ditto - • ~ ditto - - - 10 

23. Ifinrther 
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23. I farther recommend that the Elphinstone prize be awarded to V. Bajahgopau} for Madms* 
the best English essay on the following subject : — — — 

" The Excellencies of Translation and some of its Difficulties," and that the essaj be 
read at the approaching anniversary. 

24. In conclusion I ventiu-e to observe that I have exerted myself to the utmost, during 
the past year, to maintain for this college the high reputation which it had acquired, but 
that I laboured under some disadvantage in being called upon to act for a gentleman, who 
by 15 years of unremitting and intelligent labour had gained the good will and respect of 
all classes, and disposed them to look with some degree of distrust upon any change or 
-innovation in the conduct of an institution which had accomplished so much. 

Presidency College, (signed) Henry Fortej/y b.a., 

7 May 1857. Acting Principal. 

Appendix (A.) 

Memobanbuh of Professor Gordon^s Examination of some of the Classes of the 

Lower Department of the Presidency College. 

• 

I EXAMINED the fifth class, Lower Department, in English history, both vivd voce 
and by a paper of questions, and I have now to report that, as far as historical information 
is concerned, their answers were fair, although certainly not always clothed in the most 
correct language. I do not think that sufficient attention has been paid by the young men 
of this class to fix in the minds the geographical positions of places mentioned in their 
history, and in consequence- there has been a want of clearness in some of their answers* 
If I be permitted to make a suggestion, I would recommend that there should be more use 
made of the reasoning faculty in the historical lesson, and I am induced to do so from 
having found that scarcely a boy in the class could draw even the simplest inference from 
any statement of facts. 

I likewise examined the fourth class in the history of England, both viva voce and by a 
paper of questions, and was well pleased with the result fiideed the chronological ques- 
tions were answered so correctly that not a boy in the class has failed to obtain the fiiU 
number of marks. Much however of what has been remarked with reference to the fifth, 
may with justice be applied to the fourth. 

The tliird class I subjected to an oral examination in that portion of Boman liistory. 
which had engaged its attention during the year, and the answers which my questions 
elicited were generally satisfactory. 

It likewise fell to my share of the work to examine the two sections of the class in 
Boman history, the geography of America and Asia, and dictation. As regards Section 
A:, I am able to report in the most favourable terms. The teacher was formerly a pupil of 
a normal class, estaolished in connection with the institution, and he has proved himself to 
be a diligent and successful instructor. I regret to say that I cannot report so favourably 
of Section B. The contrast between the lads of the two sections was striking in the 
extreme. 

Lastly, I examined Section A. of the first class in all the subjects of study of the year, 
and was upon the whole satisfied with the result. I observed, however, ^at there was 
great irregularity in the attainments of the lads. 

Madras, 23 February 1857. 



To Henry Forteyy Esq., B. A., Acting Principal. 

Sir, Presidency College, 11 February 1857. 

I HAVE the honour to forward the numerical results of the examination of the classes in 
the junior department in the subjects that fell to my share. In accordance with your 
desire that I should communicate to you the impressions I received of the state oi the 
classes, I have to submit the following remarks : — 

Section B. of the first class was examined by me in Indian history, geography, gram- 
mar, arithmetic, reading, and spelling. In the first of these subjects the lads' knowledge 
of the sulnect matter was good, more than half the class obtaining more than half the full 
number of marks ; but I cannot report so satisfactorily regarding the style of answering, 
for many spoke very low and pronounced badly. These faults were still more apparent m 
the reading, which was, on the whole, poor. The errors chiefly conunitted were, a wrong 
articulation of several of the vowel sounds, a misplacing of the aspirate, and a prefixing of 
the sounds of y to words beginning with e. Notwithstanding this, the result in spelUng 
was very good, 16 out of 21 getting two-thirds of the full number of marks ; also in 
grammar and geography they acquitted themselves well. With their knowledge of 
arithmetic 1 was less satisfied, four-fifths of the class obtaining only half, or less of the 
full number ; even when a correct answer was obtained, the mode of working was slovenly^ 
and the majority were unable to explain the processes they were employing. 

I examined the third class in poetry, grammar, spelling, and reading, x ou will see from 
the tabular statement that the results in all the subjects were generally satisfactory. In 
poetry the portion read was small, but it was very fairly known. In paraphrasing the lines 
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and explaimng the meanings of words^ the lads of this class were readier and more accurate 
than lliose of the class above them. The ages of thfi bojs (if so they may be called) in tbe 
third are, however, deserving of notice, half of them being above 16 ; and for voung men of 
18, 19, and 20 years of age. Gay's Fables should not present any great difficulty. A large 
proportion also are East Indian youths, to whom English is vernacular. The spelling was 
Tery good, and the reading, on die whole, middling. The failure in reading arose not so 
much from a vicious pronunciation, as from wrong aoeentuation and emphasis. Eight out 
of the 26 I considered read well; but the majority did not speak out clearly, made wmng^ 
pauses, or none at all, and committed llie common blunder of emphasiziiig all the uroBouiui 
and final words. Section A. of Class II. was examined by me in grajaunai: only* The 
boys answered intelligently and correctly, both as to matter and styleu Their prouuBoiation 
too was more correct than that of other classes. The state of the class, as far as it came 
under my review, I thought highly creditable to the master, Mr. Dique. 

Section B. of the same class gave me much less satisfaction. The isubjeet was the same 
as in the other section, but the boys did not acquit themselves so well ; the answers being 
given almost entirely in the words of the book. To the fourth class I gave a paper of 
questions, to be answered in writing, on the portions read by them in the Poetical Reader, 
No. III., besides examining them orally. The general result is not very favourable, which 
I think is owing partly to their having attempted to read too much, and partly to the 
frequent changes of masters during the year. Many of the boys in this daas struck me as 
inferior to those in some of the lower classes, in command of language* In paraphrasing, 
they were very unskilful, and in giving the meanings of words very slow and inaccurate. 
Snell, however, is entitled to be excepted by name ; he is a promising lad, and distinguished 
himself decidedly above his class fellows. 

The fifth class had been reading the extracts from Milton and Shakespear given in the 
Poetical Header, No. lY., and thev were examined both in writing and mvd voce. They 
had a fair knowledge of the portion studied. I required them also to paraphrase two 
passages, one in prose from Goldsmith, and one in poetry from Scott, whicn they had not 
seen before ; but the result was almost a general failure. But Poezold deserves special 
mention, as having done remarkably well. 

On the whole, I have been more convinced than ever of the call for increased attention 
to the pronunciation and reading of English in all the classes, but specially in the lower. 
In the fifth and fourth classes the utterance of the boys was low, thick, indistinct, and oflea 
unintelligible, except by a painful effort, on the part of the hearer. The application of the 
remedy must be made in the lower classes, and not in those of the senior departments 
With that view, I am inclined to suggest the formation of a reading class, to which all bad 
readers should be sent from the omer classes, in which all other studies should be sus- 
pended, and from which no promotion should be allowed until satisfactory amendmeat be 
certified. 

(signed) Henry Bowers. 



Keport of the Examiner in Physiology of the Students in the Junior Department or 

the Presidency College. 

1. In the examination I was limited to the subjects treated of in the first 67 pages of the 
college's text book, Carpenter's Animal Physiology. 

2. In accordance with this restriction, the appended seven questions were set before the 
classes. 

3. The pupils' replies are satisfactory. The numerical value of all the questions being 
100, the average number attained by the classes was 60^; the best paper numbering 72^ 
and> diat of least merit 43. 

4. The relative standing of the students in this trial is the following: — 



5th Class : 




6th Class: 


L PoBzold 


- 72 


1. Arathoon. 

2. T. Bama Bow. 


2. C. Sivasuncarum - 


- 70 


3. y. Rajaruthnum. 


V. Sunjeeva Bow - 


^ 70 


R. Bassoovappen. 

4. Ba^vender Row. 

5. D.Xutchmen Bow. 


-_ ^% A 


^% .^v 


3^ S. Annasawmy 


- 60 


6. C. Ragava Bow. 

7. C. C. Sooboorayloo. 


B. Tapermaul 


- CO 






8. Ramachender Row. 






9. P. Autbemoolum. 






10. C. Soobooyan. 

C. Bamachender Bow. 






Fort St. George, 
9$ FeWuary 1857* 




(signed) fT, X Vansomerea. 
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Phtsiologt. — i^nestions. 

1 . In inrkat respects does an animal diflPer from a T^etable organism? 

2. What simple elements enter into the conqposition of animal tissues ? 

8. Mention ihe propertieB and usos of albiimea ? 

•4. Name some examptes of fibrons membranes or tissues, "what animal prinoiple eon- 
atitntesjtbeir mitrition, in what actions are tiiey oonoemed, and iiow do Aey dimr fpmak 
oellular teattores in diemioal oompositson ? 

5. What elementary structures are the agents in the vital operations of the body? 

6. In what important respect does the complex fabric of the human body differ from and 
cacod any noaohine of human contrivance ? 

7. BmmiOTato the leading diviakms-of Ike aMiial kingdom, and m ention an eaMupte<f 
eachdiiweii. 



H 



AP]PEKDIX (B.) 

Mi^DRAS Pksbibekcy Oollsgs. — Junior Department 



Englisli Studiea, Qass. 
Y^maoular Studies, ClaM. 



185 . 




No. in Class. 


Bank. 


No. in Chun* 


Bank. 



EXTBTECT, 


BAKK. 


m^MAlOCfi. 


English language • - - 
l^story . - - . 
^rec^rapliy - - - - 
lAa£ematic8 and arilhmelic - 
"Writing - - - • 




1 



Attendance. 
GeoeidL eondiiot Piindipa]. 



Naa. 

Ttom the Beverend P. P^rctuaZ, Professor oi Sanscrit and Veraaoular Litenatan, 
Presidency College ; to H. Fmrtejfy Esq*, B. ▲., Acting Prindpal of the 

Presidency CoHege. 

Sh-, 
1 fiATB file honour to acknowledge the receipt of your's of the 11th instant, requesting a 
report of the vernacular department of the Presidency College. The points on which you 
seek information I will take up in the order in which tney are stated. 

1. Considering the very brief period which is devoted to the study of vernacular literatove, 
¥!£., one hour per diem, a period which is made still less by the occurrence of holidays, and 
the interruptions occasioned by domestic events and the performance of caraoaonies far 
the dead, I think the students generally have made commendable progress. I have not seen 
the report of the independent examiners, and cannot therefore say what view they have tak«n 
of llie result either of the vivA voce or written examinations which they oondncted ; but from 
daily attendance, and the supervision of the classes, I think I may say that the result of the 
year will be found on the whole satis&ctory. 

2. The routine of the vernacular department is much as it was when I took charge soon 
after the commencement of the first term of last year. There are three classes m each 
language, three in the morning and three in the evening, making altogether twelve classes. 
The difficulty in the two inferior classes, arising from the disparity in the attainments of 
the pupils, is considerable ; and it has obliged us to divide these classes into two parts. 
The admission of the youth connected with the junior department of the Presidency College 
involves an anomaly that at present seems unavoidable. We have for example lads who on 
their admission do not know even the alphabet in Tamil or Telugu, rarely of course 
among the natives ; they are for the most part East Indians. It may be hoped that as 
•education becomes more appreciated, this difficulty will cease ; and that a vernacular ertandard, 
fdmilar to the English one, may be adopted to regulate the admission of pupils. 
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3. The couise of instraction in the superior classes includes grammar, one of the ethical 
imters, and one of the poets. See Appendix (A.) Care is taken to instruct the pupils in the 
principles of each language, not only by the study of grammar, but by the analysis of the 
classical works in use. All who can write with facility are, at least once a week, exercised 
in translation. The lessons are carefully adapted to the respective attainments of the 
different classes. From the Temacular into English a portion of the classical author studied 
by the class is selected ; and in all the classes care is taken that the subject is such that the 
translation shall be a fair test of the pupils' ability in both languages. From English into 
Tamil and Telugu 1 have found it alike interestmg and instructive to prepare a series of 
exercises, which at once call for reflection and skill in the pupils. By way of example, I 
may give one morning's lesson ; take the term *^ age," an Indoo-European word, found alike 
in Sanskrit, its derivatives, and the languages of the West. For the exposition of this word 
J give examples of its use in English under eight applications, from that which relates to 
the whole period of life, down to the age of the moon. My EngUsh series with the inferior 
daases is more elementary. In the preparation of these lessons, care is taken to freight the 
sentences including the word with useful information. Before the class commences the 
work, I explain all difficult words, or phrases, and suggest such matters as may clear their 
way. While they proceed with their translation, I visit the other classes and engage for 
half an hour in supervision, &c. On my return to the class a few of the bovs read their 
Tersion, on which 1 make my notes on the side of the black board turned from them ; as may 
be necessary, T point out errors, and frequentlj^ give them the correct translation ; and, as 
opportunity offers, show how certain idioms in JSnglish and the Dravidian tongues are to 
be accommodated to each other. The subjects of comparative grammar, the family features 
of language, and various matters connected with the history of words are, as far as opportunity 
offers, brought before the student. The pupils generally are, I think, much interested in 
ihis exercise ; and some of them have made considerable progress in the study of idiom, &c. 
&c. during the past year. 

4. In the daily conduct of the studies, great care is taken to teach the meaning of words 
by various exercises, for which purpose considerable use is made of the black board. In the 
lessons on translation I have been much struck with the want of precision on the part of 
the pupils in giving equivalents in Tamil and Telugu for words constantly occurring in 
their English studies. I am led to infer that English is in great measure pursued as if it were 
Temacular to the youth under instruction. The consequence is that in many instances 
little more is acquired than a general conception of the passages read. It is remarkable 
that whilst in Calcutta a small lexicon in English and Bengali is almost invariably found in 
the hands of the Anglo-Bengali student, in Madras sum an auxiliary is rarcdy if ever 
possessed ; indeed, there is none suited for the use of the students. The aesideratum should 
be supplied with the least possible delay. 

5. As a rule, the students do not pursue their vernacular lessons can amore. There are 
exceptions to the rule, and some remarkable ones ; and I would, hope that the method 
adopted, of combining translation and comparison witib the instruction imparted, is increasing 
the number of earnest students. There is a conviction, almost universal, that vernacular 
attainment is of little value as regards the future prospects of the student ; and this impres- 
sion becomes the more fatal in the direct ratio of the pupils' advancement in English. This 
is the natural result of the demand there is in the Presidency for persons who are at least 
somewhat acquainted with English. Facts attest that a native, with a smattering of 
English, stands a far better chance of success as a candidate for employment than one> 
no matter how learned, who does not know English. The operation of this preference for 
an Anglo-vernacular agent cannot be checked in the offices of the mercantile and other 
establishments, nor is it possible, perhaps, in all cases that means can be adopted by Govern- 
ment to check it in all the inferior situations at its disposal ; but genendlv in the public 
offices, whether at the Presidency or in the provinces, I think Government should evince its 
concern in behalf of vernacular attainment in the selection of its servants. There are 
several important reasons for this course. I will not urge the obvious advantage as regards 
superior qualifications on the part of a person who has a respectable acquaintance with his 
own tongue ; that is obvious enough. The Anglo-Hindu, if so educated as to be compara- 
tively ignorant of his mother tongue, is thereby placed in an unnatural and artificial position, 
and as such he is to some extent severed from the sympathies of his own countrymen, viewed 
with suspicion by others, and in himself isolated from them. Instead of being the patron 
and promoter of useful knowledge in his own vernacular tongue, he despises that by which 
alone, as a medium, the mass oi his countrymen can obtain information, while they have 
occasion to regard it, at any rate, as not the way to aggrandizement. In this way a man 
filling an influential office, and receiving ample emoluments, becomes in various ways an 
obstacle to the spread of vernacular instruction. It is therefore, I conceive, . of the utmost 
importance to the working out of the plans and objects of Government, both at the Presi- 
dency College and in the general extension of education, that certain attainments in the 
Tcmaculars be insisted on as the sine qua non for official appointment. I have been led to 
make these remarks from the fullest belief that, until means are adopted to assure the 
natives to the contrary, the success of the few, who, by virtue of English attainments^ 
obtain place and emolument, must seriously retard vernacular learning. 

6. In looking at the difficulties arising from the confessedly impopular character of the 
study of the vernaculars, it may, I think, be well to suggest to the Director of Public 
Instruction the appropriation of some portion of the funds set apart for scholarships to this 

department 
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II. 

department. If each class had a single scholarship attached to it, say of two, five, and seven Madrlui. 

rupees a month, I cannot doubt that the accordance of such a mark of public estimation to 

the vernacular department would be beneficial. 

• 

7. It would be an advantage to the course of instruction if editions of the principal books 
used in the vernacular classes were edited hj competent authority, and pubhshed with the 
imprimatur of the director upon them. Exceptionable passages could be omitted, tautologies 
pruned, and short notes, £suMlitating study, added. Such a series of books would be of ^eat 
use throughout the Presidency in all the vernacular schools of the Tamil and Telugu 
Provinces. The price in this way would, in most cases, be considerably reduced. 

8. For your guidance in the awarding of the prizes for vernacular attainment, I beg to 
append the names of the first boy in each class. {See Appendix B.) The position assigned 
is the result of the careful adding up of the daily standing of the youth in their respective 
classes. I am happy to say that in most cases, if not in all, the status of the pupils in their 
class is the measure of their general character as it comes before us in the relation subsisting 
between them and the institution. 

9. The pundits have generally attended to their duties with punctuality, and they are, 
I hope, interested in the progress of the pupils. With one exception, they are unac- 
quainted with European tongues and modem modes of imparting iustruction. This is to be 
regretted on many ^rounds. The Presidency College bein^ of an Anglo-vernacular 
character, the knowledge the students have attained in English might be applied to facilitate, 
in the way^of comparison and illustration, their progress m the vemacidars, if the pundits 
were acquainted with English. In future appointments to the office of pundit in the 
Presidency College, I would, if possible, alwavs select a man who had acquired at least 
such a knowledge of English as would enable him to obtain information in that language 
from translations and bo^Ls on education. I endeavour to make the pundits useful in the 
revision and preparation of books ; and during the year they have done some service in 
this department I entertain a hope that in this regsurd they may become, when properly 
organised, of considerable use. We are engaged on a translation into Tamil and TeluKU, 
from the original Sanscrit, of the classical work Hitopadesha, which if published will, 
I have no doubt, be of great value in our classes, and a fit text-book for examinations. The 
pundits meet me at two p.m. on Saturday, at my rooms at the Presidency College, when 
we carefully go over the work of the week. I beg to bring to your notice the fact that 
the second pundit in the Tamil department holds only an acting appointment of 35 rupees 

ir mensem. He has discharged his duties well for a year, and is a well-educated man« 
e has had a good English education, and is inferior to none of his own age in Tamil 

acquirements As you are acquainted with Tamotharam Pillay's qualifications, I need say 

no more. I recommend his confirmation in the appointment. 

10. The formation of Sanscrit classes is, for the present, deferred. The want of time for 
the study of another languanre is obvious^; the introduction of Sanscrit would require a new 
disposition of the general studies of the institution. I am preparing a grammar on the 
basis of the one composed by the vernacular professor of the Calcutta Presidency College. 
The original is in Bengali, which I am translating into Tamil. You may be interested to 
know that, out of about 250 boys, 110 study Sanscrit elsewhere; of these, 46 are Tamil 
and 64 Telugu. I hope that, at the beginning of next year, we may be able to make 
arrangements for the introduction of Sanscrit, whose acquirement, especially to those who 
may eventually become teachers, is so important. 

11. In regard to the attendance of the peon, I have to complain that unifonnly the duty 
IS neglected. The preparation of registers is delayed generally so long that the notation of 
the boys' attendance, standing, &c., becomes an uncertainty at the beginning of the month, 
and it is with difficulty that the daily registers can be conveyed to you for inspection. 
I hope you will be pleased to appoint one of the peons to the vernacular rooms, whose 
business it shall be daily to attend to the various duties connected with this department 

12. I have to make my acknowledgments to you for the attention you have given to my 
reports from lime to time, in respect to matters requiring discipline. The more the 
vernacular is identified with the other department of instruction, the better will its interests 
be promoted. The visiting of vernacular delinquencies in the English classes has had a 
most beneficial effect. 

(signed) F. PercivaL 
Presidency College, 16 February 1857. 
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Appendix (A.) 
The following are the Books which are used as Class Books in the Presidency College. 

Tamil Department. 



Barutham. 

Kamayanum. 

CuraL 

NunnooL 

Naladyar. 
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Neithi neri Yillakam. 
Palabothaluckanum. 
Punchatantra Cadei. 
Tamil Reader, No. 11. 
Tamil Primer. 
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11. 

Madras. 



Class. 



VI. 



V. 



IV. 



IIL 



II. 



I. 



Class. 



Telugu Department, 



Vasoocharitram. 
Andra Yyacarantim. 
Nannyapattiimi^ 
Bharatam. 
Needichendrica. 



Manoocharitramoo. 
Bala Yyacarana. 
Vibucti Bodini. 
Hindustani Charitra. 
Funchatanthmm. 



Appendix (B.) 



Tamil Department 



The First Three. 



1. Samiah - - - 

2. Kistaasawmy 

8. N. Parthasarady - 

U Teroovengada Charry 

2. ArooDachellum 
8. Soobooroyaloo 

1. C. T. PsBzold 

3. Govindacharry 
3. Bamakistnan 

1. Caleyauasoondrom 

2. Saneynaden - 

3. Narrain Iyer - 

1. Chitambara pillay - 

2. Cartagasan - 

3. Ramanoojah Charry 

1. Aunathoray - 

2. Devasegamoney 
8. Masilamatiy - 



Total 
Number. 



1,647 
1,426 
1^16 

1)804 
1^66 
1,538 

3,289 
3,077 
2,844 

2,679 
2,434 
2,005 

3,716 
3,506 
8,842 

3,398 
2,977 
2,892 



The Last Three. 



1. ViWanatham - 

2. Moottho clietty 

3. Ruthnavaloo - 

1. Rajagopaul - 

2. Rainasashia - 

3. Veerasawmy - 

1« Ramachender Row 

2. Veaeataramiah 

3. Meer Mozzhur Ally 

1. P. Parthasarady 

2. Streenivassah 

3. Ju^enaden - 

1. Teroovengadah Charry 

2. Pudmanaben - 

3. Ramasawmy - 

1. Ramanoojen • 

2. Murthaven - 
8. Sengara^aloo 



Telugu Department. 



VI. 



V. 



IV. 



III. 



The First Three. 



11. 



I. 



1, B. Ramasawmy - 

2. A. AUagasingary - 
8. V. Cunnakian 

1. Casthoory 

2. K. Vencatapathy - 
8. 8. Parthasarady - 

1,. E. Snell 

2. C. G. Morris 

3. T. C. D'Rozario - 

1. Neelamacharry 

2. V. 8. Ragayachary 
8. P. Streenivassooloo 

1. Narrainsawmy 

2. Narrain Row 

3. Oopacaranathen 

1. J^aram Row 

2. Narrain Row 

3. Sakaram 



Total 
Number. 



697 
696 
663 

2,440 
1,896 
1,811 

1,759 
1,740 
1,718 

3,259 
2,502 
2,497 

2,447 
2,174 
2,012 

2,251 
2,122 
1,952 



The Last Three. 



1. C- Soobooroyaloo - 
2* G. Setharamiah 



1. Teroovengadah Charry 

2. Taperoomaal 

8. C. Vencatapathy - 

1. J. R. French 

2. A. Luxa 

3. A. L. Ambrose 

1. Parunkoosa Row - 

2. Ramaohender Row 
8. A. Ramasawmy 

1. Narrain Singh 

2. Gooroosawmy 

3. Rama Row - 

1. Ballajee Row 

2. F. D'Castellas 

3. C. D'Silva - 



Total 
Number. 



780 
704 

488 

616 
459 
206 

T,090 

1,023 

689 

1,506 
777 
496 

1,371 

1,816 

806 

2,067 
1,114 

878 



Total 

Number. 



812 
290 



967 
766 

886 
602 
484 

1,182 
980 
699 

1,175 
651 
528 

1,492 
968 
666 
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Appendix (D.) 

From the Profesaor of History to the Acting Principal of the Presidency 

College. 
Sir, 

Having now looked over the answers of the students in History, Moral Philosophy, 
and Political Economy, I am enable<l to offer a few remarks on the reports of the 
examiners. 

2. In Guizot's History of European Civilization, it appears to me that the young men 
have done exceedingly well, especially when I take into consideration the number and 
difficulty of the questions set, and the short space of the three hours allowed for answering. 
It was a race against time, and they have done themselves credit in the contest. 

3. With regard to the general paper in history, I bes to observe, that they have, with 
one exception, got fully a third of the marks assigned K>r the subject, and when it is borne 
in mind, that many of the questions referred to portions of history which they had not 
studied, I cannot look upon the result as unsatisfactory. Mr. Thompson, indeed, expresses 
his surprise at finding that not a single student of the third class could explain the term, 

Jragmatic sanction, and remarks that surely the term was expliuned when the portion of 
istorv relating to the accession of Maria Theresa was read. I can assure Mr. Thompson 
that this portion was not read by the students of the third class, and mo^over, that even 
though it had been read, it is quite possible that not a lad could have answered it. Experi- 
ence nas impressed upon my mind the fact that many things taught by the professor in 
the course of the year are not always forthcoming on the day of examination. 

4. The answers of the students in the second and first dass, call for no particular remark. 
The young men appear to have done £drly, and I believe that nothing more can be said in 
their behalf. Mr. Thompson observes, and I quite agree with him, that the students of the 
Bocond class are not much in advance of those of the first. The reason of this is, that 
during the last year, their attendance was most irregular ; they appeared to take no interest 
in thenr studies, and were alike indifferent to praise and censure. The portions of history 
selected for their perusal were suggested by Principal Powell, and for reasons which seemed 
to me worthy of attention. 

5. In concluding my remarks on this portion of the examination, I beg to observe that 
while I do not accuse Mr. Thompson of injustice in estimating the respective merits of the 
indents of history, I cannot refrain from remarking that he does not appear to me to have 
duly appreciated the answers in Guizot. I am persuaded that had he perused, with even 
a slight attention, the late Bombay Kcport on Education, which was sent to hun and the 
other examiners as you announced, by the Director of Public Instruction, he would have 
learned how injudicious it was to set such a number of questions to be answered, in three 
hours, by Hindu youths, some of whom are but imperfectly acquainted with English, and, 
in consequence, require time to clothe their ideas in suitable language. 

6. I have perused the answers in Moral Philosophy of the third class with great care, 
and have come to the conclusion that they do the young men credit, especially Sajahgopaul, 
Coopoosawmy, and Samiah. There is a slight falling off on the part of CanaJaah, and a 
etill greater on the part of Soobramanien and Yurdarajooloo. One half of the lads are 
deserving of nearly two-thirds of the marks. 

7. In the political economy of the second class, I find that the young men have a very 
fair knowledge of the science, and had time been allowed them they would have done them- 
selves greater justice. There is only one answer which is not to the purpose, and that 
arises from the fact, that the second question was so copied out in the paper of questions, 
given to the student as to make nonsense of it. Their notioDS of values are quite correct, 
and their power of grappling with subjects which are not discussed in their text-books, 
must be apparent to every one acquainted witii the subject 

8. Among the answers of the young men of tiie first class, there are some of considerable 
merit, and all exhibit a familiar acquaintance with the principles of political economy. 
Indeed the only errors which I could perceive in their papers were as frequentiy to be 
found in the notes of the examiner, as in the answers of the students. 

9. In concluding this letter, I have no hesitation in saying, that Mr. Holloway has done 
the lads injustice. He assigns marks for answers which were not attempted, and. he omits 
to award marks for answers which are in themselves good, and very much to the point 
His report is utterly worthless, for it is not based upon facts, and it deals in groundless 
conjecture. It was only the other day that, in conjunction with Messrs. Powell and 
£ichards, he publicly declared that in the higher subjects of study, the answers of the lads 
of the Presidency College, showed that they were well grounded and thoroughly taught. 
I would fain hope that he has seen no falling off in the teaching since the period of that 
announcement, and I think I may confidently assert there has not been any, in so far 
at least as i am concerned. I have printed a sufficient number of the answers to enable any 
one to form an opinion upon the subject, and I may state, that I was led to do so for my 
own satisfaction, and with a view to show to the constituted authorities that a report which 
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Madras. is not based upon facts, cannot further but must retard the interests of education. It is my 

intention to send you a copy of these printed answers within a day or two. 

10. With this, I return you the different sets of answers, together with the question 
papers, Messrs. Thompson and Hollo way's reports and tabular statements of the results. 

(signed) Adam A. Gordon, M. A., 
Nungumbaukum, 27 April 1857. Professor, Presidency College. 



To Henri/ Fortey, Esq., Acting Principal of tiie Presidency College. 
Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowlege tiie receipt of your letter of the 9th instant, forward- 
ing the answers of the students to the examination papers set in my subjects last Christmas, 
with the reports of the examiners, and calling upon me to offer such remarks as appear 
necessary. 

In reply, I beg to state tiiat if I tiiought the question papers and answers were likely to 
meet with an attentive perusal as well as the reports, I should abstain from making a single 
observation ; but as this is not likely to happen, as in many cases it cannot happen, and as 
the interests of the six senior students who are leaving the college are in some danger of 
being prejudiced if these unfavourable reports are allowed to be taken for granted, some 
notice of them becomes a duty. 

When, ^n October last, the head masters of the Calicut and Normal Schools were named 
as examiners in English literature of the Presidency College, I felt that the arrangement 
was not one calculated to inspire confidence ; both these gentiemen had a very few months 
previously landed in India, were quite without experience in native education, and were far 
from having attained such a position in the educational service as would give their judg- 
ments, whether favourable or otherwise;^ that weight which ought to attach to the judgments 
of men appointed to report on the highest Government educational establishment of this 
Presidency. My anticipations have been fulfilled in the result ; the reports, if taken hj 
themselves, are calculated to mislead. 

This opinion I shall now proceed to establish, beginning with Mr. Thompson's papers ia 
general literature, Milton, and Trench ; he complains of '^ serious short coming " in the 
two former subjects, but as the nature of these short comings is not specified, it is to be 
supposed that he refers to the disproportion between the number of marks obtiuned and 
the full number assi^ed. This supposition is confirmed by a perusal of the answers them- 
selves, in which, with, of course, blunders of carelessness and of hurry, and of ignorance, 
the faults are munly tiiose of omission, and not of positive error* A great deal nas been 
left unattempted, but not an unusual amount badly executed. 

This short coming admits of easy explanation ; it is to be found in the unreasonable cha- 
racter of the question papers. The object of the general papers was to test, by means of 
passages that nad not been studied, the familiarity of the students with ordinary English, a 
very useful exercise, if judiciously conducted ; but the prose of Milton and Bacon, and the 
poetiv of Shakespeare and Tennyson are as unsuitable tests for this purpose as could well 
be selected. The extract from Milton merits scarcely tiie name of English ; to an English- 
man who had not received a classical education, it would be all but unintelligible. The 
unconscionable length of tiie question will at once be eyident, if it be considered that it 
could not be read over (given out as it was in manuscript) by a Hindu youth, so as to be 
understood, much under 20 minutes ; the four long extracts set for paraphrase would require 
for their decent execution at least an hour and a naif: and for the remaining hour and 10 
minutes there would remain no less than 60 distinct points to be cleared up, leaving all re- 
vision out of the question. Some of these answers need not, I admit, be long, but many, 
if at all complete, must be so ; such, for instance, as an account of the life, character, and 
writings of Lord Bacon; a life of Shakspeare; an analysis of one of his plays; the tracing 
of the history and character of the English people from their language; and others 
similar. 

I therefore maintain that, these circumstances duly considered, the results obtained in 
this paper, so far from being unsatisfactory, are just the reverse ; the answers of Kajahgo- 
paul, Samiah, and Soobramanien are as good as could reasonably be expected ; besides, I 
consider that the marks which have been given have certainly not been awarded with any 
liberality, and I would specify Bajahgopaul's answers numbered 3, 4, 1 1, and Samiah, 2, 
3, as having received, in my estimation, a very scanty allowance indeed. 

The Milton paper is not, like the general paper, unfairly difficult, but it is unfairly long ; 
four hours, not deducting any portion for the work of deciphering the manuscript, would 
have been barely sufficient for it. Besides two long passages to be paraphrased, there are 
upwards of 60 questions grouped, as in the other paper, under 11 heads. I would direct 
attention to the third question alone, and would venture to affirm, that an English youth 
who could fully dispose of that one question in half an hour would be thought entitled to 
some credit. Keferring to the examiner's tabular statement, it will be seen that Rajahgo- 
paul attempted six questions, the full value of which is 61, of which he has attained more 
than two-thirds. Had the others confined their attention to a few questions, instead of 
trying to answer a bit of each, the result, I think, would have been numerically more 
imposing ; but, so far as they go, the majority of the answers deserve to be pronounced 
fair. 

The 
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The papers on Trench's lectures I desire to call especial attention to, as fully bearing out Madras* 

my view that a lack of judgment has been displayed in the conduct of this part of the exami- 
nation. Let tiiis set of questions be compared with the Milton and general papers^ and the fact 
weighed that it was drawn up to be answered in precisely the same time as each of the other 
two. It contains just over 30 questions, formed with 11 groups, they upwards of 60^ 
exclusive of the long paraphrases. If three hours were not too much for the former 
paper, then six would not be over the mark for the two latter. I find as much difficulty 
also in discovering the principle on which the separate questions have been valued, as in 
finding out what has determined the length of the paper themselves. Beferring to the 
three first questions in Trench, it will be seen that they rise in difficulty, yet their values 
are 10, 9, 10, while the 10th question, which is valued at 9, is so short and simple that in 
comparison with the llth it would be highly rated at four; and though the examiner com- 
mends the answers in Trench, he has not even here been at all liberal in the awarding of 
marks. Some of the answers I think have been positively depreciated ; and as instances 
I would refer to Samiah's 1, 5, 6 ; to Yurdarajulu's 1, 4, 9 ; Soobramanien's 4, 11 ; and 
to 10 of Rajahgopaul's and Coopoosawmy's. 

In confirmation of the objection I have taken to the inordinate length of two of Mr. 
Thompson's papers, I beg that they may be compared with the papers in English literature, 
set at the examinations of the Bombay and Calcutta colleges, or even with those set at 
examinations in England. 

I come now to tbe logic papers. Before noticing the examiner's report it is necessary to 
state that at the request of the principal in the begmning of last year, I consented to read 
Whateley's "Easy Leesons on Keasomng" with the senior students, by way of an introduction 
to the study of logic, the subject not falling exactly within my own branch. The books 
did not reach Madras till the middle of the year. Tnese circumstances being kept in mind, 
it will appear to most, I think, when the question paper and answers are compared with the 
report, tnat the examiner's remarks are unwarrantable, that they display a singular 
unacquaintance with the kind of attainments he was appointed to tes^ and that they are at 
direct variance with his own results. 

The first complaint is of the conciseness and technicality of the answers ; a fault very 
rarely found within the productions of Hindoo students. The complaint hitherto has been 
that their answers are too diffuse and wordy ; and for many years before Mr. Fowler^s 
arrival in India, I have been endeavouring to apply a remedy ; it would now appear but 
too successfully. With this view I have always inculcated a maxim directly opposed to 
that laid down by him, that an examiner requires more to satisfy him than ** yes " or '' no " 
by enjoining students to answer the question, and do no more. If ** yes " or " no " be 
an answer, it is a sign that the question has been clumsily framed ; but it is too much to 
expect youths under examination to correct an examiner's unskilfulness by finding out what 
more may be meant by a question than what meets the eye, and supplying the omission. 
However, with tegard to the answers now under review, tne report omits to state that, to 
encourage this style of answering, the following promise headed the question paper *^ tech- 
nical and concise language will add to the value of all answers." In aiming at the standard 
thus set up, some have a little overshot the mark, perhaps. 

The examiner admits that '^ most of the students have studied the subject successfully so 
far as parts of the book are concerned.'* Admitting that their knowledge extended no further ; 
perhaps not ; but whether it did or not, the examiner was not in a position to indulge in 
that insinuation, for the solitary exception of question seven the entire examination paper 
was framed on the book, and was fitted to elicit no other knowledge than what the book 
was well able to supply. 

The report closes with stigmatizing the answers as ^^ dreadfully rotten," and expressing 
an unfavourable opinion of ^^ the mental training which the students leaving the college have 
acquired through reading l(^c" Passing over the intemperate vulgarity of this language, 
I refer for its refutation to tne examiner's own results. If the words " dreadfully rotten," 
mean anything at all, they must mean totally worthless; and if so, how have the answers 
attained the proportion of marks that has been assigned to them? Out of seven of Canakiah's 
answers, one receives half the full value, the remaining six more than half. Of Bajahgo- 
paul's one gets nine-tenths of the full value, and others five two-thirds, or more than one- 
half. Of Samiah's two answers receive full marks, four others two-thirds or upwards, and 
only two less than half; the average on the whole equals 46 J, which would be regarded in 
any examination of a class of six students, as at least good, if not very good, and yet in the 
face of these, his own numerical results, the examiner denounces the answers as dreadfully 
rotten. £ither then he has made serious mistakes in assigning the values, or the more 
serious mistake of passing a disparaging sentence without proper foundation for it. 

But the examiner expected to find traces of mental training in students leaving college 
from having read logic. Now it seems to me equally indicative of a want of logical training 
to mistake Whateley's " Easy Lessons," for the science of logic, and to look for the disci- 
plinary elTects of the study of logic in students who had spent five or six weeks in master- 
mg the mere elements of it. The object proposed in reading Whateley was to facilitate 
the study of logic subsequently by making intelligible the introductory technicalities. As 
well might an examiner complain of a class that had studied Euclid's Elements or read the 
Latin delectus that they did not exhibit marks of the disciplinary influence of mathematical 
qT classical studies. 
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Madras. This brings me to the end of my review of the reports of the examiners on the senior 

class in my subjects. I have gone into them thus at length not for the purpose of defending 

myself, but to show grounds for my belief that if certificates of proficiency are awarded to 
these young men strictly in accordance with the numerical results given in, injustice will be 
done to them. Into that part of Mr. Fowler's report which refers to the second and first 
class, I do not propose entering, for the interests of these young men are not at an equal 
extent involved ; and there does not appear to be much in the report itself calling for special 
oonmient or explanation ; except perhaps the superiority of the results obtained oy the first 
dass, to those obtained by the second. The comparative fiulure of the higher class has 
only confirmed my own previous impressions regardmg them, expressed firequently last year 
to die class, as well as to yoursel£ The attendances of the second class was notoriously 
irregular, and though not destitute of abihties, the majority of the students composing that 
class seem to me very deficient in scholajvlike earnestness. I shall be glad if their 
influence does not affect injuriously the junior class, that has this year been united with 
them. 

The reports, question papers, and answers are all herewith returned. 

(signed) Henry Bowers. 



To the Director of Public Instruction. 

Si^> • . . 

I HAVE the honour to forward the accompanying brief reports upon the examination of 

the third class of the Presidency College in Ajialytical and Geometrical Conies, and the 

Differential Calculus. 

They aU show that the students possess a very fair knowledge of the former, and a jnoi^ 
perfect knowledge of the latter subject. 

When it is considered that their knowledge has been acquired in a foreign language, it 
will I think be seen that the students all possess considerable talent for mathematics. 

I am not aware what the ages of the students are, but I feel sure that the circumstance 
of their having to study the subject in a foreign language still proves a hindrance which 
every day's additional practice will diminish ; so that if they had further leisure and induce- 
ment to proceed with the study, their progress would be more rapid than that of most 
English students who had just kept pace wim them hitherto. 

I have the honour to return the three text-books forwarded to me. 

(signed) P. G* Connelly 
Madras, 17 January 1857. Lieutenant Engineers. 



Keport on the Examination of the Third Class in Conic Sections. 



Soobramanien. 

Vurdarajaloo. 

Samiah. 



Coopoosawmy. 

Rajsihgopaul. 

Canakiah. 



Of the class generally it may be said that they do great credit to themselves and to their 
instructors. The first five answers of Soobramanien would be quite correct on the assump* 
tion that the figures were constructed for him previously to his entering upon his work of 

Eroof, and that he was not called upon to construct the figures himself; as this cannot 
owever be assumed, his work is open to the charge of incompleteness, for in one or two 
instances important steps in the construction of the figures have been omitted. 

The same fault is found in some of the answers of each member of the class. I have 
thought it as well to call attention to these points in order to show the result of a careful 
examination of the papers. 

I must repeat, however, that the attainments of the class are such as to show that all its 
members possess a natural aptitude for mathematics, and that they have exerted themselves 
very successfully in acquiring a knowledge of it in a foreign language. 

The following marks show the relative merits of the papers examined : 

Paper by Soobramanien - - 55 Paper by Coopoosawmy - - 35 

„ Vurdarajaloo - - 35 „ Rajahgopaul - - 29 

Samiah - - - 45 „ Canakiah - - - 20 



„ K^MUAMIA - -XV „ 



Had every question been correctly answered, the total number of marks would have been 

75 ; 10 for each of the first six questions, and 15 for the seventh. 

The 
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The following table shows the number of questions answered by each student^ and the 
qualities of the answers : 



NAMES. 



Soobramanien 

Vnrdarajaloo 

Samiah 

Coopoosawmy 

Bajahsopanl 

Caaakiah • 



Namber of Qnestioiks aaiwered. 



Correct. 



6 
3 
4 
3 
2 
2 



Nearly 
Correct, 





1 

1 
O 



(signed) 



Incorrect. 



1 

1 
2 
1 
3 



Incomplete, 

but Correct as 

far ai they 

went. 




I 


1 




Number 

of 
Qnestioni 

not 

answered 

at alL 



1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 



P. O'Connell, 

Lieutenant Engineers* 



IL 



Keport on the Examination of the Third Class in the Differential Calculus. 



Soobramanien. 

Yurdarajaloo. 

Samiah. 



Coopoosawmy. 

Bajah^opaul. 

Canakiah. 



The first five members of this cla8» are the same as those in the class examined in conic 
sections ; and it is remarkable that their knowledge of the differential calculus^ as treated 
in the text-book used at the Presidency College, is greater than their knowledge of come 
sections ; this is probably owing to tneir having studied the subject lately, and with the 
care which its weU-known character for diflSiculty renders necessary. 

While tlie total number of marks obtainable for the papers in conic sectionsr and tbe 
differential calculus were 75 and 120 respectiyely^ the number of marks obtained were as 
follows : 

In Conic Sections : 

.By tbe first in the class, 55 or 73 per cent on the number obtainable. 
By the lowest in the class, 29 or 39 per cent. - - ditto. 

In the Differential Calculus : 

By the first in the class, 100 or 83 per cent, on the number obtainable. 
By the lowest in the class, 70 or 68 per cent. - - ditta 

In both the calculus and conic sections, Soobramanien stands first, and Samiah second. 
The following marks show the relative merits of the papers on the calculus : 



Paper by Soobramanien 
Yurdarajaloo 
Samiah 
Coopoosawmy 
Bajah^opaul 
Canakiah 



99 



99 



5> 

9$. 
99 



100 
70 
85 
75 

75 
75 



) Total of the paper, 120. 



The following table shows the namber of qtreatione answered \>y eacb stadeoir, and' He 
qoalitieB of the answers : 





Number of Questions answered;. 


NwttUar 

of 
Questions 

answerad 
at am 


N A H&S. 


Correctly. 


Nearly 
Correct. 


Incomplete, 

but correct as 

£ur as they 

went. 


Incorreetly. 


Soobramanien . - - - 
Vurdarajaloo - . - . 
Samiah --.-»- 
Coopoosawmy - - - - 

Canakiah 

Rajahgopaul . . - - 


5 

4 
4 
4 
5 

4 


I 
1 
2 

1 


1 


2 

1 
2 
2 

1 






3 



Or 

2 



1 



2 
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I am glad to find that the subject is treated in the text*book used at the colle^ in 
accordance with the theory of limits now generally approved of, instead of by the Algebraic 
method. 

The students are more fortunate than the cadets at Addiscombe, who still study the latter 
method. 

(signed) P. (yConnell, 

Madras, 17 January 1857. Lieutenant Engineers. 



From the Acting Head Master of the Provincial School at Combaconum to A. J. Arbuthnat, 
Esq., Director of Public Instruction, dated 19 February 1857, No. 8. 
Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to forward you the college examination papers, with a note of the 
marks assigned to each. The care which I have given the due apportionment of the latter 
will render unnecessary any other notice of the relative merits 01 the students ; I will only 
add, that while all show some acquaintance with the subjects under review, the best papers 
in my opinion are highly creditable both to the writers and to the institution in whicn they 
have pursued their studies. 

(signed) Edwin Charles Caldwell, 

Acting Head Master. 



, 


Euclid 

and 

Tr^onometiy. 


Maehaniot. 


Uydroitatics. 


■ 

Problems. 


Total. 






R. Venoatakistna Row - - - 
C. Etherajooloo - - - - 
B. Ramasawmy • * • • 
A. Parthaiarathy • • • 
8. Parthasarathy • - • • 
Streenivasen - . - - 
V. Rajahgopaul . - - - 
M. Vitianatlien • • • - 


1 

66 
74 
40 
46 
48 
42 
35 
22 


46 
42 
36 
36 
34 
22 
88 
20 


57 
59 
48 
37 
40 
86 
33 
85 


60 
50 
84 
41 
26 
22 
6 
18 


228 
225 
166 
160 
148 
122 
107 
95 



Hydrostatics. 

M. Parthasarathy -.----- 66 

C. Cundasawmy -------- 48 

C. Balajee 23 

C. Narasim Charry ------- 21 

Jeyaram Toke --.----- 20 

(signed) Udwin Charles CaldwelL 



From E. Thompson, Esq., m.a.» to A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, 

Madras, dated Calicut, 19 February 1857. 
Sir, . 

Ik accordance with your request I have carefully examined the answers of the students 
of the Presidency College to the questions proposed by myself, and have now the honour to 
return them to you, wiw tabular statements of Uie marks obtained in each paper. 

2. The marks of course speak for themselves with regard to the relative merits of the 
pupils, and therefore I need only briefly refer to them as individuals. You will perceive 
that in all the five papers proposed to the third class the highest number of marks mis been 

T. BigahgopauL obtained by the same student.* Though not manifesting any verv decided superiority 

in each particular subject, there can be»no doubt that he is, on the whole, the best acquainted 
both with the English language and modern history. In the second class, one student is in 
a more decided manner superior to his competitors, his papers being generally sensible and 
accurate, though there is great room for improvement in his English style. 

3. On the whole, I cannot consider the result satisfactory. Since the arrival of the 
yearly report on education for 1855-56, and my perusal of the papers on history in the 
appendix, I am aware that my questions are somewhat more difficult than those of the 
previous year, but I still consider that they are such as ought to be well answered by 
any student of ordinary ability who has paid serious attention to the subjects said to 
have been read. You will perceive that in six papers out of nine the most successful 
student has not obtained half niarks, and in the three remaining papers that proportion 
has been only very slightly exceeded. 

4. In the senior class the most serious short-comings are in the paper on Milton. Tlie 
general paper in English literature, and the general paper in modem history. In the 

two 
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two fonner^ you will eee the best student omitted altogether^ several of the questions. I 
infer from my own written questions haying been returned to me^ that the papers were not 
printed before the examination but dictated to the students at the time. If the time so 
employed was deducted from the three hours assigned to each paper^ the students would be 
at a great disadvantage in these two papers^ as tne^ were necessarily long on account of 
the paraphrases. In the g^ieral paper on modem history no such excuse can be admitted^ 
and I must confess that I am much disappointed with the general execution of that paper. I 
was surprised to find that no student could explain the meaning of pragmatic sanction or 
adduce any example of its use besides the well Known instance o^ the Austrian succession ; 
surely when reading that portion of history their attention must have been called to the real 
meaning of the term. I was better pleased with the answers of the students of this class in 
the papers on Trench's lectures and Guizot's Civilisation, they express themselves well on 
the whole ; and the ortho^phy and grammar are quite as good as can reasonably be expected 
from Hindoo youdis in the nurry of examination. 

5. The students of the second class have not satisfied me in the papers on Taylor's modern 
history. If they had really studied the small portion of this work selected for exami- 
nation, they must have succeeded in obtaining more marks. I do not quite understand on 
what principle certain chapters have been omitted, in a condensed work of this kind 
nearly every paragraph is of importance, and such a system of omission appears to me likely 
to give them a very disjointed and fragmentary view of the modem history of Europe. In 
the general paper also, with the exception of the student to whom I have already referred, 
there is no one whose answers 1 can praise; these students must all exert themselves to reach 
the level of the senior class. 

6. On the papers of the first class I have not much to remark ; of course errors in 
mmmar and ortboffraphy are more frequent here than in the other classes, but I do not 
uiink that on the whole the students in this class are much inferior to the class immediately 
above them. 

7. Though I have been obliged to state that I do not consider the result satisfactory, I 
am quite aware that every allowance should be made both on account of the number of 
subjects to which the attention of the students is directed, and the recent introduction of 
general papers. Their style of composition with but few exceptions, indicates that they 
have acquired a very considerable familiarity with the English language, and I hope that as 
the jimior students advance and become more accustomed to such examinations, the tabular 
statements of the examiners will exhibit a more satisfactory result 

8. I ought to mention that in my tabular statements the mark ( — >) indicates that 
the student has altogether omitted the question, while the cipher implies that the question 
has been attempted but that the answer has not deserved any nmrks. 



9. The p^>ers have been this day despatched per banghy. 

(signed) 



Madras, 



Edmund ThompsaUy 
Head Master. 



MoDEBN History. — 1st Class. 
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General Paper. — Modern History, Third Class. 
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(signed) A. J. Arbuthnot^ 

Director of Public Instruction. 
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Madras. 



From TF. HoUoway, Esq., to A. J, Arbuthnot, Esq,, Director of Public Instruction; 

dated Calicut, 19 February 1857, No. 31. 
Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to forward mj arithmetical estimate of so much of the Madras Pre* 
sidency College examination as I have conducted, at your request. 

I regret to state that the answers in Moral Philosophy are without exception remarkable 
for want of appreciation of notions at the base of the science of ethics. They contain a 
strange mixture of truth and of errors of the most ludicrous character. Such knowledge can 
neither familiarise the minds of the students with modes of reasoning which alone enter into 
the affairs of life, nor imbue them with a habit of accurately expressing abstract notions* 
The moral sciences, when properly studied, answer both these ends ; but I fear that no 
single student has here exercised any other faculty than the memory, and so studied ; these 
sciences are unquestionably open to the reproach which the votaries of mathematics lavish 
upon them. They merely provide materials for vague and incondusive talk. 

3. In the kindred subject of Political Economy, I am unable to speak more favourably. 
No real knowledge of the subject matter has been obtained. The slightest departure of the 
question from the language and order of the text book, suffices to elicit the strangest collec- 
tion of crude notions and economical fiEdlacies. A definition will be given in the language 
of the book, and the answer to a question requiring the simplest deduction, will dehver a 
doctrine, not only not derived from that definition, but in direct opposition to it. Every one 
defines capital with more or less accuracy, because Mrs. Marcet has defined it, but a glanoe 
over these answers will show that not a glimmering of the real import of that definition has 
been acquired. The same may be said of the doctrine of values. A mathematician would 
attach no worth to the answer of a youth who demonstrated a simple rider by misstating tiie 
properties of a circle. The papers set ought to have been answered by any youth who had 
obtained a mastery of the prmciples of the subject. I freely admit, however, that it is mudi 
more difficult than the one printed in your recent report There the questions are all lead- 
ing questions, generally containing some catch word, and can be answered from memory 
alone. Looking at the style of the answers, it strikes me tiiat these youths have been 
encouraged to learn Pi^es of the treatise by heart, and have not been taught by intelligent 
illustration to trace we doctrines to their application. Unless the nK>ral sciences are taught 
scientifically they should not be taught at all. The memory will be better exercised on 
words more intrinsically beautiful than those of treatises on political economy. I regret that 
I am compelled to speak so unfavourably, but it is quite clear that the interests of education, 
as well as those of the institution, require glaring aefects to be distinctiy exposed. I deem 
this more particularly necessary with respect to subjects in themselves so important as the 
moral sciences, and in which it is so easy for the mind to be deluded by the possession of 
a few vague generalities of expression into the idea that substantial knowle<i^e has been 

acquired. 

(signed) fF. HoUoway. 
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T. Coopoosawmy - 
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Senior Class.— Political EcoNOBnr. 
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Midm. 



(signed) A. J. ArbtUknot, 

Director of Pablic Instraction. 



lined by means of three papers ; one on English generally, 
of Chambera' Encyclopsedia of Literature ; one poetry, the 



From J* T. Fowler, Esq., Principal Goyemment Normal School; to A. J* Arbuthnot, Esq., 

Director of Public Instruction, dated 26 February 1857, No. 38. 

Sir, 
I saVe the honour to forward to you my report on the answers of the pupils of the Presi- 

dency College, to the papers which I set on English. 

2. The tabular statement accompanying this will show exactly the numerical results in the 
difibrent papers, so that little will oe necessary in addition. 

3. The first class were exam; 
and two on sdected portions 
other prose. 

4. The general paper was entirely on language as distinguished from literary history, in 
accordance with your directions. The average number of marks obtained is nearly 46 out 
of 150. Had tiie insight of the pupils into the meaning of passages, or their exactness in 
comprehending the force of words, been equal to their facility in expressing what they con- 
sidered right, niey would have obtained much higher marks. 

6. The average obtidned in the poetry paper is 38 out of 100. As a very limited portion 
was selected for examination I regard this result as less satisfactory than the above. 

6. The English prose answers avera^^c nearly 42 out of 1 00. 

7. Vencatakristna Bow, Streenivessen and Etherajooloo deserve credit for the neatness of 
their papers ; on the other hand, Kajahgopaul must be censured for carelessness ; Rama- 
sawmy, S. Parthasarady and A. Parthaewrady for want of neatness ; and Vilvanathun for 
having sent in mare disgracefully written papers than I ever examined. 

8. The spelling of the class was ffood on the whole, and a litde more care would, I think, 
have prevented Kamasawmy's from oeing the only perfectly accurate one. 

9. At present this class wants power of grasping the general scope of a writer, but supply 
I think the material for a good English cla^ during the remainder of their course. 

10. For the second class I also prepared three papers ; one general^ one on a selection 
from Bacon's Essays, and one on Shakspeare's play of Richard ifl. In the first, the average 
of marks is 28 out of 150; in the second 34 out of 100; and in third 39 out 100. 

11. The general paper was, I think, answered unsatisfactorily. Question three was 
attempted by one onl^, and questions four and seven by no more tiian two. Na 3, 
required accuracy certamly, but four was easy, and seven merely wanted the application of 
a simple principle of Grammar. 

12. The papers on Bacon's Essays also disappointed me. The language of Bacon is 
undoubtedly ai£Eicult, and such as can be clearly comprehended <»ily after considerable 
thought, but it is seldom obscure, so that the discovery ot his meaning is a eood exercise in 
language, and by no means a useless expenditure of ingenuity. This class instead of grap- 
pling with these difficulties seemed to ignore them* 

13. Jeyaram Toke's papers were remarkable for neatness, and Baulajee's as being nearly 
on a par with Vilvanathen's. Though the spelling generally was good, no boy sent in aU 
his papers without a mistake. 

14. This class did not seem to me so much in advance of the first as a second year would 
i86 (11.)— Sess, 2. T T 3 lead 
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M«drai« lead me to expect. Indeed their average number of marks is lower than the average of the 
first year pupils : the papers of course were more difficult. 

15. The third class pupils were examined by me only in logic. Their answers average 
46 J out of 100 ; most of them had studied the subject successfully as far as parts of the book 
are concerned. The papers were barren in illustration, and such illustrations as were given 
were taken from the book in nearly all cases. Samiah showed considerable clearness and 
ought to have obtained higher marks. Indeed the whole class would have stood higher had 
they not so rigidly adhered to the merest skeleton of an answer in many cases; e. g. one gave 
the following as answer to question one. '' Because introduces in the first sentence logical 
cause : in the second natural cause ;" another was equally brief but grammatical. The 
latter also says in answer to question ten, ^^ not unless the hypothesis forms a part of one of 
the terms, in which case it forms a categorical syllogism." This though ambiguously 
expressed probably implies correct knowledge, but by no means exhibits it ; nor should I ever 
give to such answers more than a fraction of the number of marks assigned for full and perfect 
ones. It is I apprehend generally understood, that an examiner requires more to satiftfy hiia 
than *^ yes " or ** no," or a mere assertion. 

16. The followingis one answer to question nine. ^^Aristotle's dictum is not applicable to 
a sorites immediately. It will kniaediately apply to it if we enunciate thus ; whatever is 
affirmed or denied oi a class may be affirmed or denied of anything included in a class which 

' is wholly comprehended under that class." 

Another is as follows, ^^ Aristotle's dictum is immediately applicable only to syllogisms in 
the first figure, and inapplicable to syllogisms in the other three figures. 

*^ The two canons are immediately applicable to the latter, and they are, 1st, Two terms, of 
which one agrees and the other disagrees with the one and the same third, may be said to 
agree with each other. 

'^ 2d. Two terms, of which one agrees and the other disagrees with the one and the same 
third, may be said to disagree with each other." 

17. I said above that most of them had studied the subject successfully so far as parts of 
Ae book were concerned ; of the mental training of pupils just leaving the College aa 
proficients who could send in answers so dreadfully rotten as these after reading logic, no 
very high opinion can be entertained. 

18. Again, in answer to question eight, two others are exactly wrong, and a fifth student 
fails entirely both in answers four and 11, so that I should say that one only, Samiah, has 
shown a reliable knowledge woA such a logical training as has had a really disciplinal 
influence. 

19. The papers of this class were, wiA the exception of Canakiah's, Yurdarajooloo's, re- 
markably well written, and correct in spelling with one exception^ 

20. The exercises of the pupils together with the papers of questions are herewith 

returned. 

(signed) J. T. Fbwkr^ 

Principal 

(No. 77.) 

Extract from the Quarterly Beport of the Reverend John Riekmtb, fiur the Qi 

ending 31st January 1857. 

1. During the part qnarter I hanre also, at ^or reqniMt, taken mrt iai the annual 
tion of the Presidency College. I was required to set five mathematical papers ; two fiar 
the third dass of the college department, viz., a p«per on Newton% three sections, and a 
general problem paper on all the mathematical subjects studied during the year, including 
conic sections^ analytical geometijy Newton, and the differential calcnlufi; tuii tlurae for the 
second class, via., a paper on spherical trigonometry, another on plane astron^ny^ and a 
general problem paper on the foregoing subjects,, together with the wmeiiia of hydxoatttbicB 
and pneumatics. 

2. If there had been time to alter the arrangement, I should have requested yom to entrust 
the astronomy paper to other hands, as I had previously been examiner on this subjject on 
two or three successive occasions : and I find it very difficult, amidst my other avocationsy 
and the distractions of a wandering life, to find time and opportunity for such meditation on a 
subject like that of astronomy, as an examiner requires, in CMrder to be always provided with 
a fresh set of questions^ I am imaUe to speak positively, not having my former feifeiB tot 
reference, but I think it possible that a few of the questions set on the i»*eBent occasion maj 
have appeared before, and therefi>re that some of tiie students naay have been acquainted 
with them. This should always be avoided if possible. 1 think it right aboto state, that X 
am by no means satisfied with the character and style of the problems set by me. Such 
papers, above all others, require time for preparation, and not only so ; in order that they 
may be good of their kind, it is necessary that the examiner be familiar with and firesh from 
the subjects. The subjects on which I was required to set problems, include a considerable 
pertion of the osiinurj range of mathematics ; some of them, for want of opportunitj, have 

not 
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not occupied my mind since I left the University nine years ago ; moreover I had but few Madras. 

books of reference within my reach. I was therefore not so well prepared as I desire to be 

for such a demand. 

3. I have already forwarded to you tables showing the numerical results of my examinar 
tion, viz., the number of marks obtained by each student in each paper, a resume of which 

is appended. I beg to assure you that 1 went carefully through each student's answer to each , 
question, and through every attempt at the solution of a problem ; and my best endeavours 
were used to form a correct estimate, not only of the comparative merits or the students, but 
also of the general character of their attainments, as far as I had the means of forming a 
judgment. 

4. At first perhaps you may be disposed to think> on comparing the number of marks 
assigned to each paper with the numbers actually obtained by the students, that the resulto 
are not very satisfactory ; but it should be borne in mind, that the full number of marks can 
only be obtained when every question has been answered with perfect accuracy. 

This is a result which is seldom if ever attained, and least of all in a problem paper. Ac- 
cording to my system of marking, I consider that if a student obtains half the full number of 
marks assigned to a paper, he has done it very fairly ; if two-thirds, exceedingly well. Seeing 
therefore Uiat five out of six of the third class have obtained half the total number of marks 
assigned to their two papers, and two of them very nearly two-thirds, I am bound to ^express 
my opinion that npon liie whole they have done well. In the second class they have not 
done so weH, two only out of £ve having t:rbtained nearly half the total number of marks 
assigned to their three papers. I w31 however enter somewhat more into detail. 

&• la the ^SsisA class, the paper on Newton's three seotioos was done, on the whcde, in a 
aatiafactory laaniiec. They «{>pear to me dearly to a^jf^efaend the doctrine of ^' ultimate 
xfttios" and its applications. I have ao question about their knowledge of the geometricid 
poBciples invol^^. I am not however quite so sure thai ibey have olear oonoeptions of the 
mechanical principles. The question on the Xth Lemma, which was intended to teat 
their knowledge on the subject of amformly aoeelerating force, was not generally answered 
to my satisiaotaon. T. Samiah «ppeaced to have i^ht oenceptiens of the subject, but errem 
he did not express them as cleaarly as I wished. In the preblem paper as mncJi was done rm 
could reasonably be expected. Many of the jiroUems weve aolved rij^tly aad in goool «tyle. 
It is true they were ootnparatively easy, but I have little doubt I might safely have setntege 
difficult ones* V. Soobramanien!s paper I coiuider, on the whole, the bei^ I think it right 
here to point out a remmkable and suspicious resemblance between the problem papers of 
two of the students. It was the more striking as the errors of both were, in a majority of 
instanoes, identicaL I have cofmnuiiicaited te you the names of the parties, and I am deci* 
dedly of opinion that the matter ought to be thoroughly sifted. 

6. In the second class the spherical trigonometry paper was, on the whole, fairly done. 
C. Cnndaeawmy especially, whatever he did, did well. I was led however to infer from the 
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state that nothing very conclusive can be inferred in either case. In astronomy, M. 
Parthasarady showed the clearest knowledge of the subject, although he was inferior to C. 
Cundasawmy in the style in which their papers were written out. M. Parthasarady excelled 
also in the problem paper. The problems relating to astronomy were, by two or three of the 
students, done in a satisfactory nmnner ; not so however those relating to hydrostatics and 
pneumatics, of which subjects their knowledge is evidently slight. 

7. To one point I can refer with nnqnalified approbation, and herein I observe a decided 
improvement on former years. The papers w^ere, witln botfew eoBceptiotM, written ont in the 
best style, so that instead of being, as is ueuaJly tbetcsse, tedknis and irksome, it wus an easy 
«nd pkssoraUe tadc to Jook them -over. 1 «ttoch nmcb importance to ikAa mttlPter. I am of 
opinion that the habit of mind, which will necessarily be formed by the continued pnctioe 
ot writing out college ea:erdses,fuid oiere eapeoiaily matheantical deaomstmtao&a, in a clear, 
distinct and logical manner is invaluable. The lueiitai ordo which is aioied mton the paper^ 
will gradually communicate itself to the mind of the writer. I have already, in a former 
paffi^aph, alluded to the advantages whidi have been found to result firom this practice, as 
-enforced in the University of Cambridge, and I venture to recommend tiaat the "attention rf 
the head masters of our colleges and superior schools should be directed to the point. 

8. After what has lately occurred in other Presidencies, I feel it to be a matter requirii^ 
serious consideration, to pronounce a judgment on the general character of the education 
imparted in the M adras Presidency College. Nevertheless, aft^ due deliberation, and 
looking at the results of the late examination, I am prepared to maintain the opinion which 
I have expressed officially, as an examiner, on several previous occasions, that the mathe^ 
matical instruction given in this college is, upon the whole, sound, thorough, and as practical 
as it can be without endangering its soundness. On those subjects to which attention has 
been chiefly paid, viz., geometry, plane and spherical trigonometry, and plane astronomy, 
I should not fear to^ subject the alumni of this college to competition with those of any other 
institution of a similar grade in India or Europe. It may be urged that the range is a 
limited one, but, on the other hand, if intellectual training be the prime object of this and 
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Madras. similar institutions, it will^ I think^ be admitted that this end is more likely to be attained 

by the thorough mastery of even a simple subject, than by a superficial acquaintance with 

many. This leads me to make a few observations on the course of instructions at present 
pursued, on the subject of which I will also venture to make a few suggestions. 

9. I observe that during the past year, the differential calculus has been introduced into 
the course ; of the expediency of this arrangement I am constrained to express my doubts. 
It should be borne in mind that the calculus is a method (not a science), the acquisition of 
which is invaluable, nay indispensable, to the student of the higher branches of phyncs, 
but in itself, I apprehend, of comparatively little value, and not likely to repay the labour 
which must be bestowed upon it. Taking into consideration the other important studies 
which are to enter into the college course, e. ^., the study of the English language and 
literature, to which I would add as only second (if second) in importance to that of the verna- 
cular, I am decidedly of opinion that, lor the present at least, the mathematical studies should 
terminate at that point at which the use of the differential calculus commences. This is a 
clear and weU defined limit, which has of late years been adopted at Cambridge in the 
examination for honours, the first three days of that examination being occupied only bj 
those subjects which may be studied without the help of the calculus. I am persuaded that 
in the present state of education in this Presidency, this is as much as can be attempted 
with success. 

10. I am of opinion that less time than at present should be devoted to the pure, and more 
to the mixed or applied mathematics. It has always appeared to me, that the subject of 
mechanics has not nad its due place in the course assigned to it ; and I have observed, on this 
as well as on previous occasions, that the students have exhibited but an imperfect aoquaint- 
ance with, and comparatively indistinct conceptions of, mechanical principles. The elements 
of statics, dynamics, and hyarostatics, mathematically treated, furnish, I conceive, tihe very 
best material for a course of intellectual training, and they have the additional recommen- 
dation of leading the student to the consideration of practical subjects of the most useful 
kind. In order to make room for the study of mechanics, I venture to suggest that less time 
should be devoted to that of astronomy. 1 make this suggestion with muSi diffidence, both 
because of the great attractiveness of this subject in the eyes of the Hindoo student, and the 
marked success with which it has been studied. I am aware also, that very good reasons 
might be assigned for giving it the prominence it has hitherto enjoyed ; I cannot help 
thinking, however, that the lime is now come for giving it its due limits, in order to bring 
forward other subjects of equal, if not greater importance. I by no means recommend that 
the study of the subject should be less exact than heretofore, but that it should be confined 
to those elementary parts, which are necessary for the explanation of the more simple 
phenomena, without OEdculationB. 

11. After much reflection on the subject, I have come to the conclusion in my own mind, 
that under present circumstances it would be desirable to assimilate the mathematical course 
in the Presidency College to that laid down in the schedule, which I take the liberty to 
append, transcribed from the Grace of the Senate of the Upiversity of Cambridge, which 
regulates the examination for honours ; ihe first three days' examination in the senate house 
being confined to the subjects therein named. 

(signed) J. Bichards, m. a., 
Tuticorin, 31 March 1857* Inspector of Schools. 



SCHBDULE. 

Euclid, book I. to VI. ; book XL, props. I. to XXI. ; book XII., prop. II. 

Arithmetic and the elementair parts of algebra, namely, the rules for the fundamental 
operations upon algebraical symbols, with their proofs ; the solution of simple and quadratic 
equations ; arithmetical and geometrical progression, permutations and combinations, the 
binomial theorem, and the principles of logaritnms. 

The elementary parts of plane trigonometry, so fSur as to include the solution of 
triangles. 

The elementary parts of conic sections, treated geometrically, together with the values 
of the radius of curvature, and of the chords of curvature passing through the focus and 
oentre. 

The elementary parts of statics, treated without the differential calculus, viz., the compo- 
ation and resolution of forces acting in one plane on a point, the mechanical powers and the 
properties of the centre of gravity. 

'fibe elementary parts of dynamics, treated without the differential calculus, viz., the 
doctrine of uniform and uniformly accelerated motion, of falling bodies, projectiles, collbion, 
and cycloidal oscillations. The 1st, 2d, and 3d sections of Newton's Principia ; the propo- 
(dtions to be proved in Newton's manner. 

The elementary parts of hydrostatics, treated without the differential calculus, viz., the 
pressure of non-elastic fluids, specific gravities, floating bodies, the pressure of tiie air, and 
the construction and use of the more simple instruments and machines. 

The elementary parts o\' optics, viz., the laws of reflexion, and refraction of rays at plane 
and spherical surfaces, not including aberrations; the eye; telescopes. 

The elementary parts of astronomy, so far as they are necessary for the explanation of the 
more simple phenomenon, without calculations. 

(signed) J. E. 
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Pbesedenct Collboe. — l^ird Clasa. 





Subjects. 


Third Class. 


Newton, 
Section I, II, III. 


Problems. 


Total Marks. 


Names of Students. 


, / 


Full Marks. 






80. 


180. 


210. 


1. y4 Soobramanien • • . . 

2. T. Samiah - - . - . 
8. V. Rajagopanl - - . . 
4. T. Coopoosawmy - - - • 
6. L. Verdaragooloo • - • . 
6. V. Canakiah .... 


54 
69 
87 
65 
61 
27 


80 
62 
78 
48 
44 
67 


184 
181 
116 

108 
106 

84 



(signed) 



J. Richards f m. a.. 

Inspector of Sdiools. 



Fbesidency College.— Second Class. 



Second Class. 




Subjects. 




Spherical 
Trigonometry. 


Astronomy. 


Problems. 


Total Marks. 


Names of Students. 




Full Mabks. 






60 


100 


100 


860 


1. M. Parthasarady - 


26 


48 


64 


128 


2. C. Cnndasawmj • 


84 


52 


88 


124 


8. C. Balajee - - . 


30 


88 


80 


98 


4. Jeyaram - - - 


18 


9 


18 


46 


5. C. Narasimacharj 


25 


14 


- 


89 



(signed) J. Michards, m.a. 

Inspector of Schools. 



Fbom J. Z>. Sim^ Esq.j Teluga Translator to Government, to the Rev* P. Percival, 

Professor of Oriental Literature^ Presidency College. 

Sir, 

I HATE the honour to report the result of my examination of the Telugu classes in the 
Presidency College. 

In the mv4 voce part of the examination the students generally acquitted themselyes in a 
satisfactory manner. The junior classes of this year appeared to me to have made greater 
progress than those of former years. 
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The written exercises are on the whole tolerably well done. There is, however, con- 
siderable room for improvement in this branch of study, and this will continue to be the 
case until classes are formed specially for the purpose of teaching the youths to translate 
from and into Telugu, both orally and in writing. 

In the subjoined statement, 1 have classed the exercises in tlie order of their merit 
according to my judgment. 

(signed) J, D. Sim^ 

Telugu Translator to Groyemment. 



Sixth Class. 


Telugu. 


English. 


Fifth Class. 


Telugu. 


Englis 


Y. Alasingary - - - 


1 


3 


S. Parthasaratby 


1 


12 


C. SodDBoyloo - - - 


2 


6 


R. Soobarow ... 


2 


4 


T. Sam Row - - - 


3 


1 


Raugacharry ... 
T. Perumal 


3 

4 


8 
11 


B. Ranasawmy 


4 


9 


y. yencatacheUam - 


5 


10 


G. Veacatakistniah - 


5 


5 


T. yencataputty 


6 


5 


G. Soohpojloo - - • 


6 


10 


P. Parthasarathy - 


7 


2 


V.Candoah - 


7 


2 


G. Custoory - 


& 


8 


G. Seeiharamiah 


8 


4 


Streenevassacharry - 
C. Chinasawmy 


9 
10 


1 
9 


P. Ra^^havarow 


9 


7 


Ramanjulu - . . 


n 


3 


R. Yencatakrishnarow 


10 


8 


8. Teruvencatacharry 


12 


7 


Third Class. • 




English. 


Second Class. 




Englis 


M. Singaravaloo - 


• • 


1 


D. Narrainsing 


• • 


1 


P. Sashacheilum - 


- 


2 


' Oothayapa Row 


• 


2 


C. Streenevassa 

V. Neelamagacharry 

V. Ragavooloo 


- 


3 

4 
5 


T. Ramachendm Bow » 
T. Soobramanien - 


• 


a 

4 


W. Parthasaradj - 


• m 


6 


Ghana Shaw - - • 


- 


5 


Terumulrow - - . 


. 


7 


P. Narrain Row 


• 


6 


C. Puttabhiramiah - 


- 


8 


A. Saaiiacfaarry 


. 


7 


A. Ramacfaendra Row - 

P. StrMiMvas 

T. Pooroonassa Row 

y. Streenevassa Ragavachar 


py 


9 
10 
11 
12 


C. Chacrapaay 

F. Comarasawmy - 

P. SeeturanSiah 


^ 


8 

9 

10 


Y. Vfi«rasawmy 




18 


A. Mootoosawmy • 


- 


11 


M. Yascodavooloo - 


- 


14 


P. Oopacuranathen 


- 


12 


L. Venaataningum 
A.. Ramaaawmy 
A. Chengulvaroy - 


- 


15 
Id 
17 


C. Narrainasawmy - 
M. GooToosawmy - 


* 


13 
14 


A. Ramflcawmy (Ist Claaa) 




18 


K. Ram Row 




15 



From C. F. Chamier^ Esq., Tamil Translator to Government, to A. J*. Arbvthnoty Esq., 

Director of Public Instruction, dated 2d January 1857, No. 1. 

Sir, 

On the 19th ultimo, I exaoiiaad the students at the Presidency College in Tamil, and I 
hftve ffliice rwdnred from the professor of' vernacular literature uie papers executed by the 
same students on the following day. 

From the manner in which the students acquitte d tiiemselves, I should say that their 
teachers must have taken great pains with them* The questions put vivd voce were so 
seldom unanswered that I am unable to single out any boys as having passed a better ex- 
amihation than their neighbours. All appeared interested in their studies, and all acquitted 
themselves satisfactorily. As to tibe written examination, I consider that the papers executed 
by T. Samiah are the best In translating from Euj^lish into Tamil, V. Bajagopaul stands 
aecttod. In rendering firom. Tamil into English V. Bajagopaul and A. Kristnasawmy are 
nearly on a par ; perhaps the latter may be classed second, u e, next to T. Samiah, in this 
part of the exaniiJiAtion, 

I ^ff^ that I have not time to classify the other papers sent, of which there are about 
69 in Tamil and 75 in English ; and would suggest that the number of students attempting 
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the written tranBlations should in future be limited to those whom the teachers know to be Madm;;. 

capable of executing them with tolerable aocuraej, 

(sigoed) C. K Chamier, 

Tamil Translator to Government. 



Ebok Hm Ae&Dg PzinBqnd «f tin PmUene^ CdDegv to the Dinctdr ef PuUie 

iB^moftioE, duRtei 2sA Mwf 18^7, No. 7a 

Sir, 
I BBOKET tkflt ia iny inport «n the PfoaideBBf CcAoeefar 1S5C, laldy f ivwmrdad to you 
(whiob iraa writtm a kwle aa ivter tfa«t die ammgeneats ibr ihe BHHiversary meeting 
might not be delayed), I omitted to notice one or two poiite m feportsvsbimtted as appen- 
dices which it has since occurred to me ought to have been attended to. 

2. The professor of history and English literature alludes to the inegul^r attendance 
of the fiecond-year students ; these representations I need hardly saj are perfectly accurate. 
ISiere were, bowever, only 6 students in Aie class, and of i^ese 3 only were so irregular as 
to be deserving of censure. To prevent this irregularity, at the commencement of this 
year I framed some rules regarding attendance, which were posted up in the College Hall, 
md Jiave keen iamA to wok benefickUy. I smeKa espy of these xnles. 



3. Mr. Percnval's proposal to award scholarships for proficiency in vernacular languages 
flKorits, I lihmk, Muoe oeneideFittion ; aitboogh it wQl oertauily not be possible te allot so 
many as Mr. Percival proposes. If scbeiaTBhips are to be deft^nsned by the results of the 
Christmas -examination, the ezamiaation in Tecnaculacs ought to be mum less cursory and 
superficial than it Las hitherto beem. > 

4. Towards the close of his report Mr. Percival states that the want of attention on the 
part of the peons was so great, that it was with difficulty that the daily ^register was for- 
warded to me. I notice this complaint, because occurring as it does in Mr. Fercival's annual 
Beport, you might be led to infer thst l9ie«nne complaint, made in private, had been disre- 
garded. This, however^ is not ihe case* I wiis uot .tiware of the officulty until I found (t 
stated in the fieport, and I then immediately placed two peons at Mr. Perdval's entire dis- 
poBifl dmrng iifae faoinrs 'ef Tcmaoolsr study. 

(signed) Henry Fortey^ 

j^i^efiDg Pxincipal. 



Presidency Colleqe. — Senior I>q»ftanent. 
Sules regarding Attendance. 



1. All students requiring lesvedT aboenoe nrast, -en the "day before that for which leave 
is jeyiJgedjiaiBctAwmiAemi^Iicatioii to the 



2. The written application mnst be diSvered by Ae stndesrt in pensoii ; vnd be written by 

the jAient or ^guaidian, «r in ibe absence of such rdatianf^ by the atudcntbimself. 

3. Any student "wfao fiob to eom|fly with tins mlc^ caliper by sendii^ tke application for 

leave instead of applying in person, or by o n gr i fctiu g shogetiier to make application, 
will be mrnwdorttd as beii^ absenit without leave. 

4. Any student ^lio is detained at )iome through iUneseTmuiSt send a note to the Acting 

FrincSpsI, wUcii -nmst be delivered ncyt later than Tl a-nt on the morning on whi^ 
&e student is absent, otiierwise he *will be considered as itbeeat 'without leave. 

5. Any student abseoft wilihoat iterve shall be suspended ibr a period of one week, or 

longer, according to the discrefion of the Actmg Principal, and shall, if a scholar, 
in addition to suspension, be fined a ismn not less than two rupees. 

"6. Ai^ student found goHty df dbtaSiuu g lewe under fiilse pretenoes, <dliail f>e euspended 
for such periods of time as the Actmg Trindpol may fmernmie ; and, if a scholar, 
sIm^I ibiifsit ilia JHsholaxshu). 

(signed) JSr. jForfcy, 

A(5fii^ Principal. 
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_ PRESIDENCY COLLEGE. 

Questions proposed to the Stadents of the Third, or Senior Class. 



Geometrical and Analytical Cokic Sections. 

JBxaminer, Lieutenant P. O'ConneU. 

Quesihn I. The Parabola. — Prove that the square of a semi-ordinate of the diameter at any 

point is equal to four times the rectangle under the focal distance of the 
point and the abscissa. 

2. Prove that if a right cone is cut by a plane which is parallel to a line in its sur- 

face, and perpendicular to the plane containing that line and the axis, the 
section is a parabola. 

3. Prove that the sum of the squares of the conjugate diameters of an ellipse is 

^ constant. 

4. Prove that if the right cone is cut bv a plane which is not parallel to a line in 

its surface, and the section is wholly on one side of the vertex, the section is 
an ellipse. 

5. Prove that if a right cone is cut by a plane which meets the cone in both sides 

of the vertex, uie section is an hyperbola. 

6. The base of a triangle is constant, and the sum of the angles at the base is also 

constant : find the locus of the vertex. 

7. An ellipse and an hyperbola have the same force ; at what angles will the two 

curves intersect one another : and prove the answer to be true^ 



Newton's Pbincifl£. 
Examiner, the Beverend John Richards, m«a. 

Question 1. Define the terms " limit," " ultimate ratio," and illustrate your definitions by a 

variety of examples. 

2. The areas of similar curvilinear figures are in the duplicate ratio of their homo- 

logous sides, 

3. Bodies moving from rest under the action of different finite forces supposed 

uniform^ the forces are as the spaces described directly, and the squares of 
the times inversely. 

4. Diameter of curvature «» limit 

(arc) 2 



subtense perpendicular to tangent. 

5. The velocity of a body moving about a fixed centre of force varies inversely as 

the perpendicular from the centre on the tangent. 

6. Define centrifiigal force, and supposing a body at any point of its orbit to be 

for the moment moving in the circle of curvature at that point, find an 
expression for this force. 

7. Supposing the moon to move in a circle about the earth's centre under the 

action of a central force which varies inversely as the square of the 
distance, and which at the distance of the earth's radius venerates a velocity 
of 32.2 feet in a second, determine the time of her rev^ution in her orbit. 

— N.B.— ©'s radius y = 20,921,665 Eng. ft. 

radius of D's orbit = 60 y 
IT == 3,1416 

8. A body described a semi-circle under the action of a force tending to a centre 

infinitely distant, find the law of force. 

9. A body moves in a parabola, find the law of force tending to the focus. 

10. If any number of bodies move in ellipses about a common centre of force, 

which is the focus, the squares of the periodic times are proportional to the 
cubes of the major axis. 

11. The arc of a cycloid measure from the vertex to any point equals twice the 

chord of the generating circle, which touches the curve at that point. 

12. Find the time of oscillation of a heavy particle moving in tlie arc of a cycloid. 
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Differential Calculus. 

Examiner, Lieut. P. O^ConneU. 

Question 1. Explain the meaning of the term ^^limit," and give two or three examples of 

functions which arrive at certain limits when their independent variables 
either vanish or become infinite. 

2. Explain the sense in which the terms vanish and infinite are used in the differ- 

ential calculus. 

3. Expound f (z) == log (1 + x). 

4- GKven x and 7 both functions of a third variable z, it is required to express the 
successive differential co-efficients of 7 with respect to x in terms of those 
of 7 and x with respect to z. 

5.U f^-7^ + 6 



Madras. 



X— 10 
Find the values of x corresponding to a maximum and a minimum value of u. 

6. U^ = ^ 

1 + X tan. X, 

Find the value of x, when u is a maximum. 

7. A person being in a boat three miles from the nearest point of the beach, wishes 

to reach in the shortest time a place five miles from that point along the 
shore, supposing he can walk five miles an hour, but pull only at the rate 
of four miles an hour, required the place where he must land. 

8. Determine the greatest cylinder that can be described in a given cone. 



Problems. 

Examiner, the Keverend John Richards^ m. a. 

Question 1. Draw the triangle, whose sides are represented by the equations 9 = x + 1 ; 

X + 29 = 5 ; 2 X + 9 « 7 and find its area. 

dy. 

X + y Ix- jj.. 

2. Express in terms of t" where x = r cos. 0, 9 = r sin. 0. 

dy. «*o- 

3. Find the length of a perpendicular let fall from a point (a b) on a line whose 

equation is — -i + _-J^ = ] the axis to what it is referred beimr 

a + COS. + cos, ^ 

inclined at an angle tr. 

4. If P. S. p. be any focal chord of a parabola, prove that 0-^5- + ^ = - 

b. X. S. P. a 

6. Expand / « »m * according to the powers of a?. 

6. A second's jjendulum is found to lose 20 seconds a day ; determine the quantity 
" by which its length should be increased or diminished. 

7. Find the equation to the normal at the extremity of the latus rectiem in the 

ellipse 3 x*- + 49 (*) = 9. 

8. If S. P. and H. P. be any focal distances of an ellipse, find the locus of the 

centre of the circle inscribed in the triangle S. P. H. 

9. Determine the position and dimensions of the following curves, 

(a) 7* — 2 (cos e + • 3 sin «) 7 a« 5 
(/3) 9' = 2xy + x* — 8x+16 = 
(7) 3 X* X 2 xy + 37* — 167 + 23 = and trace (jS) 

10. A pendulum which beats seconds at the equator is found to gain five minutes 
a day at the pole, compare the forces of equatorial and polar gravity. 

11. The velocity of a body moving in a parabola at any point : the velocity in a 
circle whose radius = the focal distance, : : v/ 2 : 1. 

12. Find the cylinder of greatest volume that can be enclosed in a given cone. 
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Guizot's History of Civ^iuz^Tioxr ts Europe. 

Examiner, Edmund Thampsna, Ee^^ i/l.a. 

Question 1, ** Histon^ Bhould be emnprifled of facts." How tmi^ we understand Ihese 

TPTordfi 7 What is the -coimexion betireen lusisoiy toid mSntnon ? How may 
we ascertain the meaning of the latter ? 

S. Cxficnnne "rtie relalSonfi Vhieh exiRt between Bodal amd mdmdmd tdcfvelapment. 

3. Contrast the civilization of modern Europe with that of other countries and 
periods. 

4. How lias lihe SUnDfln •empire ooBtnbirted to Emropean isiTifizafhrn f What 
'attempt was made to promote represaartative gorvermnent in ihe latter days of 
the empire, and with what success? Why and to ^vAact ^xteirt did the clergy 
take the lead in the municipalities? 

5. Investigate the meaning of the term *^ political legitimacy." Why should 
aristocFacy, juonarchy^ theocracy^ and democraoif all lay claim to it ? What 
lessons may we derive from the circnmstance ? 

6. What causes gave rise to attempts to free Europe from barbariim? In what 
did these attempts consist? Why and to what extent were they unsuc- 
cessful ? 

7. fiow ds f^ulaacfdiy aasedated with hiekuy ? Show tbat tke &ndal form was 
uni^ereal in the lOtk century. What do you infer &«n lUs fact? What 
fdietinotian do yon dmw loetween tke QaqureeBioBB " fendsd form" and ^^ feudal 
fffinciple " ? liavw a |KirtEait ef the feudal lord as lan indrndual and in his 
relations to feudal society. 

8. What do you imderstand by a political guaranlee ? Why was such a guarantee 
impossible under the feudal system? Briefly sum up the merits and short- 
comings of this system. 

9. Investigate the nature of Government with especial reference to the employ- 
ment of force. On what two great nrlnciples does ^ood Government rest? 
How far did the Christian Church, from the fifth to the ttf elfth century, 
VBOBTf Dift 1di6se prinoiplfiB* 

10. How did the Christian people influence fheir Grovemment during this period ? 
Illustrate the principle of this influence from English and French history. 
Describe the political working of the Church, .and its predispo^g causes. 

11. Contrast ihe Inrgher and "boron^ of tlie twelftb, and the l)urg'her and borough 
of the eighteenth century. What was the origin etf borough charters, and 
what change did they produce in the condition of IJie boroughs ? Describe 
borough <afOirommaikt3n tthe t«raU^ oentiiry. 

12. To what period in the history of civilization does the twelfth oentury belong ? 
In what does the interest of tbfs period principaily «consist ? What are tbe 
main characteristics of the other periods ? 

13. What causes led to the Crosadero ? What peoidianitias did their e2|»editions 
(exhibit ? Contrast the views of the earlier and later Crusaders, and carefriUy 
describe the effect of the Crusades on .national intorcaurae, liie Church, 
feudal tenures, and the borough system. 



General Paper in Modern History. 

Iijaoaaiiier, Etmxmd Tk&mpetm^ Esq., h.a. 

Question 1 . Sketch a map of Europe, showing "how the Boman^Ehnpire was divided amongst 

the barbarous unbioBB wifaoch oveithioew irt. 

2. Give some account ^f the 'charaofter and policy of Charlemagne. 

3. Sow did the Papacy bec ome a temporal power? Descrihe the ehaxnoter and 

^BCtificate df Gregory YU, 

4. Was Henry the First ^e rightful heir to the Crown of England ? JDescribe 

fais charaoter and policy. In what otlouer cases have .the *arcQnary rules of 
inheritance been violated in fhe succession to the English throne ? 

6. Whflft flo you "mean by the term pragmatic sanction ? Give some account of any 
transaction bearing that Jiame ? 

«« Wibat 
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Question 6. What was the Sjwniifih partition treaty ? What rendered such a treaty Madras. 

necessary? Were its provisions earned out? To what contest did it give 

rise? 

7. Trace the rise and gradual increase of the kingdom of Prussia. Give some 
accomrt of Frcdfenck the Great. 

S>. Skow by a genrabgieal tree the descevfc of Queen Victoria from Henry the 
Seveaik 

9. What places on the continent of Europe h&ve been at any tone under the con- 
trol of England ? In each case mention tho date and manner of acquisition, 
and of loss, if not retained at the- pcesent time^ 

10. Of what elements i* the Britkh Lcpdatiaw coaipoiedi? Which do you con- 

sider the predonnont element fit thk datj ? Kotiee thA periods at which it 
has increased^its influence. 

1 1 . Give a sketch of the political and aocial state of Europe at the commencement 

of the eighteenth century. 

12. Assign dates to the foUcwiag events:: tfce diseovery o£ America, the death of 

Charles the First, the taking of Quebec, the baittle of Wa^terloo, the massacre 
of St Bartholomew, the &^t Crusadev tke talking @f Constantinople by the 
Turks, the union of Great Britakk and Ireland^ the aeeesaion of W illiam and 
Mary, the aceeaaon of Henry the Eighth of Eoglaaid, the treaty of West- 
phalia, the taking of Gibraltar, the first French Bevdbtion, and the Battle of 
Blenheim, in eadi case, otate who> reigned m Engkod at the period in 
question. 



Moral Philosophy. 

Examiner, WSRam Bothwixy^ Esq. 

sa/kMK L DktiBgwah between a. kw and a eommand. La what sense ean we allege the 
existence of a moral law ? 

2» What quality veodeift aa a^ait aubjeet to moral taw ? Show by examples that 
thia iff ahaoluteliy caseuldaL 

' 3. *^ Inasmuch as the goodness of God is boundless and impartial, he designs the 
greaieat hapfwaesa of all hie sentient ereatsres : ha wiQa that the aggregate of 
theit e^oyaaentft diall find no Dearer limit tham that whiNBfa la inevitably 
to it by their finite and imperfect nartmre. From the probable efiects of our 
actions on the greatest happiness of all, or ftomt the tcadbncies of human 
actions to increafie or diminish that aggregate, we may infer the laws (moral 
hws) which be has given but has not expressed or revealed/' What test of a 
moral law does Mr. Austin here propose ? Do yon a^ee with him ? State 
any objections to which you consider his doctrine KabTe. If you agree with 
hini> answer th^tee objectictts. If not, state and illustrate wkait appears to you 
the preferable theory. 

4. The Eajputs murdered theii female cliildren, the Spartans exposed weakly chil- 

dren unfit for war. The law of England punishes such acts with death. 
Were there separate moral laws in these countries ? If not, how can you 
account for such diversity of opinion and practice ? 

5. What does Way land mean by moral orgamzation? When would such organi- 

zation be considered perfect ? Show from the defimtion that this perfection 
may and will vary. 

6. What is your definition of an immoral man ? How would you class his actions ? 

Show how you wouM estimate the merit and demerit of each class. 

7. What office in moral goverament is fiUed by pain ? Has aU pain a moral aim ? 

8. The ^eat aim of the stoics was to annihilate all passion. Seeing the frightful 

evus which arise &om the indulgence of the passions^ do you not think this aim 
a wise one ? Distinguish between passion, self love, and selfishness. 

9. What do you mean by general eonsequenees ? Shew by examples that a con- 

sideration of them m moat seeeasary in determiaing the merit or demerit of a 
particular act. Will each a consideration be a perfect guide to the jud<4ment ? 
If not, where does the defect lie ? 

10. What is supposed by Christian writers to be the great argument for the necessity 
of revealed religion? Exhibit first the facts on wbidi their doctrine is 
founded, and secondly the reasons which account for the necessity. 
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ir. 

^^^' MiLTOK's Paeadme Loffr— Book II. 

Examiner^ Edmond Thompson, Esq,^ m.a. 
QuesHofi 1. Give some account of the life and writings of John Milton. 

2. Give a sketch of the general argument and object^ of the Paradise Lost witb 

an analysis of the second book. What do yon mean by the ELeio of a 
Poem? Whom does Dryden consider the Hero of the Paradise Lost? 
What is your opinion on this subject? 

3. Paraphrase the following passage : 

** I should be much for open war, Peers ! ' 

As not behind in hate ; if what was urg'd 

Main reason to persuade immediate war • 

Did not dissuade me most, and. seem to cast 

Ominous conjecture on the whole success : 

When hej who most excels infaei of arms. 

In what he councils and in what excels 

Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair. 

And utter dissolution, as the scope 

Of all his aim, after some dire reven^. 

First, what revenge? The tow'rs of Meav'ns are filled 

With armed watch, that render all access 

Impregnable; ofb on the bord'ring deep 

Encamp their legions, or, with obscure wing 

Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 

Scorning surprise," 

Explain the words wliich are underlined. What is peculiar in the word " access ? " adduce 
parallel instances from this passage and the book in general. To whom is this 
speech ascribed, and to whom does '' he," line 6, refer ? Point out the distinf^oish- 
ing features of the chiefs of hell, and show that Milton sustains them throughout 
the poem. 

4. What qualifications in the fable and characters ought to be found in a good epic 

poem ? How have these requirements been satisfied in the Biad, .ZEicid^ 
and Paradise Lost? 

5. In what kind of verse is the Paradise Lost written ? What difficulties attend 

the description of writing, and how has the poet sought to overcome them? 
Support your answer by examples. Scan unes 11 to 14 inclusive in the 
above extract. 

6. What do you mean by simplex and implex fables ? How may the latter class 

be subdivided ? To which class does our poem belong, and what remarks 
does Addison make on this head ? 

7* What imperfections in sentiment and language does Addison remark in this 
poem? ' 

Illustrate your answer by quotations from the Second Book. 

8. " Part on the plain, or in the air sublime ; 

Upon the wing, or in swifl race contend. 
As at the Olympian games or Pythian fields ; 
Part curb their fiery steeds, or shun the goal 
With rapid wheels, or fronted brigades form. 
As when, to warn proud cities, war appears 
Wag'd in the troubled sky, and armies rush 
To battle in the clouds, before each van 
Prich forth the airy knights, and couch their spears 
Till thickest legions close ; with feats of arms 
From either end of heaven the welkin bums. 
Others with vast Typhcean rage more fell^ 
Bend up both rocks and hills, and ride the sax ; 
In whirlwind ; Hell scarce holds the wild uproar. 
As when Alcides, from Oechalia crown'd 
With conquest, felt th' envenomed robe^ and tore 
Through pain up by the roots Thessalian pines. 
And Lichas from the top of Oeta threw 
Into th' Euboic sea." 

Paraphrase this passage as far as " welkin bums," line 11. Expkin the words underlined. 
To what class of verbs does ** couch" (1. q.) belong? Can you quote anv passage 
in which this word occurs in a different sense ? Who was Alcides ? To what myth 

do 
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do the condnding lines allude ? What part of speech is fell, line 12 ? Mention off Madtts. 
the uses and meanings of the word. 

Question 9. Explain the allusions in the following passages? 

•« B7 Equinoctial winds close sailing from Bengala or the Isles of Temate and 
Tidore, whence merchants bring their spicy drugs." 

'' A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog 

Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old. 

Where armies whole have sunk." 

*' Far less abhorred than these 

Vexed Scylla, bathing in the sea that parts 

Calabria from the hoarse Trinacrian shore." 

10. " If all 1 can will serve 

That little which is left so to defend ?" 
But I should ill become this throne^ O Peers ! 
And this imperial sov'reignty adorned 
With splendour^ armed with power^ if aught proposed 
And judged of public moment^ in the shape 
Of difficulty or danger, could deter 
' Me from attempting. 

'< With iron sceptre rule us here, as with his golden those in heaven." Carefully 
explain the grammatical construction of these extracts. Notice the rhetorical 
figure employed in tlie last, and the peculiarities of the adjectival forms there 
used. 

11. Define the followbg words, ambrosial, progeny, purlieus, empyrical, subtlety^ 

sufPrase, adamant, ethereal, seraphim, atom, portcullis. In each case men- 
tion the language from which the word is derived, adding any cognate forms 
which may serve to illustrate your definitions. 

N. B. — ^In paraphrasing take care to clear up any grammatical obscurity that may 
occur in the passage. 



Tbxkch's Lectures, in English. — Past and Present. 

EXAsaNBR, Edmund ThompMaUy Esq., m.a. 

Queitiam 1. Of what elements and in what proportions is the English language composed ? 

Support your statement by examples, illustrating ul the sources from which 
it is derived. 

2. Contrast the Saxon and Latin elements, showing the peculiar province of each, 

and the necessity of using both in good composition. 

3. What efiect had the writings of Chaucer on the English language? When did 

words of Latin origin enter most rapidly into its composition ? What influ* 
ence restrained this influx within due bounds ? Mention some words now 
in very common use introduced from this source in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

4. Mention any changes foreign words undergo in entering the English language. 

Give illustrations of eadi with any exceptions to the generalrules that you 
may recollect 

5. State clearly what you mean by the losses of a language, and point out all the 

ways in which English has sutiered. How do you account for the varieties 
observable in provincial and American English ? 

6. What do you mean by strong and weak preterites ? Show by examples what 

change is going on in words of this class. 

7. Why is it important to trace the change of meaning in English words? GKve 

examples of words whose meaning has been narrowed or enlarged in the pro- 
gress of the language. 

8. What arguments have been used in favour of phonetic spelling ? What would 

be the disadvantages of adopting such a system. 

9. Give instances of spelling obscuring the derivation of a word, and show how 

many words have changed their form from a misconception of their original 
meaning. 

ft 

10. What objection may be made to the expression '^ incorrect orthography^'* adduce 
parallel instances from the English, or any other language. 
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Mftdrti* Qugstian 11. State any peouliariiy that may strike you in the foUowiag words i^-ideay mis- 

creant, starvation^ rather^ preposterous, nostril^ runagate, oraoffe, qnnster, 

nugget, Hotspur, bombast, dirge, its. In each case mention me source to 
which the English language is indebted for the word. 



General Paper on English Literatukb. 
Examiner, JSdmund Thompson, h. a. 



Qjuesiion I. Paraphrase the following passage : — ^' The history of time representeth the 

magnitude of actions, and the public faces and deportment of persons, and 
passeth over in silence the smaller passages and motions of men and matters. 
But such being the workmanship of God, as he doth hang the greatest 
weight on the smallest wires, it comes therefore to pass, that such histories 
do rather set forth the pomp of business thaa the true and inward resorts 
thereof. But lives, if they be well written, propounding to themselves a person 
to represent in whom actions both greater and smaller, public and private, have 
a commixture, must of necessity contain a more true, native, and lively 
representation.** 

II. Give an account of the life, character, and writings of Lord Baemi. What 
advice to the biographer and historian do you gather from the above pas- 
sage? Point out any expressions or oonstructions in it which would now 
be considered old fashioned. In what case is the word ^ be^? State any 
rules you may recollect (with examples) pointing out when the subjunctive 
QAOod should be preferred to 1^ tadicative. In what case is *^ pencm ** and 
why ? y^rpWm the werds vndedined, with d6imtieii0. 

HI. Paraphrase — 

'* Come hither, Harry, — sit thou by my bed; 
And hear, 1 t^nk, the very latest counsel 
That ever I shall breathe. Heaven knows, my son. 
By what by-paths, and indirect crook'd ways, 
I met thia cfowo ; and I aiyself know well. 
How troublesome it sat upon my head : 
To thee it shall descend with better quiet. 
Better ofmi^B, better confiifnatkm ; 
For all the soil of the achievement soes 
With me into the eerdi. It seemea in me 
But as an honour snatched with boisterous hand ; 
And I had many Kving to upbraid 
My gain of it by their assistances ; 
Which daily grew to quarrel and to bloodshed. 
Wounding supposed peace : All these bold fears. 
Thou see'st, with peril I have answered ; 
For all my reign hath been but as a scene 
I Acting that argmnent: and now my death 

Changes the mode : for what in me was parohaied, 
Falls upon thee in a more fairer sort ; 
So thou the garland wear'st sooeessively.'* 

Shakespear — Second Part of King Henry IV. 

I Y. In what reigns did Shakespear Irve ? Mention anytUnff yoa know of his life. 
What other illustrious writers wete contemporary wm hiai? What has 
Shakespear written besides plays? Into what dasses may his pUys be 
divided? Sketch the plot of that play of his with which you are best 
acquainted. Carefully explain hues 12—15, " and I had many," " supposed 
peace," what is peculiar in the use of the word •' upbraid ''? To what does 
*' which" refer? How do you understand the expression "bold fears"? 
Pomt out the meaning of " purchased " in this passage. What is unusual in 
line 20? Can you quote any parallel expressions? Explain the word^suo- 
cesrively." What does the king mean by lines 17 md 18 ? Te whrt events 
does be refer. 

V. They who to States and Governors of the commonwealth direct their speech to 
hi^ Court of Parliament ! or wanting such access in a private condition, 
write that which they foresee may advance ihe pubRc good; I suppose them, 
as at the beginning of no mean endeavour, not a little altered and moved 
inwardly in their minds ; some with doubt of what wUl be the success, others 
with fear of what will be the censure; some with hope, others with confidence of 
what they have to speak. And we perhaps each of these dispositions, as the 
subject was whereon I entered, may have at other times vanously affected ; 
and likely might in these foremost expressions now also disclose which of 

ulBIXX 
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them swayed most^ but that the very attempt of this address thus made, and Madras. 

the thought of whom it hath recourse to^ hath got the power within me to a «— 

passion far more welcome than incidental to a preface. Which though I stay 

not to confess ere any asky I shall be blameless^ if it be no other than the joy 

and gratulation which it brings to all who wish to promote their country e 

liberty ; whereof this whole Sscourse proposed wHl be a certain testimony, if 

not a trophy." — Milton. 

Question YL Paraphrase this passage: — Explain the construction of the first sentence in 

this extract^ with re&rence to the pronoun ''they." Parse the words under- 
lined^ and point out anything which may appear to you peculiar, either in 
<&etr use, or in that of any other words in the passage, Ennmerate alLliie 
words in the sentence of Latin or French origin, and supply as far as you 
can, their Saxon equivalents. 

VII. Paraphrase the following : 

So saying, from the ruined shrine he stept, 

And in me moon athwart tike plHGc of totnbe, 

Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men. 

Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang. 

Shrill, dbiU, with flakes of foam. He, stepping, down 

By zig-zag paths, and juts of pointed rock^ 

Came on uie shining levels ot the lake ; 

There drew he forth the broad Excalibur, 

And o'er him drawing it, the winter moon. 

Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth, 

kna sparkled keen toUh frost against the hiU : 

For all the hiU twinkled with diamond studs, 

Myriads of topaz lights^ and j'aan^A- work. 

Of subtlest jewellery. He gazed so long, 

That both Us eyes were dazzled, as he stood. 

This way and that dividing the swift mindy 

in act to throw : but at the last, it seemed 

Better to leave £xcalibur concealed 

There in the many knotte4 waier^gsy 

That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 

So strode he back alow to the wouniled kmg. 

Tennyson. 

Explain the words and expressions underlined. 

Examine the grammatioal oonslructiofi of the opening sentence. 

VIII. How far may we trace the history and character of the English people from 
an attentive study of the English language ? Mention any expressions now 
in use which tend to prove that JNbrman French was once the language of 
English courts of law. 

IX. Derive and explain the use of a preposition, an inteijection, an adverb. Show 

by examples how other words, or combinations of words, are used as adva'bs. 
What do you mean by " diminutives" ? Give examples of their various 
forces. Describe the nature and use of auxiliary verbs, 

X. Derive and explain the following words ; autobiography, obnoxious, numismatic, 

pleurisy, monastic, sycophant, illustrious, virtuoso, pedagogue, chivalry, 
mgenious. 

From what languages are these words respectively taken? Give examples 
of the use on their roots in other words* 

XL Mention the principal works of the following authors, Spenser, Dean Swift, 
Pope, Sir W^ter Seett. 

Giye some account of a celebrated work by one of their authors. 
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Whatelt'8 Easy Lessons on Beasoiong. 1 

ExAMiNSR, J. T.Fm^der^ Esq. , 

Technical and Comoise Language wiQ add to tibe Yalue of alT Answers. 

L Does Ibe word '' becaose'' establish the same relatioa in each of the following : 

He is a conscientioiis man because he does bis duty. 
He does his duty because he acts on principle. 

< 

II. Read the following carefully, then explain and illustrate it. 

The diistribution or non-distribution of the subject depends on tlie quality of 
the proposition; and that of tiie predicate on the quaodtj. 

in. What are arguments in the following form called ? Exhibit these as syllc^bms, 
and what premises may be understood in each case, which would make the 
arguments vaUdf *^ He would not take the crown, therefore 'tis certain he 
was not ambitious. The King of Naples is a tyrant, therefore ought to be 
deposed.'' 

lY. E. I. O. is admissible in some figures, but L E. O. in none* Why? 

V. Gire a tabular scheme exhibiting the kinds of, '' oppadtian^ and apply the 

general language to particular propositions, under it- 

VI. A speaks truth once in four times, and he accuses B of having wounded C. 

If Jd has wounded C, the chances are 1 to 3 that he has killed Imn. What is 
the probability that B has not killed C. 

Vil- How far is reasoning a purely mecjianieal operation independent on tiie willj 
and how far dependent on it ? 

Vlil. Explain with examples, the fallacies of division, and of composition. 

IX. Is Aristotie's '^ Dictum^ applicable to all syllogisms immediately? If there 

are any to which it does not apply, what does immediately apply to them? 

X. May there be any difference between a ^' hypothetical syllogum^ and a syllo^sm 

in which a hypothetical premise occurs ? 

XI. Exhibit the following in a string of syllo^sms, and what is its present form 

called? 



«< 



God therefore cannot hurt ye, and be just ; 
Not just, not God ; not fea?d then nor obeyed ; 
Your fear itself of death removes the fear." 
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Madras. 






Third Class. 




1 


Namj. 


Number ofl 
Questions. J 

Value - - 


— - — - -. — -- » t 

Logic* 




1 
6 


2 
10 


8 
10 


4 


5 


6 
8 


7 
9 


8 ' 9 

1 

« Is 

1 


10. 11 
9 9 


Total. 




11 


11 


100 




Canakiah, V. ^ 
Coopoosawmy, T, - 
Baja^opaul, V. - - . - 
Samiah, ¥. - - - - 
Soobramanien, V» - 
Yafadarejoolooi L. • 


4 
4 
4 
6 
5 
6 


8 
6 
9 
7 

5 


5 
6 
6 
7 
6 

6 

1 



6 

7 

4 
9 


8 
4 

6 

6 

7 

7 


8 

8 
8 
8 
3 


4 

6 

5 
3 



4 
6 
6 
8 



6 
S 

4 
4 


4 


6 
2 

9 

7 
6 




9 


50 
84 
46 
54 
47 
47 




1 i 1 1 • 1 . ' ' 1 

Average - - - 


46J 










(signed) J. T. Fowler, Examiner. 
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Order thereon. No. 781 ; datod 13 Jon^ 1857. 

1. In this letter Mr. Arbuthnot brings before GrovemiBent ihe result of the examination 
of the general branch of the Presidency College, held in December last. He takes this step 
in anticipation of his Annual Keport, because the appeadioes to that document must be 
confined under the orders of the Supreme Government to particular classes of papers, vid 
it therfore becomes occasionally necessary to lay befo re Govemment more detailed infor- 
mation regarding the principal educational institutions. 

2; Some peculiar features in the late examination of the PresSlency College has occa- 
sioned this report from the Director of Public Instruction. The examination of the senior 
classes was undertaken in this instance by some gentlemen unconnected with the institution, 
who gave the aid of their services ; and their reports, except in the mathematical depart- 
ment, were so mueh less favomcable than in former years, as to have led to a discussion 
whether the questions and exercises were not of too difficult a nature^ and whether the 
examiners bad tested fairly the acquirements of the students. 

3. Into the question of the progress shown by the scholars, Government will not now 
enter, but they observe with regret that the professors of the college have been allowed to 
criticise the reports of the examiners ; an embarrassing discussion has thus arisen, and not 
only the proceedings but even the qualifications of the gentlemen who conducted the ex- 
amination have been calledan question. Govemment are constrained to observe that tlie 
remarks which Mr. H. Bowers, professor of English Literature and Composition, has per* 
mitted himself to make, are particularly open to objection, on this point as well aa in respect 
to their general tone. 

4. It is manifest that such a system must not be allowed to continue, since gentlemen 
will at once decline to assist at the examinations if their proceedings are to undeigo 
criticism and attack from quarters which cannot be deemed impartial, and Government place 
a high value on the services of independent examiners, and will not be willing to lose tnem, 
even when the University to which Mr. Arbuthnot alludes in the 17th para, of his letter is 
in full operation. 

5. On occasions when the assistance of independ^it examiners is made use of, Govem- 
ment are not prepared to say that it is beyond the province of the Director of Public In- 
struction to guard against questions of undue difficulty being put to the examinees ; but 
this should principally be done by judiciousness in the selection of examiners, and by ex- 
plidniog fully to them the amount of instruction which has been imparted to the students, 
80 that the questions may be shaped in accordance with iL Aiber examiners have been 
selected, Govemment wish that the fullest freedom of action should be aeeorded to them, and 
that their proceedings should not be subject to remark or control on the part of the pro- 
fessors or teachei^ of the institution to which the* students< belong. 

6. On Mr. Arbuthnot. submitting his proposed improvements in the present course of 
study at the Presidency CoUege, to which h% adverts ii> this letter, the attention of Gt>vem- 
meq^t will be given to tiie subject 

(signtd) jE. MaUby, 
Ajcting Chief Secretary. 
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« 

PAPERS ref^red to in Madras Public Despatdi (Eduoatio&al), dated 

6 October 1858, No. 6, para. 49« 



Madras. 



ExTftACT Public Letter frcnn Fort St. George, dated 28 October, No. 24 

of 1867. 

Para. 33. In transmitting herevrit)! a copy of a Aw*rit report <m the cansd of the want of competition 

letter on the subject from the Director of PubUc ^!.^ *^t P^tf 8?^ hy C. CooniiA ^hetty fo^^^^^ 

J . ,. j.jr^oJA ^ir>rV« i_ j. studeiit 111 the Medical CoUege, End Oil the Dtteaiis 01 OD- 

Instruction, dated 23d August 1866, we have to taining a claaa of Btadents to be trained as Bub-assistan^ 

observe that, as the principle therein discussed, surgeons. 

viz^ as to the removal of aU restrictions as to j^ Cons. 4th Nor. 1866, Nob. 45 and 46. 

race in regard to appointments m the subordnokate ^ oy. to Cons. 23d Deo. isdo, Nos. 88 and 89. 

branches of the medical service, has already come 

under consideration in the Military Department, that letter has been referred 

to that department for cohsideration, and in view to the opinion of his Excel- 

teocy the Commander in Chief being requested on the changes recommended 

by the Direotor of Public Instrudtian. 



34. We, however, in our Minute Consultation, 13th December last. Military 
X)6partment4 deferred passing orders on the subject, pending the decision of the 
Government of Incfia upon the general measures which have been proposed for 
the improvement of the subordmate medioal department. 



ExTBACT Fort St. Geoi^e Public Consultation of 4 November 1866« 
(No. 6g7.) 

Read the following Letter from A. •/. Arbuffmoi, Esq., Director bf Public No. 46, 

lostraotioDi to the Chief Secrctery to Govcaimvent^ Fart St Oeotge^ 

Sir, 
Thk Honourable Court of Directors, in their Despatch of the 26th September' 
1855, a copy of which was communicated to me in extract from the Minuter of 
Consultation, under date the 21st December last, No. 1616, called for ex- 
planation in regard to the cirqumstance of only one candidate having come 
forward to the examination at the close of the session of the Medical College 
for 1853-64, for the prize instituted by C. V. Conniab Chetty, and also as to the 
means existing or in contemplation for maintaining in tne college a class of 
students from which a succession of properly qualified sub-assistant surgeon^ 
may in future be expected. They observed that no stipendiaff student was a 
candidate for a diploma at this examination, and that since the sdieme Came 
into operation in 1 862 only one diploma was conferred. 

2. Shortly after the receipt of this Deoptttdi, X haid a ooafcreno^ with tha 
Medioal College CouncU on the subject noticed in, the exti^a«ls above quoted^ 
vis«, the wxall success of the m^avures taken for the eduoatioit of aative sux^^eimi^ 
and I took the opportunity of discassioi; with tbem the bert meins of im^oviBi^ 
the preliminary education of the native pupils generally. 

3. The Council were at that time almost unanimoudly of Ophiion thai the 
best means of inducing a better class of candidates to enter those brandies of 
tlie subordinate grades of the. medical service, which are at present filled by 
natives, would be to abolish the restrictions in respect to extraction, and to 
throw open all branches of the service to all candidates, without reference to 
creed, colour, or caste. They considered that this measure, whUe it would 
open the superior grade of native surgeon, . or sub-assistant surgeon, as it is de- 
sigBated by the Honourable Court, and the subordinate grade of dresser, to a 
better educated class of persons than those who have hitherto been admitted 
into it, it would eventually lead to a better class of natives entering the profession, 
inasmuch as the respectability of those grades hitherto restricted to persons of 
pure native birth, would be increased by the removal of the existing restrictions, 
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Mftdns. and a lai^e class of appointments to which they are at present ineligible would 

be opened out to them. 

4. Such was the opinion of the Council (with, I believe, one single exception) 
at the period to which I allude, January 1856, and I was about to address Go- 
vernment on the subject, and to report the measure of amalgamation as being 
considered by the Coundl as that best calculated to improve the efficiency of 
the de{)artment, when it occurred to me that certain points connected with 
the subject had not been fully discussed, and that it would be desirable before 
submitting so important an alteration to have before me a written statement of 
the Council's views. 

5. In the meantime the opinions of some members of the Council bad 
changed, and I now learn that, after a lengthened discussion, a majority of the 
Council have pronounced agamst the proposed plan of amalgamation, and con- 
sider that this measure, instead of attracting a superior class of natives into the 
department, would tend to exclude them from it altogether. 

6. The present views of the Council with reference to this measure are stated 
in detail in the letter of the 26th ultimo, of which a copy is annexed. By 
those members of the Council who are in favour of the proposed amalgamation 
of the two branches, native and Eurasian, '^ it is considered that the fact of the 
natives being debarred, as they are under the present system, from aspiring to 
an equality with the Eurasian branch, must still more, in their countrymen*s 
eyes, degrade their position in a profession which is not a popular one amongst 
them, and that this has a marked influence in deterring young men of birth 
from presenting themselves, not only as candidates for native dresserships, but 
as stipendiary students.** 

7* The majority, on the other hand, '^ feel with regard to this proposition, 
that the appearance of strict impartiality and abstract justice which in the first 
instance led them to approve of it, is delusive, and will not bear examination ;*' 
and in support of this view they urge the following considerations : — 

*^ Amalgamation means placmg the European, East Indian, and native all on 
the same footing, no respect being paid to caste, creed, or colour ; they must aU 
pass over the same path of study, and pass through the same examination ; from 
this it is clear that the idea of amalgamation involves that of competition on 
equal terms. Competition again requires that those who compete shall be on a 
par, or nearly so, in knowledge and mental attainments; without this, we 
submit, there can be no real competition. The state of the native department 
is notorious, and has been so unanimously complained of for a series of past 
years (as the annual reports of each professor will show), that it is unnecessary 
to insist on it here; it is admitted on all hands that the natives, as a body, are 
much inferior in mental attainments to the Europeans and Eurasians ; how, 
then, h it possible to fulfil the conditions required ? The question needs no 
answer : these conditions cannot be fulfilled so long as the natives, as a body, 
are so far behind the other classes ; the inference is inevitable. Amalgamation 
would under these circumstances not be an act of justice to the natives, but a 
great injustice, as it would nominally put them on a par with those to whom 
they are really not on a par ; and in its working it would certainly exclude them 
frt>m those higher grades in • the service which it professed to open out to 
them.** 

" The majority of 'the College Council quite agree with their colleagues who 
are in favour of amalgamation that a beginning should be made, but they 
think that the beginning should be made in the right direction, viz , that of 
holding out every inducement to the natives and students, by avoiding ev^y 
thing Ukely to depress or discourage them^ which the proposal to amalgamate 
them with the other classes^ would, in the opinion of the majority, certainly 
effect;' 

" The support unanimously given to the recent propositions of the President 
for training and elevating the natives, shows that this is their feeling. The 
majority of the College Council have not gone into the reasons why the natives 
are inferior to the other classes in attainments, they have confined themselves 
to the statement of the fact. They do not, however, doubt that the imperfect 
knowledge of the English language is one oif the main causes. They are quite 

- unable 
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unable to see how the present regulations of the service with reference to the ^aAm- 
native branch of the medical department can prevent natives of birth fcom 
presenting themselves as candidates for stipendiary studentships^ and the argu- 
ment that the native medical subordinate is debarred froin aspiring to an 
equality with the Eurasian is not borne out by an expressed wish of this class ; 
on the contrary, both native medical subordinates and Eurasians deprecate 
the proposition of amalgamation, the latter fearing that if carried it would 
lower their position, while the former are so fully aware of their inability to 
compete with the Eurasians in examinations that they riegard their exclusion 
jBrom ail the higher grades as the necessary result of it." 

8. It will be observed that the foregoing exposition of the views of the 
College Council is confined to the question whether, as Contended by the 
iiiinority,iiie amalgamation of the two branches would be likely to induce a 
better class of natives to ^ter the department. It does not touch npon tlie 
more comprehensive questibn which seems to be involved in the Honourable 
Court's Despatch^ whether some radical change in the present system is not 
required with the view of creating a class of medical subordinates suchjas l^hose 
to whom reference is madd by the Honourable Court. The Council, indeed, at 
the commencement of their letter, call attention to th^ difference which exists 
between the Medical GoUeg6s of Bengal and Bombay, and that of Madr£|,s, and to 
the circumstance that '* in the two former there is a class of students who, if 
qualified, are appointed sub-assistant surgeons irrespective of creed, colour or 
caste, whilst at Madras the only provision which approaches the privilege 
accorded to the sister colleges is the institution of native surgeons," which,; as 
the name '* implies, is open only to natives,, wholly excluding European and 
Eurasian students, however talented they may be, and whose highest prize is an 
appointment to the grade of assistant apothecary ;" and they observe, that 
" should it be th^ wish of the Honourable Court to concede to our students 
generally thp^e privileges which are enjoyed by the Bengal and Bombay Medical 
Colleges,'* there are " many Europeans and Eurasians already passed owt from 
the Medical College and others at present studying there, equal in every; respect 
to those who have been appointed sub-assistant surgeons in the sister Presi- 
dencies, and generally superior to those upon whom native surgeoncies have 
been bestowed." But they do Aot state how far such a measure Wbuld, in their 
opinion, be conducive to the genetal efficiency of the medical service and bene- 
ficial to the, country. 

9. This, as it appears to me, is the proper question to considei^ in connexion 
with the inquiry made by the Hqnourable Court ^* as to the means existing or 
in contemplation for maintaining, in the college a classi of students froqn which a 
succession of properly qualified sub-assistant aurgeons may in, future be ex- 
pected,'' unless it can be shown that there is a reasonable proi^ect of speedy 
improvement in the class of native medical students. It iscle^r that the 
measures hitherto adopted have not as yet been attended with success. Up to 
this time only eight native surgeons have been appointed, none of whom ^ere 
£rom the higher classes, while three of them have been Pariahs. As regards^ 
therefore the object with which these surgeodes were restricted to natives, viz., 
that of raising up a class of well-educated native practitioners^ ^^ who, from 
their being of respectable birth^ would readily be admitted into the famili^9 of 
natives of caste/' the experiment has been a failure ; and it will be seen from 
the annual reports of the college, that, as a general rule, if not invariably, the 
qualifications of those appointed to native surgeoncies have been inferior to 
those of their Eurasian or European fellow students. 

10. Under these circumstances the question arises, whether, retaining the 
present division of the department into two branches, any measures can be 
devised for inducing a better class of natives, both as regards birth and educa- 
tional attainments, to enter the college, and if this be not feasible, whether it 
would not be wise to abolish the existing restrictions and to throw open aU 
grades of the department to those best qualified for the duties belonging 
to them. 

11. As regards the prospect of obtaining a better educated body of medical 
students firom among the higher daaseaof the native community^ it is extremely 
difficult to form ao cqfOBioiu It is but reasonablie to expect that, as general 
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'«dimtion advaooces throughout the country, the attoiameiits of ttie candidates 
-vfbo pfcaeiri; themselves wiU improve, and that the prejudices which at prosent 
hinder the higher classes from entering the profeesicm wiU gradually yield to 
more enl^htened views. But this mfust be a work of time, and It is probaUe 
iliat under the existing rules, the preses^ state of things will oontinue for eome 
years to come. 

12. If, on the other hand, the existing restrictions were to be removed, it is 
admitted on all sides that the difficulty of finding qualified persons for the sub- 
assistant surgeoncies would at once disappear. It is probable that for a time 
the appointments would be monopoEsed by Eurasians, but this would not be 
likely to continue after the spread of education had in some measure removed 
tjie prejudices which have hitherto hindered the higher classes of the notipe 
community from resorting to the college. The Council state in the 6th para, 
of their letter, that " the natives as a body are much inferior in mental attain- 
ments to the Europeans and Eurasians." To this statement, if the Council 
refer to the natives generally, and not merely to tiie class who have come under 
<&eir observation in the college, I am unable to assent. It is opposed to the 
experience of those who have been most engaged in education in this country, 
by whom it is generally considered that if there be toiy marked difiference in 
point of intellect between the natives and East Indians, the advantage will be 
found on the side of the natives. The majority of the native mediccd students 
hitherto have not been sufficiently acquainted with the Englifidi language to 
enable them to profit by the lectures of the professors ; but if the preliminary 
education of the native medical pupils be improved, I see no reason to appre- 
hend that they will be less successful in the Medical College than they have been 
in other institutions where natives and East Indians are instructed together. 

13. Another and indeed the main argument which has been advanced 
against throwing open the native surgeoncies to East Indians is, that high- 
caste natives will not permit East Indians to attend their families, but to this 
it may be answered that they are equally, if not more, unwilling to avail them* 
selves of the attendance of low-caste natives, and that of the number of native 
surgeons already appointed, three-^eighths have been Pariahs. The existing rule 
which restricts the appointments now under consideration to natives of pure 
descent was, in point of fact, a concession to native prejudice, and the failure 
of the measure has been the result of native prejudice. The advantages 
expected to ensue from conceding to a prejudice of one description, which is 
supposed to deter natives of caste from availing themselves of the professional 
aid of other than high-caste natives, have been neutralised by a prejudice of 
another description, which prevents high-caste natives from entering the pro- 
fession. It may be alleged that a better class of natives is likely to compete 
for these situations as education advances ; but here s^ain it may be urged 
that the same di^ree of enlightenment which sliall suffice to conquer the pre* 
judices which at present deter the more respectable classes from entering the 
profession, will also suffice to conquer the prejudices which render those classes 
•unwilling to avail themselves of the services of European and East Indian prac- 
titioners ; indeed it is but reasonable to expect that of the two classes of pre- 
judices^ that which opposes the admission into native families of other than 
native practitioners of caste will be the first to yield. For these reasons I am 
disposed to concur in the opimon, entertained by the minority of the College 
Council, that the wants of the country demand the abolition of the present 
restrictions, and that, while the ado^^on of what is admitted on both sides to 
be abstractedly the more liberal and the jtistter courte, \^ place at the disposal 
of Government for employment in the important offices iiader consideration, 
a superior class of practitioners to those available uisder the existuig rules, wa 
may safely trust to the progress of education Among the native population to 
remove those barriers which, for a time, may obstruct the usefidttess of i^ 
only qualified class of practitioners it is at present in ovr power to pnwdd^ 
«nd which operate as a hindexance to the adoption of the medical profession hf 
the higher classes of tha community. . !^ 



. 14. The pnce&g itbBetvttixmB hvn nferenoe to the .higker fade of situar 
tionsiii the anolieal ^departmeat, which we at {veaesi yeMriotai t* m1bMI|; 
but they avt motieap applicdUeta the lower or dnaaar^s g;ntdh^^e'UtiMfi»« 



-^ H'faidbtuy 



ftutstory condition of which has been wpc^tedlj brought to the notice^of Gof em* mSrm 
ittent The diffioultieB experiidiiced by the ColtegQ Council ini tnaiux^ <^ olaaa """^ 

of candidatee who are alone willing to enter this brandi of the seirioe, haiBe> 
been frequently urged in then* annual reports, and are noticed in some detail^ Minute by Bfr. 




the CouncU, Mr. Kellie proposes certain measures for improYing the preliminary 
education of the native medical pupils previous to their admission into the 
collie, which are no doubt well adapted to meet the object in view ; but in 
order to ensure their success, he has deemed it necessary to recommend that, 
after being admitted into the college, the native medical pupil should be in all 
respects on an equity with the East Indian^ and should be equally eligible to 
the appointment of assistant apothecary. This recommendation^ I would 
submit, is a strong admission of the necessity for the general abolition of the 
existing restrictions, for if the only grade to which the liiast Indians are eligible, 
is to be thrown open to natives, it would scarcely be equitable to maintain the 
restrictions which debar the former from competing for situations in the other 
grades. 

15. Some time ago the Medical Board submitted the following propositions 
for imnroving the eflGiciency of the native branch of the medical department : 
1st. Tlxat a large civil hospital should be erected with the view of affording 
them better opportunities than are at present available. 2d, That the number 
of subjects should be reduced ; and 3d. That the period of instruction should 
be extended to four years. In the first of these proposals the Council' fully 
concur, being of opinion that a large civil hospital is much needed, inasmuch as 
ttie natives are generally reluctant to resort to the general hospital on its pre- 
sent footing. Tn regara to the expediency of reducing the number of subjectsi 
the Council appear to be less decided ; very lately they informed me that they 
w«re unanimous in thinking that the curriculum should not be impaired in any 

case ; but in a subsequent communication,* addressed direct to Government, they • No. 44, dated 
have recommended that, as a temporary mecisure, to meet the present exigencies seth June 1866, 
off the service, the native pupils should be exempted from attending the lectures ^^!J^ ^ G^ 
on chemistry, botany^^ medical jurisprudence and military surgery. As to the T«mmS«mthe 
question of extending the period of study to four years, they are not prepared MiUtary Deptrt- 
to offer an opinion. If, however, Mr. KeUie's proposals should be adopted, or ^^^ 
if the more comprehensive measure of amalgamating the Eurasian and native 
branches of the department should be carried out, there will be no necessity 
for any modifications of the scheme of study in favour of any particular class of 
students. 

16. It only remains for me to state that the circumstance of there having 
been only one candidate for Conniah Chett/s prize, at the examination referred 
to in the Honourable Court's De^atch, arose from the fact that none of the 
oiber stipendiary studwts had completed the prescribed oourae. 

I have, &c. 
Office of the (signed) ^. /. Arbuthnot, 

Director of Public Instruction, Director of Public Instruction. 

23 August 1856. 
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(No. 86.) 

To the Director of Public Instraction, Ootacamnnd. 
Sir, 
Tbb HooQurable Court, in their Despatch which you have sent for the informatioQ of the 
College Council, remark, '* It is to be regiretted that in the first year of the prise Uberaily 

Siven by C. V. Conniah Chetty, Epq.^^for toe best sub-assistant surgeon of the year, only one 
iploma was conferred, and that there was^ therefore, no competition for the prize. We 
desire an explanation on this point, and also as to the means existing or in contemplation 
for maintaining in the college a class of students, from which a succession of properly qua- 
lified sub-assistant surgeons ma^ in future be expected. We observe that no stipendiary 
student was a candidate for a diploma at this examination ; and that sinoe the scheme came 
into operation in 186d, only sis diplomas b^^e been conferred." 
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offering an explanation on the various points in the ahove paragm[>fa of th6 
Honourable Court's Despatch, I am desired to call attention to the difference wnich exists 
between the Medical Colleges of Bengal and Bombay, and that of Madras. In the two 
former, there is a class of students who, if qualified, are appointed sub-assistani surgeons, 
irrespective of creed, colour or caste, whilst at Madras the only provision which approaches 
the privilege accorded to the sister colleges is the institution of '* native surgeons," which, 
as the name implies, is open only to natives, wholly excluding European and Eurasian 
students, however talented they may be, and whose highest prize is an appointment to the 
grade of assistant apothecary* 

8. Should it be tne wish of the Honourable Court to concede to our students generally, 
those privileges which are enjoyed by the Bengal and Bombay Medical Colleges, the College 
Council can confidently state, that many Europeans and Eurasians have already passed out 
from the Medical College, and others are at present studying there, equal in every respect to 
those who have been appointed sub-assistant surgeons in the sister Presidencies, and gene- 
rally superior to those upon whom native surgeoncies have been bestowed. 

4. The class of native surgeons was instituted with the object of introducing into practice 
amongst their countrymen well educated natives, who, from their being of respectable birth, 
would readily be admitted into the families of natives of caste. 

6. The Council regret that this experiment, although productive of good, has not been 
attended with the success anticipated; eight native surgeons only have gone out from the 
Medical College, of whom three have been Pariahs, three Moodeliiars, one Pillay and one 
Naick. 

6. In your note of the 27th May last you say, *^ When I had the pleasure of meeting the 
Council m January, it appeared to be the general opmion that the several branches of the 
department should be thrown open to all classes, and that this measure would have the 
e£rect of inducing a better class of natives to compete for the native or sub-assistant sugeon- 
cies. tn paragraph 8 of my letter of the 17th March, 1 assumed this to be the o})inion of 
the majonty of the Council, but I understand it is not so now." A considerable difference 
of opinion exists in the Council, as to the expediency of the amalgamation of the two 
branches, native and Eurasian. Some members of the Council consider that a beginning 
must be made, and that until that beginning is made no improvement is to be looked for. 
By this portion of the Council it is considered that the fact of the natives being debarred, 
as they are under the present system, from aspiring to an equality with the Eurasian 
branch, must still more, in their countrymen's eyes, degrade their position in a profession 
which is not a popular one among them, and that this has a marked influence in deterring 
young men of birth from presenting themselves, not only as candidates for native dresser- 
ships, but as stipendiary students. 

7. The foregoing exposition in reference to the question of amalgamating the natives with 
the East Indians and Europeans, is that of a minority of the Council; the majority feel 
with regard to this proposition, that the appearance of strict impartiality and abstract jus- 
tice, which, in the first instance, led them to approve of it, is delusive, and will not bear exa- 
mination* The following considerations show that this is the case. Amalgamation means 
placing the European, East Indian and native, all on the same footing, no respect being paid 
to caste, creed or colour, they must all pass over the same path of study, and pass through 
the same examination : from this, it is clear that the idea of amalgamation involves that of 
competition on equal terms. Competition again requires, that those who compete shall be 
on a par, or nearly so, in knowledge and mental attainments ; without this, we submit there 
can be no real competition. The state of the native department is notorious, and has been 
so unanimously complained of for a series of past years (as the annual reports of each pro- 
fessor will show), that it is unnecessary to insist on it here ; it is admitted on all hands, 
that the natives as a body are much inferior in mental attainments to the Europeans and 
Eurasians, how then is it possible to fulfil the conditions ? The question needs no answer; 
these conditions cannot be fulfilled, so long as the natives ns a body are so far behind the 
other classes ; the inference is inevitable, amalgamation would, under these circumstances, 
not be an act of justice to the natives, but a great injustice, as it would nominally put them 
on a par, and in its working, it would certainly exclude them from those higher graded in 
the service which it professed to open out to them; 

8* The majority of the Council quite agree with their colleagues who are in favour of 
amalgamation, that a beginning should be made, but they think that the beginning should 
be made in the right direction, viz., that of holding out every inducement to the natives, 
and studiously avoiding everything likely to depress or discourage them, which the proposal 
to amalgamate them with the other classes would, in the opinion of the majority, certainly 
effect 

9. The support unanimously given to the recent propositions of the President for training 
and elevating the natives, shows that this h their feeling. The majority of the College 
Council have not gone into the reasons why the natives are inferior to the other classes in 
attainments, they have confined themselves to the statement of the fact ; they do not, how- 
ever, doubl^ that the imperfect knowledge of the English language is one of the main 
causes. They are quite unable to see how the present regulations of the service, with 
reference to the native branch of the medical department, can prevent natives of birth from 
presenting themselves as candidates for stipendiary studentships; and the argument that 
the native medical subordinate is debarred from aspiring to an equality with tne Eurasian^ 
is not borne out by any expressed wish of tnis class; on the contrarv^ both native 
medical subordinates and Euiusians deprecate the proposition of amsdgamation ; the latter 

fearing 
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feaviDg that if earned it would lower their positioD, while the former are so fiilly aware of 
their inability to compete with the Eurasians in examinations, that they regard their excla- 
ftion from all the higher grades as the necessary result of it. 

10, The papers receiy^ with your note of the 27th May last, are herewith returned. 



Madras Medical College, 
25 July 1856. 



I have, &c« 
(signed) Andrew J. Scottj 

Secretary, Medical College Council. 



IL 

Madras. 



Minute. 

1. The Professors of the Medical College have had to perform, for some years past, the 
invidious task of rejecting numerous natives, candidates for admission into the medical 
profession, in conseouence of their imperfect education and want of mental capacity, at a 
time too, when medical subordinates were urgently required for the public service. 

Candidates for Admission into the Medical Service. , 







Number 
who appeared 

lor 
Examination. 


Number 


Number 




Tsar. 


Admitted. 


Rejected. 


1851 


.... 


15 


. 


15 


1852 


• . . - 


21 


4 


17 


1853 


- - - 


35 


5 


80 


1858 


• • - - 


21 


4 


17 


1854 


- . - - 


81 


* 16 


15 


1854 


* « . ■ 


17 


8 


9 


1855 


• . M . 


80 


4 


26 


1856 


• - - • 

Total - - - 


28 


7 


21 




198 


48 


150 



2* But if any additional circumstance was necessary to justify the proceedings of these 
gentlemen, it will be found in the result of the examination which has just been concluded. 



Result of the Final Examination of Native Medical Pupils of the Medical College, 

Session 1855-66.^ 



NAMES. 



A. ApptToo 

T* MooneBftwrny - 
C. M. Kaminnwiny 
V. NairuDtawmy 

M. Rtmnairmy - 
C. BoDgaaawmy - 
BC. Seelkmunitth 
P. Veensamis Mod' 

B. Veeranwmy - 
P. Vencataiawiny 



- No. 489 

- n 409 

- „ 486 

- , 488 

- n 436 

- ^ 422 

- „ 426 

- „ 481 

- ,• 446 

- „ 897 



T. Nmmniali, ?*» Stad* - 
CM. KaiDAsaivmy > No. 421 






Unsatig- 
factory. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 



1 



8 S 



Failed 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 



•3 

I 



ii 

1*8 



IndiSer> 

ODt. 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
£tto 
ditto 
ditto 

• 

ditto 

ditto 
ditto 



"CO 

u 

cqS5 



Toleralile 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 



t 

S 



Good 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 






PaflMd 

Failed 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Paflaed 
ditto 
Failed 
PaflMd 
Failed 

ditto 
ditto 



d 

a 

Is 
Q 9 



IndiSer- 
ent. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 



I 






Pasted 

Indifiereiit 
Paued 
FaUed 

ditto 

ditto 
Paaeed 
Failed 

ditto 

ditto 

Passed 
Failed 



I 

n 



Very im- 
perfect. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto' 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 




Very good. 
Meagre. 



Meagre and 
feulty* 

Very good. 

ditto. 

Paned. 

Very good. 

Passed. 

Meagr^and 
fiuolty. 

Ckwd. 

Very mei^gkv. 



3. The above Table bears out the unfavourable opinion so frequently recorded by the 
Professors of the medical subordinates, and if analysed, it will be found that after three 

years' 



* It is doe to tlie professors to state that they haye objected to the above Tablei drawn up by the 
Government Examiners, as too sweeping and indiseriminate in its conclusions. 
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* Present defiei- 
enejjft^l ezpeeted 
to be increased 
at the end of the 
session to SO. 
Medioal Board's 
letter to the Adju- 
tant General, 
7ih Hareh 1666. 



t Dated 8th May 
1856. 



years' colkgiate inatractioa, they were generally luaoquainted with abnort eyeiy bittMlk 
of medical aeryice. 

4. Thus it would appear that there 10 oot only a paucity of eligible eandidatea fbr 
admission into the medical department^ but that evea those ad»atte4 are iocapabte of 
profiting by the system of education pursued. 

6. The gradual deterioration, both physically and mentally, in the class of natives desiroos 
of employment in the medical service, has frequently been remarked, and the difficulty of 
now procuring any but those of the lowest caste (Pariahs), and the most inferior attainments, 
is known to every one who takes an interest in medical education. The result therefore 
of the examination would seem not to be aocidental or exceptional, but the natural con- 
sequence in offering insufficient inducements for natives of a superior description to enter 
the service, and in affording collegiate instruction to a class of uneducated men of a low 
order in society, and who generally possess neither inclination nor capacity for the acquisition 
of knowledge. 

6. The above evils are not the growth of a day, they have for years been gradually 
developing themselves, and have now reached such a point as to be seriously detrimental to 
the public serviee.^ The medical service is decidedly unpopular with the natives, and in 
truth there is nothing in the present status or emoluments of a dresser, calculated to induce 
any one of caste or superior attainments to follow the profession of medicine, while many 
eireumstan«es oonnectiKi with tbo military duties of a dresser, combine to influence young 
men in avoiding it 

7. Such, I belieive, is a correct picture of the native branch of the medical department, 
and unless some comprehensive measure is carried out for the improipemeat of tne entire 
class of native subordinates, no material change could be anticipated, and the same 
descriptjon of men will be introduced into the department, entailing disappointment on the 
Government, and serious discredit upon the Medical College. 

8. The College Council, in their letterf to the Adjutant General, have already been afforded 
an opportunity^ of expressing their opinion upon this subject, and my object in reopening 
the question is, to propose for consideration two measures of considerable importance, and 
which I think might now be adopted with manifest advantage to the public service ; viz. 

1. To institute a class of medical subordinates, who would not be required to 
receive eollegiate instruction. 

2. To institute a systematic course of primary professional instruction for the 
native medical subordmates, previous to their becoming students of medicine. 

9. From what has been stated above, it must be apparent to every one, that the indis- 
criminate admission of all native pupils to the Medical College, for instruction, is a mistake, 
and it appears little leas than foUy to expect, that a youn|[ man with a mere soaattieriag of 
English, of inferior intelligence naturally, and a mind quite uncultivated, can derive any 
material advantage from listening to lectures. In my opinion, a thorough practical education 
in everything relating to the duties of a dresser, wtdi such other information as could be 
acquired in the provincial schools hereafter to be mentioned, is all the instruction which the 
majority of this class of subordinates require, and the best place for the education of such 
is the hospital and not the college ; the careful painstaking elementary teaching of one in 
the position of a schoolmaster, would certainly be more effective with dull ignorant native 
lads, than the scientific lectures of a professor, delivered in, to them, a foreign language. 

IQ. It appears that 150 candidates wete rejected by the professors during the last five 
vears; now, idthough I believe that all these lads weie justly rejected, as quite unable to 
benefit by instruction conveyed by lectures, yet I feel persuaded that many of them might 
have made useful hoapital assistants if they had undergone a careful practical course of 
teaching of the descriptioa above alluded tii, 

11. Medical instruction, consisting of a thorough practical acquaiotauce with theordiuaiy 
duties of an hospital, viz., the compounding of medicines, applymg of fomentations, leeches, 
blisters, dressing of sores, and preparing of ointments and plasters^ with elementary know- 
ledge ia the practice of medicine and surgery, and materia medica, &:c. is all that is required 
by the great majority of medical subordinates, and I maintain that such instruction may 
be more eflectually imparted in the provinces under teachers, than at Madras under 
piofessors. 

12. I will now allude to the second propositioik 

Standard of QaalifioatiQn. The low standard of preliminary qualificalioa itqttircd 

Boading^-nant hm than 15 not sum than 20 liMt of at Madras, has proved ii\jttrious to the iutereata of the 
an ootavo work. college, as well as the public service. Anv native cw 

Orthography.— not limited. didate is considered qualified to benefit by collegiate 

Definition of wordS}-<»the words to be selected from instruction, who can pass through the ordeal even with 
the part read, or from that given for ** writing to dii5- difficulty, and thus many young men become native mu- 
tation/' so that the boys may have an opportunity of dieal pupib who are altogether unable to profit by instruc- 
seeing the eoAtext tion conveyed by lectwes, and it has not unfrequently 

WritiM ta dietation,-^ot leas than 10 nor more happened, that after lecturing for an hour, explaining and 
than 16 hues of an octavo wofk. r^^pkining in the simplest possibW langoaga the suWect 

Anthmetic^to tlie Rule of Three inclusive. }^io^^m,tiut profes.^ haS^ found at^hTdoee oFhis 

address, the native students profoundly ignorant of the whole matter; they had not, 
apparently, comprehended a single sentence of the professor's kcturea^ 

13. This fact of itself accounts for the unsatisfactory state, as seg^a inUiUigeQce and 
progress in professional knowledge, of the native branch of th^ medi<»l aarvioe. 

M To 
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14. To avoid in future the recurrence of such Failures as are detailed above, in simple 
justice to the professors of the Medical College, and to procure from the iastitutioQ what the 
Oovemment are most anxious to possess, a class of natives' highly educated in the medical 
pfofession, I propose that no native pupil be ehgrble for collegiate education, viilesB he has 
paiaed •creditaMy thrcmgh an elemeniary course of profeasional instraotbn, and is proviad to 
poBBess a refipaotabk knowledge of the fiislish language. 

16. Without fiuch prelimioary trainingi we natiw) student will ever labour under seriouB 
disadvantages, and will never be able to compete^ on anydiing like equal terms, with his 
East Indian fellow student 

16. Proposed oowse «f pieliiiMary iastnictioo': — 

1st year. To attend an English school, and endeavour to acquire an intimate 
elementary knowledge of the English language, geography, &c. &c. To be taught all 
the duties of an hospital dresser, viz. : vaccination, leeching, bandaging, fomenting, the 
application and dressing of blisters, ulcers and compounding of medicines, &c. &c. 

2d year. Continued attendance at an English school, and performance of all the 
duties of the hospital above alluded to, with the additional instruction of anatomy and 
physiology, medicines, their classes, uses, and modes of administration, &c. 

3d year. The same as above, with the addition of elementary knowledge in chemical 
medicine and surgery. 

17. During the first year, I consider that the medical pupil should be attached to a civil 
hospital, and placed under the immediate charge of the medical officer of the zillah, but 
that on the expiration of 12 months, the pupils should be removed to llie bead quarters of 
the division, and attached to regiments as dressers. There, in addition to their regimental 
duty, the pupils would be assembled daily in a class room or hospital, to undergo a 
systematic traming in all matters relating to their profession, under an efficient teacher. 

18. In my opinion, the best qualified medicai subordinate should be selected as the 
instructor, under the superintendence of a commissioned medical officer; this arrangement 
would afford the great advantage of vernacular explanation when neoessary. 

19. At the close of the second or third year, the pupils would be examined by a com- 
mittee of medical officers, and from amongst those who had profited most bv the oppor- 
tunities afforded them, the most industrious and intelligent of the pupils would be selected 
the number required by Government, who were to proceed to the Presidency for collegiate 
instruction. Those who remained, or were unable to pass the prescribed examination, or 
those who, from personal reasons, were unwilling to remove for three years to the Pre- 
sidency, but who were considered perfectly qualified for all the ordinary duties of a second 
dresser, to be at once eligible for aepartmtntal duty in that capacity. . 

M. By the above arrangemeot, the native medical student wouM enter college codh 
paxatively well educated, with an improved knowledge of the English language, acquainted 
with the elements of his profession, and familiar with professional terms, and m many 
respects well fitted for receiving scientific instruction, and acquiring professional knowledge 
by lectures. 

21. Having completed the appointed course of study, the native student should undergo 
the same examination at the close of the session, as the East Indian, aJid in the event of 
iiin passing creditably throagh the ordeal, and coming up to the standard of attainments 
required of the Eurasian, he should receive the diploma of assistant apothecary. Those, 
on the other hand, whose qualifications are found to be of a lower order, would continue in 
the service as dressers, to which grade they would permanently belong. 

22. But however desirable the adoption of the foregoing remedial measures may be, it 
must be admitted that they provide but partially for Sie difficulty principally to be con- 
tended with, viz., the inadequate supply of candidates of a superior description for the native 
medical service ; and I should fail in my duty to Government if I hesitated respectfully to 
express my deliberate conviction, that nothing shoit of placing the emoluments and 

1>rospects of the department on a more liberal and satisfactory footing than at present, can 
ead to anv permanent improvement in this particular. It appears altogether superfluous to 
urge on tne consideration of Oovemment, that since the aepartment was origmally orga- 
nized, so many new sources of profitable employment of a more congenial description have 
been opened up in the comntryy that it is hopeless to expect an adequate supply of natives 
of respectability and intelligence can be procured for tnis, the hardest worked and worst 
paid department of the public service, oh the same terms as formerly; and unless the 
measure proposed by Government,.* or others equally comprehensive and liberal, are ^Letter to the Hon. 
adopted, all minor expedients must end in but continued railure and disappointment. Court of Diiecton, 

28. In conchnion, I would only fioAer observe, &ait in order to render the proposed No. 188, dated 
course of provincial instruction thorougl^ effective, it is desirable that the medical subor- M^ Oct 1865. 
dinates so employed, should be led to take an interest in it, by remunerating them suitably 
fbr each caadidMe who nia^ be passed by the medical eoimnitteey as qualified for 
adfiineioo i«lo tftt fublie aerviee* 



(sifined) J* KelUe, Snrg^aa^ 
President Madras Medical C^lege Council. 
Madras, 10 July 1867. 
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Madras. 

nI^6. ' (No. 1325.) 

It is observed that the principle discussed in the above letter from the Di- 
rector of Public Instruction^ viz.* as to the removal of all restrictions as to race^ 
in regard to appointments in the subordinate branches of the medical service, 
has sdready come under consideration in the Military Department; ordered, that 
the above letter be referred to that department for consideration^ and in view 
to the opinion of his Excellency the Commander in Chief being requested on 
the changes recommended by the Director of Public Instruction, 

Fort St. George, 
4 November 1856. 



Extract Fort St, George Public Diary to Consultation of 23 December 1856. 



Received the following :— 

No. 88. (No. 3255.) 

Extract from the Minutes of Consultation in the Military Department, 

dated 13 December 1856. 

Read the following : — 

Extract Mins. Cons. Public Department* 

Referring to the Military Department a letter from the Director 
of Public Instruction on the subject of removing all restrictions as 
to race in r^ard to appointments in the subordinate branches of 
the medical serrioe, for consideration^ and in view to the Com- 
mander in Chief's opioion being requested on the project. 



Here enter 4th November 1856, 
No. 1325. 



The Governor in Council defers passing orders on the subject of the fore- 
going papers, pending decision of the Government of India upon the general 
measures whicn have been proposed for the improvement of the subordinate 
medical department. 



No. 89. (No. 1503-) 

Ordered to be communics^ted to the Director of Public Instruction, in refer- 
ence to his letter of the 23d August last, No. 697. 

Fort St. George, 
20 December 1856. 



18. 



PAPERS referred to in Madras Public Despatch (Educational), 
dated 6 October 1858, No. 5, paras. 68, 59. 



Extract Public Letter from Fort St. George, dated 24 December, No. 3S 

of 1857. 

Cons, iioi August Para. 9, Wb have approved the scheme of exammation drawn up by the faculty 
1867, Nos. 69 and of dvil engineering, and the bye-lavrs for the government of the univOTsity passed 
^^* by the senate^ copy of which is now forwarded. 
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n. 

Fort St. Georob Public Consultation of 1 1th August 1857- Madm. 

Read the following Letter from the Registrar of the University of Madras to Mo. 69. 

the Acting Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George, dated 3d August 
1867, No. 17. 

Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to transmit, for the approval of the Governor in Coimcil 
of Fort St. George, a copy of the report and scheme of examination drawn up 
by the Faculty of Civil Engineering connected with the University of Madras, 
and also a paper containing the bye-laws for the government of the University ; 
these documents have both been approved by the senate. 

(signed) P. Percival, 

Registrar. 



UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS. 

Report of the Faculty of Civil Engineering. 

1. The members of the Faculty of Civil Enoineering appointed at a meeting of the 
senate on the 7th April, assembled on the 14th May, and again by adjournment on the 
10th and 15th June, for the purpose of considering and reporting upon the conditions to 
be observed in granting degrees in this faculty in the University of Madras. 

2. They have had before them, and have carefully studied the opinions which have been 
given by several of the authorities in this country to whom the suDJect had been referred, 
as well as the resolutions to which, on a consideration of those opinions, the University 
conuoaittee at Calcutta had arrived, and which had received the full concurrence of the 
Governor General of India in Council. 

3. The rules under which it is proposed by the Calcutta University that degrees in Civil 
Engineering shall be conferred, may be briefly stated thus : — 

1st. That the student shall pass an entrance examination in common with other 
members of the University before becoming a member, and not before he is 10 years 
of age. 

2d. That he shall attain to the ordinary degree of 6. A., to be conferred not until 
he has been four years connected with the University. 

3d. That afler having attained the degree of B. A., he shall pass four years in 
the study and practice of his profession, two of the years being passed in actual 
professional practice. 

4th. That there shall be an examination for honours held shortly after the pre- 
ceding examination. 

5th. That there shall be but one degree in civil engineering, that of " Master." 

4. The committee having carefully considered these conditions, and the various arguments 
upon which they have been established, are unanimously of opinion that they are unsuited 
to the social condition and requirements of this part of India; they believe that if the above 
rules are established and insisted upon (and they were better not established than not 
maintained when established), no candidates for this degree will make their appearance, 
and that the object aimed at, viz., the creation of an independent profession in this country 
will be defeated. 

5. They feel it incumbent on them to give their reasons at length. 

6- They consider, first, that they have not to legislate for the improvement or extension of 
a profession, but to create the profession itself in India ; that among the difficulties to be 
expected in effecting this object are the poverty of the people* and the absence of any general 
demand, such as is calculated to excite competition, ana to support professional independence. 

7. They observe, that at their first meeting, the Calcutta sub-committee had regard to 
the existing Government colleges and the Government department of Public Works, and 
suggested that a college diploma (alluding to those colleges), would be held a sufficient 
evidence of ordinary attainment, and distinctly kept in view these considerations in framing, 
subsequently, the rules regarding degrees in that University ; one of the main objections to 
those rules entertained by this committee, viz., the late period of life at which they admit 
of a young man entering his profession, being thus discerned and got rid of by a reference 
to a diploma at a Government college. Remembering that the object is the creation of an 
independent profession, between which and society at large there shall be a certain healthy 
action and re-action, the committee consider that ail reference to, still more any depen- 
dence upon Government or its institutions should be carefully avoided ; they believe that 
the greater the influence the Government or the Government departments have upon the 
members of the University, the less the hope of creating by its means an independent 
profession of any kind. The question should be, not what will be a sufficient degree to 
gain admittance into the department of Public Works, but what will place a young man 
on a just level in the eyes of society, and secure him a position of independence of any 
particular authority or body of men. 
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M«dra8» 8. They have cooAidered the marked difference in the nature and object of the degrees 

in arts and those in science. 

9. Candidates for the former have no special object in view beyond receiving the st :mp 
of well-educated memberB of society. In the latter it is different, and the degrees are sought 
with the express view of making a beginning in a profession looked to as a means of living 
and of rising in life. 

10. It is obviously therefore of the highest importance that a young man should have a 
professional degree, as evictence of his having been professionally prepared, at his entrance 
into profeBsioind life. The first degree in civil engineering proposed in the Calcutta 
University is that of *' Mastor " at the aee of 24 ; the Madras fecuHy are of opinion that this 
is too late for a first d^rec^, though sufficiently early for the degree which stionps a man an 
efficient practitioner. 

11. They have also considered, among the difficulties which the members of the new 
profession here will have to encounter, competition with the civil engineers of Europe. 

12. If we have to look, as heretofore, to Government employment alone for men in this 
profession, they believe, that though every effort might be made to secure the education 
and fitness of the several members of the department of Public Works, and much success 
might attend those efforts, no profession, strictly speaking, could exist It appears, how- 
ever, to be generally desired and expected, that a demand for men of this class will, in this 
country as in Europe, come from capitahsts, individuals or corporate bodies, engaged in 
works of various kinds and degrees of importance. 

Id. It seems to be expected also that these capitalists will come from England, and that 
the men interested in these works and engaged chiefly in their promotion will be not men in 
or belonging to India, but men in Englanci, among whom there will be a strong tendency 
to employ engineers of their own schooL 

14. There cannot be a question that a young man educated and distinguished in the 
manner proposed in the Calcutta scheme, would, at the age of 24, belong, in point of 
intellectual attainments, to a far higher cUbS than those now commonly found among the 
junior members of the profession at home, bnt this is unfortunately not the whole question* 
There is another point to be considered : are young men in this country likely to be found 
ready atid willing to start in professional competition with those in England under such 
conditions? while the one in India is still waiting for bis B. A. degree, the other in England 
has ^ot a footing in his profession, working under the guidance and protection of some 
experienced member of the profession ; and before the otie here has completed his education, 
the olher has attained, not only a footing, but probably something of a reputation as a 
professional man. 

15. The committee fully concur in the views so clearly expressed in the sixth and seventh 
paras, of Lord Elphinstone's Minute of the 9th of November 1855 ; they bdieve it to be an 
object of the highest importance to elevate as much as possible the standard of principle 
and character among the professional graduates ; but with the Bengal sub-committee on 
law, they think that the bombay Government is disposed to push the principle ioo far. 
Moreover if there be, as the committee believe, some disadvantage, on the one hand, in 
demanding so much of time ^d study for a student before giving him any professional 
degree, ibey do not see clearly, on the other hand, what there is in the required studies 
between the ages of 16 and 24 to ensure this elevation of principle and character. 

16. They believe that the correct principle for men looking to such a profe-^sioa as thai 
of civil engineer, would be to divide their education into thn^ periods : — 

1st. Their preparatory training as members of society ; 

2d. Their preliminaiy training fitting them to enter on the duties of their pro- 
fession. 

3d. Their subsequent training, including the early professional practice, qualifying 
them for the title of Master in the profession, trustworthy practitioners. 

17. They think that the first, the most important period of all, may be fiiirly enoush closed 
at 16. It is at this time, they believe, that the broad basis of a general education should be 
laid, upon which alone a sound professional superstructure can be raised ; and if the seeds 
of a high standard of principle and character be not sown then, there is much reason to 
fear they will not be sown at all, or if sown, will not germinate. As the training in this 
period is the general foundation of the man's education, whatever special direction it is to 
take, so the education in the second period should form the basis of his professional 
training, being chiefly confined to a stucly of the principles on which its practice must be 
based. 

18. The third period should add actual practice, in the application of the preliminary 
knowledge already attained, to a further advance in theoretical studies. 

19. The committee observe, that the princi}rie for Which they contend, viz., that of giving 
the student an earlier entrance into his profession, has been recognised in the rules regarding 
degrees in medicine. In that faculty the degree of licentiate is to be conferred without d^ 
previous degree of B. A. being required. They think a similar system should be followed in 
civil engineering, and they propose therefore the following rules : — 

There shall be two degrees in civil engineering in this University, viz., a graduate as 
G. C. E., and a master as M. C. E. 

The examination for the degree of G. C .E. shall be held in Madras once a }*ear, and shall 
conunence on the 

JSxamination 
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Every candidate for the degree of G. C. E. must have completed three years from the 
time of passing his entrance examination, and must produce from the authorities of one or 
more of the schools or colleges affiliated to tbe University, a certificate that he has prosecuted 
his studies during that period in one or more of such insataticuis. 

On similar conditions the examination shall be open to students who have passed the 
entrance examination in any other Indian University, and have prosecuted a regular course 
of study in one or more institutions a£Bliated to any of the universities of India. 

Applications must be made and certificates forwarded to the registrar at least 30 days 
before the date fixed for the commencement of the examination. 

The fee for the degree of G. C. E. shall be 25 rupees. 

If a candidate fail to pass, he may be admitted to any one or more subsequent examina- 
tions on payment of a like fee. 

The examination shall be conducted partly by means of written .or printed papers* and 
partly vivd voce; and it shouM be practical as concerns drawing and surveying. 

Candidates for the degree of G. C. E. shall be examined in 



L Languages. 
IL History. 

III. Mathematics. 

IV. Natural Philosophy. 
V. Chemistry. 



VI. Elementary Astronomy, 
VII. Drawing and Surveying. 
VIII. Rudimentary Architecture. 

IX. Constructive Engineering. 
X. Mechanical Engineering. 



1. Languages. 



Any of the following languages, of whict English must be one, one vernacular being 
essential : 



English. 
French. 



Telugu. 
Tamil. 



Canaiese. 
Malayalunu 



Hindustani. 



Candidates shall be examined in each of the languages selected by them both in prose and 
poetry, the sabfect being named by ibe senate two years previous to the examination from 
any approved classical or standard works or authors, such as the foltowiiig : 

English. 

The same as those already entered for the arts examinanon. Vide page 8, University 
Papers. 

French^ 

Vicat on Cements. 

D'Aubuisson's Treatise on Hydraulics. 

De Buat - - ditto - - ditto. 



Tehgu. 

Tamil 

Ctmarete. 



Malayalum. 
Htndustanu 



II. HiSTOST. 



The History of England. 
The History of India to the end of 1834. 
The History of Greece to the death of 
Alexander. 



The History of Rome to the death of 

Augustus; and 
The History of the Jews. 



IIL Mathematics. 
Arithmetic and Algebra. 



The ordinary rules of arithmetic. 

Vulgar and decimal fractions. 

Extraction oi the square and cabe root. 

Book-keeping. 

Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 

division of algebraical quantities. 
Simple and quadratic equations, and 

questions producing them* 



Algebraical propoition and variation. 
Permutations and combinations. 
Arithmetical and geometrical progression. 
Binomial theorem. 
Simple and compound interest, discount, 

and annuities for terms of years. 
The nature and ose of logarithms. 
Mensuration^ plane and solid. 



Geometry. 

The first six books of Euclid, and the eleventh book to Proposition XXL, with 
deductions. 
Conic sections. 

Flane Trigpncmetryy 



As far as the solution of all cases of plane triangles. 
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IV. Natural Philosopht. 
Mechanics. 



Composition and resolution of forces. 
The mechanical powers. 
The centre of gravity. 
The general laws of motion. 
The motion of falling bodies in free space, 
and down inclined planes. 



Hydrostatics, hydraulics and pneumatics. 

Pressure of liquids and gases, as illus- 
trated by the barometer, siphon, com* 
mon pump, forcing pump, air-pump, 
and steam-engine. 

Specific gravity. 



V. Chbmistrt. 
The elements of Chemistry, as laid down in Fowne's or other similar work. 



VI. Elementary Astronomy. 



As applied in surveying. 



Vn. Drawinq and Surtbyino. 



Including levelling and plotting. 
Description of instruments in common 

use, their use and adjustment. 
Surveying in general. 



Practice of levelling. 

Measurement of heights by barometer. 

Plotting, surveying, and making plans. 



VIII. RrDIMSNTARY ArCHITEOTURB. 



IX. Constructite Enoinbbrino. 



Equilibriiim of arches. 
Strength and stress of materials. 
Stability of abutments and piers. 
Ditto of retaining walls. 



Equilibrium of suspension bridges. 

Centerings. 

Coffer dams. 



X. Mechanical Enoinbbrino. 

Machines employed for transporting and raising materials, as crabs, cranes, dredging 
machines. 

Machines employed in engineering works, as pile-driving, &c. 
Machines for working up materials, as lathes, boring machines, &c. 
Implements and tools for excavation. 
Steam-engines, stationary and locomotive. 

The faculty recommend that the examiners be instructed to assign marks to the subjects 
above laid down, according to the following scale, such additions bemg made to the subjects 
as the senate may from time to time consider advisable : — 

Magimmm. 

I. Languages ..... loo 

11. History -....- loo 

III. Mathematics ..... 150 

IV. Natural Philosophy ... - I6O 
V. Chemistry ------ loo 

VI. Elements of Astronomy ... 50 

VII. Drawing and Surveying - - - 100 

VIII. Rudimentary Architecture - - - 50 

IX. Constructive Engineering - • - 150 

X. Mechanical Engineering - * - 160 




jHtfltMIIM. 

25 
25 
75 
76 
26 
12 
60 
26 
76 
76 



462 



The maximum number of marks being 1,100, the minimum amount Qualifying for the 
degree shall be 370; of which the minimum of each of the following studies shall be con- 
sidered essential, viz. : — 



Languages. 

History. 

Mathematics. 



Natural philosophy, and either 
Constructive engineering, or 
Mechanical engineering. 



No number below the minimum shall in any case be allowed to count. 

For the first three years, after the establishment of the university, candidates shall be 
admitted to the exammation for the degree of Q. C. E. who shall have at any time previously 
passed the entrance examination, and have attained the age of 19. 

A limited 
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A limited number of scholarships will be awarded by the senate to such of the candidates Madras. 

as shall be pronounced by the examiners to have distinguished themselves by industry and 

talent ; such scholarships to be held for a period of three years. 

Not more than three scholarships to be awarded in any one year ; the highest value of 
which will be 40 rupees per mensem. 



Examination for Master in CivU Engineering^ 

Every candidate for the decrree of M. C« E. must have taken the G. C. E. degree, and be 
of the age of 24 years. He must have been employed four years in the study of his 
profession, two of such years having been passed in the actual practice of his profession. 

The examination for the decree of M. C. E. shall be conducted by means of printed papers, 
or by oral and practical exammations, as may be deemed advisable according to the subject, 
and shall be such as to test the candidate's knowledge of the following subjects :— 



I. Mathematics. 
11. Physical Sciences. 
III. Architecture. 



IV. Practical Sciences. 
V. Civil Engineering. 
VI. Mechanical Engineering. 



I. Mathematics. 



Spherical trigonometry applied to 

geodesy. 
Analytical geometry. 

Ditto trigonometry. 



Integral and differential calculus. 
Theoretical mechanics. 
Nautical astronomy. 



IL Physical Soiengbs. 

Steam, its power, properties, and various applications. 

Fuel of various kinds; estimation of caloric power. 

Electricity^ and the various appliances for making it economically useful. 

Meteorology ; physical geography, especially of India. 

Chemistry^ as applicable to cements; conditions and effects of fermentation ; causes of 

decay, and preservatory processes. 
Geology; mineralogy; the nature of soils and earths ; the selection of building and road 

materials ; botany ; v^etable products ; timber ; fibres ; oils ; theory of rivers. 

III. Abchitbcture. 

The classic orders and their parts ; their application ; principles of composition ; styles ; 
peculiarities of different styles, and their modes of adoption. 

IV. Practical Sciences. 



Drawing in all its branches, geometrical, 

perspective and isometricd. 
Hydrography. 
Mechanism and mill works. 
Animal power. 
Various mechanical arts, viz., carpentry, 

building, smith-*work, iron-founding 

and forging. 



Preparation of material. 

Brick-making. 

Lime burning. 

Pottery. 

Modelling. 

Timber. 

Artificial foundations. 



V. Civil Enqinbebino. 



Engineering statics. 

General construction in masonry, car- 
pentry, &c. 
Bndges of wood, iron and masonry. 
Canals, their location, construction, 8cc. 



Marine and river engineering. 
Railways ; their construction with a view 

to economical working. 
Harbours and docks. 
Construction of piers, breakwaters, &c. 



Elements of maehineiy. 
Teeth of wheels, racks and pinions. 
Transmission of work by machinery^ 
Mechanical expedients for transmitling 
and changing motion. 



VI. Mechanical Enginbebing. 

Friction* 



Construction of steam-engines, and their 
application to various purposes in en- 
gineering practice. 



Hht candidate shall be required also to write a paper upon some one important subject 
in civil engineering, illustrating the same by an application to his own personal experience. 
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Madiai. He may dso be called upon to prepaid a project fat any deacriptioo of work adapted to 

aome locality within reach of the place of examination, or upon surveye, and data furniehei 

him for the purpose. 

The examiners shall be instructed to assign inarks to the several* aubjeots according to 
the following scale : — 



I IfArtfRiiffi. 

I. Mathematics - - - - - I 150 

200 
100 
200 
250 
250 



n. Physical sciencea 
IIL Architecture 
i V. Practical sciences - 

y. CiTil en^eerin^ - 
VI. Mecl^anical pngmeenng 




AftntjRttm. 

70 
70 
35 
70 
100 
100 



JNo candidate shall be entitled to the degree who shall not attain to an aggregate minimum 
of 400 marks ; nor shall any number of marks below the minimum be recorded for any <Hie 
branch of study. 

HONOITBS. 

The examination for honours, to be held one month after the general examination, will 
test a higher degree of attainments in any of the branches of science above enumerated, at 
the option of the candidates. Those entitled to honours shall be arranged in three classes, 
and in order of merit. 

The first student of the first class shall receive a gold medal. 

The faculty think it only necessary to add, that in carrying out the above scheme, the 
examiners should be instructed to be careful in assigning a just relative importance to the 
several subdivisions of the general heads under which the subjects for examination have 
been classed. 

(signed) C JST. Faber^ Colonel, 
Chief &igineer, D. P. W., Chairman pro. tem. 



The Provisional Committee submit to the Senate the following Bye-laws for the 

Government of the Uitiybrsitt of Madras. 



UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS. 

Thb Sbnatb. 

The senate, as instituted by Act of 18<^7, consists of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, 
and as many ex-o£5cio and other Fellows, not being less than thirty in all, as maybe from 
time to time appointed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council. 

The senate shall meet ordinarily once a year, on the second Saturday in December, and at 
other times when convened by the Vice-Chancellor. 

Ihe Vice-Chancellor shall convene a meeting of the senate on the requisition of any six 
uf the members. 

Nine members of the senate shall constitute a quorum, and all questions shall be decided 
by a majority of the votes of the members present. 

By the section of Act, of 1857, the senate has power to make and alter bye- 

laws and regulations^ subject to the approval of the Governor of Fort St. George in council. 

Thb Faculties. 

The senate shall be divided into four faculties, namely. Arts, Law, Medicine and Engineer- 
ing. Every member off the senate shall be a member of one fiiculty at least, and any member 
of the senate may be a member of more than one faculty. 

The faculties shall be appointed by the senate at its annual meeting. 

Each faculty shall elect its own president. Every meeting of a faculty shall be convened 
by its president, or, in his absence, by the senior fellow belonging to that faculty. 

If any faculty omit to elect a president for one month after its appointment, or after 
a vacancy occurs, the Vioe-Chancellor may appoint any member of such faculty to be its 
president. 

Three members of any faculty shall constitute a quorum of that faculty. 

The 
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The Syndicate. Madras. 

The executive goternment of the University shall be vested in a syndicate, consisting of 
the Vice-Chanceilor and six of the fellows^ wba shall^be elected for one year by the several 
faculties, at the annual meecin;^ of the senate, in the following proportions : — 

Three by the Faculty of Arts. 
One by the Faculty of Law. 
One by the Facatty of Medicine. 
One by the Faculty of Engineering. 

Provided always, that the members of the sycdicate elected at the first me^ng under 
this rule, shall hold office until the annual meeting of the senate in the year 1858. 

The syndicate shall meet in the first week of every alternate months and at other times 
when convened by the Vice-Chancellor. ' ♦ 

All the elected members of the syndicate must be resident in or near Madras; and if any 
snch member shall state to the registrar his intention of being absent, or shall be absent 
from Madras for more than four months, his place shall become vacant. 

In the event of any member causing a vacancy in the syndicate, either by death, resig- 
nation, absence from Madras, or otherwise, the faculty which elected him, shall forthwiih 
elect a new member for the remaiixler of the curreDt year. 

If any faculty omit to elect a member of the syndicate within one month after a vacancy 
occurs, the Vice-Chancellor may appoint one from among the members of that faculty. 

Four members of the syndicate shall constitute a quorum, and all questions shall be 
decided by a majority of the votes of the members present. 

The Vice-Chancellor, or in his absence the senior* fellow present, shall preside at all 
meetings of the syndicate, and if the votes, including that of the president, are equally 
divided, the president shall have a casting vote. 

It shall be the duty of the syndicate to appoint, and, if necessary, to remove the examiners 
and ail other officers of the University, except the registrar ; to regulate examinations ; to 
grant degrees, honours and rewards ; to keep the accounts of the university ; and to cor- 
respond on the business of the nniversity with the (Sovemment, and all other authorities and 



During the year, between the annual meetins^s of the senate, the syndicate may appotot 
any member of the senate to any one or more of the faculties, and may transfer any member 
firom one faculty to another. 

The syndicate shall hrom lime to time frame such bye-laws and regnlations as may be 
necessary, subject to the approval of the senate. 

Each faculty shall report on any subject that may be referred to it by the syndicate. 

Any fSicnhy, or any member or number of members of the senatr, may make any recom- 
mendatioQ to the syndicate, and may ptopoee any bye-law or regaktioa for the conaderatitm 
of the ayndicate. 

The decision of the syndicate on any such recommendation or proposition, or of any 
matter whatever, may be brought before the senate by any member of the senate at one of 
its meetin£:s, and the senate may approve, revise or modify any such decision, or may direct 
the syndicate to review it. 

No question shall be considered by the sei^te that has not, in the first instance, been 
considered and decided on by the syndicate. 

The Rbgtstrab. 

The registrar shall be appointed by the senate. Upon the occurrence of a vacancy in the 
office, a special meeting of the senate, if necessary, shall be convened for the purpose of 
appointing a registrar, and in the meanwhile the syneficate may apf>ornt a registrar pro 

t€fnpoTtm 

The registrar shall be fhe custodian of the records^ library, conuDon seal, and saeh other 
property of the Universii^ as the syndicate shall commit to bis ckarge. 

All meetings of the senate, the syndicate and the faculties shall be convened through the 
re<yistrar, who shall keep a record of the proceedings of such meetings. 

(signed) Christopher RawUnsotif 

Chairman of the Provisional Committee. 



OaoBB thereon. No. 1114, dated 11th August 1867. No. 70. 

The scheme of examinations drawn np by the facalty <^ civil engiaeerio^, and the bye- 
ws for the government of the Univerwy passed by the senafee, are approved. 

(signed) JS. Mattby, 

Acting Chief Secretory. 



* The ex-officio feUowa of the Uuiveisity are always the senior £Bllawa in order of official pre- 
cedence. The senioritf of the other fellows mentioned in the Act of Incorporation is acccMrding 
to the order in wbidi meir names appear there. The seniority of all other fellaws is accordnig to 
iihe date and order af tbehr appeintment. 
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— 19.— 

PAPERS referred to in Madras Public Despatch (Educational), dated 

6 October 1868, No, 6, para. 62. 



ExTKACT Public Letter from Fort St. George, dated 24 December, 

No. 33, of 1867. 

Vizagapaiam. « The Orphan Para. 26. ADVERTING to our Orders marginally noted (page 
schools here are in so unsatiBfactory 37 Selections of Government, No. XLL), the chaplain of Vizaga- 

a condiUon, that no grant is recom- ' ' • i. • i . . r ^i. 1 r A t i i T i • j ^ i .^1. iL 

mended.'' patam, m his letter of the 1 6th July last, explained at length the 

Consultation, 35th August 1857, circumstances of the schools, in view to a modification of our 
Nos. 1 and 3. resolution not to contribute to their support at present. 

27- These circumstances, the origin, &c., of the schools, and other points, are 
not stated with sufficient perspicuity ; but, from former correspondence Vith the 
archdeacon and others, the following is gathered to be the state of the case. 

28. The schools were established about the year 1830, as an asylum for the 
children and descendants of the men of the European veterans at the station. 
A local subscription was raised, and the fundamental object of the institution 
was declared to be that the chUdren should be clothed and fed, and instruction 
imparted to them in the Bible and Church catechism. Other elements of a 
homely instruction were afterwards added. Tlie trustees (who are the chaplain 
and the lay trustees of the Church), appointed a master at 30 rupees, and a 
matron at 50 rupees a month. This continued till the year 1855, when the 
master and mistress were summarily dismissed, the first for misconduct, the 
second for inefficiency, and the chaplain applied to the Director of Public 
Instruction for a grant-in-aid. 

29. This application led to a visit from Lieutenant Macdonald, Inspector of 
Schools. His report was most unfavourable, and in consequence, we concurred 
with the Director in his opinion that no grant could be sanctioned. 

30. To this decision the reverend chaplain has demurred, on the grounds, that 
the children were not examined in the Scriptures, in a knowledge of which they 
excel ; that the fact of the school being left without competent superintendence 
is excuse enough] for its shortcomings, and that the Government have in a 
measure already pledged themselves to support it, by yearly donations out of 
" Wooley's Fund." 

3 1 • In reply, we observed that, as the children were shamefully backward in 
the rudiments of a general education, their proficiency in an acquaintance with 
Scripture might be reasonably doubted. It was not, we added, the aim of the 
system of grants-in-aid to do more than assist those who assist themselves. In 
regard to any pledge on our part to support the school, we fipd that a grant of 
1,000 rupees was given in 1848, and a promise held out of further annual dona- 
tions, provided the benefactions of the community did not decrease, and the 
school continued in an efficient state, Whether the first of these conditions 
continues it is not stated, that the second has not been maintained is not 
denied. 

32. The offer made by the reverend chaplain at the close of his letter to sell 
to Government certain property with which the school has been endowed, has 
been referred to the collector for his report. ' 



No. I. Read the following letter from the Rev. John Griffiths, Chaplain of Vizaga- 

patam, to the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George, dated 15th 
July 1857. 

Sir, 

With reference to your communication of the 19th February 1867^ and its 

enclosures, intimating that as the orphan schools at this station were reported 

by the Inspector of Schools to be in a^ most unsatisfactory state, and that there* 

fore no assistance could at present be afforded to them, I beg the favour of yoifr 

bringing 
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bringing the following facts before the Right Honourable the Governor in Madras. 
Council. 

These schools were founded to afford a shelter and home to destitute children, 
orphans and foundlings of the Northern Circars, and to provide for the main- 
tenance of the offspring and descendants of the men of the Camatic European 
Veteran Battalion which was disbanded in 1842, and which left their children 
and grandchildren in a state of destitution. 

The funds were formed by the chaplain from local subscriptions. 

The fundamental rules regarding education were that they be brought up as 
members of the Church of England, and the amount of instruction to be 
imparted the Bible and Church Catechism, that they be clothed and fed. 

At first the children were few in number and too young to learn anything but 
the first elements, but by degrees the number increased, and as they grew in 
years, it was felt that it would be desirable to impart some further instruction 
to them besides that enjoined by the rules. 

This had been attempted up to 1855, by the appointment of a superintendent 
on a salary of 30 rupees, and a mistress at 50 rupees. I found in that year 
that the instruction imparted and the general discipline was equally unsatisfactory. 
T^e superintendent was dismissed (with the approval of the Bishop) for 
improper conduct, the mistress was found inefficient. 

On this ground, application was made by myself in person in May last year, 
to the Right Honourable the Governor, and to the Director of Public Instruction 
by his Lordship's direction for a grant-in-aid, in view to obtain an efficient 
master and mistress and to place the asylums on a better footing ; the application 
was made on the very ground that the' schools were without a master or mistress 
duly qualified, while the funds subscribed only enabled the committee to feed 
and clothe the children. 

It was therefore with some surprise that the Inspector of Schools at Berham- 
pore notified his intention to come and examine the schools in the following 
July ; and it was pointed out to him that their want of instruction was the 
ground of the application, and that it was impossible that he could expect a 
satisfactory result in the examination of children, because the only subjects they 
were conversant with, was that very one which he was prohibited entering 
on. 

I trust the Right Honourable the Governor in Council will be pleased to take 
into consideration that these schools are placed on a different foundation to all 
others, and as they have hitherto been supported fi-om WooUey's fund, and, on 
the faith of its promised continuance, kept up during the last two years, he will 
be pleased to direct the aid required be afforded at least to such extent as will 
enable me to place the children elsewhere, for I am bound to declare that it is 
out of my power to feed and clothe and pay the superintendent, mistress, house- 
keepers, and servants from the subscriptions and in part from my own resources, 
as at present. 

I venture with great deference to mention for the information of the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council, that two houses in the fort, bought by 
subscription for the benefit of the school at a cost of 1,000 and 500 rupees 
respectively, might be sold to Government in preference to other parties who 
now desire to have them, and the site of the present schools would afford an 
excellent site for the proposed new cutcherry ; the purchase-money would be 
devoted to the immediate wants of the school, while the ground lies in that 
locality which, I am told. Government are much in need of for public pur- 
poses. 

The correspondence with the inspector of schools is appended for the 
information of his Lordship in Council. 

(signed) John Griffiths, 

Chaplain of Vizagapatam» 
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From Lieutenant R. M. Macdonaldy Inspector of Schools^ to the Beverend J. GriffiiJu^ 

Chaplain of Yizagapatam^ dated 9 January 1857^ No. 8. 

oar, 
WiH reference to your application of the ISth May last for a grant*iii«<iid to the arpfam 
boys' and ^Is' schools una^ your chaige^ I hare the honour to re^iuest that you witl be 
good enough to furnish me with information on the following points ; 

I« What is the amoimt pf funded capital belonging to the schools, where and how 
is it invested^ and how is the interest of it applied ? 

II. What property do the schools possess in the shape of houses ; under what cir- 
cumstances was each of these houses acquired, and what is the rent and 
supposed value of each ? 

m. How much has been already given by Government for school buildings, and 
how much for other purposes ? 

lY . What amount is received from Government for the support of duldrtii in iheM 
schools, and on account of what children is it given ? 

Y. What amount is received from different individuals on account of children in 
these schools, and on account of what children; is the money so receiv^ 
thrown into the general fund, or is it appropriated to the benefit of &e 
.particular children on whose acooimt the remittances are made ? 

YI. Has any reply been received to the application for a derk and sextcm to the 
Waltair Church ? 

2. In the course of a conversation which I had with you to-day on the subject of your 
application, I understood you to say that you wished, in lieu of pux^asing the nouse wMeh 
you had purposed buying for 1,500 rupees, to build a house for the schoolmaster and school- 
mistress m tne present school compound, and that a single school room for both boys and 
^Is was to form a part of the same building. I should be much obliged by your stating 
this in writing. 

3. I shall also be obliged by your Informing me what your wishes are on the subject of 
the application for a grant for the repair of school buildings. The cost of this item in your 
original estimate, was 650 rupees, but it appears that the repairs are, in a great measure, 
executed. The amount of funds available for building purposes was, on me other hand, 
stated to be 1,600 rupees, but if I understand right, there is no such sum available now. 

4. As regards tiiese buildings generally, I shall be obliged by your informing me 
wbether I am to expect any plans or estimates from you. 

6. I have also to request the favour of your frimishing me witii an account, bearing 
your signature, of receipts and disbursements up to the end of last year, distinguishing, on 
the one hand, donations, subscriptions, remittances from private individuals, orphan 
allowance from Government, rent of houses, &c., and on the other, charges for messing, and 
clothes, salaries of schoolmaster and schoolinistress, and other items. 

6. As regards the Tamil School, I shall be obliged by your giving me information cm 
the following points : 

I. The cause and date of its abolition. 

II. The amount you are prepared to guarantee for the re-establishment of the 
school. 

III. The amount of aid required from Government. 

lY. The arrangements which it is proposed to make regarding the appointment and 
salary of a master, and the renting of a house for the schooL 

Y* The amount of school fee hitherto levied, and the amount whidi it is proposed lo 
lervf hereafter. 

YI. The nature of tiie instruction proposed to be mpartsd. 

(fflgned) JZ. M. Macdonaldy 

Inspector of Schools. 



From the Bev. J.GriffUha, Chaplain of Yizagapatam, to Lieutenant R. M. Macdonaldy 

Inspector of Schools, datea 15 January 1857. 

Sir; 
In reply to your letter, No. 8, of the 9th instant, I beg to state for your information, 

1. The amount of funded capital belonging to the asylum is 412 rupees, in hands of 
Arbuthnot & Co., Madras. Interest added to capital. 

2. Three houses: one at Waltair rents for 60 Compan/s xupees per month, supposed 
value rupees ; two in the Fort ; one rents for seven rupees^ value 700 rupees ; the 

. . odfer 
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'Mither rente for liiTee ropees per monih^ supposed value 300 rupees. These houses were ^1 MnSxim* 

pnrohaBed from snbsoription raised bj the chaplam of the period. 

3. KothiBg fani been given bj (xovemment for school buildings, but 1^000 rupees w^e 
^ven in 1854 to assist the school funds, and 1,000 rupees promised annuallj j 2,000 rupees 
are accordingly due, viz., for 1855 and 1856. 

4. There are six militvy or^haoos in the asylum ; viz., David Jones^ John Jones, Bobert 
Brooks, Samuel Brooks, Dennis Brooks, Caroline Brooks, and for eadi of the above nfon^d 

,4xrphfln8 Government allows a monthly sum of JU^ 2. 8. 

5. The sum of 28 rupees is received from different individuals, on account of the under- 
mentioned children : Jesse Bobertson, WilHam Syne, John Owens, David Owens, Bachel 
Owens, EEzabeth Owens, Jane Owens, and John Millen ; the money received is thrown 
into the general fiind, and not appropriated to any particular dold. • 

6. No reply has been received to the application for a derk and sexton to the Waltair 
Church. It was forwarded through the bishop in September last, and a fortnight ago 
cofHCS of the same were aent to the arehdeacon in case that to ^e bishop shomd have 



7. With reference to my application made at Madras to Mr. Arbuthnot for the purchase 
of a house, I have to state that there is now little probability of its being sold, the property 
being put into Civil Court, I would in Keu of that appljr for funds to build in the present 
school compound a single schoolroom for both boys and girls, attached to which should be the 
liouse for the master and mistress* 

A plan of this will be furnished as soon as possible. 

8. Touching the request for funds to repair the present school buildings and property, 
and which I stated in my first application that 1,600 rupees was available, Ihave to observe 
that those repairs have been made and the rest absorbed in the geneial expenses of the 
year, leaidng a balance of only 140 rupecis, and the expenses of the current month will 
necessitate its absorption in toto ; on this ground it will be obvious that there wiU be diffi- 
culties, to meet which the aid of Government, either from WooUey's Fund promised, your 
department can alone remove, and the need is urgent. 

1 have the pleasure to furnish you with an account of receipts and disbursements up to 
31st December 1856, as requested. 

The Tamil School \Fa8 abolished in July last on account of the misconduct of the master 
and partly on account of his advanced age. 

The amount to be j^uaranteed for, if it be established, is 25 rupees per mensem, and a 

De sum is required m)m Government. 

This estimate supposes 10 rupees monthly expenditure for rent, but a donation of 
300 rupees to build a schoolroom would reduce the monthly aid sought from Government 
to 15 rupees- 

The arrangement proposed regarding the master is that he be a Christian, to teach 
rudiments of mowleoge during the week, and to read pravers on Sundays in the school- 
room for those who choose to attend, and to be under the chaplain^s supervision. 

The fee, two annas per month, to be levied from all children, except native orphans and 
cases of known indigence. No fee was forced before from the cluldren, the expenses having 
been defrayed from the offertory collections. 

(signed) John Griffiths, 

^ Chaplain of Yizagapatam. 



From the Bev. J. Griffiths, Chaplain of Yiza^apatam, to Lieutenant B. M. Macdonald, 

Inspector of Schools, dated Waltair, 27 April 1857. 

Sir, 
With reference to the enclosed copy of Minutes of Consultation, and the allusion in 
para. 15 of Mr. Arbuthnofs Beport for 1855 and 1856, 1 have the honour to request you 
will be so good a&to inform me what is the nature of the information which it is stated you 
were not able to procure from me, and relating to what date. 

Also, will you be so kind as state in what subjects the children were examined, and in 
what their examination was uuHatisfactory, and whether they were examined in the 
Bible. 

(signed) John Griffiths, 

Chaphiin of Tuagapatam. 



From Lieutenant R. Jif. Macdanald, Inspector of Schools, to the Beverend John Griffiths, 
Ohaidain of Vizagapatam, dated BerhanqKnre, 22 May 1857, Ko. 123» 

Sir, 
I HAVB the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 27th ultimo. 

2. In my letter. No* 37, of the 26th June, I informed you that your applioatioa for a 
1 86 (II.) — Sess. 2. 3 a 2 grants 
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JItdnM« giazit"in*aid to the two orphaa schools and the Tamil School under your charge had b^ea 

referred to me for report by the Director of Public Instruction^ and I stated that I was 
about to proceed to Yizagapatam for the purpose of examining the schools in question, and 
of inspecting the buildings for repw-^ improvement, and purchase of which aid was sought. 
I also enclosed certain forms of inspection returns, which I requested the favour of your 
filling up for each school separately. 

3. I reached Vizagapatam on the 14th and remained there till the 29th July, but not- 
withstanding the previous intimation which 1 had given, several days elapsed before I was 
iumished with any portion of the returns relating to the orphan asylums, and a delay of a 
few days took place in consequence in the inspection of these schools* The returns of the 
Tamil School I did not succeed in obtaining at all, although, in addition to having officially 
asked for them, I personally called on you for the purpose of explaining that these papeis 
were indispensable. Fi ^* ^^"^ ^^ j--e-?^ ^ -^ x.» 
to your having about 
occurred for gomg ' 

4. I never, either then or subsequently, received a single paper of any kind relating to 
the Tamil School. And as I had not seen the school owing to tiie want of these papers, it 
was impossible for me to make any kind of report on it. 

5. The other two schools I had indeed examined, but on a. number of points on which 
I had been ordered to report, I was as littie in a position to do so, as if I had never visited 
Yizagapatam at all. A grant-in-aid had been asked to buy a house. I more than once 
took the opportunity of informing you that it was absolutely necessary for me to see this 
house, but neither the clerk nor acting schoolmaster, to whom you referred me, were able 
to give me any information on the subject. On tiie 26tii July I wrote you an official 
letter, requesting that you would be good enough to depute some one to show me the house 
on Monday the 28th, but no one was deputed to do so, and my letter was not even 
answered. In the same letter I reminded you that I was still in ignorance of the nature 
of the intended repairs for which a grant of 600 rupees had been asked, and that it was 
useless for me to inspect the buildings, as I had been directed to do, without knowing what 
repairs you intended making. I did not succeed however in getting any information on 
the subject, and although 11 months have now elapsed, no estimate of any kind has yet 
reached me. 

6. The same remark applies to the school-rooms, for the erection of which a grants-in-aid 
had been applied for. I did not succeed in obtaining either the plan or estimate for which 
I had officially applied, nor was I able to gather from you in the course of conversation 
any definite idea as to the kind of buildings which it was proposed to erect. I need hardly 
add that I have again since asked for this plan and estimate, and that to this hour I have 
never received ei&er. 

7. With regard to my examination of tiie orphan schools, I beg to state that I did not 
examine the children in the Bible, because the Honourable Court of Directors have directed 
that no notice whatever is to be taken by the inspectors of the religious doctrines which 
may be taught in any schools. My attention was therefore exclusively directed to the 
secular instruction which the pupils had received. It would be difficult to give any pre- 
cise answer to your question as to what portion of the examination was most unsatisfactory, 
because the failure was general and extended to every subject. 

(signed) R. M, Macdonald, 

Inspector of Schools. 



From the Rev. J. Griffithsy Chaplain of Vizagapatam, to Lieutenant jR. M. Macdonald, 

Inspector of Schools, dated Yizagapatam, 8 June 1857. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter, No. 123, of the 22d ultimo, which I have had the honour 
to receive, I beg to state that I wrote to you on the 15th of January last, answering all. the 
questions you put touching the schools at this place, excepting two, which were forwarded 
a few days afterwards. 

It seems to have escaped your memory that I told you on your arrival that I could not 
see the utility of your taking so much trouble or of the various communications made and 
required by you, for my application for aid was made on the very ground that the schools 
were in a bad condition, and that the children were taught nothmg well, while on the 
other hand your ground of recommending aid would be that they were the reverse ; it 
seemed therefore to us a waste of time to go about to ascertain what I had already explained 
fully to his Lordship the Gt)vemor, and to the director, in person and by letter, at Madras^ 
and craved that my application might be made a special case. 

I am not surprised therefore, though I am sorry to find your letter is rather a recapitulation 
of your labours than a reply to my questions, and refers to a Tamil School (to which I did 
not allude), and to *^ buildings " (which had been repaired while you were writing about 
them). X ou also allude to a house which I wanted to purchase, but which I informed 
you could not now be bought, and that the application on that ground must be considered as 

withdrawn^ 
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« 

Withdrawn ; we did not think it necessary to send you an estimate of the repairs proposed Madr»«» 

to be made, because it involved a delay which seemed desirable to avoid, they were made 
therefore at once from the existing funds and finished without the aid we sought for it 

With reference to para. 6 of your letter under reply, I beg to remind you that I explained 
in pei^on that a school-room for both sexes with a dormitory above was the plan I wished 
to adept, and which I sketched in pencil. No plan or estimate could be furnished you 
except by the engineer, who has never had time to make one, and which if made would ex- 
ceed bv two-thirds the siun we should require if the funds were entrusted to the committee 
instead of a contractor. 

Para. 7 of your letter informs me that you did not examine the children in the Bible, 
which is the only book, with its kindred subjects, the rules of the foundation require to be 
taught, and if they failed ^* in every subject " as you report, and that it was " general," it 
is clear that the failure was in those things in which they had no master to instruct them, 
and to provide for which was the sole object of my application for a grant-in-aid. 

(signed) John Griffiths, 

Chaplain of Tizagapatom. 



Order thereon, No. 1165, dated 19 August 1857. ^^' *• 

Adverting to the orders of Government nnarginally noted Para. 15. Extract Minut«6 Con* 

(page 87, Selections of Government, No. XLI), the Chaplain at «Jtation, No. 616, dated 14th May 

Vizagapatam explains at length the circumstances of the schools, vizagapatam. ^ The Orphan 

in view to a modification of the resolution of Government not schools here are in so unsatisfactory 

to contribute to their support at present. a condition that no grant is recom- 

^^ ^ mended." 

2. These circumstances^ the origin, &c., of the school and 

other points, are not stated with sufficient perspicuity, but the following, in 
compiling which a reference to former correspondence with the archdeacon 
and others has been necessary, is gathered to be the state of the case. 

3. The schools were established about the year 1830, as an asylum for the 
children and descendants of the men of the European Veterans at the station. 
A local subscription was raised, and the fimdamental object of the institution 
was declared to be that the children should be clothed and fed, and instruction 
imparted to them in the Bible and Church Catechism. Other elements of a 
homely education were afterwards added. The trustees (who are the chaplain 
and the lay trustees of the Church) appointed a master at 30 rupees, and a 
matron at 50 rupees a month. This continued till the year 1855, when the 
master and mistress were summarily dismissed, the first for misconduct, the 
second for inefficiency, and the chaplain applied to the Director of Public 
Instruction for a grant-in-aid. 

4. This application led to a visit from Lieutenant Macdonald, Inspector of 
Schools. His report was most unfavourable, and in consequence the Govern- 
ment concurred with the director in his opinion that no grant could be sanc- 
tioned. 

5. To this decision the reverend chaplain demurs on the grounds, that the 
children were not examined in the Scriptures, in a knowledge of which they 
excel ; that the fact of the school being left without competent superintendence 
is excuse enough for its short-comings, and that the (government have, in a 
measure, already pledged themselves .to support it, by yearly donations out of 
'' Wooley's Fund." 

6. In reply, the Government have to observe that as the children are shame- 
fully backward in the rudiments of a general education, their proficiency in an 
acquaintance with Scripture may be reasonably doubted. It is not the aim of 
the system of grants-in-aid to do more than assist those who assist themselves. 
In regard to any pledge on their part to support the school, the Government 
find that a grant of 1,000 rupees was given in 1848, and a promise held out 
of further annual donations, provided the benefactions of the community did 
not decrease, and the school continued in an efficient state. Whether the first 
of these conditions continues it is not stated ; that the second has not been 
maintained, is not^denied. 

186 (II.)— Sess. 2. 3 A 3 7. The 
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'''**^ 7- The oflfep made by the reverend chaplain at the close of his letter to sell 

to Government certain property with which the school has been endowed, will 
be referred to the collector for his report. 

(signed) £, Malthy^ 

Acting Chief Secretary. 



— 20. — 

PAPERS referred to in Madras Public Despatch (Educational) , dated 

6 October 1858^ No. 5^ paragraphs 64 to 66. 



Extract Public Letter from Fort St. George, dated 24 December, 

No. 33 of 1857. 

CoaniltatiaB, 8th Para« 36. Undeb date the 10th July last, the director submitted his scheme 
September 1857, fQj. ^he improvement of vUlage schools, on which his attention has been long 
Aoe. 15 i engaged. The novelty of the subject, the necessity of forming an acquaint- 
ance with the chief systems established or tried in other Presidencies, the 
startling want of vernacular school books and the thorough ineffidencv of the 
present race of teachers, are described among the principsd causes for the delay 
which has occurred in propounding a final opinion on this interesting and 
important question. The absence, indeed, of suitable books and properly 
qualified instructors is a difficulty which, even now, has only been partially 
removed. A small stock of books, sufficient for a conunencement, has, however, 
been provided, and some twenty students at the normal school^ who have been 
for some time under special instruction, will, it is thought, be enough advanced 
by the close of the year to form the first body of trained masters for vernacular 
training schools. On the whole, therefore, the time has now come when the 
subject can be advantageously discussed. 

37* The systems tried in this country may be generally classed under four 
heads. 

A. Mr. Thomason*s scheme, in the North West Provinces. 

B. The hulkabundee. 

C. The plan prevailing in the Talooks of the Sub-Collectorate of Rajah* 

mundry, and identical in its main features with the Hulkabundea 

D. The system tried in the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency. 

38. The plan adopted in the first of the above was to establish at the head- 
quarters of every talook, a Tahsilee school, conducted so as to present a model 
for imitation in all subordinate schools. These last were periodically inspected, 
and those whose progress was most maiiced, rewarded by grants-in-aid. 

39. The plan was considered so unequivocally successful that, in 1853, its 
extension to other parts of India was earnestly commended by the late Governor 
General. Recent inquiries, however, have tended to show that the stability of 
schools could not be depended on under the system pursued • It was shown, in 
fact, that a bad havest, a change in the headship of a village, and other such 
causes, were commonly fatal to the existence of the little seminary ; that, in 
fine, no less than one-third of these indigenous schools annually died out. It 
was to remedy this want of permanency that the hulkabundee system, or the 
maintenance of one substantial school for every circle of villages, so as to give 
the farmers of three or four hamlets, in lieu of one, an interest in its pros- 
perity, was devised. Every success has attended the change in the North West 
Provinces, and the system has been introduced, by the energetic endeavours of 
Mr. G. N. Taylor, into operation in the delta talooks of the district of Rajah- 
mundry, where the villages are held, as in the North West of India, aa joint 
rent tenures. 

40. The 
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40. The main features of the scheme is the assessment among the renters 
themselves of a fixed rate for each village, the proceeds of which are to cover 
the salary of the schoolmaster, the cost of supervision being paid for by the State. 
These voluntary rates are collected in Rajahmundry by the Tahsildars along 
with the kists payable by the village, and are disbursed by them under report 
to the sub-collector^ vrho is looked up to as the patron and head of the whole 
undertaking. It is obvious* therefore, that the work of supervision is no light 
one, and that the labour would be regarded by officers, possessing less enthu- 
siasm in the subject, as a very onerous addition to the current duties of their 
office. To this it may be added that the conspiring testimony of the inspector. 
Captain Macdonald, and of Mr. J. D. Robinson, who succeeded Mr. Taylor in 
the charge of the sub-collectorate, goes far to induce the belief that the con- 
tributions described as " voluntary" can hardly be so considered ; that, in short, 
the zeal of the head of the district, extending itself to subordinates, not always 
over scrupulous, has occasionally resulted in the application to the apathy of 
the r} ots of a pressure more or less unadvisable. Above all, it is a system 
which could only answer with joint rents, and would be altogether inapplicable, 
as the director has justly remarked, where the revenue is farmed, or in a ryotwar 
community. 

41. In Bengal four systems appear to have been tried, viz., 1 . Mr. Thomason's 
original plan of inspection and reward ; 2. The appointment of qualified 
teachers to inspect and improve circles of schools, supported by private con- 
tributions and the fees of the pupils ; 3. The establishment of scholarships ^ 
4. The establishment of new schools by grants-in-aid of local subscriptions. 

42. In this Presidency, besides the operations in Rajahmundry, there has 
been an uniform scheme introduced, at the instance of the Rev. J. Richards, 
late Inspector, Southern CSrcle, among the village schools of the two great 
Missionary Societies in Tinnevelly ; and it is partly from this and partly from 
a scheme proposed by Captain Macdonald, Inspector, Northern Circle, that the 
director has drawn the proposal he has laid before us. Mr. Thompson, another 
inspector, has also offered his scheme, but it is one involving so great an increase 
to the taxation of the country, that it carries its own condemnation with it, 
and does not need to be separately discussed. 

43. Of the two schemes amalgamated by the director, the details alone 
differ. The principle in each is the same, viz.. The master of every school, 
on his qualifying by a certain standard, is to have a certain amount of assist- 
ance extended to him, according to the number of pupils he may have. The 
school, of course, is to be periodically inspected. 

44. Under Mr. Richards' plan, village schoolmasters wishing to qualify them- 
selves according to a fixed standard of attainments, are to be furnished with 
the necessary books and maps at cost price, and also with directions for using 
them, and on their passing a satisfactory examination on the several subjects 
prescribed, are to receive a monthly grant of two rupees, on showing that they 
nave 25 bond fide pupils, llie objection entertained to this is the multiplicity 
of small money payments, and it is further apprehended that there is not 
inducement enough to the masters to improve themselves, or enlarge the school 
l^eyond the terms required to entitle to the grant. 

45. Similar in principle. Captain Macdonald*s plan proposes a grant, not of 
money, but of books and maps to the value of two rupees. Then, at the end of 
a year, the school wotdd be inspected, and two annas and one anna for each 
lad allowed (according to the degree of proficiency exhibited) per mensem. Thia^ 
grant, too, would be in books, which the master would be at liberty to sell an^ong; 
his pupils at the rates marked, and thus realise an addition to his fees^ 
Teachers qualifying by a still higher standard would gain honorary certificates, 
and be eligible for emplojntnent as junior masters of talook and other schools ; 
and to enable industrious teachers thus to qualify themselves, normal classes 
diould be attached to each provincial, zillah, and talook school, and stipends 
allowed to those undw instruction. 

46. We concurred with the director that, experimental as any first attempts 
must necessarily be in the cultivation of this untried field, the suggestions here 
oflfered afford reasonable hope of success, and he was accordingly authorised to 
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Madnii* carry them out; the expenditure being met, as proposed by him, out of the 

fund for scholarships and that for sub-deputy inspectorships. Should payment 
in books prove inadequate^ part of the donation might be given, as suggested^ 
in money. 

47. Mr. Arbuthnot has concluded his report by observing that no larger 
plans can be expected, pending the general imposition of a special tax for 
educational purposes. Within what period this may be looked for, it is not 
now necessary to inquire. The present scheme will not be unfruitful, if, among 
the rising generation, some few thousand shall be numbered at once the grateful 
recipients of the benefits it is designed to convey, and the pioneers of those 
improvements in the social condition of the masses^ to which the ryots' igno- 
rance and apathy are now the chief obstacles. 



No. 15. 



Fort St. George Public Consultation of 8 September 1867. 

Read the following letter from A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., Director of Public 
Instruction, to the Acting Chief Secretary to Government, Fort* St. George, 
dated Palmanair, 10 July 1857^ No. 656. 

Sir, 
\< I HAD hoped to have been able at a much earlier period to submit, for the 
consideration of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, some definite 
proposition for the extension of sound elementary education among those classes 
of the community, for whom instruction must be provided either in, or in the 
immediate neighbourhood of, their own villages. Various causes have tended 
to delay the preparation of such a scheme. First, the great diflSculty of the 
subject rendered me unwilling to recommend the expenditure of pubUc money 
in experimenting upon any of the various schemes which had been brought into 
operation in other parts of India, until I had been able to satisfy myself^ by an 
attentive study of their details and by some observation of their working, 
whether any of them were suited to the circumstances of this Presidency. In 
the second place, two important wants had to be supplied, both of which were 
more or less essential to the bringing into operation any measure that might be 
determined on for the education of the masses. 1st, the provision of suitable 
vernacular school books ; 2d, a staflF of trained native teachers who might be 
put in charge of vernacular training schools or classes in which the teachers of 
village schools and candidates for those situations might be instructed and 
trained. 

2. In my letter of the 26th January 1856, I addressed Government "at some 
length with reference to the course of elementary instruction for which provision 
would have to be made in the several languages of this Presidency. The labours 
of the Rev. Mr. Pope at Tanjore, aided by Vencatacharry, one of the Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools, whose whole time has been devoted to the preparation of 
school books, and those of the Professor of Vernacular Literature in the Pre- 
sidency College, have already supplied our most pressing wants, so far as the 
Tamil language is concerned. The completion of the work in Tamil and trans- 
lation of the Tamil school books into the other languages of Southern India, is 
progressing, and before the close of the official year, which has just commenced, 
I have every expectation of being in a position to report that a tolerably com- 
plete series of the books requisite for imparting a sound elementary education 
in each of the four principal vernacular languages of this Presidency has been 
supplied. Much revision and frequent additions to the stock will no doubt be 
required; but I am of opinion that so far as books are concerned, enough 
progress has already been made to admit of our commencing any measures 
that may be determined on for the improvement and extension of elementary 
education. 

3. The provision of the second of the two wants, to which I have adverted, 
viz., a staff of trained masters competent to conduct training schools or classes 
for the instruction and training of village schoolmasters, is of necessity a more 
tardy process than that of compiling school books. Books when once compiled 
may be multiplied rapidly. Teachers can only be trained gradually, and 
although the labour of the training master may be simultaneously applied to 

several 
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several pupils^ the number of the latter must be comparatively limited, and for Madras. 
each class the same process has to be gone through. The question as to vvhat 
mrould be the best means of providing for the training of vernacular teachers 
VTBS one of the first which engaged my attention on my appointment to my 
present office. The great difficulty vfss to find persons combining the necessary 
attainments and skill in the art of teaching vnth such a knowledge of the verna- 
cular language as would be required for the instruction and training of persons 
ignorant of any language but their own. The conclusion at which I arrived, 
after very careful consideration of the subject, was, that in order to provide the 
requisite staff of training masters, it would be necessaiy to establish at the 
Presidency a normal school under the management of a thoroughly well- 
trained English training master, in which native students who had made some 
progress in the subjects usually embraced in an English education should be 
trained in the art of teaching, continuing at the same time the study of their 
Tcrnacular languages so as to qualify them for imparting, through the medium 
of their own languages, the knowledge acquired by them in the normal school 
through the medium of English. This arrangement having been proposed and 
sanctioned, the normal school, as his Lordship is aware, was opened on the 3d 
March 1856. Twenty students are now under training, some of whom by the 
end of the present year vnll, I trust, be found well qualified to take charge of 
vernacular training schools. 

4. In anticipation, then, of the provision of a skilled agency of this character, 
and on the ground that the necessary supply of school books will, ere long, be 
forthcoming, it appears to me that the time has come for determining the man- 
ner in which this agency is to be applied towards the improvement and extension 

of elementary education. 

• 

5. Before proceeding to discuss the proposition which I am about to make, it 
■ may be well that I should briefly advert to the various experiments which have 

been attempted or projected in other parts of India, as well as in this Presi- 
dency, with the view of carrying out this important object. 

6. These measures may be shortly stated as follows : 

1 st* The system organised in the North Western Provinces for the im- 
provement of indigenous schools by means of inspection and the distribution 
of rewards to deserving teachers and scholars, comprehending the esta- 
blishment, at the head quarters of each tahsildar, of a Government tahsil 
school which is intended to serve as a model for the surrounding village 
schools. 

2d. The system of hulkabundee schools, as it is designated, by which is 
meant the establishment of schools in circles of viUages, which are sup- 
ported by a rate voluntarily raised by the inhabitants. 

3d. The very similar system organised by Mr. G. N, Taylor in the sub- 
division of the Rajahmundry district. 

4th. The measures which have been introduced experimentally in the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal. 

7. Each of these measures is based upon the principle that the main expense 
of elementary education must be borne by the people themselves, the aid of 
Government being limited to the establishment of model schools, the provision 
of an inspecting agency, and to the disbursement of a limited sum in distributing 
rewards to the most deserving schools. 

8. The system originally organised in the North West Provinces by the late The plan originally 
Mr. Thomason, may be shortly described. In each of the districts selected for SJ^**"**^ "* ^® 
the experiment, an officer was appointed under the designation of zillah visitor, ^j^^^ ^* '^ 
whose duty it was, aided by three subordinate inspecting officers, to visit the 

indigenous schools in the district, provide the masters with suitable school books 
when they were willing to accept them, and periodically to distribute rewards to 
the most deserving masters and pupils. They were also to give instruction to 
the masters in the best methods of teaching, to point out to them how the books 
were to be used, and generally to do what they could towards making them 
better teachers. In each district a certain number of schools were established 
by Government under the designation of tahsil schools, which were intended to 
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Madras* serve as model schools to the surrounding villages. These schools apparently 

wfere placed under the special superintendence of the ziilah visitor. Besides 
inspecting exfetmg schools, it was the , duty of the ziilah visitors and their 
assistants to encourage the inhabitants of villages where there were no schools 
to establish schools, and to aid them, in doing so. 

9. The success of the measure appears to have been considered unquestion- 
able ; and in 1853, the late Governor General recommended its extension 
throughout the North West Proviuces, and also in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal. But it seems to have been felt of late that some better guarantee for 
the permanence of the schools thus improved by Government was wanted, and 
it now appears to be giving way to the system of circle schools supported by a 
local cess which, with the aid of the revenue authorities, has been brought into 
extensive operation in the North West Provinces. It is shown by Mr. keid's 
reports that one-third of the indigenous schools annually disappear from the 
returns. Of 3,329 schools existing at the close of the official year 1851-52, 
1,115 were broken up in the course of the following year. The returns for the 
two succeeding years exhibit very similar results. Adverting to this want of 
permanence of the schools brought under inspection, Mr. Reid observes that, 
discouraging as it is, the labours of the de[)artment "are not altogether thrown 
away. The teachers find employment in other families or villages, where they 
are again visited, and any instruction previously imparted carried on. Many 
camses," he states, '' operate against the permanency of village schools whose 
existence is dependent either on the will of the patron where the teadier is the 
domestic tutor, or on the abundance or failure of the harvest when the zemin- 
dars unite to support a schooL" In his report for 1853-54^ adverting to the 
same subject, he remarks that in many cases where the schools have been 
abolished, " the teachers are readily engaged by other parties living mayhap in 
the same, and a neighbouring and accessible viUage where many of the former 
pupils attend the school." But though the evil may be in reality less than at 
first sight it appears, it cannot be denied that such want of permanency must 
be a very serious obstruction, and one u hich, when determining upon a plan for 
the advancement of elementary education ge»€frally, it is highly desirable to 
guard against. 

Schools supported 10. The system of hulkabundee schools supported by a local cess, which, as 
by a voluntary I have mentioned, are gradually superseding the indigenous schools, is nearly 
^^^^* identical with that established by Mr. Taylor in the subdivision of the Rajah* 

mundry district. The features, therefore, of these two systems, or rather of 
this one system, which has been thus brought into operation in two different 
portions of the empire, may be considered with special reference to the Rajah- 
mundry schools, on the working of which 1 have recently received a detailed 
report from the inspector of the division in which they are situated. 

1 1 . These schools, as his Lordship in Council is aware, are supported by a 
rate raised by the inhabitants, the aid of Government being limited to training 
teachers, inspection, and providing them with siutable school books, which, 
however, are not given, but are sold to the pupils. The amount of the sub- 
scriptions of course varies ; but, usually, the salary of the master is five rupees 
per mensem. The rate is collected by the revenue officers with the other 
revenue collections, and the payments which have to be made from it are dis- 
bursed by the same officers by whom the accounts of the receipts and disburse- 
ments are kept and forwarded to the Sub-Collector's office. 

12. Such a system, it is evident, can only be carried on where the European 
revenue officers take considerable interest in its working. Captain Macdonald 
writes, " The scheme is one which would fedl in any other hands, except those 
of the Collector. It requires all the weight of his name and local influence to 
obtain the promise of the subscriptions in the first instance; it requires a 
numerous body of subordinate officials scattered over every talook to collect 
the subscriptions when promised, to pay the village schoolmasters regularly, 
and to deal with numerous other little local details ; and, finally, it requires in 
every district a central office to dispose of the mass of miscellaneous vernacular 
correspondence, returns, and accounts with which such an establishment must 
be attended, and which, even in the subdivision of Rajahmundry, when the 
experiment was limited to three talooks^ had increased to such an extent that 

Mr. 
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Mr. RobiBsoa was obliged to remoire the papers into the sh^wiMtadBr'B depart* 
ment. The Collector has all the machinery at hand for all this sort of work. 
No one else has, or can have it." This would undoubtedly prove to be a diffi- 
culty in the way of its universal introduction, for it is not to be expected that 
all the revenue authorities throughout the country will have the inclination, 
even if they have the leisure, to attend to duties which many of them will con- 
sider as more or less extraneous to the proper duties of their office. 

13. But there is another more important difficulty which seems almost 
entirely to bar the general adoption of the system in this Presidency. In the 
subdivision of Kajahmundry, as in the NorA West Provinces, the prevailing 
tenures are joint rent, and the rate, which is, in point of fact, a fixed annusd 
addition to the revenue of the village, falls lightly on individual renters. This, 
Captain Macdonald observes, will not be the case in proprietory estates or in 
villages farmed to renters who will usually be unwilling to tax themselves for 
the benefit of their tenants, while in ryotwar villages the necessity of settling 
with each individual ryot will entail still greater difficulties. 

14. Both in the North West Provinces and in Bajahmundry the rate is called 
voluntary rate, and it was upon the understanding that it was such, that its 

imposition was sanctioned ; but, from the information which has come before 
me, I very much question whether the designation is correct. 

15. Captain Macdonald made some inquiries on the subject, but, from his 
position as an inspector of schcrate, naturally found some <Ufficulty in eliciting 
the true state of the case. He. m^]itions, however, that petitions are oeca* 
sionally sent up to the authorities by the so-called voluntary ratepayers^ praying 
to be relieved from it His obserrations on the subject are as follows : '^ There 
was also another point which 1 was desirous of ascertaining, but r^ardinff 
which I did not like, for obvious reasons, to ask too many questions. I bail 
understood that it was a question how far these subscriptions for educational 
purposes were perfectly voluntary. In a matter of this kind the subordinate 
revenue authorities have it in their power to exereise a considerable amount of 
indirect pressure ; and numerous petitions, it was said, had been presented, 
and were still being presented, praying for the abolition of the educational cess. 
I was generally told, howeyer, when I alluded to the subject, that there was no 
desire whatever to stop the subscriptions. At Paykairoo, indeed, the principal 
ryots assembled told me that they would willingly give more if Government 
would only allow them an English teacher ; and in another village I was told 
that the education obtainable under the present system was not only better 
but cheaper than under the old one. My inquiries were, however, as already 
stated, very limited and superficial ; and as I had some doubts whether, to a 
stranger in my official position, the villages would like to say anything against 
the schools, I have received their statements cum grano salts. I have since 
learnt that petitions of the kind I have alluded to still pour in occasionally.*' 

16. Mr. Robinson, who was in charge of the subdivision for some months, 
writes more decidedly. In a memorandum which he has lately communicated 
to the deputy inspector of sdiools in Malabar and Canara, he remarks that 
'^ under a joint village system, as existent in the North West Provinces or 
Rajahmim^S where the demand is not fixed, and the Collector has the power 
to enhance the collective demand on a village at his discretion, the school tax 
is simply a discretionary enhancement of the demand and assignment of this 
amount to the educational wants of the people. The Collector would easily 
assess the demand, and tell the people that it is their revenue demand for the 
year, and leave them to make the so-called amerkam or distribution themselves, 
and carry it to the head of land revenue. To have it spent among themselves 
makes even an enhancement somewhat popular, and the half dozen or dozen 
intelligent joint renters are easily persuaded of their interest in conciliating the 
Collector, and consenting to the cess. They know that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it would be levied whether they are willing or not. Consequently, 
if the general assessment of a rapidly improving village be not heavy on the 
whole, as is the case in Rajahmundry, nothing can be fairer than to raise the 
revenue of the village, and nothing easier than call it a voluntary cess for 
education, and nothing can be more liberal on the part of Government than to 
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forego this increase of rerenue, and to allow it to be set apart for educational 



purposes 
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17. If the foregoing statement of the practical working of the Rajahmundry 
school system be correct, the rate can scarcely be called a voluntary one in the 
usual acceptation of that term. 

Schemes attempted 18. In the Lower Provinces of Bengal, several plans for the advancement of 
in the f^J^^Jf^ elementary education appear to have been tried. In some of the districts, 
Tinoesm engai. ^^ Thomason's original system of improving the indigenous schools by 

periodical inspections, distributing books and money rewards, has been intro- 
duced. In others, the most *^ promising* schools have been formed into sets or 
circles of three, four, or five, according to circumstances, and to each school is 
attached a qualified teacher, who is paid by Government 15 rupees a months 
and who goes about instructing the Goorooraabashoysf in their duty, and the 
more advanced boys of each school in the higher subjects of instruction.** 
Encouragement is also given to elementary education by means of scholarships 
of the value of four rupees a month oflFered to the best pupils of vernacular 
schools, some of which are tenable in vernacular normal schools, and others in 
the Anglo- vernacular zillah schools; and, lastly, it has been attempted to 
encourage the establishment of a better class of elementary schools by the 
application of the grant-in-aid rules, but hitherto apparently with but little 
success. 

19. In this Presidency the operations of Government jfbr the improvement of 

indigenous education are at present confined to the experiment in progress in 

the subdivision of the liajahmundry district and to that sanctioned on Mr. 

Richards' recommendation for the improvement of the village schools supported 

by the two great Missionary Societies in Tinnevelly and the other southern 

Mr. Richards' pkn districts. Mr. Richards has recommended that the latter scheme should be 

for improving the applied to the village schools generally. It consists in laying down a standard 

Tillage schools. of attainments, furnishing each village schoolmaster, who may be willing to 

qualify, with the necessary books at cost price and also with directions for using 
them, and on his passing a satisfactory examination in the several subjects pre- 
scribed, making him a monthly grant of two rupees, provided he can show that 
he has not less than 25 bond fide pupils, that he places his school under inspec- 
tion, and declares his readiness to adopt such a system of instruction and 
management as may be recommended to him by the inspector through his sub- 
ordinates, the continuance of the grant depenchng upon the master*s following 
the system laid down for him and on the progress of the school being satis- 
factory. 

20. This plan, Mr. Richards observes, ^^ Is simple and easy of trial, it admits 
of being carried out at once without requiring any further agency than has 
been already sanctioned and provided, and it involves but little interference 
with the prejudices of the people." The objections to it are, that it does not 
hold out any sufficiently definite inducements to the masters to improve them- 
selves beyond the standard laid down to entitle them to the grant ; that the 
amount of the grant is not made in any way to depend upon the success of the 
master in attracting scholars, provided the prescribed number be under instruc- 
tion ; and that it involves a multiplicity of small money payments which would 
probably be attended with inconvenience. 

21. Captain Macdonald has proposed another plan very similar in its prin- 
ciples but differing in detail, and free from the objections above alluded to. He 
recommends that each village schoolmaster who may pass an examination 
according to a prescribed standard (the standard proposed by him is nearly the 
same as that named by Mr. Richards), should receive a 4th class certificate 
and one copy of each of the books prescribed in the curriculum for the four 
junior classes of a talook school, a map of India, and a map of the world, ttie 
total value of which is estimated at two rupees, and also a manual of directions 
for his guidance, and forms of certain periodical returns which should be kept 
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in all schools under inspection ; that at the expiration of a year, his school Madras* 

should be examined, and that in the event of the examination being on the T' 

whole satisfactory, the teacher should receive a grant at the rate of two annas 

per mensem for each pupil who is able to read and write tolerably well, to work 

sums in the four first rules of arithmetic, and evinces some knowledge of 

grammar and of geography, and at the rate of one anna per mensem for the 

more backward boys. This grant to be made, not in money, but in books. 

'^ This annual gift of books/* Captain Macdonald observes, " is the benefit,'* 

which he proposes that *^ the teacher should derive from his certificate, pro- 

vided his school be properly conducted. Assuming the number of his pupils to 

be 30, and reckoning 10 to come under the ist division and 20 under the 2d, 

the donation would be equivalent to an allowance of 30 rupees per annum, or 

Us. 2. 8. per mensem. This allowance would of course be in addition to 

whatever school fees the teacher might succeed in realising, and would only 

be claimable for the number of months which each pupil had been bond jide 

attending the school, which would be ascertained by the register and monthly 

returns, and checked by occasional inspections." 

22. With the view of inducing villao:e schoolmasters to improve themselves 
beyond the standard prescribed for the attainment of the annual allowance 
above proposed, and of affording a stimulus generally to teachers of this class. 
Captain Macdonald suggests that each master who may be ^ble to pass a further 
examination corresponding with the course of study prescribed for the third class 
of a talook school, should receive a third*class certificate, and a present of the 
books requisite to enable him to obtain a second-class certificate. These additional 
certificates, he remarks, would be passports to promotion. " The qualifications 
of the village teachers being defined by a fixed standard and registered, the 
selections for the junior masterships of the Government talook schools would 
be made from amongst the best qualified among them. All, therefore, would 
have the strongest motive for rendering themselves more and more fitted for 
the duties of their profession." He does not propose that any additional annual 
grant should be attached to the additional certificates. To enable the village 
schoolmasters to obtain the requisite instruction in the subjects they will be 
called upon to teach as well as in the proper method of organizing and con- 
ducting a village school, Captain Macdonald recommends the establishment of 
a normal class for this purpose in connexion with every provincial, zillah, and 
talook school, in which a certain number of village schoolmasters should be 
trained, receiving for six months a subristence allowance of three rupees per 
mensem. This period, he considers, wUl be usually sufficient to {enable the 
student to obtain the acquirements proposed for a fourth-class certificate ; and 
as an inducement to them to complete the course within this period, he would 
make it a rule that the subsistence allowance should cease at the expiration of 
six months. Upon this plan, he estimates the cost of bringing into operation 
2,000 vill^e schools at 40,000 rupees,* and the annual expense to Government 
of maintaining them by a donation of 30 rupees' worth of books to each teacher^ 
at 60,000 rupees ; which sum would provide an useful elementary education for 
60,000 children at an annual cost to the State of one rupee for each child. The 
<:ost of further extending the scheme would of course be in the same proportion. 

23. Captain Macdonald lays great stress on the advantages of making the 
annual grants in books rather than by a money payment. *' There is at present/* 
he writes, " considerable difficulty in inducing people to buy books ; and the most 
strenuous opponents to their introduction are, generally speaking, the village 
teachers themselves. Under the system proposed, an increasing proportion of 
this class of men would have the strongest motive for trying to circulate them. 
On their sale, the subsistence of the certificated village teacher, so far as it 
would be derived from Government, would depend. On the other hand, the 
inconveniences attendant on monthly payments in money to a multitude of 

schoolmasters 
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lhdr«8. schoolmasters scattered all over the country, would be avoided. The teachers 

would be provided with a stock of books amply sufficient for the use of their 
schools ; and the books, whether sold to their pupils or to other persons, would 
probably be read. Few persons buy a book without intending to read it, while 
books given as presents are frequently never looked into/* 

24. After an attentive consideration of the several schemes above detailed, 
am disposed to think that that suggested by Captain Macdonald is, with some 
alterations in the details, better adapted to the present circumstances of this 
Presidency than any other that has been suggested. It is clear, I think, that 
the Bajahmundry system cannot be introduced into ryotwar districts upon the 
principle upon which its establishment was sanctioned, viz., that the rate should 
be raised voluntarily ; and, as I have already stated, it appears to me to be 
more than questionable^ from the account which has been given of its working 
by one of the officers who has been engaged in administering it, whether, even 
m Rajahmundry, it can properly be called a voluntary rate. Nor do any of the 
other systems which have been brought into operation in the other Presidencies 
appear equally well adapted to the purpose. What I have designated as Mr. 
lliomason's original scheme, appears to have been defective in tiiat it did not 
hold out to the teachers any definite prospect of receiving a fixed addition to 
their income as a reward for their labours in introducing and canying on an 
improved system of instruction ; and to this I should imagine that the great 
want of permanency of a large proportion of the schools brought under inspec- 
tion must, in some measure, be ascribed. 

25. The Bengal plan of appointing a Government teacher to a circle of 
schools \19hose duty it is to visit them in turn, and to give instruction to the 
teachers, and also to the more advanced pupils, is altogether unsuited to the 
present state of vernacular education in this Presidency. It presupposes the 
possibility of obtaining the services of a body of efficient vernacular school- 
masters on salaries of 15 rupees per mensem qualified to act as training 
masters. With the agency at present available, it would be utterly imprac- 
ticable here. 

26. Nor can 1 anticipate for many years to come the possibility of effecting 
any marked iniprovement in the education of those classes for whom instruction 
must be provided in their own villages by the application of the rules under 
which grants are made to schools of a higher order. These roles presume an 
appreciation of the advantages of education which it is vain to look for among 
village communities, or among the lower classes in the towns. The attempt to 
iq[)ply the grant-in-aid system to the establishment of village schools has been 
made in Bengal, and has resulted in failure^ and widi the view of overcoming 
the difficulties which have been met with, it has been }H*oposed by the DirectCH* 
of Public Instruction in those provinces that in the case of v^ernacular schooU 
the rules should be so relaxed as to admit of the Goviernment grant b^ng in the 
proportion of three to one to the amount required to be contributed from local 
sources. I need hardly say that I consider the plan proposed by Captain 
Macdonald to be preferable to any attempt at the introductian of the grant- 
in-aid system, accompanied by so great a relaxation of the princii^e upon which 
it is based, 

27. I have selected Captain Macdonaid's in preference to Mr- Ridiards' 
scheme on the ground that it makes the amount of the grant dependent partly 
on the progress and partly on the number of the pupils, and condequently 
affords a continued stimulus to the teacher to improve his sdiool, both in respect 
of numbers and of proficiency. The adoption (rf m graduated scale of certifi- 
cates may also prove beneficial, though 1 am doubtful whether much value will 
be attached to these certificates, unless they carry with them a corresponding 
increase to the Government grant. Captain Macdonaid's proposal that the grant 
should be made in books instead of in money has much to recommend it, but 
here again it seems problematical whether grsoits of this description will prove 
a sufficient inducement. I should wish, however, to be permitted to tiy the 
sy^atem of payment in hooka, and in the event of its faifing, to substitute a 
men^ payment either wholly or in part. 

•28. It 
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28. It is evidently essential to the success of this or of any plan for the im- Mwin^^ 
provement and extension of elementary education, that trainiug classes should 
be established on an extensive scale, and here I am disposed to think that 
Captain Macdonald has somewhat under-estimated the difficulties which at 
present exist from the want of the necessary agency. He proposes the esta- 
blishment of a class for training village teachers in connexion with every pro- 
vincial, zillah, and talook scl/ool, and to be conducted in each case, if I under- 
stand him rightly, by some one or other of the teachers at present employed in 
those schools. This, I apprehend, will not be practicable at the talook schools, 
the masters of which as a body are by no means efficient, and themselves stand 
very much in need of the training which it is suggested should be provided in 
their schools. 1 do not, indeed, anticipate any very marked results from the 
establishment of normal classes until they can be placed under teachers who 
have gone through a complete system of training, but something may, no doubt, 
be effected in the higher schools, and pending the provision of a trained agency, 
I think it would be well to make a commencement with that at present available 
in the provincial and zillah schools, and perhaps in a few of the talook schools, 
where the attempt may be made with some prospect of success. 

29. It will not be necessary to incur any very large expenditure when first 
bringing the system into operation. The stipends of a limited number of 
village teachers while under training might be defrayed from the scholarship 
fund, an arrangement which I have authorised Dr. Gundert to carry out in 
Canara with the view of training teachers for talook schools. For the monthly 
grants to be made to certificated teachers, in books, or in money, or partly in 
both, a grant of 500 rupees per mensem would be sufficient at the commence- 
ment ; and this, if his Lordship in Council should deem it inexpedient to apply to 
the Supreme Government for a special grant for the purpose, until he shall have 
had an opportunity of judging of the actual working of the system, may, with- 
out difficulty, be provided for out of the funds available for the employment of 
sub-deputy inspectors, of which a comparatively small portion is at present 
expended. 

30. It only remains for me to observe, that in submitting this scheme for the 
approval of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, I am sensible that 
it can only be looked upon as a very incomplete and perhaps temporary expe- 
dient for the improvement of elementary education. It must be manifest to 
every one who has reflected on this important subject that the only way of 
carrying out the object thoroughly is by the imposition of an educational rate, 
whereby the large expenditure necessary may be provided for, and each village 
schoolmaster permanently guaranteed the means of obtaining a respectable 
livelihood by the practice of his profession. Mr. Thompson, the late Inspector 
of Schools in the North Tamil Division, shortly before he left the department, 
furnished me with an elaborate scheme for the improvement of popular edu- 
cation in the districts under his charge by the imposition of such a rate. His 
plan, however, would have involved an addition to the taxation of the districts 
in question, falling little short of 10,00,000 rupees, which, if extended through- 
out the Presidency on the same scale, would probably amount to some 50,00.000 
rupees per annum. The extravagance of such a scheme as this was, of course, 
sufficient to condemn it, but setting this objection aside, it seems to me to be 
questionable whether the time has come for the imposition of an educational 
tax. In many districts^ I imagine, it must necessarily be preceded by a 
thorough revision of the assessment, and even in those districts where the 
assessment is light, it would be advisable to defer it until the adoption of other 
measures for the improvement of the existing teachers shall have practically 
convinced the people of the advantages of an improved system of education. 

(signed) A. J. Arbuthnot, 

Director of Public Instruction. 
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Order thereon, No. 1238 ; dated 4 September 1857- 

Thb Director of Public Instruction now submits his scheme for the improve- 
ment of village schools, on which his attention has been long engaged. The 
novelty of the subject, the necessity of forming an acquaintance with the chief 
systems established or tried in other Presidencies, the startling want of verna- 
cular school books, and the thorough inefficiency of the present race of teachers, 
are described among the principal causes for the delay which has occurred in 
propounding a final opinion on this interesting and important question. The 
absence indeed of suitable books and properly qualified instructors is a difficulty 
which, even now, has only been partially removed. A small stock of books, 
sufficient for a commencement, has however been provided, and some twenty 
students at the normal school, who have been for some time under special in- 
struction, will, it is thought, be enough advanced by the close of the year, to 
form the first body of trained masters for vernacular training schools. On the 
whole, therefore, the time has now come when the subject can be advantageously 
discussed. 

2. The systems tried in this country may be generally classed under four 
heads. 

A. Mr. Thomason s scheme, in the North West Provinces. 

B. The hulkabundee. 

C. The plan prevailing in the talooks of the sub-coUectorate of Rajah- 
mundiy, and identic^ in its main features with the hulkabundee. 

D. The system tried in the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency. 

3. The plan adopted in the first of the above was, to establish at the head 
quarters of every talook, a tahsilee school, conducted so as to present a model 
for imitation in all subordinate schools. These last were periodically inspected, 
and those whose progress was most marked, rewarded by grants-in-aid. 

The plan was considered so unequivocally successful, that in 1853 its exten- 
fiion to other parts of India was earnestly commended by the late Governor 
General. Recent inquiries, however, have tended to show that the stability of 
schools could not be depended on under the system pursued. It was shown in 
fact that a bad harvest, a change in the headship of a village and other such 
causes were conunonly fatal to the existence of the little seminary ; that, in 
fine, no less than one-third of these indigenous schools annually died out. It 
was to remedy this want of permanency that the hulkabundee system, or the 
maintenance of one substantial school for every circle of villages, so as to give 
the farmers of three or four hamlets in lieu of one an interest in its prosperity, 
was devised. Every success has attended the change in the North West Pro- 
vinces, and the system has been introduced, by the energetic endeavours of Mr. 
G. N. Taylor, into operation in the delta talooks of the district of Rajahmundry, 
where the villages are held, as in the north-west of India, on joint rent tenures. 

4. The main feature of the scheme is the assessment among the renters them- 
selves of a fixed rate for each village, the proceeds of which are to cover the 
salary of the schoolmaster, the cost of supervision being paid for by the State. 
These voluntary rates are collected in Rajahmundry by the tahsildars along 
with the kists payable by the village, and are disbursed by them under report to 
the sub-collector, who is looked up to as the patron and head of the whole 
undertaking. It is obvious, therefore, that the work of supervision is no light 
©ne, and that the labour would be regarded by officers, possessing less enthu- 
siasm in the subject, as a very onerous addition to the current duties of their 
office. To this it may be added that the conspiring testimony of the inspector. 
Captain Macdonald, and of Mr. J. D. Robinson, who succeeded Mr. Taylor, in 
the charge of the sub-coUectorate, goes far to induce the belief that the con- 
tributions described as *' voluntary '* can hardly be so considered ; that, in short, 
the zeal of the head of the district, [extending itself to subordinates, not always 
over-scrupulous, has occasionally resulted in the application to the apathy of 
the ryots of a pressure more or less unadvisable. Above all, it is a system which 
could only answer with joint rents^ and would be altogether inapplicable, as the 

director 
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director has justly remarked, where the revenue is fanned, or in a ryotwar Madwi. 
community. 

5. In Bengal four systems appear to have been tried, viz. : 1. Mr. Thoma- 
son's original plan of inspection and reward. 2. The appointment of qualified 
teachers to inspect and improve circles of schools, supported by private con- 
tributions and the fees of the pupils. 3. The establishment of scholarships. 
4. The establishment of new schools by grants-in-aid of local subscriptions. 

6. In this Presidency, besides the operations in Rajahmundry, there has been 
an uniform scheme introduced at the instance of the Rev. J. Richards, late in- 
spector, Southern Circle, among the village schools of the two great missionary 
societies in Tinnevelly ; and it is partly from this and partly from a scheme pro- 
posed by Captain Macdonald, inspector. Northern Circle, that the director has 
drawn the proposal he now lays before Government. Mr. Thompson, another 
inspector, has also offered his scheme, but it is one involving so great an increase 
to the taxation of the country, that it carries its own condemnation with it, and 
does not need to be separately discussed. 

7. Of the two schemes amalgamated by the director, the details alone differ. 
The principle in each is the same, viz. : the master of every school, on his quali- 
fying by a certain standard, is to have a certain amount of assistance extended 
to him, according to the number of pupils he may have. The school of course 
is to be periodically inspected. 

8. Under Mr. Richards' plan, village schoolmasters wishing to qualify them- 
selves according to a fixed standard of attainments, are to be furnished with the 
necessary books and maps, at cost price, and also with directions for using 
them, and on their passing a satisfactory examination on the several subjects 
prescribed are to receive a monthly grant of two rupees on showing that they 
have 25 bond fide pupils. The objection entertained, to this is the multiplicity 
of small money payments, and it is further apprehended that there is not in- 
ducement enough to the masters to improve themselves or enlarge the school 
heyond the terms required to entitle to the grant. 

Similar in principle. Captain Macdonald's plan proposes a grant, not of money 
hut of books and maps to the value of two rupees. Then, at the end of a year 
the school would be inspected, and two annas and one anna for each lad allowed 
(according to the degree of proficiency exhibited) per mensem. This grant too 
would be in books, which the master would be at liberty to sell among his pupils 
at the rates marked, and thus realise an addition to his fees. Teachers quaU- 
fying by a still higher standard would gain honorary certificates and be eligible 
for employment as junior masters of talook and other schools ; and to enable 
industrious teachers thus to qualify themselves, normal classes should be 
attached to each provincial, zillidi, and talook school, and stipends allowed to 
those under instruction. 

9. The Government concur with the director that, experimental as any first 
attempts will necessarily be in th^ cultivation of this untried field, the sugges- 
tions here offered afford reasonable hope of success, and he is accordingly autho- 
rised to carry them out ; the expenditure being met, as proposed by him, out of 
the fund for scholarships and that for sub-deputy inspectorships. Should pay- 
ment in books prove inadequate, part of the donation maybe given, as suggested, 
in money. 

10. Mr. Arbuthnot has concluded his report by observing that no larger plans 
can be expected, pending the general imposition of a special tax for educational 
purposes. Within what period this may be looked for, it is not now necessary 
to inquire, llie present scheme will not be unfruitful, if among the rising 
generation some few thousand shall be numbered, at once the grateful recipients 
of the benefits it is designed to convey, and the pioneers of those improvements 
in the social condition of the masses, to which the ryot's ignorance and apathy 
are now the chief obstacles. 

(signed) E. Malthtfy 

Acting Chief Secretary. 
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PAP£RS referred to in Madras Public Despatch (Educational), dated 

6 October 1858, No. 5, para. 68. 



Eit«iACT PnbBc Letter from Fort St. <Seorge, daited 24th December. 

No. 33, of 1857. 

Cods. 8th Sept. Para. 49. WiTH his letter of the 26th August last, the director suhmitted one 

1857, Not. 48 and fj,^^ j)p Gimdert, Deputy Inspector in Malabar and Canara, reporting on the 

Anglo-vernacular school at Honore^ in aid of which a grant was made. 



49* 



74 to 77* 



See Despatch, No. 50. The grant was sanctioned for one year, and its continuance was to depend 
t?i^^^^ P*'^' on the report of the Government Inspector. 

5 1 . We approved the course adopted by Mr. Arbuthnot, as set forth in the 
4th para, of his letter*, and, as recommended by hivft, sanctioned the monthty 
grant of such sum, not exceeding 35 rupees, as might be equal to a moiety of 
the receipts from local sources, to be disbursed in arrears from the 1 5th May 
last, on which date the period for which the former grant was authorised 
expired, the school having been opened on the 1 5th May 1 856. 



M***MBA*tairtafett«**lM*i 



No. 48. Read the following Letter from A. J. Arimthnot^ Esq., Director of Public 

Instruotion, to the Acting Chief Secretary to Government, Fort Saint George, 
dated Coonoor, 26th August 1857, No. 807. 

Sir, 
* Letter from the Director of ADVERTING to the Correspondence "* noted in the margin, i 

Public Instruction to the Chief have the hottonr to submit for *e consideration of the Right 
l^d^eil^xillT'''''''' ^^"^^ Honourable the Govmior in Council the accompanying* 
Extract from the Minutes of Con- <^py c>f a letter under date the 2dd ultimo, from Dr. Gnndett, 
8ultation,Pubh'c Department, under Deputy Inspector in Malabar and Caxiara, reporting on the 
dato the 8th December 1855, No, Anglo-vemacular school at Honore, in aid of which a grant 
^^^^' was sanctioned in the extract from the Minutes of Consultation, 

under date the 8th December 1855, No. 1547. The grant was sanctioned for 
one year, and its continuance was to depend on the report of the Government 
Inspector. 

2. In the application originally made for a gtant from the Public Treasury, it 
was stated that the local sufoscriptions amounted to 50 rupees per mensem, atid, 
in forwarding the application, I recomtnended a grant ^ of sudh monthly sum us 
the subscriptioi) actually paid eadi month might amount to," which recommen- 
dation was complied with by the Right HonoumJ)le the Governor in Council. 

3. The terms of this recommendation were somewhat indefinite, considering 
that the graat-in^d fimd is restricted to a fixed smm, but when submitting it 1 
had no expectation that the amount of sabscriipttion specified in the applicatioit 
would be materially increased, and accordingly, in the <^atculation which I laid 
before Government with reference to the dispo^ of the grant-in-aid funds in 
my letter of the 10th July 1856, I set apart for the Honore school the sum of 
50 rupees p^ mensem. 

4. This sum, however, has been generally exceeded, and, in one month, the 
grant amounted to 83-^ rupees. Under these ciroumfstancesjl deemed it proper, 
shortly after the submission of my last report on applications for grants-in-aid, 
to intimate to the managers of the Honore school that the Government would 
not be prepared again to sanction any grant, the maximum of which was not 
limited, but which might be increased indefinitely according to the amount of 
local subscriptions raised, and su^ested that the community should determine 
definitely what sum they would contribute for a given period, and the manner 
iu which they proposed to apply it. I, at the same time, Aimished them with 
copies of paras. 4, 5, 6, and 7 of my letter of the 19th February last, and 
recommended that they should fix the amount of their subscriptions on the as- 
sumption that the grant allowed by Government would be equal to one-half of 
whatever sum they might be able to guarantee from local sources. 

» : 5. .In 
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5. la reply they have informed me titat tilMf asm pre[)ared to* ^waraatee a 
monthly payment of 50 rupees towards the maintenance of the school, wMch 
they hope shortly to raise ta 70 or 80 xwpee^. and ther request a maximum 
grant of 35 rupees may be sanctioned. 

6, This application^ it will be observed, is supported by the Deputy Inspector, 

whose report on the present condition of the school is^^ on the whole, favourable. 

The managers of the school have, I am aware, had great difficulties to contend 

with, and their exertions to keep up the school and to procure competent 

masters have been most praiseworthy. I beg therefore to recommend that a 

monthly grant of such sum not exceediasg 35 rupees, as may be equal to a 

moiety of the receipts from local sources,^ be sanctioned,, to be disbursed in 

an:ears from the 15th' May last^ on which date the period for which tbe formiex 

grant was authorised expired, the school having been, opened on the 15^th May 

1856. 

(signed) A. J. Arbutbnot, 

Director of Public Instruction. 



U. 



•^^•^^ 



From Doctor H. Gundert, Deputy Inspector of Schools in Malabar and Canara, to 
A. J. Arbutknoty Esq., Director of Public Instruction, dated Mangalore, 23d July 1857, 
No. 29. 

Sir, ^ . 

I HAVE the honour to report on the Anglo-vemactilar school at Bonore, which I have 
inspocted in thi beguuujig of the pceaent month (2d to 5th July). 

2. Disquieting mmoors having reached me, which represented the Honore school as 

foing decidedly down ance the dismissal of Mr. Whittle, and as being gradually replaced 
y the kindred institution flourishing at SIrcy under the same master, 1 expected to flad 
but little wortii mentioning at Honore. It is now my duty to state that the condition in 
which I found the school was, if not very bright, still deserving of commendation and foil 
of hope for the fiitnre. 

3. The three or four classes of the sehocJ I fonnd cooped up within a versndah room of 
the Talook Cutoherry, the accommodation provided by which was certainly inconvenient, 
though not at pt esent altogetiber insufficient. But a very spacious school bmUing has been 
erected in a suitable locality, capable of accommodating nearly twice the present nmnber of 
pupils. It consists of a long and airy hall, from which a room is cut > off at each end. 
W ithin a few weeks it will be ready for receiving the school, which holds in it a valuable 
property. It is chiefly the w<»l: of prisoners, who built it under tiie direction <£ the judge 
Mr. W. N. MoUe, in whom the school has a zealous and constant friend. The matenius 
have been supplied by the trustees at a eost of about 100 rupees. The prisoners' work is 
estimated at more tium 400 rupees, so that the school building is worth from 500 to 600 
rupees. 

4. The Ehgfish school has at present 100 pupils, of whom 77 are Brahmins, 20 Bioman 
Catiiolics, two Mussulmans, and one Tamahan. In July 1856 tiie number of pupils 
amounted to 94, of whom 71 were Brahmins, 21 Boman Catholics, two Mussulmans. Tims 
there has been some increase in the total number of pupils, although a notable diminution \m& 
taken place in the first dass. 

Of tiiose now attending 2 sro in the lOth year.' 

Ditto 2 „ „ 11 

Ditto 12 „ „ 12 

Ditto 16 „ „ 13 

Ditto 16 „ „ 14 

Ditto 5 „ „ 15 

Ditto 13 .„ „ 16 

IHtto 6 „ ,, 17 



Ditto 3 „ „ 20 

Ditto 5 „ „ 21 

Ditto 3 „ „ 22 

Ditto 3 „ „ 23 

Ditto 2 „ ,,24 

Ditto 2 „ „ 25 

Ditto 1 „ „ 26 
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Consequently the pupila 
are below the 15th year of 
age, half above it. Seveval 



Ditto 7 „ „ 18 99 of the older pupils have 

already appomtments, aad 
can therefore attend in the 
mornings. 
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6. The attendance 10, 1 belieye, steadily uttpiOYing nnce February, when lowest In that 
month, — 

4 out of 12 on an average attended the Ist Class. 
14 „ 24 „ „ 2d „ 

7 „ 21 „ „ 3d „ 

.8 „ 10 „ „ 4th „ 

In June 1857, the average attendance according to the books had risen to, — 

5 out of 21 in Ist Class. 
28 „ 28 „ 2d „ 
25 „ 28 „ 3d „ 
23 „ 26 ,, 41^ „ 

It is impossible to believe the number, especially of classes 2 and 3, to be strictly 
correct, the less so, as they refer to the first monsoon month. The masters, however, per- 
sisted in declaring that the number of attendants is accurately noted every day. It varied 
during the days of my inspection from 72 to 78, which J, suppose to be ihe highest possible 
average. In April, when the number of boys on the list amounted to the astoishing 
number of 126, the attendance only reached the average of 72. At this rate 100 boys on 
the roUs would give the probable average of less than 60 daily attendants. 

6. When the school waa opened on the 15th May 1856, there was an interesting Ist das^ 
composed of young men who had learned the rudiments of English at Mangalore and else* 
where. This class being, left several months without a teacher, is now reduced to eight or 
nine pupils, of whom four or five only are generally attending the school. A full half of 
the 21 names on the rolls ought to have been struck off, but as the trustees indulged the 
hope of obtaining soon another head master, they encouraged the youths to frequent the 
school and content themselves meanwhile with repeatiog tneir old lessons. A ifew were 
induced to do so ; the others, without declaring their withdrawal from the school, followed 
Mr. Whittle to Sircy, or dispersed to their homes. 

7. The remnant of the 1st class followed still the time-table introduced by Mr. Whittle. 
By it five hours were ^ven to translation from English into Canarese and vice versd^ two to 
composition, to transposition (or paraphrase of Imglish poetry), two to granmiar, two to 
grammatical exercises, one to parsing, three to dictation and five to reading, chiefly the 
series of lessons. The history of India was studied in two lessons, geography in two» 
arithmetic in three. One hour was given to Joyes' Arts and Sciences, and one to discus- 
sion, which, together with repetition, occupied also the Saturday mornings. 

8. Littie was done under tius system in the way of storing the pupU^s mind witha definite 
knowledge of things ; but they have acquired a considerable degree of correctness and ease 
in speaking and writing Engnsh. Some of their essays are well written, and display, in 
an unaffected manner, the genuine feelings of the youths. Also the reacUng is good ; mis- 
takes in etymology were very rare. In history, the life of Sultan Mohmud of Ghizni 
(Grarret's, chap 8.) had been read ; the leading facts were correctly stated. Little had been 
done in geography, but some youths have a fair knowledge of it, acquired before they 
entered we school. In arithmetic they had some practice in simple proportion. A son of 
the moonsifi^, Mr. Bosario. a very intelligent youth, has also a competent knowledge of Latin^ 
which he had studied with De Costa, a very old schoolmaster, at Mangalore. 

9. As I found that the absence of the head master and the desultory character of the 
studies pursued by the 1st class had a very depressing efiect on the few remaining pupils of 
this, as well as on tiie most forward youths of tiie 2na class, I proposed to the trustees what 
was originally a suggestion of some Ist class piqiils, vis. : to appoint as temporary head 
master a writer in uie place, who had passed with credit tiirough tne English school of the 
German Mission at Mangalore. He would only be able to teach three hours in the morn- 
ings ; but even this much of superior teaching would be valuable until more could be obtained. 
Tms arrangement has been carried out after my departure from Honore, and appears to 
work welL 

10. The 2d class consisted formerly of two divisions, which have of late been made two 
distinct classes. In tiie upper division, Canarese and English translations occupied four 
hours, grammar four, idiomatic sentences two, meaning of words two, dictation two, speaking 
lessons six, and copy writing two ; four hours were assignied to Indian history andgeOgraphy^ 
and four to arithmetic and geography, and four to ahthmetic, whilst Saturday was given 
up to repetition. 

11. The 2nd class had just mastered in grammar the auxiliary verbs, and they answered 
well all questions I put to them on this and other grammatical subjects ; of the series of 
lessons, they hadt ranslated four stories, and knew well how to render snort English sentences 
in Canarese and vice versd. A work on idiomatical expressions, printed at Bombay for the use 
of Mahratta schools, has done good service, Mahratta being easily understood by the Con- 
canese. Both in raiding and writing the pupils did well. What they had learned of the 
geographical primer (five chapters) was accurately repeated, although not clearly under- 
stood in every particular. In arithmetic they had commenced simple proportion, and the 
minority worW them correctiy. 

12. The 
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12. The lower divirioD of the 3d obu» has nearly the eume leisons as die upper, with the 
exception of geo^raph^ and history of India. In grammar and arithmetic tixej, on the 
whole, equal their semors^ but arfe considerably behind them in their knowledge of English 
words and phrases, as also in their writing. Considering that some of these boys naye 
commenced the study of English only a year ago, their progress is truly creditable. 

13. The 3rd class in two divisions is occupied with reading, writing, the multiplication 
table, and learning by heart a vocabulary of English words wim their meanings in Canarese* 
They appear to be well drilled and earnestly intent on their tasks and lessons. 

14. The teacher of the 2nd class, EL Santappa of Mangalore, about 21 years of age, had 
frequented the English school of the German Mission for about seven years (49«56), during 
which he learned English grammar and practised composition and translation from Canarese 
with considerable success ; with geography and history he has a pretty good acquaintance* 
Arithmetic he can teach as far as mvision of fractions, and several branches of physical 
science, according to NicoFs introduction to the sciences. He is a person of moderate 
talents, quiet, unassuming and industrious. In November 1866, he has first tmdertaken 
the tuition of the 2nd class ; at present, he also gives some lessons to the lower classes^ 
chiefly in translating* His salary h^ been raised from 17 ^ to 20 rupees* 

The teacher of the 3rd class, Mr. Rosario, of the same age as Santappa, had first passed 
through a Latin course under the old schoobnaster of the Koman Catholic church at Man- 
galore, before he learned English with Mr. Fitzgerald and with a writer in the Mangalore 
court. After serving for some time in the Collector's Office as volunteer, he has of late 
been induced by his relations at Honore (the Moonsiff and Sheristedar of the court) to lend 
a helping hand in the An^lo-vernacular school. He is well acquainted with English 
, grammar, and translates with ease from plain English into Portuguese and Canarese. In 
geography he has made little progress ; in arithmetic he is conversant with the rule of three 
inverse. He appears intelligent and active, but has as yet no experience in teaching ; for 
the present his salary is but 15 rupees. 

E. Pires, successivelv a pupil of the German Missionaries and Mr. Fitzgerald at 
Mangalore, and lastly 01 Mr. Baptist at Cannanore, has not succeeded in fitting himself 
for a higher position than that of an elementary teacher in English. He is, nowever, 
steady and diligent in his calling, and teaches the 4tii dass. His salary is 15 rupees per 
mensem. 

15« There was a teacher of the 5th class (or sub-division of the 4th), Narasinga Bao, a 
mere monitor, paid five rupees per mensem, and just competent to teach spelling and read* 
ing. But under the new arrangements, completed on the 16th instant, Manjanathiah (to 
whom I alluded in par. 9) haa taken charge of the school as head master, at a salary of 20 
rupees per mensem. He gives every morning three lessons to the 1st class, and superintends 
the lower classes. The classes have now been re-arranged, so that 15 pupils belong to the 
Ist^ 28 to the 2nd^ 28 to the drd, and 29 to the 4th. Consequently, the services of Narasinga 
Tlao have been dispensed with. 

16. A Canarese class is connected with the English school. From 20 to 24 boys attend 
it at the average age of 8-9 years. Of the 22 whom I saw there, 18 were Brahmins, three 
Christians, and one a Mahomedan. They learn merely the elements of Canarese, but with 
great energy and determination^ in order to fit themselves within a short space of time for 
entering the higher institution. The schoolmaster, Timappa, is a painstaking teacher, fully 
competent for this work. His salary, formerly six rupees, had been raised to eight. 

17. The finances of the school are still in a prosperous condition. The monthly sub- 
scriptions have not indeed been maintained at the high rate they reached in September 1856, 
(when they rose to 83 rupees) ; on the contrary, they sank in January 1857 to 62, in Feb- 
ruary to 53, in March to 44 rupees ; and on a superficial comparison of the different items, 
the interest taken at first in the school mieht be supposed to be gradually expiring, as has 
been the case with so many benevolent uiKlertakings in tiiis land. But after ail, it appears 
that the subscriptions have not undergone any inun^erate diminution, but were <Hily allowed 
to fall in arrears ; these are now being paid up, so that the trustees were perfectly justified 
in stating as they did to you (under date the 8th May 1857) that the subscriptions have not 
fallen below 56 rupees on the average. 

Considerable irregularity obtained still as r^ards the fees ; difficulties arising repeatedly 
in maintaining the rule established at the outset, that a fee of two annas be demanaed from 
subscribers' children, of one rupee from every pupil sent by nouHBubscriberst With Ae 
sanction of the trustees, the new head master has now introauced the system of fining for 
non-attendance, according to certain rules similar to those observed in the Mangalore schooL 
There is every hope that, even in a financial point of view, a greater measure of strictness 
will be found to answer well. I trust that the average income of the school will soon, 
amount to 65-70 rupees. 

For the current expenses a balance of 234 rupees was still in hand at the end of June. 

18* The monthly charges will now amount to 82 rupees at the most moderate computa- 
tion, without taking into account the fitting up of the new school house, the necessary 
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pnvkktts of bodb» nap*, fte^ rad all oralingtBt wi^mses* Tb^ takrifiB m^ be enume- 
nigd thus :**^ 

HeidmMt^r 20 

K. Swidapa •.-. 2f> 

V. Rosano. -.--....-X5 
£. Pirea 15 

Timappa (Canarese teacher) -•----, g 
Peon -----------4 

ToTAl. - - - Jftp. 82 



19. The trustees have e^reseed a hope that you will be pleased to obtain for the school 
% maximum grant of 35 rupees per mensem* I feel it my dutj eamestlj to support their 
petition ; 25 rupees should be granted in aid of the teacher^ salaaes and 10 tor books^ 
materials and otner oootingent expenses. 

20. This institution is not perhaps calculated to coma up to Ihe requiremants of a zillah 
aohool ; but it is no doubt abready equal to two first class telook schools^ and the character of 
the teachers is such as to hold out prospects of further improvement. The arrangements 
of the trustees are distinguished by practical aimB> sound K)rethought^ hearty co-operation 
and patient execution. 

(signed) m Gunderty 

Deputy Inspector of Schools 

H6l4o^ Obdbr thkbbon^ No. 1258, dated 8th September 1857- 

With the above letter the Director of Public Instruction submits one from 
Pr. G under t, Deputy Inspector in Malabar and Canara, reporting on the Anglo- 
vernacular school at Honore, in aid of which a graat was sanctioned in ex- 
tract from the Minutes of Consultation, under dake the 8tb December 1855, 
No. 1547. 

2. The grant was sanctioned for one year, and its continuance was to depend 
on the report of the Government Inspector. 

3. The R%ht Honourable the Governor in Council approves of the course 
adopted by Mr. Arbuthnot^ as set forth in the 4th para, of his letter, and, as 
recommended by him, is pleased to sanction the monthly grant of such sum, 
not exceeding rupees (35) thirty-five, as may be equal to a moiety of the 
receipts from local sources, to be disbursed in arrears from the 1 5th May last, 
on which date the period for which the former grant was authorised expired, 
the school having been opened on the 1 5th May 1 85/6* 

(signed) E. Malihy, 

Acting Chief Secretary. 



— 22.—^ 

PAPERS referred to in Madras Public Despatch (Educational) ; d^ed 6th 

October 1 858, No^ 5, Para. 69. 



II I » I 



Extract Public Letter from Fort St. George, dated 24 December, No. 33 

of 1857. 

Com. aad s«dl P*^- 52. Thb diiwtor recenay laid before us, with his own observations, a 

i«57,N««.^aad minute recorded by Surgeon KeUie, the President of th« Medical CoUege 
37. Ck)\mcil, on the subject of admitting certwn non-professional classes to an 

attendaace on the readings of those professors, who leeture on subjects not 
altogether professional, and thus enlargmg the scope of an institution, which, 
while turning out annually its dozen apothecaries and dressers for the service 
of Government, was still unappreciated by the general puWic. 

5w Deqmtcb, loth 53^ Similar proportions had been previously broached, but the time, it was 
Au«wt, No. 31 of ' *" thought, 

1855. 
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thought, had arrived that the sul^ect should recetve final decision. Cfaemistiy, 
botany, physiok^, medical jurispmidence, and natural history were most of 
&ein sul^ects laid down in the course to be read for the degrees of B. A. mod 
M. A., in the Unir^^rsity. Soote of them, it was also added, were entered in Ihe 
list of studies in whidi candidates for public employment under the new rules 
might present themselves for examination. Consequently, the necessity of 
affording students for the University and the general public an opportunity of 
acquiring competent instruction in these branches of a liberal education, was a 
matter for immediate consideration. 

54. After much debate and minuting, the majority of the council, it appeared, 
had been led to dissent from the President's proposaL They objected that with 
a mixed audience thdr lectures would insensibly lose much of the professional 
tone, that should in justice to the medical studmts be observed ; and secondlfy 
that the discipline of the lecture room was likely to be endan^rad. 

55. We were unable to attach weight to these arguments. In both cases the 
remedy, as justly remarked by Mr. Arbuthnot« lay in the hands of the professor. 
The contingency contemplated in the second of the objections appeared par- 
ticularly remote. 

56. The definite proposal made by the director was, that sanction might be 
given to his throwing open to the students of the Presidency College, those of 
all seminaries affiliated with the University, and to such limited number of the 
gecneral public as might be accommodated in the space available, the lecture 
rooms of the professors in the und^mentioned subjects : 

Chemistry, Botany, and Physiology. 

Natural philosophy, he showed, would form one of the studies of the Presi- 
dency College ; and to the lectures in medical jurisprudence he would admit 
only medical and legal students, or those certifying that they are reading law 
with a view to enter the legal profession. 

57. We did not approve of the lectures on medical jinrispradence being 
confined to the classes alluded to. We were in favour of the admission of the 
general public under the same rules as in the other cases. A knowledge of this 
particular science, we observed, was eminently useful to those employed in civil 
and judicial duties in the interior of the country, and one the cultivation of 
which should be in every way encouraged. 

58. The director has been requested to i^repare a notification to students, oi 
iSiie nature issued in the case of the le<^ures of the professor at law, and to 
transmit it for publication in the Official Gazette, llie fee, 10 rupees in each 
smbjeot every session, we considered to be a proper one to levy. 



IL 



Read the following Letter from J. J. ^rbuihnoty Esq., Director of Public No. 36. 

Instruction, to the Acting Chief Secretary to Govemm«it, Fort St. Geoi^e, 
dated Pahnanair, 31 July 1857i No. 723. 

Sk, 
Some months ago the Medical College Council laid before me a minute 
recorded by their President, Mr. Kellie, a copy of which is annexed, proposing 
that the lectures in those subjects entering into the college course which may 
be designated as non-professional, viz., chemistry, botany, physiology, medical 
jurisprudence and natural philosophy should be thrown open to all persons 
employed in the uncovenanted servioe whose attendance could be permitteil 
without detriment to their official duties, and who might be willing to pay an 
entrance fee. 

2. I entirely concurred with Mr. Kellie, as to the advantages which might 
be expected from throwing open the very valuable lectures delivered at the 
college on the subjects adverted to in his minute, to a larger body of students 
than those at present able to profit by them, but it appeared to me that if any 
alteration were to be made in the present r^ulations under which the advan- 
tages of all these lectures, excepting nlitural pbibsophy, are restricted* to 
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n. 

Midrifl^ candidates for admission into the medical service, it would be desirable that the- 

lectures should be thrown open to the public at large, under such restrictions 
as might be deemed necessary, but without reference to the circumstance of 
candidates for admission being employed in the service of Govemment. It is, 
I conceive, of great importance, that in all our educational measures, we should 
do our utmost to counteract the impression which so generally prevails among 
the people of this country, that the service of Government is the only avenue 
to honourable advancement, and for this reason I thought it unadvisable to lay 
down any rule which would have the effect of restricting the advantages of the- 
lectures under notice to persous in Government employment. 

3. I communicated these views to the Council, and requested them to pre- 
pare a draft of rules for the admission of the public to the lectures on non- 
professional subjects, at the same time suggesting that with the view of preventing 
a greater influx of non-professional students than could be properly accom- 
modated in the college building, the entrance fee named by Mr. Kellie should 
be raised, or that some slight test sufficient to determine the ability of those 
admitted to profit by the lectures should be enforced. 

4. A lengthjened correspondence ensued, some of the members of the council 
who had originally concurred in Mr. Kellie's proposals having altered their 
opinions, and vnth others forming a majority, opposed to the admission of any 
other than medical students to the college lectures. 

5. The reasons urged against the proposed opening of the non-professionaL 
lectures did not appear to me to be conclusive, but as the Session was some- 
what advanced when the correspondence was brought to a close, and as it was 
probable that the subject would have to be fully considered whenever the 
imiversity scheme should be brought into operation, I deemed it expedient to 
defer moving further in the matter until the requirements of the university 
degrees were laid down. 

6. The time has now come for providing some means of instruction for the^ 
public generally in each one of the subjects specified in Mr. Kellie's minute. 
A knowledge of chemistry and physiology will be required from all candidates 
for the degree of B.A., who may select the physical sdences as the fifth of the 
five subjects in which candidates for that degree have to be examined. Botany 
will be required from candidates for the degree of M.A. in natural history 
and the physical sciences, and medical jurisprudence from all candidates for a 
degree in law. Natural philosophy is also one of the three subjects to be 
selected as a fifth subject by candidates for the B.A. degree, but as the 
examination in this subject will probably necessitate a more scientific course of 
study than could be given in the Medical College, it need not be considered 
here. It enters into the course of the Presidency College, and in that institu- 
tion it can be more efficiently taught. 

7. As regards chemistry, botany, physiology and medical jurisprudence, it 
appears to me that the obvious course for providing instruction in these sub- 
jects in an efficient and at the same time an economical manner, is to throw 
open the lectures delivered at the Medical College to the students of the Pre- 
sidency College, and of all other institutions which may be affiliated to the 
University, if not to the public at large. 

8. It will be in the recollection of his Lordship in Coundl that this is not 
by any means a new proposal. So far back as May 1 855, when submitting a 
scheme for the organization of the Presidency College on its present footing, 
I adverted to the eventual necessity of making such an arrangement, and 
recommended its adoption in preference to imiting the two institutions in a 
single building as had been proposed and determined at Calcutta. 

9. The grounds urged against the proposed opening of the lectures are, — 
1st. That the accommodation in the lecture room is insufficient 
2d. That the admission of the public vnH interfere vrith discipline. 

10. I cannot admit the validity of either of these objections. The insuffi- 
ciency of accommodation is of course a difficulty, and one which, so long as it 
continues, must limit the number of those admitted, but if a fee be required 
from all, except students belonging to other Government institutions, I do not 

apprehend 
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apprehend such an influx of non-medical students as would cause any material Madras, 
inconvenience. 

1 1 . On the score of discipline, I am altogether unable to share in the appre- 
hensions of the Council. It appears most improbable that any students will 
voluntarily attend the lectures with any other object than that of profiting by 
the instruction given, but if it should be otherwise the Council will have the 
remedy in their own hands, inasmuch as they will of course be at liberty to 
dismiss from the lectures any persons whose conduct may be found to interfere 
with the discipline of the other students. Some of the professors represent 
that the mere presence of strangers will be likely to embarrass them in 
enforcing discipline among the medical students, and that it will lead to the 
course of instruction being made more popular but less scientific, and will con- 
sequently impair the efficiency of the college as a school of medicine. To this 
I would answer that I see no necessity for making a distinction between 
medical and non-medical students while in the lecture room, and that there is 
no intention of making the instruction less scientific or less thorough than it is 
at present. 

12. With these remarks, I beg to recommend that I may be authorised to 
throw open the lectures at the Medical College in the subjects above adverted 
to, to the students of the Senior Department of the Presidency College, and of 
any other institutions which may be affiliated to the University, as well as to such 
a limited number of other candidates for admission, as it may be possible to 
accommodate in the lecture room, all non-medical students not actually prose- 
cuting their studies in another Government institution, being required to pay 
an entrance fee of 10 rupees for each session. The admission to the lectures 
on medical jurisprudence, I propose to confine to medical students and to 
students in the legal branch of the Presidency CoUege or others who may be 
able to afford satisfactory evidence that they are hondjide prosecuting the study 
of law with a view to being admitted into the legal profession, or that they are 
already engaged in it. 

(signed) A . /. Arhuthnot^ 

Director of Public Instruction. 



Minute. 

1. The Madras Medical School was established about 23 years ago, for the purpose of 
imparting professional knowledge to the subordinate branch of the medical service, and 
during that period it has fulfilled, with great success, the object for whidi it was instituted, 
in having trained up for the Medical department a highly intelligent and most useful class 
of public servants. But while this institution has been undergoing a variety of dianges, 
and the humble school with its two teachers, has now expanded into the liberally endowed 
college, presided over by seven professors, all eminent m their respective departments of 
science, we do not observe any corresponding effort to extend its sphere of usefulness. It 
continues still a mere school for medical subordinates, and the annual results of its labours, 
amounting to 13 assistant apothecaries and 13 dressers (vide Appendix 2), seems not only 
mea^e, but altogether incommensurate with the magnitude and importance of the means 
employed. 

2. While admitting therefore, to its fiiUest extent, the benefits which the medical service 
has derived from the college, it seems to me a matter of re^et that the advantage of such 
a scientific institution should be confined to a small section of the community,* while 

many individuals in other departments of the public service, holding appointments of equal • yyi^ Appendix, 
importanpe to the state, are aesirous of obtaining that very description of knowledge, which, 1^0. 1. 
in youth tiiey had no opportunity of acquiring, and which the Medical College now is 
alone capable of affording. 

3. The experience of past years,t the general poverty of the inhabitants, and the inferior 
position which a " Native doctor " holds in their estimation, entirely forbid the hope of 
the Medical CoUege drawing to It, for many years to come, a body of independent medical 
students, so unless a change is made in the object of that institution, and the doors opened as 
freely to the non-professional as to the professional student, its power of usefulness will con- 
tinue to be very circumscribed, and the community generally will derive no direct advantage 
fropi an institution capable of effecting much good, without any additional expense to Govern- 
ment, 

t During the last five years only fiye private students have attended the College. 
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* Proposed as an 
eTenrngelasa. 



ment, and without in any way trenching upon the main object of the college^ the edacation 

of medical subordinates. 

4. Amongst the political changes which are almoet daily taking place in this country, we 
may confidently reckon on the steady adyancement of the Eurasians to offices of greater 
emolument and importance than they haye hitherto held, and no one can witness the grow- 
ing intelligence of this large portion of the community, their anxiety for improyement, and 
their peculiar aptitude for official business, without taking a deep interest in them as a 
class, and feeling an anziely to assist them indiyidually, in qualifying themselyes for the 
higher duties whidb they may expect to deyolye upon them. 

5. As education alone will accomplish the aboye important object, I beg most respect- 
fully to suggest that Goyemment snould take a more actiye part in placing witUn ^be 
reach of auEurasians, already in the public seryice, the means of obtaming a liberal and 
more scientific education, an education adi^ted to all the necessities of tiie State, that would 
expand the mind, improye and strengthen the judgment. 

6. Courses of lectures are deliyered at the medical college on fiye subjects of a non- 
professional character, yiz. : chemistry, natural philosophy,* botany, medical jurisprudence 
and physiolo^, a knowledge of which would aid, in no slight degree, the important objects 
we haye in yiew. 

7. It is unnecessary, and might seem presumptuous on my part, to particularise the 
adyantages which woiud follow trom the siiidy of any of the aboye sciences, but I may be 
permitted to remark, that the study of chemistry and natural philosophy are not only con- 
sidered in Europe a part of a liberal education, but are recommended as a discipline for the 
mind, as well as the kmuos of much useful and practical knowledge, and in regard to medical 
jurisprudence, an acquaintance with it is deemed essential to a complete legal education. 
In India especially, tnis branch of study might be pursued with great adyantage by those 
Eurasians who belong to the magistracy, or who are desirous of eniployment in the judicial 
department of the public seryice. Physiology, baying especial rel&rence to the preserva- 
tion of health, is a subject which eyery one must take an interest in, and is one of much 
practical value. 

8. Keeping in yiew, therefore, the main objects of this minute, yiz., to extract bcm the 
Medical College a greater amount of good than it at present confers upon the State, and to 
affort to the Eurasians and natives employed in the public service an opportunity of 
acquiring a liberal and scientific education, I beg respectfully to suggest for the considera- 
tion of dovemment, the expediency of allowing their uncovenanted servants the privilege 
of attending the non-professional lectures delivered at the Medical College. 

9. From the vicinity of the college to the public offices in the Fort and Black Town, the 
proposed attendance on the lectures referred to, need not interfere injuriously with r^nlar 
attendance at office. 

10. The hours of lectures might be arranged thus : — 



« 


Hou&s. 


T^ . ■ _ 


Subjects. 






Days., 




From 


To 


. 


Chemistry .-••-- 


10 a.m. 


11 a.m. 


Daily. 


Medical Jurispradenoe - - • • 


6 p. m. 


7 p.m. 


Monday and Wednesday, 


Natural Philosophy . • - - 


6 p. m. 7 p. m. 


Thnnday and Friday. 


Physiology and Sanitation ... 


- ' Evening lecture. 




Botany • 


2 p.m. 


8 p.m. 


Twice a week. 



11. Comparatiyely few students would attend the botanical class^ and if necessary^ it 
might be limited to two or three from each office, and if an hour and a half was allowed 
them, instead of one hour as at present for tiffin, those students who were anxious to acquire 
a knowledge of botany might easily arrange for their attendance at this class. 

12. Should the above scheme be approved of, I would suggest that a matriculation fee 
of five rupees be exacted from each non-professional student, with the view of imparting 
due value and importance to the lectures, as wdl as for meeting the charges for lights and 
other incidental expenses. 



Madras, 2 August 1856. 



(signed) J. KeWe, 

President Medical CoU^e Council 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 



Madras. 



Number of Stad^nts who attended Lectures on ChemiBtry, Botany, and Medical Jurisprudence 

during the Session 1855-56. 





Chemistry, 


Botany. 


Medical Jurisprudence. 




Eurasians. 


Natiyes. 


Eurasians. 


Natives. 


Eurasians. 


NatiTcs. 


• 


29 


16 


26 


14 


13 


12 



No. 2. 

Number of Students who attended and passed the College from 



1851-52. 


1852-58. 


1858-54. 


1854-55. 


1855-56. 


152 


124 


136 


153 


130 


■ 

Passed. 


Passed. 


Passed. 


Passed. 


Passed. 


Eurasians. 


Natives. 


Eurasians. 


Natiyes. 


Eurasians. 


Natiyes. 


Eurasians. 


Natiyes. 


Eurasians. 


Natives. 


17 


8 


9 • 


15 


12 


15 


20 


16 


11 


12 



(True copy.) 

(signed) 



A» /. Jrbuthnotf 

Director of Public Instruction. 



Order thbrson. No. 1336 ; dated 21st September 1857- 

Mr. Arbuthnot submits, with his own observations, a Minute recorded by 
Surgeon Kellie, the President of the Medical College Council^ on the subject of 
admitting certain non-professional classes to an attendance on the readings of 
those professors who lecture on subjects not altogether professional, and thus 
enlarging the scope of an institution, which, while turning out annually its 
dozen apothecaries and dressers for the service of Government, is still unappre- 
ciated by the general public. 

2. Similar propositions have been previously broached, but the subject re- 
quires now final dedsion. Chemistry, botany, physiology, medical jurisprudence 
and natural history are most of them subjects laid down in the course to be 
read for the degrees of B.A. and M.A. in the University. Some of them, it 
may also be added, are entered in the list of studies in which candidates for 
public employment under the new rules may present themselves for examination. 
Consequently the necessity of affording students for the University and the 
general public an opportunity of acquiring competent instruction in these 
branches of a liberal education, is a matter for immediate consideration. 

3. After much debate and minuting, the majority of the Council, it appears, 
have been led to dissent from the president's proposal. They object that with 
a mixed audience their lectures will insensibly lose much of the professional 
tone that should in justice to the medical students be observed ; and, secondly, 
that the discipline of the lecture room is likely to be endangered. 

4. The Governor in Council is unable to attach weight to these arguments. 
In both cases the remedy, as justly remarked by Mr. Arbuthnot, Ues in the 
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II. hands of the professor. The contingency contemplated in the second of the 

Madras. objections^ appears particularly remote. 

5. The definite proposal made by the director is, that sanction may be given 
to his throwing open to the students of the Presidency College, those of all 
seminaries affiliated with the University, and to such limited number of the 
general public as may be accommodated in the space available, the lecture 
rooms of the professors in the undermentioned subjects : 

Chemistry, Botany, and Physiology. 

Natural Philosophy, he shows, will form one of the studies of the Presidency 
College ; and to the lectures in medical jurisprudence he would admit only 
medical and legal students, or those certifying that they are reading law with a 
view to enter the legal profession. 

6. The Government do not approve of the lectures on medical jurisprudence 
being confined to the classes alluded to. They would admit the general 
pubUc under the same rules as in the other cases. A knowledge of tl^ par- 
ticular science, they observe, is eminently useful to those employed in civil and 
judicial duties in the interior of the country, and one the cultivation of which 
should be in every way encouraged. 

7* The director is permitted to prepare a notification to students, of the 
nature issued in the case of the lectures of the professor at law, and to transmit 
it for publication in the official Oazette. The fee, 10 rupees in each subject 
every session, appears a proper one to levy. 

(signed) E. MaUbjfj 

Acting Chief Secretary. 
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